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honors  for  3Dr.  S2Jal0l) 

JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  of  New  York 
City,  formerly  of  Parsons,  Luzerne  County,  has  been 
appointed  by  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.  to  the  Knighthood 
of  St.  Gregory.  Announcement  that  Dr.  Walsh  was  to  receive 
this  honor  was  made  upon  Archbishop  Farley’s  return  from 
Rome,  and  it  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Walsh  at  that  time.  He 
was  the  sixth  American  to  receive  such  an  appointment  from  the 
Pope. 

The  Knighthood  of  St.  Gregory  was  established  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  in  1830.  Tbe  honor  is  conferred  upon  the  most 
deserving  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  great  achieve- 
ments in  military,  civil  or  literary  lines.  Membership  to  the 
Knighthood  of  St.  Gregory  is  accompanied  by  the  title  of  Sir. 
Members  are  of  three  classes : First,  those  selected  from  the 
royalty  from  different  nations ; second,  commanders  with  stars ; 
third,  commanders. 

The  uniform  worn  by  the  members  consists  of  a dark  green 
cloth,  and  the  regalia  consists  of  a star-pointed  cross  in  ruby  and 
gold,  and  a scarlet  and  gold  ribbon.  Sir  Walsh  is  a commander 
with  star,  which  is  the  highest  degree  in  the  Knighthood  of  St. 
Gregory  that  can  be  conferred  upon  an  American.  Among  the 
duties  concomitant  with  membership  to  this  organization  is 
attendance  at  the  great  ecclesiastical  functions  in  Rome. 

When  Archbishop  Farley  went  to  Rome  last  year  he  took 
with  him  a copy  of  one  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  works,  “The  Pope  and 
Science,”  which  he  presented  to  Pope  Pius  X.  The  volume  was 
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bound  especially  for  the  occasion,  as  it  is  necessary  that  any  book 
presented  to  the  Pope  be  bound  in  white.  The  work  was  dedi- 
cated by  Dr.  Walsh  to  his  Holiness  Pius  X.  After  a thorough 
examination  of  the  work  by  ecclesiastical  and  historical  authori- 
ties, the  Pope  accepted  Dr.  Walsh’s  dedication,  which  is  an  honor 
seldom  conferred.  It  was  partly  in  recognition  of  the  great  work 
which  Dr.  Walsh  has  accomplished  for  the  Church  in  placing 
before  the  world  such  works  as  “The  Pope  and  Science”  that 
Pope  Pius  X.  has  appointed  him  a Knight  of  St.  Gregory. 

Dr.  Walsh  is  the  Dean  of  the  Fordham  Medical  School, 
Professor  of  Physiological  Psychology  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College,  New  York;  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  of  America;  Life  member  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academie  of  Medicine;  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association,  etc. 

Among  Dr.  Walsh’s  literary  productions  are  the  following : 
“The  Thirteenth  Greatest  of  Centuries;”  “Makers  of  Modern 
Medicine;”  “Makers  of  Electricity;”  “Makers  of  Old  Time  Medi- 
cine;” “Popes  and  Science;”  “Makers  of  Astronomy;”  “Essays 
in  Pastoral  Medicine ;”  “Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science” — two 
series,  etc.  Edward  W.  Ryan. 


jFor&ham’s;  UlnnotMtfon  tn  the  Ceachtttg 

of  JLato 


IN  the  August  issue  of  “Law  Notes”  appears  an  able  article  on 
“Boards  of  Legal  Discipline.”  This  article  is  of  especial 
interest  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Catholic  education 
because  in  it  Fordham  University  School  of  Law  is  lauded  for 
being  the  first  law  school  in  this  land  to  offer  a course  on  “Pro- 
fessional Ethics”  and  a well  earned  tribute  is  paid  to  Paul  Fuller, 
L.L.D.,  Dean  of  the  Fordham  Law  School,  for  his  untiring 
efforts  in  upholding  and  advancing  the  standards  of  the  profes- 
sion. This  article  in  a purely  legal  magazine  speaks  well  for  the 
position  which  Fordham  has  attained  in  the  legal  world. 


Fordham’s  Innovation  in  the  Teaching  of  Law  3 

The  need  of  this  innovation  on  the  part  of  Fordham  will  be- 
come quite  evident  on  a moment’s  reflection. 

Law  means  a rule  of  action.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  in  the  profession  it  means  a rule  of  civil  action,  con- 
trolling man’s  outward  relations  with  the  state  and  with  his 
fellow  man.  Ethics  controls  his  inner  relations  with  the  state, 
with  his  fellow  man  and  with  his  Creator.  It  is  evident  that 
the  two  cannot  be  divorced  and  hence  it  is  essential  that  the  stu- 
dent should  bring  to  the  study  of  law,  a mind  well  grounded  and 
trained  in  the  correct  science  of  Ethics.  Without  this  he  will 
sooner  or  later  fly  off  at  a tangent  and  find  himself  lost  in  the  wil- 
derness of  later-day  fancies — utilitarianism,  socialism,  “might 
makes  right,”  and  the  like.  To  supply  this  need,  to  ward  off  this 
danger,  Fordham  offers  courses  on  Ethics  whose  aim  is  to  pre- 
pare the  lawyer  to  bear  himself  with  all  honesty  and  propriety  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 

Another  unique  branch  of  Fordham’s  work  in  the  field  of 
legal  education  is  its  development  of  the  historical  side  of  the  law. 

The  study  of  law  is  always  and  necessarily  bound  up  with  the 
study  of  history.  There  is  no  system  of  law — no  matter  what  its 
theory — which  is  not  affected  throughout  its  whole  structure  by 
changes  in  government,  political  and  social  crises,  and  the  growth 
or  degeneration  of  the  people.  If  this  is  true  of  all  systems  of 
law  it  is  more  emphatically  true  of  the  system  under  which  we 
live — the  common-law  system.  The  theory  of  the  common-law 
is  that  the  law  of  the  land  is  to  be  found  in  the  customs  of  the 
people  and  that  decisions  of  the  court  are  merely  formal  declara- 
tions of  these  old  established  customs.  Obviously  the  discovery 
of  these  customs  is  entirely  the  work  of  history  and  many  of  them 
would  be  incomprehensible  if  studied  without  a knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  times.  The  other  source  of  our  law  is  to  be  found 
in  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  legislatures.  Here,  too,  history  is 
found  entwined  in  the  very  structure  of  the  system.  Try  to 
understand  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  or  of  the  recent  inter-state  com- 
merce legislation  without  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  this  country  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  a mental 
maze  from  which  neither  the  shrewdness  of  a Root,  nor  the  intel- 
lect of  a Carter  will  be  able  to  extricate  you. 

History,  therefore,  being  all  important  in  the  study  of  law, 
it  is  all  important  to  a Catholic  that  the  history  he  gets  be  history 
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and  neither  fiction  nor  the  malicious  slanders  of  bigotry.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  we  should  look  at  history 
from  a “Catholic”  standpoint,  but  is  highly  important  that  we  do 
not  on  the  other  hand  look  at  it  from  an  anti-catholic  one.  That 
this  last,  has  in  the  past,  been  the  favorite  method  of  approaching 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries.  Blackstone,  of  course,  has  been 
sort  of  Grand  Lama  of  the  Common  Law.  His  name  is  familiarly 
known  to  those  who  know  the  name  of  no  other  legal  writer  and 
even  today  his  work  is  the  first  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a large 
portion  of  law  students  of  the  country.  Here  are  a few  quota- 
tions from  his  Commentaries: — “In  the  time  of  popery  a great 
variety  of  degrees  of  kindred  were  made  impediments  to  mar- 
riage, which  impediments  might,  however,  be  bought  off  for 
money.”  Book  i,  Ch.  5,  page  435.  “The  consciences  of  men 
were  enslaved  by  sour  ecclesiasts  devoted  to  a foreign  power 
and  unconnected  with  the  civil  state  under  which  they  lived,  who 
now  imported  from  Rome  for  the  first  time  the  whole  farrago  of 
superstitious  novelties,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the  blin- 
ness  and  corruption  of  the  times ; such  as  transubstation,  purga- 
tory, communion  in  one  kind,  and  the  worship  of  the  saints  and 
images ; not  forgetting  the  universal  supremacy  and  dogmatical 
infallibility  of  the  holy  see.”  Book  4,  Ch.  33,  page  419  and  so 
on  ad  finitum  et  ad  ad  nauseam. 

To  counteract  these  unfair  and  biased  views  of  the  history 
of  law,  The  Fordham  has  introduced  a course  on  Jurisprudence 
whose  aim  is  to  examine  fairly  and  impartially  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  the  law  and  to  show  the  Church  and  all  other  insti- 
tutions which  have  influenced  the  growth  of  law  in  their  true 
lights. 

These  are  the  chief  points  in  which  Fordham  differs  from 
the  average  law  school. 

Its  purely  legal  courses  are  conducted  in  the  main  along  the 
lines  followed  in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Its  professors  are  all 
men  well-trained  in  their  profession,  while  the  high  calibre  of  its 
students  and  the  comparative  smallness  of  its  classes,  admitting  of 
individual  attention,  serves  as  a spur  and  inspiration  to  the  student 
body.  Fordham  has  no  fear  in  asserting  that  she  desires  no 
student  who  is  not  convinced  that  her  law  school  is  just  as  good 
as  any  in  the  land. 

Joseph  A.  Warren,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 

Registrar  of  the  Fordham  University  Law  School. 


©nip  a toiler 


No  rattle  of  drum,  no  martial  stride. 

No  glittering  sabre  by  his  side, 

No  clamoring  throngs  proclaim  his  name, 
No  ponderous  tomes  preserve  his  fame — 
Only  a toiler. 

He  plods  along  with  a weary  gait, 

He  bows  his  head  and  smiles  at  fate; 

At  break  of  day,  he  greets  the  sun, 

At  close  of  day,  his  work  is  done — 

Only  a toiler. 

He  meets  no  foes  on  the  field  of  Mars, 

He  proudly  shows  no  battle  scars; 

He  seeks  no  honors  mid  shot  and  shell, 

Nor  music  hears  in  musket  knell — 

Only  a toiler. 

No  fluted  columns  mark  his  tomb, 

No  flags  are  draped,  no  cannons  boom; 

No  flowered  mound  a vigil  keeps. 

No  widowed  nation  sadly  weeps — 

Only  a toiler. 

Only  a toiler,  with  hero’s  heart, 

He  silently  played  a hero’s  part; 

Keen  sabre  and  sword  ne’er  make  the  brave, 
Nor  labor  and  peace  bespeak  the  knave — 
Only  a toiler. 


G.  DENNENY,  ’10. 


Concerning  .fiction 

RUSHING  through  the  Hoboken  terminal  of  the  Lackawana 
Railroad  the  other  day  with  a week-end  in  the  country  as 
my  ultimate  and  only  ambition  just  then,  I found  an  alto- 
gether unexpected  change  in  my  schedule  awaiting  me  when  the 
gates  swung  to,  within  an  inch  of  my  nose,  and  the  individual 
whose  function  it  was  to  manipulate  them  idiotically  inquired, 
“Miss  your  train?”  Foiled  temporarily  in  my  desire  to  feast  my 
gluttonous  eyes  upon  riparian  ruralities,  I sauntered  nonchalantly 
into  the  waiting-room  and  gave  myself  up  to  an  interested  con- 
templation of  the  “six  best  sellers”  during  which  a few  thoughts 
came  to  me  concerning  the  trend  of  recent  fiction. 

The  majority  of  books  one  peruses  nowadays  by  no  means 
leave  the  reader  a very  flattering  conception  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  their  respective  authors.  In  fact,  they  are  usually  so 
prosaic  and  uninteresting  as  to  amount  almost  to  a disease,  their 
pages  fairly  reeking  with  the  hustling  spirit  of  the  money-getter. 
But  what  matter  the  contents,  forsooth,  if  the  color  of  the  cover 
harmonizes  with  milady’s  gown ! One  of  the  most  marked  ten- 
dencies I observed,  was  the  appropriation  of  the  crime  motif  as 
the  basis  matter  of  a story  by  the  new  writers.  That  is  perhaps 
but  natural,  for,  “in  the  portraiture  of  evil  and  criminal  charac- 
ters,” says  Lord  Bulwer,  “lies  the  widest  scope  for  an  author 
profoundly  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  heart.  In  all 
countries,  at  all  times,  the  delineation  of  crime  has  been  conse- 
crated to  the  highest  order  of  poetry.” 

And  right  here  American  authors  could  take  a suggestion 
from  their  British  cousins,  the  great  English  novel-reading  public, 
whose  strong  faith  in  its  own  national  virtues,  is  surpassed  only 
by  its  deep-rooted  conviction  of  the  wickedness  of  foreigners. 
Their  novelists  recognize  this  peculiarity  and  cater  to  the  conven- 
tion which  requires  the  villains  of  British  fiction  to  be  aliens  or  at 
least  natives  cursed  with  a foreign  taint  in  explanation  of  criminal 
atavism  and  in  justification  of  insular  self-sufficiency  and  convic- 
tion of  moral  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
strange  convention  is  wholly  indigenous,  and  nothing  like  it  can 
be  found  in  any  other  literature,  not  even  in  our  own,  although 
goodness  knows  this  country  contains  foreigners  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  villains  in  all  our  novels,  while  the  native  character  could 
monopolize  all  the  virtues.  Nevertheless,  whatever  one  may 
think  of  its  artistic  primitiveness,  the  rule  has  its  uses. 
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The  foreigner  undergoes  a sea-change  when  he  crosses  to 
these  shores,  and  instead  of  making  a very  serviceable  villain,  a 
purpose  for  which  he  is  admirably  adopted,  this  dread  object  of 
dark  suspicion  to  the  Britisher  becomes  a paragon  possessing  an 
undeniable  fascination  to  the  American.  What  a waste  of  mate- 
rial! We  can  but  conjecture  the  innumerable  roles  the  foreigner 
might  play  in  historical  romance.  As  the  vengeful  scorned  lover 
of  patriot  maid  or  the  despicable  rival  of  native  hero  he  might 
acquire  considerable  reputation,  but  instead,  he  continues  to  serve 
the  country  of  his  adoption  as  a sort  of  military  super  in  the 
ranks.  The  American  reader  may  well  stand  aghast  and  call  for 
Moxie,  for  in  all  other  fields  of  our  fiction  the  same  neglect  of  the 
foreigner  as  “copy”  is  evinced.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that 
even  a single  alien  murderer,  bigamist,  cardsharper,  swindler  or 
criminal  of  any  kind  can  be  found  in  the  realms  of  all  our  fiction 
that  can  claim  connection  with  literature,  however  slight,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  impecunious  British  nobleman, 
who  rarely  attains  the  importance  of  a villain,  anyhow.  In  our 
strenuous  stories  of  the  Far  West,  both  hero  and  “bad  man” 
usually  have  been  natives ; while  in  the  numerous  stories  of  cor- 
rupt politics,  the  padrone  plays  but  a minor  or  local  part  in  the 
manipulating  of  an  inarticulate  foreign  vote.  Again  in  the  tales 
of  frenzied  finance  that  still  continue  to  have  such  vogue,  it  is 
exclusively  native  genius  that  busies  itself  in  amassing  fabulous 
wealth  by  worse  than  questionable  means. 

The  fact  is,  the  American  thrusting  aside  the  Missourian’s 
famous  shibboleth,  has  obstinately  refused  to  know  the  immigrant 
as  an  individual.  He  considers  him,  when  at  all,  in  the  tens  ot 
thousands  of  the  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  merely  as 
an  economic  and  social  factor  of  our  national  life.  Presently, 
however,  the  foreigner  will  mean  more  to  us  than  the  hewer  of 
wood,  the  drawer  of  water  or  the  digger  of  ditches.  When  the 
American  makes  the  poor  alien’s  acquaintance  it  will  not  be  with 
the  haughty  air  of  superiority  which  the  Englishman  affects,  but 
rather  with  an  open  mind  tinged  with  the  ever  present  native  sense 
of  humor,  after  which  a vista  of  unlimited  possibilities  unfolds 
itself. 

It  is  certainly  disheartening  to  reflect  that  the  last  and  for- 
merly inviolable  retreat  of  a quiet  mind,  Literature,  has  been 
permanently  invaded  by  a succession  of  mechanical  inventions 
which  have  found  their  evolution  in  the  motor-car.  We  have 
been  fairly  adept  at  dodging  it  on  the  boulevards  but  it  is  a virtual 
impossibility  to  escape  it  in  the  new  books  and  magazines,  few  of 
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which  there  are  which  do  not  include  it  as  their  most  prominent 
feature.  The  ’ammer,  ’ammer,  ’ammer  on  the  ’ard  ’igh  road 
is  stilled  forever,  and  apparently  that  poor  old  skate,  Pegasus, 
has  been  definitely  abandoned  by  the  fickle  “Literati,”  they  hav- 
ing transferred  their  enormous  erudition  and  remarkable  sagacity 
as  detectives  of  equine  nidification  exclusively  to  the  machine. 

Spreading  terror  in  his  van,  and  stench,  dust  and  devastation 
in  his  wake,  the  escaping  villain  speeds  onward.  Utterly  obliv- 
ious of  demoniac  and  speed-bug-bitten  chauffeurs  or  of  disabling- 
accidents  with  the  maddening  delay  and  looming  bill  for  repairs, 
the  victorious  hero  pursues  in  a car  of  better  make.  Eloping 
lovers  find  the  auto  their  main  resource  ; irate  papas  and  managing- 
mamas  find  its  utilitarian  charms  quite  irresistible ; philanthropy 
scorns  any  other  vehicle ; while  in  tales  of  adventure  it  has  no 
rival,  having  totally  eclipsed  the  splendor  of  the  yachting  story 
and  football  romance.  With  “hideous  American  versatility,” 
as  Kipling  naively  remarks,  the  machine  becomes  a living- 
vibrant  thing,  endowed  with  sentiment  by  the  writer’s  outrageous 
fancy.  Accordingly,  in  the  good  auto  we  are  incited  to  wonder- 
ful deeds  of  valor,  while  in  the  bad  auto,  we  are  actuated  by 
motives  just  the  reverse,  and  are  duly  pursued  by  the  detective 
auto,  a sort  of  cast-iron  Sherlock  Holmes.  In  short,  the  machine 
has  become  nothing  less  than  obsession  with  our  authors,  mon- 
opolizing subject-matter  and  absorbing  motif.  All  variety  of 
characters,  captivating  or  engaging,  humorous  or  saturnine,  vil- 
lains, rascals  and  men  of  good  will,  except,  perhaps,  for  an 
occasional  descriptive  vignette,  sink  into  obscurity  beside  this  new 
craze  which  is  undermining  the  very  details  of  our  literary  tech- 
nique; action  in  the  majority  of  current  stories  having  come  to 
chiefly  the  kind  connected  with  wheels.  There  are  innumerable 
pleasant  vistas  of  human  life  on  which  the  casual  reader  evinces  a 
desire  to  linger,  but  with  restless  rush  of  rapid  words  and  choppy 
sentences  they  vanish. 

In  vain  we  sigh  for  the  old-time  revelations  of  the  workings 
of  the  heart  of  man  and  of  woman ; the  vagaries  of  a carburetor 
are  of  much  more  vital  interest  to  the  exponent  of  the  literature 
of  gasolene.  We  are  tired  of  the  monotonous  honk-honk  on  our 
leafy  lanes;  the  gaseous  vapors  of  the  automobile  nauseate  us. 
If  the  books  of  our  fathers  are  indeed  gone,  let  us  hope  that  the 
extraordinary  dexterity  and  widespread  cleverness  of  the  age  as 
epitomized  in  the  recent  successes  of  the  Wrights  and  of  Curtiss, 
will  be  productive  of  an  aviatorial  sort  of  fiction,  that  our  jaded 
literary  palates  may  find  the  refreshment  they  so  ardently  desire. 

Hugh  Allen. 


$attfe  garrison,  tjcro 


ONE  fine  September  morning,  as  Ludlow,  the  coach  of  the 
Northern  University  football  team,  was  walking  down 
the  path  to  the  college  gate,  there  loomed  up  before  him 
a young  man  of  gigantic  proportions  who  almost  filled  the  gate- 
way as  he  entered  the  grounds.  The  coach  gasped  in  admiration 
at  the  sight  of  this  magnificent  specimen  of  manhood,  and  has- 
tened to  meet  the  newcomer. 

“How  are  you,  friend?”  and  Ludlow  extended  his  hand. 
“How  be  yew,  stranger?”  said  the  young  giant,  and  he 
grasped  the  outstretched  hand  in  a manner  which  Ludlow  did  not 
forget  for  some  time  to  come. 

“My  name  is  Ludlow,  Billy  Ludlow ; coach  of  the  varsity 
eleven.” 

“Glad  tew  know  yew,  Mister  Ludlow ; my  name’s  Hank 
Harrison,  an’  I’m  acomin’  here  tew  get  edgecated.” 

“And  also,”  said  the  coach  with  a smile,  “to  play  football.” 
“No  sirree,”  replied  Hank  with  a determined  shake  of  his 
head,  “I  aint  agoin’  tew  have  nuthin’  tew  do  with  these  here  ath- 
letics, feetball  nur  nuthin.” 

“What,”  cried  Ludlow  in  astonishment,  “not  going  to  play 
football ! why  man  you  must  have  lost  your  senses.” 

Hank  grinned  good  naturedly.  “Waal,  Mister  Ludlow,”  he 
responded,  “I’m  kinder  used  tew  havin’  folks  tell  me  that,  but  I’ll 
tell  yew  my  reasons  for  not  wantin’  tew  jine  no  team.  I reckon 
yew  won’t  have  no  trouble  guessin’  as  how  I’m  a farmer’s  son. 
Waal,  there’s  five  more  like  me  tew  hum,  besides  Dad,  me  bein’ 
the  youngest.  Long  about  three  years  back,  I ’sorter  'lowed  as 
how  I hadn’t  got  much  edgecation,  an’  I wanted  tew  go  tew  col- 
lege. My  folks  ’lowed  as  how  I was  crazy,  an’  said  as  how  I’d 
have  tew  save  my  wages,  an’  pay  my  way.  I saved  ’em,  an’  now 
I’m  agoin’  to  take  up  litrachure,  an’  I aint  a goin’  tew  waste  time.” 

Ludlow  listened  to  Hank’s  story;  it  made  his  heart  ache  to 
think  that  this  brawny  fellow,  six  feet  six,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds  refused  to  play  “feetball,”  as  he  called  it.  The 

coach  begged,  made  offers  of  well,  never  mind,  just 

offered  inducements ; but  all  in  vain.  Harrison  shook  his  head, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  enroll  as  a student  of  Northern 
University. 
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“Oh,  pipe  the  rustic  swain,”  cried  a youth  who  was  wont  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  a language  peculiarly  his  own,  as  Hank 
appeared  on  the  campus.  “And  likewise  cast  your  lamps  upon 
yon  hoofs.”  For  poor  Hank  possessed  enormous  feet;  and  to 
make  matters  worse  he  had  them  encased  in  heavy  cowhide  shoes, 
not  stylish,  but  very  comfortable.  One  of  the  students  strolled 
over  to  Hank  and  remarked,  “Say,  rube,  you  had  better  get  rid 
of  those — er — a — shoes,  I suppose  you  call  them  or  someone  may 
get  rid  of  them  for  you.”  “Waal,  stranger,”  returned  Hank  with 
his  usual  smile  of  good  nature,  “I  aint  agoin’  tew  get  rid  of  ’em 
fur  nuthin’  nur  nobody;  an’  nuthin’  nur  nobody  aint  agoin’  tew 
get  rid  of  ’em  fur  me.  A brother  of  mine  wore  a pair  of  these 
here  stylish  store  shoes  once,  an’  his  feet  aint  let  up  hurtin’  him 
yet;  an’  I’m  acomin’  here  tew  study  an’  not  tew  nurse  sore  feet.” 

Hank  did  well  in  class  that  day  and  was  delighted  with  his 
studies,  which  by  the  way  included ' English  grammar.  He 
slept  soundly  that  night  and  did  not  know  that  his  door  opened 
softly  about  midnight,  and  that  five  dark  forms  entered  the  room. 
The  leader  told  his  followers  that  the  shoes  had  to  be  obtained 
at  all  costs,  and  warned  them  not  to  make  the  slightest  noise. 
The  search  began ; but  the  leader  suddenly  stumbled  over  the 
shoes,  and  in  falling  frantically  seized  a table  cover,  bringing 
down  a shower  of  books  upon  his  head,  while  shouts  of  laughter 
burst  from  the  other  four  visitors.  The  uproar  awoke  Harrison, 
who  sprang  from  bed  and  seized  a chair,  whereat  the  intruders 
beat  a hasty  retreat.  Visits  of  this  sort  became  so  frequent  that 
poor  Hank  was  finally  compelled  to  wear  his  clumsy  shoes  to 
bed. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  thing  which  annoyed 
Hank.  Every  second  day  Coach  Ludlow  came  to  him,  told  him 
how  badly  he  was  needed  on  the  eleven,  begged  him  to  play ; but 
Hank  always  refused.  Finally  Ludlow’s  patience  came  to  an 
end ; “Harrison,”  he  said  one  day,  “you  have  no  college  spirit  in 
you,  you  have  no  loyalty  in  you,  you  have  no  red  blood  in  your 
veins,  you’re  a traitor  to  your  college.”  “No  spirit?”  “No 
loyalty?”  “No  red  blood ?”  “A  traitor?” — The  next  day  Hank 
reported  for  football.  He  easily  made  the  position  of  full- 
back on  the  varsity  team.  About  the  science  of  the  game  he 
knew  nothing,  but — could  tear  holes  in  an  enemy’s  defense  in 
excellent  fashion. 

Thanksgiving  Day  came,  and  with  it  the  great  gridiron  bat- 
tle between  the  rival  Universities,  Northern  and  Western,  the 
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game  being  played  on  the  former’s  field.  Hank  was  on  hand,  a 
big  “N”  on  his  chest,  his  big  shoes  on  his  feet.  For  he  even 
wore  them  in  football  knowing  that  no  one  would  attempt  then 
to  steal  them  from  him.  The  grandstand  was  black  with  people 
when  the  referee  blew  his  whistle  for  play  to  begin.  The  honors 
were  evenly  divided  in  the  first  half  neither  side  being  able  to 
score. 

In  the  second  half  Northern’s  goal  was  at  the  “dressing 
room  end  of  the  field,”  so  called  because  the  athletes’  dressing 
room  was  situated  not  far  behind  the  goal  posts.  Both  elevens 
played  excellently  and  it  seemed  that  there  would  be  no  scoring 
done  by  either  team.  Two  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  half, 
and  it  had  grown  quite  dark  by  that  time,  Northern  secured  the 
ball  at  the  center  of  the  field  on  a fumble.  The  Northern  rooters 
yelled  and  sang,  the  Western  rooters  flung  back  cheer  for  cheer 
and  song  for  song.  “14- 17-2 1-39,”  came  in  clear  tones  from 
Northern’s  quarter,  the  signal  meaning  that  Captain  Moore,  the 
left  halfback  was  to  take  the  hide.  The  ball  was  passed,  Moore 
fumbled  it;  a shout  arose  from  the  spectators  as  they  saw  Hank 
Harrison  stoop  down,  straighten  up  again,  and  then  dash  toward 
the  “dressing  room  end  of  the  field,”  crying  out  “nuthin'  nur 
nobody  won’t  get  it  from  me.”  Harrison’s  men  ran  with  him, 
giving  splendid  interference,  while  the  whole  Western  team  tried 
to  get  at  him.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  young  giant  to  the 
line.  The  followers  of  Northern  howled,  the  followers  of 
Western  groaned.  The  twenty-yard  line  was  reached,  the  fifteen- 
yard,  the  ten,  the  five — but  Harrison  was  suddenly  tackled  and 
thrown  to  the  ground.  The  players  gazed  for  a moment  at 
Hank,  then  uttered  a cry  of  horror.  For  tucked  safely  beneath 
his  brawny  arm  was — his  shoe.  They  turned  just  in  time  to 
see  Captain  Moore  carry  the  ball  over  the  line  for  a touchdown. 
The  Western  men  crowded  around  the  referee ; “No  rule  prohib- 
iting a man  from  carrying  his  shoe  if  he  wants  to”  said  the 
official,  “the  score  stands.”  And  Northern  had  defeated 
Western. 

After  the  battle  Coach  Ludlow  grasped  Harrison’s  big  hairy 
hand.  “Hank,  old  man,”  said  he,  “you’re  a hero;  I’m  mighty 
glad  that  shoe  of  yours  fell  off  when  it  did.  Moore  scored  the 
touchdown  all  right,  but  say,  kid,  Hank  Harrison  and  his  shoe 
really  won  that  game.”  Edward  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 
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WORK  which  gives  every  promise  of  becoming  a forceful 


influence  for  good  in  the  civic  and  social  as  well  as  in  the 


religious  life  of  all  who  share  in  its  activities,  and  which, 


in  the  opinion  of  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X.  is  one  of  the 
greatest  agencies  in  the  task  for  restoring  “all  things  in  God,”  was 
recently  started  here  at  Fordham.  I speak  of  the  work  of 
Retreats  for  Laymen. 

To  many,  the  word,  retreat,  has  a very  distant  meaning. 
With  it  they  couple  vague  and  false  ideas  of  mental  and  physical 
inactivity,  of  hours  of  never-ending  tedium,  followed  by  lengthy 
discourses  on  “piety”  and  “religion”  by  preaching  or  doctrinal 
instruction.  “A  retreat,”  they  say,  “is  a holy  and  wholesome 
thing  for  the  clergy,  but  we  men  of  the  world,  men  with  heavy 
parts  to  play — what  time  have  we  to  spend  in  practices  of  piety 
or  in  works  of  religious  ardor?”  These  men  forget,  or  rather 
lose  sight  of  the  true  end,  the  true  aim,  and  the  true  signification 
of  a retreat.  A retreat  in  its  most  literal  sense  is  a retiring,  a 
withdrawal  of  one’s  self,  especially  from  what  is  dangerous  or 
disagreeable,  in  its  spiritual  sense  it  is  a withdrawal  from  tem- 
poral affairs  to  consider  the  eternal  affairs  of  the  soul.  It  is 
rest  from  the  surface  things — to  be  intensely  active  with  the 
spirit  things,  and  heart  things  of  truth  and  law.  It  is  a turning- 
aside  from  time  values  to  be  occupied  with  eternal  verities.  It 
is  a time  to  put  order  into  one’s  life,  to  take  account  of  one’s 
spiritual  affairs,  to  take  one’s  bearings  in  life’s  journeying — to 
study  the  buildings  which  make  for  the  saving  and  upbuilding  of 
character.  In  a word,  it  is  a series  of  exercises  which  teach  what 
it  is  to  be  a living  man  and  a true  Christian. 

Those  who  make  the  retreat  have  the  example  of  their  fel- 
lows for  encouragement ; the  companionship  of  silence ; ample 
time  and  opportunity  for  thought  and  prayer ; and  the  sustaining 
power  and  inspiration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Mass  and  Holy 
Communion. 


A Group  of  Retreatants 
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It  is  obvious  that  such  a scheme  meets  a definite  need  in 
the  feverishly  active  life  of  today,  and  equally  obvious  that  it 
offers  an  attractive  means  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  soul  and 
body — apart  from  its  real  and  higher  end.  In  keeping  with  this, 
we  find  the  movement  enthusiastically  supported  by  all  sects  and 
conditions  of  men  wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 

A few  words  of  explanation  may  be  helpful  to  those  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  following  of  the  exercises  of  a Retreat. 
First,  then,  a Retreat  has  its  own  atmosphere — silence,  order  and 
that  unison  of  spirit  which  marks  association  of  many  minds 
interested  in  a common  end.  Second,  there  is  a personal  work 
of  the  retreatant — his  meditation,  following  the  “points”  given 
by  the  Director.  This  exercise  is  not  so  difficult  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears.  All  men  meditate,  however  the  subject  and  character 
of  the  meditation  of  each  may  vary.  The  Retreat  calls  upon  us 
to  do  for  heart  and  spirit  only  what  we  are  every  day  doing  for 
stocks  and  bonds,  for  money  and  influence.  Man  meditates  on 
the  eternal  business  of  his  soul  as  he  meditates  on  the  temporal 
business  of  his  body.  He  concentrates  his  facilities  upon  the 
great  truths  of  salvation,  as  he  does  on  whatever  interests  him  or 
is  of  importance  to  him,  in  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  market- 
place. Third,  the  Retreat  has  its  free  time  which  the  retreatant 
should  spend  as  profitably  as  possible — in  recollection,  the  reading 
of  books  from  the  Retreat  Library,  visits  with  Our  Lord  and 
taking  council  with  the  Spiritual  Director. 

Each  man  makes  the  Retreat  for  himself.  The  “points” 
define  and  illuminate  the  significance  of  man’s  relations  to  his 
Maker,  his  fellow-man  and  all  creatures.  The  meditation  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  natural  and  Christian  morality.  The  appeal  is 
to  the  whole  man  and  the  object  is  to  give  strength  as  well  as 
light  for  the  upbuilding  of  character.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  mind  to  new  meanings  in  human  relationships ; the 
making  of  a new  beginning  in  the  soul’s  journey  to  God,  and 
the  stimulus  of  a sympathetic  direction. 

Moreover,  in  these  hard,  soul-forgetting  days  a Retreat  is 
a vital  necessity  for  each  and  very  man.  It  is  a necessity,  because 
the  stress  and  strain  of  material  strenuosity  tend  to  absorb  the 
energies  of  life  and  make  the  body  the  all  of  man ; it  is  a necessity, 
because  our  social  and  civic  atmosphere  is  growing  both  irreverent 
and  irreligious,  and  even  when  the  natural  does  not  pass  for  the 
casual  and  sensuous,  the  supernatural  is  studiously  eliminated  or 
altogether  ignored ; but  in  a larger  and  higher  sense  it  is  a neces- 
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sity,  because  it,  more  than  anything  else  on  this  earth,  can  help 
man  to  work  out  his  last  end — the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

Such  then  is  the  true  end,  such  the  aim,  and  such  the  real 
significance  of  a Layman’s  Retreat ; and  it  is  in  furtherance  of 
this  end  and  these  aims  that  what  has  become  known  among  us  as 
the  Laymen’s  Retreat  movement  in  New  York  has  been  inaug- 
urated here  at  Fordham. 

The  work  of  Spiritual  Retreats  for  Laymen  is  not  a new  one. 
It  has  been  carried  on  with  remarkable  success  by  the  Laity  of 
Europe  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  first  House  of  Retreats 
at  Fayt-les-Marage,  Belgium,  in  1891.  Starting  there,  in  that  lit- 
tle town,  in  the  humblest  of  homes, but  fed  and  nourished  and  kept 
alive  by  those  saints  of  God,  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
it  spread  so  fast  and  was  so  thoroughly  organized,  that  at  the 
present  day  there  are  twenty-two  houses  in  Belgium,  devoted  to 
this  special  work,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  practically  every  indus- 
trial centre.  More  than  80,000  men  of  the  working  class  and 
17,000  men  of  the  capital  class  have  made  retreats  in  these 
houses,  so  that  at  the  present  day  there  are  in  Belgium  alone 
over  10,000  men  who  yearly  spend  three  days  in  making  the 
“Spiritual  Exercises.”  The  records  in  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  other  countries  offer  similar  testimony  to  the 
the  popularity  of  the  “Retreat  Movement.” 

And  so  may  the  good  work  go  on  ever  progressing,  until 
in  place  of  one  temporary  House  of  Retreats  at  Fordham 
and  the  twenty-odd  pioneer  retreatants,  hundreds  of  permanent 
houses  shall,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  rear 
their  spires  to  the  skies,  and  millions  of  men  join  hands  at  the 
altar  and  participate  in  yearly  Retreats.  Harry  F.  Hammer. 
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IT  is  usual  to  think  that  there  was  very  little  attention  paid  to 
scientific  subjects  in  centuries  before  the  last  and  that  such 
ideas  as  men  had  and  endeavored  to  cultivate  in  this  matter 
were  rather  absurd  and  not  at  all  the  great  fortifying  thoughts 
that  recent  generations  have  occupied  themselves  with. 
The  main  purpose  of  much  of  the  writing  of  Dr.  Walsh,  the 
dean  of  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  has  been 
directed  to  showing  that  such  an  opinion  of  the  great  thinkers 
and  students  and  investigators  of  the  middle  ages  is  founded 
on  nothing  more  than  ignorance  of  their  writings.  It  became 
the  custom  to  decry  them  after  the  reformation  because 
then  there  was  the  definite  purpose  of  blackening  the  Old 
Church.  Subsequent  writers  have  too  readily  accepted  these 
second  hand  opinions  and  have  not  consulted  the  works  of  the 
great  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  time.  Just  as  soon  as  these  men 
are  read  in  the  original  all  the  contempt  for  their  supposed  indul- 
gence in  absurdities  so  characteristic  of  most  modern  history 
vanishes  or  .is  transformed  into  admiration  for  the  magnificent 
anticipations  of  what  is  best  in  our  modern  science  that  came  to 
these  wonderful  students  of  the  past. 

In  his  lecture  before  the  Medical  Club  of  John  Hopkins 
University  which  was  published  in  the  July  number  of  the  Bul- 
letin of  John  Hopkins  Hospital,  the  formal  publication  of  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  he  called  attention  to  the  antici- 
pations of  all  that  was  best  in  our  modern  surgery  by  the  great 
father  of  modern  surgery,  Guy  de  Chauliac,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery at  Montpelier  University,  Chamberlain  and  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  three  of  the  Avignon  Popes  and  one  of  the  greatest 
contributors  to  surgery  that  ever  lived.  Guy  de  Chauliac  died 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  his  books  are  a 
veritable  mine  of  precious  thought  in  surgical  matters.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Archives  of  Diagnosis  Dr.  Walsh  called 
attention  to  an  early  Allusion  to  Accurate  Methods  in  Diagnosis 
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which  was  made  in  the  writings  of  a great  Cardinal  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  Cardinal  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  important  ecclesiastics  of  his  time.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Pope  on  many  confidential  missions  and  was  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  inmost  spirit  of  the  Church  better  than  any  one  else 
of  his  epoch.  The  story  of  his  contribution  to  medicine  then 
was  extremely  interesting. 

About  ten  years  ago  Prof.  Ernest  Von  Leydn,  at  that  time 
the  director  of  the  first  medical  clinic  of  the  Charite,  and 
one  of  the  teachers  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  in 
sketching  the  history  of  the  taking  of  the  pulse  as  an 
important  aid  to  diagnostics  in  medicine  said  that  John  Floyer 
is  usually  named  as  the  man  who  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  introduced  the  practice  of  determining  the 
pulse  rate  by  means  of  the  watch.  He  suggested,  however,  that 
William  Harvey,  the  English  physiologist  to  whom  we  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  had  also  suggested  the 
use  of  the  watch  in  counting  the  pulse  and  the  value  of  the  pulse 
in  medical  diagnosis.  Prof.  Carl  Binz  of  the  University  of  Bonn 
commenting  on  these  remarks  of  von  Leydn  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  two  centuries  before  either  of  these  men  to  whom 
the  careful  measurement  of  the  pulse  rate  is  attributed  as  a dis- 
covery were  born,  a distinguished  German  churchman,  who  died 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  suggested 
a method  of  accurate  estimation  of  the  pulse  that  deserves  a 
place  in  medical  history.  This  suggestion  is  so  much  in  accord 
with  modern  demands  for  greater  accuracy  in  diagnosis  that 
it  seems  not  inappropriate  to  talk  of  it  as  the  first  definite 
attempt  at  laboratory  methods  in  the  departments  of  medicine. 
The  suggester  curiously  enough  was  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa, 
who  is  known  in  history  as  Cusa  or  Cusanus  from  the  Latin  name 
of  the  town  of  Cues  on  the  Moselle  river  some  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Treves,  where  he  was  born.  His  family  name,  Nicholas 
Krebs,  has  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  name  derived  from  his 
native  town,  which  is  the  only  reason  why  most  of  the  world 
knows  anything  about  that  town.  Cardinal  Cusanus  suggested 
that  in  various  forms  of  disease  and  at  various  times  of  life,  as 
in  childhood,  boyhood,  manhood  and  old  age  the  pulse  was  very 
different.  It  would  be  extremely  invaluable  to  have  some  method 
of  accurately  estimating,  measuring  and  recording  these  differ- 
ences for  medical  purposes.  At  that  time  watches  had  not  yet 
been  invented  and  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  esti- 
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mated  the  time  by  the  clocks,  for  almost  the  only  clocks  in 
existence  were  those  in  the  towers  of  the  cathedrals  and  the  public 
buildings.  The  first  watches,  Nuremberg  eggs  as  they  were 
called,  were  not  made  by  Peter  Henlein  until  well  on  into  the 
next  century.  The  only  method  of  measuring  time  with  any 
accuracy  in  private  houses  was  the  clepsydra  or  water-clock, 
which  measured  the  time  intervals  by  the  flow  of  a definite  amount 
of  water.  Cardinal  Cusanus  suggested  that  the  water-clock 
should  be  employed  for  estimating  the  pulse  frequency.  His 
idea  was  that  the  amount  of  water  which  flowed  while  a hundred 
beats  of  the  pulse  occurred  should  be  weighed  and  this  weight 
compared  with  that  of  the  water  which  flowed  while  a hundred 
beats  of  the  normal  pulse  of  a number  of  average  individuals  of 
the  same  age  were  being  counted. 

This  was  very  simple  and  a very  ingenious  suggestion.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  now  whether  it  was  adopted  to  any 
extent  or  not.  It  may  seem  rather  surprising,  however,  that  a 
cardinal  should  have  been  the  one  to  make  such  a suggestion. 
Cusanus,  however,  was  very  much  interested  in  mathematics 
and  in  the  natural  sciences  and  we  have  many  wonderful  sugges- 
tions from  his  pen.  He  was  the  first  for  instance,  to  suggest, 
more  than  a century  before  Copernicus,  that  the  earth  was  not 
the  center  of  the  universe  and  that  it  would  not  be  absolutely  at 
rest  or  as  he  said  devoid  of  all  motion.  His  words  are:  “Terra 
igitur,  quae  centrum  esse  nequit  motu  omni  carere  non  postet.” 
He  described  very  clearly  how  the  earth  moved  round  its  own 
axis  and  then  he  added  what  cannot  fail  to  be  a surprising  declar- 
ation for  those  in  the  modern  times  who  think  such  an  idea  of 
much  later  origin,  that  he  considered  that  the  earth  itself  cannot 
be  fixed,  but  moves  as  do  the  other  stars  in  the  heavens.  The  ex- 
pression is  so  astonishing  at  that  time  in  the  world’s  history  that  it 
seems  worth  the  while  to  give  it  in  its  original  form  so  that  it  may 
be  seen  clearly  that  it  is  not  any  modern  interpretation  of  his 
expression  but  the  actual  expression  itself  that  conveys  this  idea. 
He  said : “Consideravi  quod  terra  ista  non  potest  esse  fixa,  sed 
movetur  ut  alite  stellae.” 

Cusanus  was  an  extremely  practical  man,  he  was  constantly 
looking  for  and  devising  methods  of  applying  practically  princi- 
ples of  science  to  ordinary  life.  As  we  shall  see  in  discussing  his 
suggestion  for  the  estimation  of  the  pulse  rate  later  on,  he  made 
many  other  suggestions  for  diagnostic  purposes  in  medicine,  sug- 
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gested  other  applications  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  to  his 
generation. 

Many  of  Cusanus’s  hooks  have  curiously  modern  names. 
He  wrote,  for  instance,  a series  of  mathematical  treatises  in 
Latin,  of  course,  on  “Geometric  Transmutations,”  on  “Arithme- 
tical Complements,”  on  “Mathematical  Complements,”  on  “Math- 
ematical Perfection,”  and  on  “The  Correction  of  the  Calendar.” 
In  his  time  the  calendar  was  out  more  than  nine  days,  and  Cusa- 
nus  was  one  of  those  who  aroused  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject 
so  that  in  the  next  century  the  correction  was  actually  made  by 
the  great  Jesuit  mathematician,  Father  Clavius.  Perhaps  the 
work  of  Cusanus  that  is  best  known  is  that  “On  Learned  Ignor- 
ance Dc  doctra  ignorantia ,”  in  which  the  Cardinal  points  out  how 
things  that  educated  people  think  they  know  are  entirely  wrong. 
It  reminds  one  very  much  of  Josh  Billings’  remark  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  ignorance  of  mankind  that  makes  them  ridiculous 
as  the  knowing  so  many  things  that  ain’t  so.  It  is  from  this 
work  that  the  astronomical  quotations  which  we  have  made  are 
taken.  The  book  that  is  of  special  interest  to  physicians  is  his 
“Dialogue  on  Static  Experiments,”  which  he  wrote  in  1450  and 
which  contains  the  following  passages : 

“Since  the  weight  of  the  blood  and  the  urine  of  a healthy 
and  of  a diseased  man,  of  a young  man  and  of  an  old  man,  of  a 
German  and  an  African,  is  different  for  each  individual,  why 
would  it  not  be  a great  benefit  to  the  physician  to  have  all 
of  these  various  differences  classified?  For  I think  that  a physi- 
cian would  make  a truer  judgment  from  the  weight  of  the  urine 
viewed  in  connection  with  its  color  than  he  could  make  from  its 
color  alone  which  might  be  fallacious.  So  also  weight  might  be 
used  as  a means  of  identifying  the  roots,  the  stems,  the  leaves, 
the  fruits,  the  seeds  and  juice  of  plants  if  the  various 
weights  of  all  plants  were  properly  noted  together  with  their 
variety  according  to  locality.  In  this  way  the  physician  would 
appreciate  their  nature  better  by  means  of  their  weight  than  if 
he  judged  them  by  their  taste  alone.  He  might  know  then  from 
a comparison  of  the  weights  of  the  plants  and  their  various 
parts  when  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  blood  and  the  urine 
how  to  make  an  application  and  a dosage  of  drugs  from  the  con- 
cordances and  differences  of  the  medicaments  and  even  might  be 
able  to  make  an  excellent  prognosis  in  the  same  way.  Thus 
from  static  experiments  he  would  approach  by  a more  precise 
knowledge  to  every  kind  of  information. 
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“Do  you  not  think  if  you  would  permit  the  water  from  the 
narrow  opening  of  a clepsydra  (water-clock)  to  flow  into  a basin 
for  as  long  as  was  necessary  to  count  the  pulse  a hundred  times 
in  a healthy  young  man  and  then  do  the  same  thing  for  an  ailing 
young  man  that  there  would  be  a noticeable  difference  between  the 
weights  of  the  water  that  would  flow  during  the  period?  From 
the  weight  of  the  water,  therefore,  one  would  arrive  at  a better 
knowledge  of  the  differences  in  the  pulse  of  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy,  and  so  also  to  information  in 
regard  to  various  diseases  since  there  would  be  one  weight  and 
therefore  one  pulse  in  one  disease  and  another  weight  and  another 
pulse  in  another  disease.  In  this  way  a better  judgment  of  the 
differences  in  the  pulse  could  be  obtained  than  from  the  touch  of 
the  vein  thus  as  more  can  be  known  from  the  urine  about  its 
weight  than  from  its  color  alone. 

“Just  in  the  same  way  would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  a 
more  accurate  judgment  with  regard  to  the  breathing  if  the  in- 
spirations and  the  expirations  were  studied  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  water  that  passed  during  a certain  interval?  If 
while  water  was  flowing  from  a clepsydra  one  were  to  count  a 
hundred  expirations  in  a boy  and  then  in  an  old  man,  of  course 
there  would  not  be  the  same  amount  of  water  at  the  end  of  the 
enumeration.  Then  this  same  thing  might  be  done  for  other  ages 
and  states  of  the  body.  As  a consequence,  when  the  physician 
once  knew  what  the  weight  of  water  that  represented  the  number 
of  expirations  of  a healthy  boy  or  youth  and  then  of  an  individ- 
ual of  the  same  age  ill  of  some  infirmity  or  other,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  by  this  observation  he  will  come  to  a knowledge  of  the  health 
or  illness  and  something  about  the  case  and  perhaps  also  with 
more  certainty  would  be  able  to  choose  the  remedy  and  the  dose 
required.  If  he  found  in  a healthy  young  man  apparently  the 
same  weight  as  in  an  old  and  increpid  individual  he  might  readily 
be  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  young  man  would  surely  die 
and  in  this  way  have  some  evidence  for  his  prognosis  in  the  case. 
Besides,  if  in  fevers  in  the  same  way  careful  studies  were  made 
of  the  differences  in  the  weight  of  water  for  pulse  and  respiration 
in  the  warm  and  cold  paroxysms  would  it  not  be  possible 
thus  to  know  the  disease  better  and  perhaps  get  a more  effica- 
cious remedy  ?” 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  passage,  Cusanus  had  many  more 
ideas  than  merely  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  pulse  frequency 
when  he  suggested  the  use  of  the  water-clock.  Evidently  the 
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thought  had  come  to  him  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sub- 
stances, that  is,  their  weight  in  comparison  to  the  weight  of  water, 
might  be  valuable  information.  Before  his  time  physicians  had 
depended  only  on  the  color  and  taste  of  the  urine  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  He  proposed  that  they  should  weigh  it  and  even 
suggested  that  they  should  weigh  also  the  blood,  I suppose  in 
case  of  venesection  for  comparison’s  sake.  He  also  thought  that 
the  comparative  weight  of  various  roots,  stems,  leaves,  juices, 
of  plants  might  give  hints  for  the  therapeutic  uses  of  these  sub- 
stances. This  is  the  sort  of  idea  that  we  are  apt  to  think  of  as 
typically  modern.  Specific  gravities  and  atomic  weights  have 
been  more  than  once  supposed  to  represent  laws  in  therapeutics 
that  so  far  we  have  not  succeeded  in  finding,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  realize  that  it  is  nearly  five  hundred  years  since  the  first  thought 
in  this  line  was  clearly  expressed  by  a distinguished  thinker  and 
scientific  writer. 

To  those  who  might  be  suprised  that  a churchman  of  this 
supposedly  beknighted  period,  the  fifteenth  century,  should  have 
come  to  conclusions  that  are  so  strikingly  modern  in  their  sig- 
nificance, it  may  be  well  to  recall  some  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  were  contemporaries  of  Cardinal  Nicholas.  The  greatest 
of  them  was  undoubtedly  Thomas  a Kempis,  whose  little  book 
“The  Imitation  of  Christ”  has  been  more  read  than  any  work 
except  possibly  those  of  the  three  greatest  poets,  Homer,  Dante 
and  Shakespeare.  Thomas  and  Nicholas  were  both  products  of 
the  schools  of  the  “Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,”  who  during 
the  same  century  taught  Rudolph  Agricola,  the  Greek  scholar, 
and  Erasmus,  the  great  humanist.  Nicholas’  greatest  contem- 
porary in  science,  was  Regiomontanus,  as  he  is  called  from  his 
birthplace,  whose  real  name  is  Johann  Muller,  and  who  refounded 
astronomy  in  modern  times.  It  was  his  calendars  which  really 
constituted  the  nautical  almanacs  that  were  used  by  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  navigators,  Columbus,  Vasco  Da  Gama  and 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When 
Cusanus  died,  Columbus  was  nearly  20  ye^rs  old  and  Copernicus 
about  the  same  age.  The  two  men  who  were  to  give  the  world  a 
new  Universe  and  a new  world,  were  just  beginning  their  great 
careers. 

Within  twenty  years’  of  Cusanus’  death  all  the  great  men  of 
the  Renaissance  period  were  alive.  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  Aristo  Linacre,  Sir  Thomas  More  were 
all  born  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  was  also  Basil 
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Valentine,  to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction  of  chemistry  into 
medicine,  and  Paraclesus,  to  whom  we  must  feel  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  freedom  of  investigation.  Within  fifty 
years  after  his  death  Vesalius,  Columbus,  Eustachius,  Fallopius, 
Caesalpinus,  Varolis,  and  nearly  all  the  men  whose  names  are  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  the  history  of  anatomy  had  been  born.  When  we 
look  at  Cusanus’  suggestions  in  the  fifteenth  century  with  regard 
to  what  are  practically  laboratory  methods  for  the  diagnosis  of 
human  ills  in  so  far  as  information  may  be  obtained  with  regard 
to  them  from  the  pulse,  the  respirations  and  the  urine,  on  the 
background  of  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  great  men  of  the 
period,  then  it  seems  quite  natural  that  a progressive  idea  of  this 
kind  should  have  come  to  a great  thinker  of  that  time.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  surprising  if  some  significant  suggestion  of 
had  not  come  from  such  a thoughtful  generation. 


Crptng  to  Cotier  ttje  Crotods 

A FRIEND  who  believes  that  as  a commentator  on  the 
recent  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  The  Fordham 
Monthly  ought  to  rival  the  Associated  Press  respect- 
fully suggested  that  the  writer  “cover”  the  crowds  which  during 
that  memorable  week  of  last  month  left  molecules  of  their  shoe 
leather  scattered  about  our  streets.  I hastened  to  assure  my  dear 
friend  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
follow  out  his  suggestion  to  the  letter,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I do  not  possess  the  Occultists’  power  of  projecting  the  mind  to 
any  desired  place,  and  that  my  soul  which  will  at  some  future 
time  be  able  to  move  about  with  marvelous  celerity  is  still  ham- 
pered by  my  human  body,  I am  forced  to  admit  that  “covering” 
the  crowds  is  rather  a difficult  proposition.  At  any  rate  I have 
done  the  best  I could,  and  if  among  the  throngs  one  or  two 
persons  chanced  to  escape  my  observation  I protest  that  it  was 
entirely  an  oversight  and  offer  my  humble  apologies. 
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The  first  crowd  I saw  was  arguing  with  the  official  who 
collects  ferriage  from  truck  drivers  and  automobilists  at  St. 
George,  Staten  Island.  This  crowd  wanted  to  go  out  upon  the 
dock  beside  the  ferry  house  and  see  the  foreign  fleet  arrive  and 
then  get  back  to  the  New  York  boat  without  a ticket.  When 
tired  of  this  pastime  it  became  listless  until  some  one  set  up 
the  cry  “Here  come  the  English  ships.”  This  was  followed  by 
an  exchange  of  salutes  by  the  American  and  British  squadrons, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Half  Moon  coming  down  the  Bay 
under  full  sail.  Next  came  the  Clermont  from  the  direction  of 
Kill  von  Kull.  The  crowd’s  interest  rose  with  each  new  occur- 
ence and  fell  as  the  novelty  wore  off,  as  is  the  nature  of  New 
York  crowds.  To  interest  a New  Yorker,  however,  is  a com- 
paratively simple  matter,  and  to  divert  his  interest  is  still  easier. 
This  was  evident  during  the  military  parade. 

At  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-sixth  Street  over  a hundred 
spectators  were  massed.  All  appeared  intensely  engrossed  in  the 
passing  regiments.  One  individual,  however,  assuming  the  ex- 
pression of  an  army  officer  at  Fort  Myer,  tilted  his  head  slowly 
back  and  began  to  gaze  heavenward.  One  by  one  other  heads 
commenced  to  tilt,  until  within  a few  short  moments,  instead  of 
one  there  were  one  hundred  and  one  eager  faces  scanning  the 
skies  for  a glimpse  of  the  aeroplanes.  The  originator  of  the 
sky-gazing  fad  had  probably  dropped  back  his  head  to  give  his 
Adam’s  apple  a little  fresh  air,  or  perhaps  to  wonder  why  the 
cornices  or  copings  of  the  roofs  above  him  didn’t  give  ’way 
under  the  weight  of  multitudes  upon  them. 

During  the  historical  pageant  the  throngs  exhibited  the 
same  characteristics,  being  just  as  willing  to  bestow  attention 
upon  the  African  lady,  who  had  fainted  because  the  music  of  an 
ambulance  gong  delighted  her  ears,  as  to  watch  the  parade.  And 
those  who  allowed  every  passing  trifle  to  distract  their  attention 
were  not  all  New  Yorkers,  for  the  visitor  imbibes  the  Manhattan 
spirit  with  his  or  her  first  sip  of  Croton  water.  I never  took  the 
trouble  to  inquire  at  just  what  period  in  the  world’s  history  the 
practise  of  chewing  gum  came  into  vogue,  and  evidently  no  one 
else  had  done  so,  for  many  of  those  upon  the  historical  floats 
endeavored  to  improve  their  digestions  and  strengthen  their  jaws 
by  that  practice  without  eliciting  any  comment  from  the 
crowds.  Also  no  one  seemed  to  notice  that  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  floats  in  the  Carnival  Night  parade  had  been  painted  by  a 
spelling  reformer  who  spelled  the  word  “origin”  o-r-i-g-o-n,  and 
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put  an  extra  “e”  in  “Sheba”  whose  queen  rode  upon  one  of  the 
big  wagons. 

For  those  wishing  to  view  the  operations  on  the  Hudson 
River,  Fort  Washington  Point  was  one  of  the  principal  vantage 
points.  On  the  day  of  the  “Naval  Review”  its  rocky  margin  was 
lined  with  members  and  friends  of  the  Washington  Heights  Dele- 
gation of  the  Sight-seeing  Society.  The  Police  Reserves  were  on 
hand  too.  They,  ever  solicitous  for  the  public  safety  and  fearing 
lest  someone  venture  too  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  drove  back  the 
crowds  from  the  rocks  to  the  greensward  beyond,  thus  spoiling 
for  many  of  them  the  view  of  the  river.  Then  with  a conscious- 
ness of  duty  done  the  officers  gracefully  occupied  the  positions 
recently  vacated  at  their  request.  The  crowd’s  murmurs  of  dis- 
approval soon  gave  way  to  tones  of  expectancy,  for  down  the 
river  could  be  seen  the  little  fleet  of  torpedo  boats  which  formed 
the  very  front  ranks  of  the  procession.  It  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion that  as  a disturber  of  the  calm  serenity  of  the  surface  of  a 
river,  a torpedo  boat,  small  though  it  be,  takes  the  palm  from  the 
biggest  of  the  river  steamers.  And  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  particular  case  to  which  I refer  you  can’t  beat  them  for  dis- 
turbers of  the  placidity  of  the  police.  That  particular  roar,  fol- 
lowed by  a dull  thud,  which  set  the  Jerseyites  to  speculating  on 
that  day  was  the  great  laugh  which  went  up  from  the  crowd  on 
the  Point  and  re-echoed  on  the  Palisades  when  the  wash  from  the 
torpedo  boats  almost  swept  the  “cops”  overboard. 

The  foregoing  are  few  incidents  and  impressions  gathered 
“here  and  there,”  and  although  they  are  few,  their  scenes  range 
from  Staten  Island  to  Fort  Washington  Park,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a little  truth  and  a little  imagination  the  reader  can  easily  fill  in 
what  happened  in  the  regions  between. 

I retract  what  I said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  about 
the  difficulty  of  “covering”  crowds.  That’s  easy.  The  difficult 
part  is  covering  pages.  Joseph  E.  Larkin. 


Boston  Beans 

(With  Apologies  to  Kipling), 

I. 

You  may  talk  o’  fare  that’s  fine 
When  at  home  you  sweetly  dine 
Or  at  a very  swell  hotel  that’s  all  the  squeeze; 

But  when  you’re  up  at  college, 

You  will  cram  in  with  your  knowledge, 

Heavy  plates  of  mashed  potatoes  an’  cold  peas. 

Now  in  Ram  Ram’s  classic  halls, 

Where  1 used  to  have  my  squalls 
A-fightin’  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek, 

Of  all  the  grub  I ate, 

Off  any  bloomin’  plate 

’Twas  the  Boston  beans — 1 guess  they  couldn’t  speak. 
It  was  “Beans!  Beans!  Beans!” 

With  the  waiters  doing  quick-step  in  their  jeans. 
When  all  other  grub  gave  out, 

You  could  hear  the  students  shout 

“Hi!  waiters,  come  an’  rush  the  Boston  Beans!” 

II. 


I shan’t  forget  the  night 
With  a flash  went  out  the  light, 

An’  we  found  ourselves  in  darkness  an’  despair; 
Like  gulls  that  flit  the  ocean 
Things  took  to  wings  an’  motion, 

An’  the  Boston  beans  came  flyin’  thro’  the  air. 
Of  course,  there  was  some  routin’ 

As  the  proctor  got  a scoutin’ 

But  for  him  the  students  didn’t  give  a rap. 

It  was  duck  beneath  a table 
Just  as  quick  as  you  were  able, 

An’  we  did  it  with  some  vigor,  vim,  an’  snap. 

It  was  “Beans ! Beans ! Beans !” 

With  the  waiters  all  a-shiver  in  their  jeans. 
When  at  last  those  lights  came  on 
With  howls  did  we  respon’ 

“Hi ! waiters,  come  an’  rush  the  Boston  Beans !” 


III. 


So  I’ll  meet  ’em  later  on, 

When  from  Ram  Ram  I am  gone, 

And  I dine  out  at  Childs’  restaurants  galore; 

My  face  to  satiate 

They’ll  be  waitin’  on  a plate 

Will  I eat  ’em  up  again,  an’  ask  for  more? 

It  was  “Beans!  Beans!  Beans!” 

An’  we  got  ’em  twice  a week  disguised  in  greens. 
Tho’  I’ve  rushed  you  out  and  ate  you 
There  is  nothin’  that  can  mate  you, 

Thou  ill  omen  of  dyspepsia — Boston  beans. 

AMBROSE  T.  McCAFFERTY 
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AMONG  the  various  literary  studies,  both  classical  and 
modern  to  which  we  devoted  ourselves  during  the  past 
year,  none  possessed  for  us  a more  absorbing  interest,  and 
afforded  us  keener  pleasure  and  delight,  than  the  study  of  Shakes- 
peare’s famous  play,  Henry  V. 

To  set  the  play  in  real  light  let  us  institute  a comparison 
between  it  and  King  Henry  IV.  Immediately  on  studying  both 
plays  we  are  struck  by  Shakespeare’s  laxity  in  not  closely  observ- 
ing strict  dramatic  requirements.  Yet  in  Henry  V.,  they  are 
the  more  loosely  observed.  In  the  former  play,  Shakespeare’s 
creative  power  is  brought  into  lavish  action  equally  upon  Prince 
Hal,  Hotspur  and  Falstaff ; but  in  the  latter,  it  is  all  concentrated 
upon  the  central  pre-eminent  figure  of  King  Henry  V.,  which 
can  be  seen  even  in  the  opening  chorus  of  this  play,  where  the 
poet  sighs  “for  a muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend  the  brightest 
heaven  of  invention,  a kingdom  for  a stage,  princes  to  act,  and 
monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene !” 

Yet  as  the  play  proceeds,  a close  study  reveals  that  the  poet’s 
ambitions  are  far  from  being  fulfilled  from  a purely  dramatic 
standpoint,  for  the  attempt  indeed  seems  more  epic  than  dramatic, 
a fact  that  is  easily  manifest  from  the  use  of  extensive  and  highly 
polished  narrative  prologues. 

It  is  true  that  all  Shakespeare’s  historical  plays  were  written 
with  a view  to  magnify  England’s  greatness;  but  in  Henry  V., 
this  noble  motive  rises  supreme.  The  King  is  represented  as  the 
very  emblem  of  national  greatness,  and  renown,  and  is  at  once  the 
hero  of  his  race  personified,  and  the  ideal  king.  Indeed,  he  is 
“the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings.” 
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“Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 

And,  all-admiring  with  an  inward  wish 

You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a prelate: 

Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 

You  would  say  that  it  hath  been  all  in  all  his  study. 

List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music : 

Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 

Familiar  as  his  garter : that,  when  he  speaks, 

The  air,  a charter’d  libertine  is  still, 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men’s  ears, 

To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences; 

So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  his  theoric : 

And,  as  Boas  says,  what  Achilles  is  to  the  Greeks,  Roland  to  the 
Franks,  Arthur  to  the  Celts,  that  Shakespeare’s  Henry  V.  is  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons.”  And  like  these  kindred  heroes,  he  is  typical 
of  his  folk  in  its  hour  of  triumph  over  a dangerous  foe.  Thus 
the  three  elements  of  interest  in  the  drama  are  the  king  himself, 
the  nation  which  he  leads  to  victory,  and  the  rival  nation  which 
they  jointly  overthrow. 

Truly,  do  critics  say  that  Henry  V.  is  Shakespeare’s  ideal 
monarch,  and  several  marked  illustrations  can  be  given  by  study- 
ing together  the  two  most  wonderful  characters  of  all  Shakes- 
peare’s creations — King  Henry  V.,  and  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark.  Both  are  of  royal  race,  but  surrounded  by  different 
circumstances  and  possessed  of  different  dispositions.  Henry’s 
power  and  true  nobility  lies  chiefly  “ in  the  sphere  of  practical 
achievement.”  He  is  a man  of  deed  and  not  of  word.  He  is 
portrayed  in  the  play  as  constant,  eloquent, magnanimous,  just  and 
God-fearing.  He  seems  endowed  with  every  embellishment  that 
nature  could  shower  upon  him  from  the  font  of  her  prodigal 
generosity.  His  is  a simple,  straightforward  disposition,  not 
complex  and  complicated  as  Hamlet’s,  a prince,  who  although  he 
possesses  the  moral  courage  and  energy  of  a hero,  the  brain  and 
application  of  a genius,  the  will  of  a Caesar  and  the  profundity 
of  an  Aristotle,  has  also  the  destroying  influence  of  a melancholy 
which  “like  a worm  in  the  bud,  feeds  on  his  damask  cheek.” 
while  he  sits  “like  Patience  on  a monument  smiling  at  grief.” 
It  is  this  overwhelming  lethargy  of  his  will  to  act,  that  not  only 
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appears  to  crush  his  physical  powers,  but  seems  to  paralyze  his 
intellectual  acumen. 

Again  Henry  V.  was  a man  of  quick  judgment  and  firm 
determination.  Once  he  deemed  a step  necessary,  convinced  that 
it  was  just,  he  came  upon  his  offending  adversary  “in  thunder  and 
in  earthquake  like  a Jove.”  Witness  the  following  in  which  he 
hurls  his  wrath  against  the  vile  traitor,  Lord  Scroop. 

***************  But>  o, 

What  shall  I say  to  thee,  Lord  Scroop?  thou  cruel, 
Ingrateful,  savage  and  inhuman  creature ! 

Thou,  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 

That  knew’st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul, 

That  almost  might’st  have  coined  me  into  gold, 

Would’st  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy  use ! 

May  it  be  possible  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ? ’tis  so  strange, 

That  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 
As  black  and  white  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 

As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  either’s  purpose, 

Working  so  grossly  in  a natural  cause, 

That  admiration  did  not  hoop  at  them ; 

But  thou,  ’gainst  all  proportion  did’st  bring  in 
Wonder  to  wait  on  treason  and  on  murder : 

And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 

Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence ; 

And  other  devils  that  suggest  by  treasons 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 
With  patches,  colours  and  with  forms  being  fetch’d 
From  glistering  semblances  of  piety; 

But  he  that  tampered  thee  bade  thee  stand  up, 

Gave  thee  no  instances  why  thou  should’st  do  treason, 

Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor!” 

Hamlet,  on  the  other  hand,  was  slow  in  judgment,  profoundly 
philosophical,  full  of  depth  and  personality,  yet,  he  was  extremely 
imaginative,  and,  as  a consequence,  like  all  great  imaginative 
dispositions,  gave  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  a morbid  scrupul- 
osity of  action,  and  his  mind,  on  this  account  was  actuated  by 
whims  or  after  long  thought.  In  a word,  Henry  V.  towered 
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in  the  forefront,  renowned  for  his  skill  physically  and  intellect- 
ually, while,  Hamlet,  the  Danish  Prince,  is  great — truly  great — 
but  he  lacks  that  energy,  that  prepossessing  chivalric  nobility,  that 
strength  of  purpose  and  tenacity  of  determination  which  appeals 
to  man.  He  is  weak  in  action,  but  deep  of  thought,  and  seems  to 
be  constantly  afflicted  with  a depression  of  spirits  which  causes 
apparent  mental  decay  and  physical  decline. 

Yet  we  are  inclined  to  pity  Hamlet,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  to  admire  him.  But,  granting  this ; although  we  may 
track  the  melancholy  and  ill-starred  Danish  Prince  into  the  laby- 
rinth of  his  philosophical  wanderings,  and  study  with  pleasure, 
the  eccentricities  of  his  actions  and  the  sublimity  of  his  character, 
with  all  this,  I say,  we  must  necessarily  come  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion, that  as  a prince,  Henry  V.  is  the  most  vigorous- 
spirited,  noble-minded,  and  above  all,  by  far  the  manliest  and 
most  heroic  of  all  the  great  creations  of  Shakespeare’s  inimitable 
inventive  dramatic  genius.  Vincent  H.  Isaacs. 
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“No,  young  man,  I can’t  say  that  I do,”  replied  the  professor 
and  he  scrutinized  the  visitor  as  if  he  were  a hair  in  his  soup. 

“Oh,  come  now,  Prof.,”  persuaded  the  young  man  as  he 
tilted  his  green  hat  to  a dangerous  angle,  “you  surely  remember 
my  Brother  Bill.  Bill  of  ninety-two,  the  famous  discoverer  of 
the  polysiphonia  fastigiata.”  The  famous  biologist  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Spuyten  Duyvil  massaged  his  hirsute  maxillary  and  em- 
barked on  a mental  voyage  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  years  long- 
passed. 

“Ah,  yes,”  he  mused,  as  a reminiscent  smile  disturbed  his 
tranquil  countenace,  “now  I recall.  Your  brother’s  name  was 
William;  genus,  animal;  habitat,  Yonkers.” 
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“Just  as  you  like,”  replied  the  young  man,  who  honestly  be- 
lieved that  the  only  way  to  get  money  was  to  work — other  people. 

“The  first  time  I was  intimately  associated  with  your 
brother,”  continued  the  professor,  “was  during  one  of  my  clinics. 
A fine  specimen  of  Bugula  Avicularia  developed  symptoms  of 
acute  appendicitis.  An  operation  was  imperative.  In  fact,  your 
brother,  as  I now  recall,  administered  the  anaesthetic.  The  oper- 
ation was  successful  but  the  patient  died  of  shock.” 

“Poor  Bugula  Avicularia,”  sighed  the  young  man,  “his  fam- 
ily must  have  been  prostrated  with  grief.” 

“On  another  occasion,  while  operating  on  a Paramcecium 
Aurelia,  your  brother  William — ” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  the  young  man,  “for  interrupting  the 
operation  on  the  Paramoecium  Aurelia,  but  I wish  to  speak  of  a. 
subject  of  vital  interest  to  you,  to  brother  William  and  to  myself. 
I just  received  a telegram  from  Bill  who  is  at  present  in  Mis- 
souri. It  reads  as  follows : 

Westchester,  Missouri. 

Climax  Lectularius  left  here  on  the  limited  express  yester- 
day. Out  of  funds  and  cannot  follow.  Send  help. 

Bill. 

“Bill,  you  know,”  said  the  young  man  as  he  tucked  a red  tie 
beneath  a white  waistcoat,  “has  consecrated  his  life  to  science. 
Ever  since  he  left  college  he  has  been  doing  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
stunt  among  the  Pulex  Irritans  and  kindred  tribes,  thanks  to  the 
impetus  which  he  received,  Prof.,  while  under  your  fostering 
care.” 

The  biological  expert  of  the  University  of  Spuyten  Duyvil 
gave  an  appreciative  nod  and  the  young  man  continued. 

“I,  too,  Prof.,  have  been  associated  with  Bill  in  his  scientific 
researches  in  a financial  way.  I always  held  the  doctrine  that 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  bugs  should  never  be  beggars 
and  Bill  was  never  in  want  while  his  brother  had  the  merry  jingle. 
But,  alas,  Prof.,  the  end  has  come.” 

A sympathetic  sigh  fluttered  through  the  unmown  that  was 
cultivated  by  the  Professor  for  the  purpose  of  ornamentation 
and  economy. 

“And  now,  Prof.,  to  get  down  to  business.  When  Bill 
learned  that  the  exchequer  was  as  empty  as  a life  without  love, 
he  commanded  me  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  wisdom  and  report 
that  Bill  of  ninety-two  was  in  distress.  Today,  I received  the 
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telegram  and  here  I am.  It  is  my  intention,”  persevered  the 
young  man  with  the  verbal  prolixity  of  a tonsorial  monologist, 
“to  form  a stock  company  and  get  a corner  in  bugs.  You  of 
course  Prof.,  will  be  the  President  and  furnish  the  money;  Bill 
and  I will  be  the  directors  and  furnish  the  bugs.” 

The  Professor  was  not  one  of  the  Chosen  People  although 
he  had  their  characteristic  propensity  for  that  which  glitters. 

“I  must  lay  this  matter  before  the  faculty,”  quoth  he,  “and 
perhaps — ” 

“Now  on  the  level,  Prof.,  don’t  let  the  faculty  in  on  this. 
They  will  take  all  the  credit  and  get  all  the  fame.  Two  hundred 
dollars  will  make  you  president  of  the  triumvirate  and  let  you  in 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  greatest  bug  company  in  the  country. 
Your  name  will  go  down  to  generations  yet  unborn  as  the  greatest 
scientist  who  sacrificed  that  which  talks  for  that  which  crawls.” 

“Yes,  but  my  dear  young  man,”  pleaded  the  Professor, 
“I 1 ” 

“Now,  see  here,  Prof.,”  interposed  he  of  the  green  hat, 
“you  know  Bill,  Bill  of  ninety-two.  What  are  two  hundred 
dollars  compared  to  the  fame,  honor  and  fortune  that  Bill  is 
ready  to  thrust  upon  you.  He  will  make  Spuyten  Duyvil  the 
Mecca  of  all  scientists  and  you  will  be  the  great  Mohammed.” 

The  hypnotic  influence  of  the  visitor’s  eloquence  produced 
a state  of  mental  stagnation  in  his  learned  host.  The  Professor 
possessed  a large  supply  of  that  which  caused  the  death  of  Ctesar 
and  he  accepted  the  vaporing  of  the  young  man  as  the  quint- 
essence of  truth.  The  psychological  moment,  as  it  is  called  by 
college  editors  was  at  hand.  Anon,  it  passed  and  with  it  went 
the  young  man  and  the  shekels  of  the  Professor  on  their  way  to 
Bill. 

Days  grew  into  weeks  and  weeks  into  months  with  dime- 
novel  rapidity.  The  President  received  no  word  from  the  Dir- 
ectors and  bugs  were  also  lacking.  Gradually  the  strain  began  to 
tell  and  the  noble  mind  to  waver.  Gently  they  placed  him  in  the 
coach  as  he  started  on  his  journey  up  the  river. 

“Matteawan,”  shouted  the  conductor,  as  they  alighted. 

“Where  will  I put  the  high-brow  with  the  whiskers?”  asked 
the  keeper  as  they  entered  the  institution. 

“Padded  cell  No.  95,  on  the  ground  floor,”  replied  the  doc- 
tor. Thus  was  the  oracle  fulfilled. 

Moral — It  is  easier  to  get  a bug  in  a corner  than  a corner 
in  bugs.  G.  Denneny,  To. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Law  School: 

To  impress  upon  you  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the 
profession  which  you  have  chosen,  let  me  at  the  outset  quote  to 
you  the  descriptive  words  of  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson,  who,  in 
writing  of  lawyers,  says : 

“Every  one  who  has  anything  which  he  desires  to 
keep  for  himself,  or  for  those  who  come  after  him,  knows 
one  who  receives  his  most  intimate  confidence,  and  in 
whom  he  feels  that  his  surest  reliance  in  such  matters, 
whether  he  himself  be  to  live  or  to  die,  may  be  placed — a 
man  he  consults  in  the  matters  of  his  business,  and  some- 
times in  the  matters  of  his  conscience.  And  none  but 
lawyers  know  how  much  wicked  litigation  has  been 
avoided,  how  much  meanness  has  been  repressed,  how 
much  justice  has  been  wrested  for  the  weak  and  inno- 
cent out  of  the  hands  of  the  powerful  and  guilty,  all  in  the 
secret  counselings  of  lawyers’  offices.” 

Concerning  a vocation  so  sacred,  honorable  and  comprehen- 
sive, it  is  difficult  to  formulate  rules  to  guide  you  toward  that 
success  which  is  your  proper  ambition  and  which  you  wish  to 
achieve.  The  difficulty  arises  in  part  from  the  personal  equation, 
which  makes  the  factors  different  for  each  individual.  We  know 
that  some  men  have  acquired  their  legal  knowledge  by 
the  light  of  the  pine  knot,  when  the  mind  and  arm 
were  weary  from  the  labors  of  a workman’s  day.  Some 
have  acquired  their  legal  knowledge  while  traversing  the 
monotonous  stretches  of  a canal’s  tow  path ; others  in 
the  intervals  between  wielding  the  sledge  that  forged  the 
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shoe.  Many  have  acquired  it  in  the  fragments  of  time  snatched 
from  manual  labor.  These  men  have  carved  for  themselves 
great  careers  out  of  the  desolate  environment  of  poverty,  and 
despite  the  continuous  and  wearisome  labor  necessary  to  wrest  a 
frugal  meal  from  unresponsive  surroundings.  We  know  also 
that  others  who  have  the  advantage  of  a complete  education 
at  perfectly  equipped  colleges  and  under  the  tuition  of 
trained  professors  have  utterly  failed,  and  with  hair  turned  gray 
are  found  upon  the  treadmill  of  inadequately  requited  legal  ser- 
vice in  the  office  of  men  who  in  age  might  be  their  sons.  In 
saying  that  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  value  or 
the  importance  that  should  be  attached  to  a legal  education 
acquired  under  the  advantageous  conditions  offered  by  a school 
such  as  this,  because  it  is  impossible  to  know  to  what  greater 
heights  men  who  have  made  careers  without  receiving  a scholastic 
education  might  have  reached  had  they  the  benefit  of  a thorough 
system  of  mental  training  in  the  intricacies  of  the  law  which  a 
well-equipped  law  school  can  give.  What  has  been  said  is  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  personal  equation — which 
is  only  another  expression  signifying  the  capacity  and  ability  of 
the  individual.  Individuality  must  always  be  reckoned  with, 
and  it  is  that  which  prevents  the  formulation  of  general  rules 
applicable  in  all  cases. 

There  are,  however,  certain  requisites  which  must  be  yours 
if  any  degree  of  success  is  to  follow  your  decision  in  adopting  tbe 
law  as  your  chosen  profession.  Good  health  and  intelligence 
must  be  yours.  No  trade,  no  business,  no  labor  is  more  exacting 
than  this  profesion.  No  other  taxes  to  a greater  degree  the 
physical  and  mental  vitality.  The  hours  of  sleep  must  frequently 
be  devoted  to  concentrated  work,  and  the  hours  of  the  day  must 
find  the  mind  alert  and  vigorous  for  the  conflict  with 
other  minds  well  trained  and  active.  Good  health  must 
be  yours  to  meet  the  demands  of  your  profession.  Intel- 
ligence must  also  be  yours,  and  by  that  is  meant  not 
alone  the  knowledge  acquired  from  books,  but  the  larger 
knowledge  gained  from  the  study  of  your  fellow-men, 
a study  which  should  be  pursued  with  a mind  frankly  open  to 
appreciate  the  good  which  is  found  in  others.  If  asked  what 
other  requisites  there  are — I should  add  two — industry  and  char- 
acter. It  has  been  so  often  repeated  as  to  become  a trite  saying 
that  in  the  absence  of  hard,  painstaking  and  unceasing  industry 
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to  master  the  law  as  a science,  a young  man  cannot  hope  to 
accomplish  it. 

I shall  not  dwell  on  these  essentials  which  are  self-evident, 
but  presupposing  the  condition  of  good  health  and  intelligence 
and  industry,  I will  direct  your  attention  to  the  one  remaining 
factor — the  one  not  always  dwelt  upon,  but  upon  which  so  much 
of  the  individual’s  success  depends,  viz. : character. 

Outside  the  calling  to  a religious  life,  either  in  the  devotion 
of  one’s  abilities  to  missionary  work,  or  as  an  expounder  of  relig- 
ious thought  in  the  vocation  of  a clergyman,  there  is  no  profession 
which  ranks  with  the  one  you  have  chosen  in  its  possibility  of 
developing  that  which  is  highest  and  best  in  man. 

I say  this  advisedly,  and  in  making  the  statement  I do  not 
underrate  the  magnificent  service  and  sacrifice  of  those  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  healing  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind, 
to  making  distorted  bodies  more  nearly  like  the  image  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  to  bringing  suffering  humanity  a relief  from 
pain. 

Attempts  have  not  been  infrequent  to  belittle  the  profession 
of  the  law  by  shafts  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  by  reference  to  its 
practice  as  a game  of  chance  and  shrewdness,  or  as  it  was  once 
defined  as  a skilled  attempt  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason. 

In  this  category  may  be  related  the  alleged  instance  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who  during  his  visit  to  London  saw  twenty-four  law- 
yers, then  representing  the  Bar  of  England.  Clad  in  wig  and  gown 
they  were  taking  part  in  a celebration,  and  he  inquired  with  some 
curiosity  who  and  what  they  were.  Upon  being  informed  that 
they  were  lawyers,  he  expressed  profound  astonishment  that 
there  were  so  many  and  casually  remarked  that  in  his  kingdom 
there  remained  but  two,  and  he  was  anxious  to  return  that  he 
might  have  them  executed. 

I even  had  a jest  flung  at  me  in  the  profession  by  an  old 
professor,  when  I announced  to  him  that  I intended  to  become  a 
lawyer.  His  feelings  were  expressed  by  the  story  he  told  me  of 
the  way  the  profession  obtained  a patron  saint.  When  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  other  guilds,  trades  and  professions  had  selected  a 
saint  to  bless  them  and  give  them  prosperity,  the  lawyers  were 
dilatory  and  had  neglected  to  select,  and  the  saints  having  all 
been  appropriated,  the  lawyers  were  in  a quandary  as  to  what 
they  should  do.  In  their  dilemma  they  went  to  the  Vatican, 
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where  there  were  many  statues  of  saints,  and  the  Cardinal  in 
charge  pointed  out  some  not  yet  selected.  Being  in  doubt  as 
to  which  to  choose,  the  Committee  placed  a bandage  over  the  eyes 
of  their  leader,  and  instructed  him  to  pick  one  who  should  be 
their  patron.  The  leader  felt  about  and  at  last  clasped  the  base 
of  a marble,  and  when  his  eyes  were  unbandaged  he  found  it 
to  be  a statue  of  St.  Michael  with  his  foot  upon  the  devil,  and 
by  a strange  coincidence  the  lawyer  had  embraced  the  devil. 

But  men  of  intelligence  receive  these  shafts  aimed  at  the 
profession  as  they  should  be  received,  either  as  playful  humor 
merely,  not  barbed  with  the  venom  of  unwelcome  truth,  or  as 
the  prejudiced  expressions  of  those  who  seek  to  place  upon  the 
law  the  burdens  of  their  own  shortcomings  or  guilt.  Attacks 
upon  the  legal  profession,  because  lacking  a truthful  basis,  have 
always  failed;  and  sustained  by  the  universal  judgment  of  com- 
petent men,  I feel  justified  in  the  statement  that  there  is  no  higher 
or  more  honorable  calling. 

As  has  been  well  said  : 

“The  dullest  understanding  can  perceive  and  must 
admit  the  necessity  of  laws,  for  judges  to  expound, 
and  of  inferior  officers  to  execute ; but  when  the 
necessity  of  practising  lawyers  is  suggested,  such 
admission,  even  from  understandings  that  have  been 
highly  cultivated  by  study  and  observation  and 
reflection,  comes  sometimes  with  reluctance  and  for 
the  main  part  with  an  allowance.  With  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  the  advancement  of  civilization  lawyers 
multiply  in  numbers.  They  rise  to  the  higher  places  and 
they  lead  in  all  the  legislation  which  controls  the  world. 
In  public  they  are  framers  of  laws,  international,  constitu- 
tional and  municipal ; in  private  they  are  counsellors  of  the 
people  in  the  ascertainment  of  their  rights  of  person  and 
property.” 

A profession  so  far-reaching,  which  so  influences  the  des- 
tinies of  states  and  nations,  and  enters  into  the  most  intimate 
relations  of  daily  life,  requires  of  its  members  the  highest  equip- 
ment and  the  strongest  character.  No  knowledge  upon  any  sub- 
ject is  superfluous.  However  technical  the  acquisition,  or  how- 
ever familiar ; however  unique  or  however  common,  there  will 
come  a time  when  that  knowledge  will  aid  the  lawyer  in  fur- 
thering justice  in  behalf  of  a client’s  cause.  To  fit  one,  therefore, 
for  this  profession,  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  its  height  can  be 
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reached  by  a single  bound.  Nor  can  it  be  assumed  that  true 
success  in  its  ranks  can  ever  be  attained  without  keeping  before 
the  student  and  the  lawyer  true  ideals.  There  are  those  who 
associate  ideals  with  the  impracticable.  Such  ones  have  no  place 
in  the  legal  profession.  The  practice  of  law  demands  the  pursuit 
of  the  highest  ideals  and  standard,  and  without  these  a lawyer  is 
always  in  danger  of  failure — or  worse.  You  should  not  desire 
pecuniary  remuneration  only.  You  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  human  happiness  consists  not  alone  in  what  you  have,  but 
what  you  hope  for.  While  possibly  your  ideals  may  never  be 
attained,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  effort  for  attainment  should 
not  be  made.  Do  not  despond  because  you  have  fixed  as  your 
goal  heights  which  you  may  not  reach.  Because  of  the  effort 
you  will  climb  higher,  and  you  will  be  more  respected  and  more 
honored  than  though  the  monetary  prize  were  your  only  incentive. 

To  succeed  you  must  have  a love  of  the  law  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  a love  of  it  simply  because  of  the  rewards  it  may  bring. 
To  succeed  one’s  heart  must  be  in  the  work.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  the  law  but  applies  to  every  field  of  endeavor. 

We  are  about  to  commemorate  the  lives  of  two  men,  whose 
names  are  ppon  the  lips  of  every  one,  not  only  of  this  great  city, 
but  also  of  those  who  dwell  beside  the  majestic  waters  which 
bear  the  name  of  one  and  upon  which  same  waters  the  other  saw 
his  great  success  achieved.  Both  Hudson  and  Fulton  had,  deep 
in  their  hearts  ideals  and  the  love  of  the  things  which  they  sought 
to  accomplish — Hudson,  the  love  of  quest  which  led  him  from 
the  balmy  southern  bays  along  the  indented  coast  and  up  the 
smiling  river,  and  later  into  the  ice-bound  bay  where,  in  dreary 
solitude,  he  rendered  up  his  soul.  Fulton,  with  love  of  mechan- 
ics, and  fascinated  with  the  mysteries  of  what  was  then  an 
unknown  agent,  whose  power  he  only  guessed,  passed  years  in 
unsuccessful  experiment,  met  failure  with  calm  resolve  to  yet 
succeed,  and  finally  achieved  his  triumph. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  love  the  means  by  which  knowledge 
of  law  is  acquired,  because  the  way  is  long,  the  road  is  rugged, 
and  the  student’s  course  therein  is  beset  with  misgivings  and  dis- 
appointments. At  times  it  requires  a stout  heart  and  consistent 
optimism  to  face  the  future.  In  suggesting  the  labor  required 
of  a lawyer,  and  the  obstacles  which  one  who  possesses  the  true 
ideals  must  overcome,  I am  not  sounding  a note  of  despondency. 
In  the  profession,  there  is  no  place,  nor  is  there  any  reason, 
for  the  pessimist;  indeed  there  is  every  reason  for  being  an 
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optimist.  We  have  a country  established  upon  a just  and  equit- 
able basis,  and,  if  rightly  administered,  adequate  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  a man  of  the  highest  ideals.  What  I do  mean,  how- 
ever, by  a love  of  the  law,  is  a love  of  what  it  represents.  The 
distinction  may  be  illustrated  by  the  differences  in  religion  be- 
tween those  who  are  led  by  a desire  to  cultivate  a love  of  the 
Creator  for  his  own  sake,  and  those  who  cultivate  that  love  merely 
because  of  the  rewards  which  he  may  bestow  or  the  punishments 
he  may  inflict.  In  religion  the  man  who  is  driven  by  the  whip 
and  spur  of  fear  is  willing  to  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed  for 
his  guidance,  but  he  does  only  that  which  his  fear  compels  him  to 
and  if  his  life  be  at  all  a success,  it  is  at  most  a negative  one. 
The  man  who  truly  succeeds  and  attains  eminence  in  religion 
is  the  one  who  has  a desire  to  love  the  Creator  for  His  own  sake. 
And  though  he  may  never  gain  the  great  spiritual  perfection 
for  which  he  strives,  the  very  struggle  to  obtain  it  will  make  him 
a better  man,  and  bring  him  nearer  to  the  type  of  a true  religion. 

So  it  is  with  the  legal  profession.  It  contains  possibilities 
of  infinite  good,  not  only  for  the  individual  but  also  for  the 
human  race,  because  of  its  close  relation  with  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  wise  and  beneficent  laws.  The  lawyer  surest  of 
success  is  the  one  who  desires,  so  far  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  do 
something,  however  small,  to  mould  jurisprudence  so  that  it 
shall  be  the  expression  of  perfect  equity  and  justice. 

To  have  such  an  ideal  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
back  of  it  a strong  and  robust  character  built  upon  a life  both 
public  and  private,  which  is  consonant  with  all  that  is  good,  and 
noble  and  right.  It  involves  self-denial  and  the  elimination  of 
selfishness.  Such  a man,  by  the  reflex  influence  which  he  can 
exert,  will  not  only  bestow  advantages  upon  all  with  whom  he 
may  come  in  contact,  but  to  whom  will  be  brought  in  return  the 
surest  rewards  of  his  profession.  These  rewards  will  be  the 
distinction  which  he  will  attain,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
friends  and  clients  will  regard  him.  It  is  the  confidence  which 
those  who  know  him  best  have  in  his  character  for  honesty  and 
right  dealing,  that  secures  for  a lawyer  the  clients  who  entrust 
him  with  things  they  value  most,  and  who  place  their  affairs  in 
his  hands  trusting  to  him  equally  with  their  physician  and  their 
priest. 

The  young  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  starts  his  career 
with  the  idea  that  the  law  is  a business  from  which  he  expects 
alone  to  make  money;  the  young  man  who  enters  it  as  a trade 
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wherein  he  can  barter  and  get  gold,  and  who  is  oblivious  to  its 
standards  and  ideals  can  never  succeed.  For  these  things  are 
not  conducive  to  the  upbuilding  of  that  character  and  the 
establishment  of  that  confidence  which  invites  success. 

Although  the  purely  selfish  and  sordid  man  has  little  like- 
lihood of  ever  attaining  distinction,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
one  who  has  the  true  professional  instincts  should  not  acquire 
a competence  or  even  wealth.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  high 
professional  ideals  that  a lawyer  should  be  in  receipt  of  a large 
income  from  his  professional  work.  What  I mean  is,  that  a man, 
whose  aim  is  simply  and  solely  to  accumulate  money  by  means 
of  his  profession,  and  who  loses  sight  of  its  nobler  and  higher 
parts,  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  securing  that  upon  which  he  has 
alone  set  his  heart.  The  chances  are  that  a lawyer  with  high 
ideals  will  in  the  end  be  in  receipt  of  the  larger  returns  in  money 
and  honors  from  his  professional  labor. 

And  apart  from  this  consideration  of  the  results  of 
professional  endeavor,  no  young  man  should  enter  the 
law  without  consecrating  his  life  to  the  promotion  of 
what  is  right  and  true  and  just.  He  should  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  that  a noble  failure  is  preferable  to  an 
ignoble  success.  When  we  recall  the  possibilities  of  the  pro- 
fession, we  find  the  highest  incentives  to  true  ambition.  The 
most  of  the  presidents  of  our  country  were  lawyers.  In  the  list 
of  cabinet  officers  we  find  but  few  in  the  past  who  have  not  been 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Most  of  the  governors  of  states  have  had 
minds  trained  in  the  study  of  law.  The  directing  men  in  Con- 
gress and  in  state  legislatures  are  those  who  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  perusal  of  legal  precedents.  Wherever  influence 
can  be  exerted  in  forming  statutes  which  are  productive  of  benefit 
to  the  human  race,  wherever  the  enforcement  of  salutary  laws 
is  most  effectively  accomplished,  you  will  find  the  directing  mind 
to  be  that  of  the  lawyer. 

This  thought  should  strengthen  a young  man  entering  the 
profession,  and  should  bring  to  him  that  knowledge  which  is 
power.  In  addition,  he  is  surrounded  in  this  country  by  condi- 
tions most  favorable  for  individual  effort  and  success.  Within 
our  national  borders  is  wealth  untold.  Our  political  institu- 
tions represent  the  garnered  wisdom  of  ages ; our  government 
structures  rest  upon  the  theory  of  liberty  under  law,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  vast  influence  and  the  high  places  which  the  legal 
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profession  has  always  held  in  the  successive  steps  that  have  led 
to  the  wonderful  development  and  progress  of  the  nation. 

It  would,  however,  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  on  the 
completion  of  the  organization  of  the  country  and  the  settlement 
of  the  great  legal  questions  presented  at  its  inception,  the  useful- 
ness or  importance  of  the  lawyer  had  ceased  or  had  diminished. 
Never  since  the  formation  period  of  our  government  have  there 
been  more  important,  more  intricate  or  more  interesting  ques- 
tions presented  for  solution  than  at  the  present  time.  These 
questions  affect  the  social,  political,  and  industrial  life  of  the 
nation.  Our  constitution  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  thirteen 
sparsely  settled  states,  and  our  laws,  drafted  to  control  the  des- 
tinies of  small  communities,  are  now  being  severely  tested  in  their 
adjustment  to  the  multiplying  needs  of  eighty  millions  of  peo- 
ple, in  forty-eight  states,  and  in  a multitude  of  great  munici- 
palities. Undreamed  of  difficulities  have  arisen  in  the  regulation 
of  stupendous  interstate  railroads  and  trades,  and  in  controlling 
gigantic  corporations,  some  of  which  are  bestriding  continents. 
Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  greater  need 
of  earnest,  thoughtful,  intelligent  and  patriotic  lawyers  than  at 
present.  This  need  reaches  to  every  grade  of  the  profession. 
The  old  saying  that  there  is  “always  room  at  the  top”  is  true, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  room  for  intel- 
ligent and  honorable  lawyers  in  every  rank  and  grade  of  the 
profession.  Indeed  upon  every  round  of  the  ladder,  from  the 
time  the  student  first  places  his  feet  upon  it  until  the  time  when 
he  is  recognized  as  a guide  and  leader,  there  is  room  for  him  on 
each  round  and  opportunity  for  good  and  effective  work. 

So  too,  in  our  social  life,  there  are  unlimited  opportunities 
for  the  true  lawyer — unselfish,  honorable  and  high  minded,  who 
has  a concern  not  alone  about  those  things  which  would  be  of 
advantage  to  him  personally,  but  who  is  solicitous  to  do  whatever 
is  in  his  power  for  the  betterment  of  the  immediate  community 
in  which  he  lives.  He  should  be  above  all  things  a gentleman — 
and  I lay  great  stress  upon  the  first  two  syllables  of  the  word. 
It  includes  a recognition  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  a desire  to 
be  helpful  to  and  considerate  of  them,  thus  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  all. 

We  are  in  an  age  when,  politically  and  socially,  three  great 
forces  are  in  violent  motion,  affecting  human  life — the  triumph- 
ant democracy,  the  dominant  city  and  aggressive  wealth.  Ours 
is  a strenuous  and  restless  age.  We  are  hurrying  along  at  a 
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tremendous  pace,  engaged  in  spending  our  vitality  and  our  for- 
tunes, unmindful  of  the  lessons  of  experience  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  history  of  the  past.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  no 
counter- force,  outside  the  Church,  more  salutary  or  effective 
than  that  supplied  by  the  trained,  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  On  account  of  the  legal  trend 
and  judicial  attitude  of  mind,  acquired  through  study  of  imper- 
sonal and  enduring  principles,  they  are  less  likely  to  be  swept 
from  their  feet  and  hurried  along  by  the  current  which  is  not 
always  tending  in  a direction  safe  and  sane. 

If  we  are  but  true  to  the  best  traditions  of  our  profession, 
if  we  are  but  willing  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  great  lumin- 
aries of  the  past,  though  we  may  not,  like  them,  be  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  which  shall  light  the  entire  firmament,  neverthe- 
less, we  shall  render  a service,  by  lending  a true  flame  however 
small  to  feed  the  torch  of  liberty. 

To  the  patriotic  lawyer  there  is  always  present  the  appeal 
of  his  country,  and  it  affords  him  happiness  to  assist  in  working 
out  its  appointed  destiny.  Believing  as  we  do  that  this  nation 
is  the  fairest  and  best  that  the  sun  shines  on,  we  can  have  no 
reward  more  permanent  or  more  lasting  or  more  satisfying  than 
to  be  able  to  render  some  service  in  its  perpetuation. 

By  this  I do  not  mean  that  all  lawyers  should  struggle  for 
political  office  or  seek  to  spend  their  lives  in  official  positions. 
Some  as  great  judges  have  done  their  part  in  weaving  the  fabric 
of  justice,  which  embraces  alike  the  rich  and  the  poor;  others 
as  great  lawyers,  without  occupying  public  stations,  have  exerted 
an  influence  upon  public  life  by  their  character  and  work  and 
speech,  an  influence  at  times  as  effective  as  that  flowing  from  pub- 
lic service  itself. 

What  I wish  to  emphasize  is  that  in  whatever  sphere  of  your 
profession  you  may  be  called  upon  to  labor  you  should  not  be  con- 
cerned alone  with  the  mere  thought  of  making  a living,  but  should 
have  higher  and  better  standards — standards  which  have  been 
set  by  the  great  lawyers  of  the  past,  whose  names  are  as  beacon 
lights  in  the  history  of  our  land,  and  whose  lives  shall  be  incentive 
to  all  those  who  come  after  them. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  a character  to  meet  these  requirements 
which  is  the  most  likely  not  only  to  merit  but  to  obtain  success, 
the  lawyer  must  cultivate  those  qualities  which  are  helpful  to 
others,  which  are  honorable  in  themselves,  and  which  can  be 
useful  in  promoting  a correct  public  spirit.  Though  your  pro- 
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fessional  career  may  be  attended  with  difficulty,  though  it  may  be 
slow  in  its  progress,  and  may  be  disappointing  in  its  material 
returns,  if  you  follow  those  ideals  you  will  always  have  that 
which  is  greater  than  wealth  and  more  enduring  than  fame,  an 
enviable  character  and  a true  manhood.  You  will  realize  the 
possibilities  of  your  nature,  you  will  strengthen  a mind  of  unlim- 
ited culture,  fill  your  heart  with  true  and  lofty  courage,  and 
possess  a will  trained  to  surmount  every  obstacle.  In  addition 
to  this,  when  the  meridian  of  life  is  passed,  and  you  are  approach- 
ing the  western  horizon,  you  will  look  back  upon  a life  which 
has  been  useful  and  honorable,  and  you  will  go  toward  the  setting 
sun  confident  and  hope  fid  of  the  future  of  the  country  which 
you  love.  You  will  be  hopeful  because  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  that  destiny  is  to  be  secured,  and  the  confidence 
that  there  are  no  problems,  social,  political  or  industrial  which 
cannot  be  solved  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  and  the  preservation  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  our  government  is  built,  and  consonant  with  the  federal 
constitution,  upon  which  our  peace,  our  happiness  and  our  liberty 
depend.  The  realization  of  the  high  ideals  of  the  profession 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  true  student  of  the  law.  If 
you  but  enter  the  sacred  temple  of  justice  prepared  to  defend  it, 
and  to  ward  off  profane  hands  that  would  desecrate  it  then 
your  struggle  will  in  the  end  be  crowned  with  Ijonor,  success  and 
happiness. 


Sanctum 


AGAIN  the  Monthly  sets  sail  on  its  annual  voyage.  It  is 
the  same  ship  with  a changed  crew.  For  the  past 
twenty-seven  years  it  has  plied  the  ocean  of  literature 
freighted  with  a priceless  cargo  of  imperishable  and,  alas, 
perishable  goods.  Noble  personages  have  paced  its  decks. 
Many  a time  and  oft  have  the  laurel-crowned  inhabitants  of  the 
Styx  visited  its  gilded  salon  to  hold  communion  with  the  visible 
form  of  kindred  spirits.  Profound  philosophers,  learned  histor- 
ians and  inspired  poets  have  thronged  its  forward  deck  to  enjoy  a 
symposium  of  truth  and  fancy,  while  aft,  the  merry  tinkle  of 
jesters’  bells  proclaimed  a carnival  of  mirth.  Yet,  the  good  ship 
encountered  storms  and  tempests.  Billows  of  criticism  at  times 
enveloped  it  and  then  the  man  at  the  helm  had  a strenuous  time 
trying  to  maintain  his  grip.  But,  he  held  on  and  here  we  are  at 
the  beginning  of  another  voyage.  In  case  the  new  pilot  cannot 
keep  in  the  proper  channel  and  steer  clear  of  the  shoals,  he  will 
walk  the  plank  and  then  the  trident  of  Neptune  will  perform 
the  office  of  the  curved  instrument  of  theatrical  fame,  in  case  of 
mutiny  among  the  crew,  the  rusted  shackles  will  be  introduced. 
With  this  understanding  we  lift  the  anchor. 

Precedent  demands  that  the  initial  number  of  the  Monthly 
should  contain  a few  words  of  counsel  and  exhortation.  How- 
ever it  is  not  our  intention  to  indite  a sermon.  We  will  hear  suffi- 
cient sermons  during  the  year  and  much  better  than  any  that  could 
be  found  in  this  column.  From  the  refuge  of  the  Sanctum  we, 
therefore,  afflict  the  student,  old  and  new,  with  a small  portion  of 
that  universal  commodity — advice. 

We  have  the  largest  body  of  students  this  year ; the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  College.  Each  one  is  bent  upon  the  attainment 
of  a common  goal  and  that  is  learning.  And  learning,  you  know, 
is  the  assimilating  of  other  men’s  ideas.  There  are  two  distinct 
methods  by  which  this  end  may  be  obtained : by  the  study  of 
books  and  by  the  study  of  men.  We  recommend  neither  of  these 
methods  alone  but  advocate  the  amalgamation  of  both.  Good 
books  are  a blessing  to  any  nation  because  they  contain  some  of 
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the  best  ideas  of  some  of  the  best  men  and  the  study  of  them 
should  be  encouraged.  All  good  men,  however,  are  not  writers, 
and  there  are  many  ideas  pregnant  with  truth  and  beauty  that 
“are  born  to  blush  unseen,”  the  genesis  of  which  can  be  discovered 
only  through  association.  Hence  we  must  become,  to  use  an 
overworked  phrase,  “good  mixers.”  To  a few,  this  expression 
may  suggest  the  white-robed  individual  who  manipulates  the 
figure  key-board  of  the  typewriter  on  the  other  side  of  the  mahog- 
any counter,  but  we  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  false  interpre- 
tations. A good  example  of  the  former  kind  of  mixing  was 
evidenced  on  First  Division  a short  time  ago  when  the  new  men 
were  initiated  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Alpha  Beta 
Gamma,  or  whatever  name  the  First  Division  boarders  wish  to  be 
known  by.  The  fellowship  and  manliness  displayed  could  not 
help  fail  to  have  a reciprocal  effect  on  both  the  old  and  new  men. 
We  hope  that  the  spirit  manifested  at  the  beginning  will  continue 
throughout  the  year  for  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  we  can  attain 
the  goal  of  our  ambitions  in  college  life-learning — and  that  more 
distant  goal  of  our  future  endeavor — ultimate  success. 

Apropos  of  the  above  initiating  exercises,  we  must  congrat- 
ulate the  new  members  on  the  scope  and  character  of  their  talents. 
It  is  their  duty,  and  it  should  be  considered  a privilege,  to  render 
to  their  Alma  Mater,  in  unstinted  measure,  the  fruit  of  those 
talents.  To  the  embryonic  Carusos — osculatory  gymnastics 
eliminated — the  Glee  Club  bids  a hearty  welcome ; for  the  benefit 
of  the  men  of  brawn  and  muscle,  the  athletic  field  has  been  put 
in  excellent  condition ; for  the  young  O’Connell’s  and  Calhouns, 
the  latch-key  of  the  debating  hall  hangs  without ; for  the  Irvings 
and  Mantels,  we  extend  the  liberty  of  our  new  theatre  and  furnish 
press  agents  f.o.b.  Fordham ; for  those  of  the  deep-chested  variety 
who  have  abundance  of  atmosphere — not  necessarily  above  98  de- 
grees— there  is  the  Band — and  distant  echoes  answer  where  ? As 
yet  the  Band  has  not  made  an  appearance  but  to  paraphrase  an 
old  expression  appearances  are  unnecessary  where  the  Band  is 
concerned.  All  you  need  is  an  auditory  nerve  and  then  you 
begin  to  wish  you  didn’t  have  it.  To  the  mute,  inglorious  Mil- 
tons,  the  Monthly  offers  an  avenue  to  fame  and  to  all  it  extends 
best  wishes  for  a happy  and  prosperous  year. 
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SDne  Principle  of  Success; 

BY  the  death  of  Governor  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota 
during  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  nation  lost  a 
talented  and  typical  son.  Governor  Johnson  rose  from 
the  ranks.  He  was  not  born  with  the  proverbial  silver  spoon  held 
in  a labial  embrace  nor  did  he  squander  his  time  envying  those 
who  were.  He  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  drinking  deeply 
of  the  Pierian  spring  and  he  always  regretted  it.  His  motto  was  : 
a sincere  purpose  and  hard  work.  Hard  work,  indeed,  appears 
to  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  material  success,  if  we  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  representative  Americans  whom  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt.  The  New  York  World  is  running  a series  of  articles 
under  the  heading,  “Talks  to  Young  Men  on  How  to  Succeed.” 
The  way  has  been  pointed  out  by  such  men  as  Messrs.  John 
Rockefeller,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Edward  R.  Green,  Hon. 
Alton  B.  Parker  and  others;  but  the  collection  of  dos  and  don’ts 
may  be  epitomized  by  the  “hard  work”  adage  of  Governor  John- 
son. It  may  be  possible  that  the  honorable  gentlemen  are — par- 
don me — jollying  us.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  average  man 
when  he  begins  to  check  off  the  decades,  to  develop  a reminiscent 
mood  and  dilate  on  the  time  “when  I was  a young  man  your  age, 
etc.”  But  the  aforesaid  gentlemen  are  not  the  average  men  and 
even  if  they  were  there  is  but  one  logical  and  practical  way  to 
refute  them.  Try  their  prescription  of  “hard  work”  and  if  it 
does  not  bring  results,  change  the  “brand.”  We  must  expect  the 
process  to  be  a slow  one.  The  dose  is  by  no  means  palatable  and 
may  produce  in  some  of  us  the  sensation  of  mal  de  iner,  but  the 
physicians  assure  us  that  the  taste  can  be  cultivated  if  we 
continue  the  treatment  long  enough.  However,  when  this  stage 
has  been  reached  the  medicine  can  usually  be  discontinued  and 
we  can  then  recommend  its  recuperating  and  strengthening  qual- 
ities to  others. 


a Ctmnge 

This  year,  the  first  appearance  of  the  Monthly  is  known 
as  the  November  issue.  Previously  October  had  the  honor. 
The  change  will  not  affect  the  total  number  of  issues  as  the  final 
number  will  be  dated  July  instead  of  June,  as  heretofore. 

G.  Denneny,  io. 


/15ctos  anD  J15otce 


I3CUJ0  of  tfce  Q^ontb 


The  College  year  has  opened  favorably  with  a large  increase 
in  every  department.  A few  former  pupils  have  decided,  for 
various  reasons  to  discontinue  collegiate  work 

JI3eto  and  they  take  with  them  in  their  departure 

^tuDenw  our  heartiest  well  wishes.  However,  the 

places  made  vacant  by  these  few,  have  been 
more  than  filled  with  newcomers  with  whom  we  are  daily  becom- 
ing more  acquainted  and  to  these  we  extend  a hearty  welcome. 
The  gain  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  th<~  ndergraduate  department 
over  last  year  is  seventy-one,  and  the  .umber  enrolled  now  is  six 
hundred  and  one.  The  law  and  the  medical  also  increased  and 
the  figures  will  be  found  in  the  notes  of  their  department. 

George  Black,  the  valedictorian  of  last  year’s  senior  class, 
and  winner  of  debate  and  catechism  medals  two  years  ago  has 
decided  to  become  a religious.  He  began  his  long  period  of  study 
last  August  at  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Poughkeepsie. 

Leo  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  last  year’s  graduating  class, 
manager  of  the  baseball  team  and  captain  of  football,  has  taken  a 
position  with  the  New  York  Taxicab  Company.  He  will  assist 
in  coaching  the  football  team  this  fall. 

As  often  as  Halley’s  comet  is  mentioned,  just  as  often  is 
the  story  retold  of  the  bull  issued  against  it  by  Pope  Calixtus. 

Denied  and  disproved  repeatedly,  the  notion  is 
Dr.  &3al 0ft  still  held  by  supposedly  learned  men  that  the 

Otl  Pope,  believing  that  its  approach  presaged 

l£>allep’0  evil,  exorcised  it  from  the  heavens.  With  the 

Comet  reappearance  of  the  comet  this  year,  the  story 

is,  as  is  to  expected,  being  resurrected 
and  believed  by  some  Protestants  who  seem  remarkably  credulous 
about  anything  against  or  supposedly  against  the  church. 
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James  J.  Walsh,  Md.,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  Dean  of  the  Fordham 
Medical  School,  in  a short  interesting  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  twenty-third,  concisively  and  decisively 
refutes  the  allegation.  He  says  in  part:  “In  my  little  book 
Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science,  I tell  the  story  of  this  supposed 
Papal  bull,  which  no  one  has  ever  found  in  the  life  of  Regio- 
montanus, the  father  of  modern  astronomy.  Regiomontanus 
was  a great  friend  of  the  Popes,  was  invited  to  Rome  by  the 
successor  of  Pope  Calixtus,  and  was  thought  so  much  of  that  he 
was  made  the  Bishop  of  Rattisbon.  Another  great  student  of 
astronomy  at  this  time,  St.  Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
also  a great  friend  of  the  Popes  at  this  time,  has  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  the  significance  of  comets,  that  was  written  until  Tycho 
Brahe’s  time,  and  he  ridicules  the  idea  of  their  presaging  evil.” 

We  wish  to  express  our  deep  sympathy  to  Simon  Malone  of 
the  sophomore  class  on  the  death  of  his  mother  at  Lima,  N.  Y., 
on  June  16,  1909. 

William  H.  Brennan,  ’05,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  visited 
the  College  the  past  month.  We  wish  to  extend  to  him  our  con- 
dolence on  the  recent  death  of  his  father. 


We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Ward  Thoron,  ’89,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  in  response  to  the  postal  cards  sent  out  by  the 
Monthly,  sent  us  his  check  for  fifteen  dollars. 


George  E.  Kelly,  S.J.,  James  F.  Mellyn,  S.J.,  John  D. 
McCarthy,  S.J.,  John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  S.J.,  John  W.  Coveny,  S.J., 
Orville  S.  Brady,  S.J.,  were  ordained  to  the 

flTlrritnntfntitt  priesthood  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  July  at 
i^romations  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  by  his  eminence 

James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more. All  of  them  were  at  one  time  or  another,  teachers  at 
Fordham  during  their  scholasticate,  with  the  exception  of  Father 
McCarthy.  The  latter,  however,  was  a student  here,  and  as  such 
made  a great  reputation  for  himself  especially  in  dramatics.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  actors  ever  produced  at  Fordham. 


Howard  Gargan,  ’09,  B.S.,  who  so  successfully  coached 
the  athletic  teams  last  year,  has  again 
JFoottmll  Coacfc  assumed  the  position.  This  year  he  is  also 
graduate  manager  and  everything  looks 
bright  for  a successful  season. 
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’ 12  Joseph  McCrystal  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  last  year  of  the 
Freshmen  B.S.  class,  has  taken  up  the  study  of  dentistry  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Dental  School. 

’io  John  Lyons  has  returned  to  Georgetown,  where  he 
rejoined  his  former  class  after  a year  spent  at  Fordham. 

’ii  William  Kane  has  decided  to  enter  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College  this  year. 

’ii  Joseph  Hallinan  of  Little  Falls,  a former  Fordljam  stud- 
ent, who  last  year  studied  at  R.  P.  I.  in  Troy  has  returned  to 
Fordham  this  year. 

’09  John  Rheerman,  member  of  last  year’s  relay  team,  who 
was  graduated  last  year,  has  accepted  a position  in  an  automobile 
supply  company. 

James  O’Neil,  who  was  graduated  from  the  “Prep.”  school 
last  year,  has  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuit  order  and  has 
begun  his  studies  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Poughkeepsie. 

Cyril  Treacey  has  taken  up  the  study  of  engineering  at 
Columbia  College. 

Ralph  Stanton,  ’12,  B.S.  course,  has  begun  the  study  of  law 
at  Fordham. 

William  Wilks  has  finished  the  season  with  an  upper  New 
York  State  baseball  club  and  will  go  into  business  this  winter. 

Harold  Quinlan,  ’07,  B.S.,  has  successfully  passed  the  exam- 
ination to  the  Massachusetts  bar. 

Edward  Lynch,  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  football  team 
during  1907,  is  now  a traveling  salesman  for  a shoe  company 
with  headquarters  in  London,  Canada. 

Hyacinth  Martin,  Ti  A.B.  course,  has  left  college  to  enter 
the  novitiate  of  the  Dominican  Order  at  St.  Rose  Priory,  Spring- 
field,  Kentucky. 

Charles  McMahon,  who  attended  Fordham  two  years  ago, 
is  now  studying  law  with  the  firm  of  Salisbury  & Rowe,  at 
Saratoga. 

Fred  Hutchins,  the  popular  captain  of  last  year’s  “Prep.” 
football  team  and  also  a valuable  member  of  the  Glee  Club  and 
the  Band,  has  decided  to  go  into  business.  He  will  enter  his 
uncle’s  music  house  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
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J.  Rhodes  O’Reilly,  ’09  A.  B.,  Prefect  of  the  Parthenian 
Sodality  and  winner  of  the  Hughes  Philosophy  medal  last  year, 
has  returned  to  Fordham  as  professor  of  fourth  year  “Prep.” 
in  the  B.  S.  course. 

John  Clancy,  ’09  A.  B.,  winner  of  class  medal  during  his 
entire  course  will  have  charge  of  the  second  year  high  school  B.  S. 
this  year.  He  will  also  study  law  at  the  Fordham  Union  Law 
School. 

Joseph  Baldwin,  ’09  A.  B.,  manager  of  the  track  team  and 
member  of  the  varsity  baseball  team  has  taken  up  the  study  of 
medicine. 

John  R.  Peterson,  ex  ’10,  is  doing  very  well  as  a midship- 
man at  the  naval  academy  in  Annapolis.  He  has  ranked  very 
highly  and  has  attained  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  in  everything 
thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  take  any  examinations. 

Frank  Spellman. 

The  changes  in  the  College  Faculty  are  as  follows : 

Rev.  John  Quirk,  S.J.,  former  Prefect  of  Studies  of  Ford- 
ham University,  has  left  us  to  teach  metaphy- 
Cbanges  in  sics  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia. 
jFacultp  He  bears  away  with  him  the  best  wishes 

of  the  old  students. 

Father  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  Father  Paul  R.  Connifif, 
Father  John  H.  Farley,  to  St.  Andrew’s-on-Hudson  to  perfect 
themselves  in  ascetical  theology. 

Father  Michael  P.  Hill  to  St.  Francis  Xavier’s. 

Mr.  Herman  I.  Storck,  Mr.  Henry  A.  McGarvey  and  Mr. 
Vincent  S.  McDonough  to  Woodstock,  Maryland,  to  study 
theology. 

Mr.  John  J.  Murphy  to  Georgetown. 

Father  Henry  Nelles  to  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 

Father  Manuel  L.  Suarez  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Father  Henry  A.  Judge,  Assistant  Prefect  of  Studies. 

Father  Thomas  J.  Cryan,  minister. 

Mr.  Daniel  Lynch  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  succeeds 
Father  O’Laughlin. 

Mr.  Frances  Breen,  of  Loyola  School,  New  York  City,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Storck. 
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Father  William  O’Gorman,  of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Phila- 
delphia, succeeds  Father  Conniff. 

Father  John  X.  Pyne  succeeds  Father  Farley. 

Father  Matthew  J.  McCabe  succeeds  Father  Cryan  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Freshmen. 

Father  Patrick  J.  Sullivan  succeeds  Father  Judge  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy. 

Father  Patrick  Dooley,  of  Loyola  School,  succeeds  Father 

Hill. 

Mr.  John  Mahoney  succeeds  Mr.  McDonough  as  Prefect  of 
Second  Division. 

Father  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.J.  who  has  succeeded  Rev. 
John  F.  Quirk,  S.J.,  as  Prefect  of  Studies,  has  impressed  all  the 
students  very  favorably  by  his  genuine  good  nature,  courtesy, 
efficiency  and  learning. 

Rev.  Joseph  I.  Fink,  S.J.,  is  ably  filling  the  postion  left 
vacant  by  Father  Nelles,  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Heufner  is  a great 
favorite  at  St.  John’s  Hall. 


athletics 


With  the  hardest  schedule  ever  undertaken  by  a Fordham 
football  team  confronting  them,  about  twenty  candidates  reported 
to  Coach  Gargan  for  the  first  football  practice,  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember the  twenty-first.  Among  the  veterans  to  report  were 
Captain  Gargan,  Geary,  White,  F.  McCaffrey,  J.  McCarthy,  E. 
Barrett,  Scanlon,  Kelleher,  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Walsh.  The  other 
candidates  included  J.  McCaffrey,  S.  McCarthy,  Quinn,  W.  Bar- 
rett, O’Toole,  Boland,  Hinchcliffe,  McGrane,  Eller,  Rollins, 
Lush,  Healey,  Shankey  and  Marasco.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a strong  team  will  represent  Fordham  this 
year,  for  there  is  a splendid  nucleus  around  which  to  build 
in  Captain  Gargan,  White,  Geary,  F.  McCaffrey,  McCarthy, 
Scanlon,  Barrett,  Fitzpatrick  and  Kelleher,  all  of  whom  have  in 
former  years  demonstrated  their  class  on  the  gridiron.  Coach 
Gargan  has  been  ably  assisted  in  his  work  by  Leo  Fitzpatrick, 
last  year’s  football  captain,  who  has  been  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  line. 

Prep. 

On  Monday,  September  twenty-seventh,  the  Prep  had  its  first 
football  practice.  The  following  candidates  reported  to  the  call 
of  Captain  “Joe”  Lynch:  McDonough,  Murphy,  Reynolds,  T. 
O’Connor,  L.  O’Connor,  Meehan,  Hamburger,  Smith,  Kennedy, 
Simonett,  Regan,  McGuire,  Carr,  Kearney,  T.  Lynch,  Curran, 
Tighe,  Dougherty,  Keeler,  Marcelle  and  Leighton.  Manager 
Flanagan  has  not  yet  completed  the  schedule. 

John  F.  Coffey. 


^araitp  ^cbeDule 


October  9th Princeton  at  Princeton 

October  16th Cornell  at  Cornell 

October  23rd Swarthmore  at  New  York 

November  2nd Georgetown  at  New  York 

November  13th R.  P.  I.  at  New  York 
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November  20th Holy  Cross  at  New  York 

November  25th Syracuse  at  New  York 


*A11  home  games  to  be  played  at  American  League  Park. 

William  Convery,  Jr.,  Manager. 

jForDbam*Elutffet0  ®ame 

Fordhamg;  Rutgers  o. 

On  Saturday,  October  second,  Fordham  journeyed  to  New 
Brunswick  and  opened  her  football  season  with  a victory  over 
Rutgers  by  a score  of  9 to  o.  The  game  : 

First  Half. 

Geary  for  Fordham  kicked  off  to  Rutgers,  who  after  a series 
of  ineffective  plays  were  forced  to  punt.  Fordham  received  the 
kick  and  immediately  plowed  her  way  to  Rutgers’  thirty-yard  line, 
where  a brilliant  forward  pass  executed  by  Captain  Gargan  and 
McCaffrey  resulted  in  a touchdown.  Geary  kicked  the  goal. 
Score : Fordham  6 ; Rutgers  o. 

The  ball  see-sawed  up  and  down  the  field  for  the  remainder 
of  the  half,  neither  side  having  any  noticeable  advantage  when 
the  whistle  blew  for  the  end  of  the  half.  Score:  first  half,  Ford- 
ham 6 ; Rutgers  o. 


Second  Half. 

Rutgers  kicked  off  to  Fordham,  White  running  the  ball  back 
to  midfield  before  being  downed.  The  same  player  was  then 
used  continually  until  he  had  brought  the  ball  to  within  three 
yards  of  the  goal-line,  where  only  a poor  ruling  by  the  referee 
prevented  Fordham  from  scoring.  Rutgers  was  given  the  ball 
according  to  the  referee’s  ruling,  but  could  make  but  little  pro- 
gress and  was  forced  to  kick.  Fordham  brought  the  ball  back  to 
the  thirty-yard  line,  from  which  point  Captain  Gargan  kicked  a 
pretty  goal  from  the  field.  Score  : Fordham  9 ; Rutgers  o. 

Fordham  received  the  kick-off  and  “Skip”  McCarthy  who 
had  replaced  Geary  cleverly  ran  it  back  forty  yards  before  being 
brought  down.  Another  forward  pass  was  attempted  by  Ford- 
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ham  and  “Skip”  McCarthy  went  over  the  line  for  a touchdown, 
which  was  disallowed,  however,  for  the  referee  (whose  work  was 
lamentably  poor  throughout),  detected  holding  in  the  line.  The 
half  ended  with  the  ball  in  Fordham’s  possession  in  midfield. 


Line-up : 


Fordham  (9) 

Position 

Rutgers  (0) 

J.  McCarthy 

Left  End.  ...... 

Kelleher 

. . . .Left  Tackle 

Alverson 

Scanlon 

. . . .Left  Guard 

McMichael 

E.  Barrett 

Centre 

Boland,  W.  Barrett. . . 

....  Right  Guard 

John 

O’Toole 

Liebshutz 

F.  McCaffrey 

Right  End 

McGovern 

Gargan 

. . . Quarter  Back 

D.  White 

Geary,  S.  McCarthy.  . 

. . ..Left  Half  Back.  . . . 

H White 

. .Right  Half  Back 

Traver 

Walsh 

Full  Back 

Referee,  Mr.  Sigman,  Lafayette. 

Umpire,  Mr.  Saunders,  Columbia. 

Time  of  halves,  fifteen  minutes. 

Touchdown,  McCaffrey.  Goal  from  touchdown,  Geary. 
Goal  from  field,  Gargan. 


PrincetonsJForO&am  ®ame 


For  the  second  time  in  her  history,  the  Fordham  team  lined 
up  against  the  sons  of  “Old  Nassau”  on  Saturday,  October  9th, 
1909,  and  although  defeated  in  the  last  36  seconds  of  play,  by 
Cunningham’s  clever  toe,  nevertheless  Fordham  gave  one  of  the 
finest  exhibitions  of  football  playing  ever  witnessed  on  the  Prince- 
ton field  and  played  the  Orange  and  Black  to  a standstill. 

Fordham’s  steadiness,  pluck  and  fierce  onslaught,  and  the 
speed  of  her  backs  caused  the  supporters  of  Princeton  dumb 
amazement,  when  they  saw  the  maroon  time  and  again  tear  down 
the  Princeton  defense  or  skirt  her  ends. 

But  the  feature  most  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  memories 
of  the  spectators  was  the  gritty  stand  taken  by  Fordham  on  her 
one-yard  line  when  she  held  Princeton  for  downs. 
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First  Half. 

At  the  sound  of  the  whistle  Geary  kicked  off  to  Dawson, 
who  returned  the  ball  to  the  45-yard  line.  Read  broke  through 
Fordham’s  defense  and  gained  45  yards  before  a terrific  tackle 
by  McCarthy  from  behind  bore  him  to  the  earth.  Princeton  tried 
an  inside  kick  which  rolled  across  Fordham’s  goal  line  and  the 
ball  in  Fordham’s  possession  was  put  in  play  on  her  25-yard  line. 
Geary  skirted  the  ends  for  gains  of  about  8 to  15  yards,  and  a 
forward  pass,  White  to  McCaffrey,  netted  12  yards.  Here 
Gargan  tried  for  a field  goal,  but  failed,  and  Princeton  played 
from  the  25-yard  line.  Fordham  held  for  downs  and  Walsh 
made  1 1 yards  between  end  and  tackle.  Dawson  missed  a punt 
and  Fordham  recovered  the  ball.  Fordham  was  penalized  for 
fifteen  yards  and  then  lost  the  ball  on  a forward  pass.  Prince- 
ton rushed  the  ball  to  Fordham’s  5-yard  line  and  here  Fordham 
took  a decided  brace.  Cunningham  hit  tackle  for  three  yards. 
Read  failed  to  gain.  Cunningham  tried  again  but  was  thrown 
for  a loss.  G.  Walsh  took  Geary’s  place  at  halfback  and 
punted  out  to  Dawson  on  the  40-yard  line.  Princeton  failed 
to  gain  and  Buckingham  punted.  White  caught  the  ball  and 
made  a sensational  run  through  the  Tigers  for  40  yards.  Read 
was  injured  in  this  play,  Sparks  taking  his  place.  Princeton 
gained  several  yards  and  lost  the  ball  on  the  third  down.  Gargan 
skirted  right  end  for  40  yards  on  a quarterback  run.  White 
gained  four  more  and  was  first  down.  With  the  ball  in  Ford- 
ham’s possession  on  Princeton’s  5-yard  line  the  half  ended. 

McCarthy  and  McCaffrey’s  excellent  playing  and  White’s 
work  at  halfback  and  the  plucky  resistance  of  Fordham’s  fight- 
ing line  featured  the  first  half. 


Second  Half. 

Waller  kicked  off  for  Princeton,  White  caught  the  ball  on 
the  3-yard  line  and  ran  it  back  35  yards.  Fordham  was  penalized 
15  yards.  Gargan  tried  an  inside  kick  which  Matthews  of 
Princeton  recovered.  Cunningham  tried  for  a field  goal  on 
the  35-yard  line  but  the  spheroid  fell  short  of  the  white  posts. 
Princeton  was  penalized  15  yards  for  coaching  from  the  side 
lines.  Garrett  took  Meig’s  place  at  left  end.  This  was  the  third 
man  that  Princeton  put  against  Fordham’s  speedy  end,  McCarthy. 
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Fordham  advanced  the  ball  fifteen  yards  and  lost  it  on  downs. 
Sparks  made  a gain  of  12  yards.  Sawyer  took  Spark’s  place  at 
left  halfback  and  McCormick  substituted  for  Matthews.  White 
and  Walsh  made  two  long  gains  and  then  Fordham  lost  the  ball. 
Fordham  held  Princeton  for  downs.  A forward  pass  White  to 
McCarthy  netted  eight  yards.  G.  Walsh  tried  for  a field  goal 
and  the  pigskin  went  wide  by  about  a foot.  Fordham  held  twice 
and  Buckingham  punted.  McCarthy  made  a fine  catch.  Cun- 
ningham broke  up  a forward  pass  and  the  ball  exchanged  hands 
several  times.  Neither  side  gained  materially.  Skip  McCarthy 
took  G.  Walsh’s  place  at  halfback.  With  the  ball  in  Princeton’s 
possession  on  the  30-yard  line  Cunningham  tried  for  a field-goal, 
but  the  ball  fell  short  and  into  Skip  McCarthy’s  hands  who  ran  it 
back  fifteen  yards.  Gargan  punted  into  Princeton’s  hands.  Two 
forward  passes,  Sawyer  to  Garrett,  failed.  Fordham  could 
not  gain  around  the  ends.  McCormick  fell  on  the  ball  on  a fum- 
ble by  White.  Cunningham  dropped  back  to  the  25-yard  line  and 
sent  the  ball  spinning  between  the  posts,  while  only  36  seconds  to 
play.  McCaffrey  kicked  off  to  Sawyer  who  ran  the  ball  back 
ten  yards  when  he  was  thrown  with  terrific  force  by  Sarubbi. 
In  this  half  the  work  of  Barrett,  Scanlon  and  Sarubbi  was  mar- 
velous. O’Toole  and  Kelleher  though  injured  before  the  game, 
played  like  heroes.  Add  to  this  Fordham’s  splendid  interference 
the  sterling  work  of  McCarthy  and  McCaffrey  at  ends,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  Fordham  back  field  together  with  the  superb 
work  of  Fordham’s  captain,  Frank  Gargan,  and  you  have  the 
features  of  Fordham’s  game  in  the  second  half. 

For  Princeton,  Cunningham’s  defensive  work  and  his  clever 
toe  were  the  features.  Sawyer  was  the  best  ground  gainer  for 
the  Orange  and  Black.  Buckingham’s  punting  was  praiseworthy. 

The  success  of  Fordham  against  Princeton  speaks  volumes 
for  the  work  of  Coach  Gargan. 


The  line-up  was  as  follows : 


Fordham 
J.  McCarthy 
Kelleher. . . . 
Scanlon .... 

Barrett 

Sarubbi .... 
O’Toole 
McCaffrey. . 


Position  Princeton 

. . .left  end Meigs,  Garrett 

. . .left  tackle Siegling 

. . left  guard Moehr 

. . . . centre Bauman 

right  guard Waller 

.right  tackle ...  Norman,  Buckingham 
. .right  end Welch 
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Gargan quarterback Dawson,  Chrystie 

White left  half  back.  . .Reid,  Sparks,  Sawyer 

Geary,  G.  Walsh,  S.  McCarthy,  .right  half  back.  . . .Cunningham 
E.  Walsh full  back ....  Matthews,  McCormick 

Score  : Princeton  3 ; Fordham  o. 

Goal  from  field,  Cunningham. 

Referee,  Carl  Marshall,  Harvard..  Umpire,  Carl  Williams, 
Pennsylvania.  Head  linesman,  F.  S.  Feaghs,  Princeton. 

Time  of  halves,  20  minutes. 

Wm.  J.  Convery. 

M.  J.  Moriarty. 

©pinions  of  tfce  press 

From  the  New  York  Times 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  October  9th. — The  Princeton  Tiger  had 
the  scare  of  the  season  this  afternoon,  when  he  joined  issue  with 
the  Fordham  College  eleven,  and  it  was  only  Logan  Cunningham’s 
clever  drop  kick  just  before  the  whistle  sounded  in  the  second  half 
that  saved  the  Orange  and  Black  from  the  humiliation  of  a tie 
game  with  their  rivals  from  New  York,  the  score  being  3 to  o. 
Outplayed  in  almost  every  department  there  were  few  redeeming 
features  in  the  exhibition  by  the  men  of  Old  Nassau,  and  the  one 
that  stood  out  prominently  was  the  work  of  Cunningham.  He 
was  a tower  of  strength  on  offense  and  defense  and  when  called 
upon  at  the  crucial  moment  for  the  effort  which  requires  all  of 
the  skill  and  nerve  that  the  football  player  can  muster,  a drop 
kick,  on  which  hangs  the  balance  of  victory,  he  was  not  found 
wanting. 

It  was  a flash  of  Fordham  color  from  the  first  instant  of 
play  until  the  final  few  moments,  when  Cunningham  booted  the 
leather  over  the  cross  bar  and  between  the  goal  posts  for  the  tally 
which  drew  a sigh  of  relief  from  the  Princeton  students  in  the 
stands.  Time  and  again  it  looked  as  if  Fordham  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  denied,  swift  onrushes  toward  the  Tiger  goal  seeming 
irresistible,  but  somehow  Princeton  managed  to  stave  off  trouble 
when  the  visitors  were  within  striking  distance. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Fordham  was  a surprise  to  the 
Tigers,  and  it  came  with  such  lightning  speed  that  the 
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dazed  warriors  of  the  Jersey  team  could  not  pull  them- 
selves together.  Fordham  put  forth  such  an  article  of  offense 
that  the  Princeton  line  withered  before  its  attack.  The 
wings  were  particularly  vulnerable  places  in  the  Tiger  line-up, 
and  the  speedy  New  York  backs  worked  around  both  sides  of 
the  line  for  substantial  gains,  which  did  much  to  complete  the 
demoralization  of  their  opponents. 


From  the  New  York  Press. 

Princeton,  October  9th. — Fordham’s  football  warriors 
covered  themselves  with  all  kinds  of  glory  this  afternoon  by  play- 
ing the  Tigers  almost  to  a standstill.  Just  before  the  referee’s 
whistle  blew  ending  the  game,  Cunningham,  the  Orange  and 
Black’s  expert  drop  kicker,  kicked  a goal  from  the  twenty-five 
yard  line  and  saved  the  team  representing  Old  Nassau  from 
having  a tie  game  charged  against  its  record.  Neither  team  was 
able  to  cross  the  other’s  goal  line,  the  three  points  netted  by  Cun- 
ningham’s kick  being  the  only  ones  of  the  game. 

In  reality  the  Bronxonians  outplayed  the  Tigers,  the  visitors’ 
heavy  linesmen  doing  yeoman  work  in  repelling  Princeton’s 
attack.  From  the  way  the  game  started  it  looked  as  if  the 
Tigers  would  surprise  themselves  and  run  up  a big  score,  but  the 
Fordham  players  soon  got  over  their  nervousness  about  meeting- 
one  of  the  elevens  of  the  Big  Four  and  performed  admirably. 

The  Tigers  played  desperately  in  the  second  half  to  prevent 
a drawn  game,  but  the  contest  would  have  been  a tie,  nevertheless, 
had  it  not  been  for  a costly  fumble  by  White  just  before  the 
call  of  time. 


From  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

Throughout  the  major  part  of  the  game  the  New  Yorkers 
outplayed  the  Princeton  students. 

Notwithstanding  the  errors,  Princeton  put  up  the  best  article 
of  football  seen  so  far  on  University  Field. 

After  the  contest,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
Fordham  deserved  a tie  score.  In  fact,  some  thought  that  the 
visitors  should  have  won.  The  calling  of  time  in  the  first  half 
was  a sure  touchdown  for  Fordham.  When  the  whistle  blew, 
the  Bronx  College  had  the  ball  on  the  Tigers’  5-yard  line,  and  it 
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was  the  first  down.  That  was  by  no  means  the  only  time  that 
Fordham  was  dangerous.  Upon  two  other  occasions  the  Bronx 
institution  was  near  enough  to  the  Tiger  goal  to  try  to  score  from 
the  field.  The  attempts  all  failed,  however.  Princeton  also 
made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  score  in  the  same  manner. 

The  splendid  showing  of  the  Bronx  College  was  due  to  great 
work  of  White,  the  big  left  halfback;  Gargan,  the  quarterback ; 
Geary,  for  so  long  as  he  played,  and  the  two  McCaffrey  boys  who 
flanked  each  end  of  the  line.  These  men  were  the  stars  of  the 
contest.  White,  in  particular,  played  a sensational  game.  The 
Princeton  players  simply  could  not  nail  the  speedy  Fordham 
back.  Fie  circled  the  Tiger  ends  for  runs  of  from  ten  to  fifty 
yards,  and  did  it  with  an  ease  which  astonished  the  spectators. 
Welch,  in  particular,  was  a mark  for  White.  The  Tiger  right 
end  could  not  stop  the  sensational  player. 

Only  in  the  second  half  did  Princeton  show  any  real  football 
strength.  The  Tiger  team  outweighed  Fordham,  and,  as  the 
game  progressed,  the  beef  began  to  tell  on  the  Bronx  line.  The 
weather  was  entirely  too  hot  for  football,  and,  as  the  panting, 
steaming  players  struggled  in  the  second  period,  the  men  in  the 
orange  and  black  jersies  slowly,  but  surely,  pushed  Fordham 
down  the  field.  Sawyer,  a substitute  Tiger  back,  did  most  of 
the  work. 

From  tackle  to  tackle  was  the  only  place  Princeton  excelled 
Fordham.  At  the  ends  and  in  the  back  field  the  Bronx  college 
had  the  better  players.  Fordham  tackled  better  and  followed 
the  ball  more  accurately.  Almost  every  fumble  found  the  ball 
in  a Fordham  player’s  hands.  The  New  Yorkers  also  had  a 
better  repertoire  of  plays  and  used  them  far  more  successfully. 


From  the  New  York  Herald. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  Saturday. — Princeton  scored  a very 
lucky  victory  over  Fordham  here  today  on  the  gridiron  by  getting 
a goal  from  the  field  when  there  was  less  than  a minute  of  play- 
ing time  left.  Those  three  points  that  were  earned  by  Cunning- 
ham’s accurate  toe  from  the  28-yard  line  will  show  in  the  records 
at  the  end  of  the  season  that  the  Tigers  were  the  superiors  of  the 
Bronx  boys,  but  anyone  who  saw  the  game  today  would  not  be 
rash  enough  to  make  that  statement. 

The  Fordhamites  outplayed  the  sons  of  Old  Nassau  practic- 
ally all  the  time,  and  had  a little  better  headwork  been  used  in 
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the  first  half  it  is  probable  that  the  maroons  would  have  gone 
home  with  a tie  game,  at  least,  to  its  credit.  The  great  chance 
came  just  as  Priceton’s  did  in  the  last  period,  but  the  Tigers 
were  crafty  enough  to  have  some  one  keep  them  in  touch  with 
the  flight  of  time,  while  Fordham  apparently  did  not  know  how 
near  it  was  to  the  call  for  intermission. 


Fordham  Driving  Tigers. 

Fordham  had  driven  the  Tiger  forces  down  the  full  length  of 
the  field  until  the  ball  was  resting  on  the  chalkline  that  lay  only  5 
yards  from  the  goal.  The  maroon  players  were  ploughing  ahead 
irresistibly  and  felt  confident  of  making  the  necessary  distance 
for  a touchdown.  It  might  have  resulted,  too,  had  there  been 
time  enough,  but  before  a play  could  be  made  from  this  point 
the  whistle  blew.  If  the  field  captain  had  only  known  how  close 
it  was  to  the  end  he  would  have  had  time  to  order  a quick  drop 
kick,  and  it  would  have  been  child’s  play  to  make  a goal  from 
that  short  distance. 

White,  the  Fordham  left  halfback,  was  the  star  of  the  early 
part  of  the  game,  but  it  was  an  unfortunate  fumble  by  him  that 
gave  Princeton  its  opportunity  for  victory.  In  the  first  half 
this  slashing  good  back  made  one  run  of  forty  yards  around 
Welch’s  end  before  he  was  stopped  by  the  ultimate  defence, 
and  in  the  second  half  he  dodged  through  the  whole  Tiger  eleven 
for  thirty  yards  after  catching  a punt.  Outside  of  these  two 
good  efforts  he  made  several  other  gains  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
yards.  Young  Frank  Gargan,  the  Fordham  quarter  also  showed 
some  spectacular  flights,  and  on  one  occasion  dashed  past  the 
Princeton  tacklers  for  forty  yards  before  he  was  stopped. 

The  Tiger  line,  which  was  much  heavier  than  the  visitors’, 
was  fairly  impregnable  before  Fordham’s  assaults,  but  McCaffrey 
and  J.  McCarthy  were  masters  of  the  situation  on  the  ends. 
Very  little  was  gained  past  their  posts,  and  they  were  so  keen  in 
following  the  ball  that  every  one  of  the  four  onside  kicks  and 
two  forward  passes  that  the  Tigers  passed  were  spoiled  mainly 
through  their  efforts.  Time  after  time  the  Bronx  outposts  boxed 
their  opponents  badly  and  put  them  out  of  the  play.  On  covering- 
kicks,  too,  they  did  better  work  than  the  orange  and  black 
end  men. 
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From  the  New  York  Sun. 

Princeton,  October  9th. — In  a game  full  of  excitement, 
won  by  a drop  kick  by  Cunningham  in  the  last  minute  of  play, 
the  Tigers  defeated  Fordham  this  afternoon  3 to  o.  The  New 
York  team  played  Princeton  to  a standstill  until  the  last  fifteen 
minutes  and  even  then  the  Orange  and  Black  was  not  able  to  get 
the  ball  over  the  goal  line. 

Poor  interference  and  faulty  forward  passing  were  largely 
responsible  for  Princeton’s  weakness  on  the  offense.  In  the  first 
half  the  defence  was  not  able  to  stop  White,  who  played  the  best 
game  of  any  back  seen  here  this  year.  The  call  of  time  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  was  a welcome  sound  to  Princeton,  for 
Fordham  had  the  ball  on  the  7-yard  line  with  every  prospect  of 
a touchdown.  Just  before  this  Princeton  was  on  Fordham ;s 
1 -yard  line  but  could  not  score. 

The  punting  honors  were  about  even  between  Bucking- 
ham and  Gargan,  but  the  Fordham  backs  outplayed  Princeton 
in  the  way  they  handled  the  kicks.  Not  one  Princeton  forward 
pass  was  successful,  while  Gargan  and  the  Fordham  ends  worked 
this  manoeuvre  a number  of  times. 


From  the  Nezv  York  World. 

Fordham  Deserves  Credit. 

Particularly  does  the  Fordham  team  deserve  notice  for  the 
awful  things  it  did  to  the  poor  Tigers.  Once  with  the  ball  on  their 
8-yard  line,  the  light  scrappy  New  Yorkers  fought  Princeton  foot 
by  foot,  for  four  downs  and  took  the  ball  away,  one  yard  from 
the  goal  line.  Princeton’s  famous  rushes  at  tackle  could  not 
gain  against  them,  and  for  the  first  time  this  season,  I believe, 
Princeton  uncorked  a series  of  forward  passes.  But  these  were 
all  spoiled,  too.  The  chief  trouble  maker  seems  to  have  been 
Left  Halfback  White,  though  his  companions  from  the  Bronx 
were  doing  things,  too,  while  he  was  ripping  off  those  long,  hair- 
raising  runs  and  making  the  veteran  tacklers  on  the  Tiger  team 
look  like  schoolboys. 

Verily,  October  is  a month  for  the  leaders  to  take  a 
back  seat. 
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Headwork  Saved  Tigers. 

A little  bit  of  veteran  headwork  saved  Princeton.  The 
team  seemed  to  know  that  there  was  no  time  left  to  play  when 
Cunningham  was  ordered  back  for  his  third  and  last  try  at  a 
field  goal  at  the  end  of  the  second  half.  Fordham  might  have 
tried  a drop  in  the  last  minute  of  the  first  half,  if  there  had  been 
any  one  on  the  team  who  realized  that  time  was  about  up. 
Fordham  had  plowed  down  the  field  and  Princeton  was  fighting 
desperately  to  stave  off  the  touchdown  that  seemed  inevitable. 
The  ball  was  on  the  last  chalkline  when  the  clock  saved  them. 
The  sudden  intrusion  of  the  boys  from  the  Bronx  into  the  lime- 
light is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  punter  on  their  team.  The  power  seems  to  lie  in  straight 
offense,  supplemented  by  forward  passes,  several  of  which  they 
worked  successfully  last  Saturday  at  Princeton. 


FORDHAM  12;  CORNELL  6. 

As  we  go  to  press  word  arrives  that  Fordham  has  defeated 
Cornell  by  a score  of  12  to  6. 

The  full  account  of  the  game  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


jforbljamensta 


Back  to  Fordham  once  more  after  a vacation  of  nearly  three 
months  which,  from  appearances,  all  seem  to  have  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost,  and  back  to  the  class  room  and  kindly  (?)  professor 
once  again ! Isn’t  everyone  delighted  beyond  expression?  Isn’t 
everyone  suffused  with  happiness  ? I pause  for  an  answer ! ! 
We  are  greeted  by  many  new  members  of  the  faculty  to  whom  we 
extend  a hearty  welcome  and  an  assurance  that  we  will  do  all  in 
our  power  to  make  this  year  a glorious  success,  both  in  and  out 
of  class,  guided  at  all  times  by  them.  To  the  members  of  last 
year’s  faculty  who  have  gone  from  our  midst  we  express  God- 
speed and  best  wishes  for  success  and  happiness  in  their  new 
fields  of  labor.  To  those  who  have  just  been  so  signally  honored 
by  being  permitted  to  enroll  as  students  of  Fordham,  we  extend 
the  hand  of  good  fellowship  and  assure  them  of  our  willingness 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  them  feel  perfectly  “at  home” 
with  us,  but  warn  them  that  Fordham  is  a college  second  to 
none  in  the  world  and  that  her  sons  are  expected  to  be  good- 
living, God-fearing  men  at  all  times  and,  if  they  must  be  other- 
wise, it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  withdraw  here  and  now 
rather  than  suffer  the  humiliation  of  being  expelled  later  on. 
Fordham’s  name  is  to  be  held  dearer  than  anything  else  while 
we  are  within  her  walls  and  her  good  name  is  in  our  keeping. 
She  will  be  judged  by  us  and  by  our  actions  and  therefore  we 
must  be  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  thorough  gentlemen.  We 
realize  that  you  need  no  admonitions,  but  as  the  Latins  used  to 
say,  “verba  sat.” 

John  F.  Coffey,  the  captain  of  last  season’s  varsity  baseball 
team  and  the  “star”  shortstop  of  the  Boston  National  League 
team  for  the  past  four  months  received  permission  from  the  Bos- 
ton management  to  return  to  Fordham  without  waiting  for  the 
close  of  the  National  League  season.  He  has  joined  us  once 
again  and  for  the  fourth  time  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Class  of  1910.  Mr.  P.  J.  Barry  is  vice-president,  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Purcell  is  secretary  and  Mr.  Cas.  Leibell  is  treasurer. 
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The  Baron  Sands  and  his  brother  Emil  are  again  on  the 
college  roster.  We  welcome  these  young  men  as  of  yore,  and 
warn  Arsene  Lupin  to  look  to  his  laurels. 

Are  you  all  doing  everything  in  your  power  to  aid  the  foot- 
ball team  in  their  attempt  to  excel  the  record  made  by  last  year’s 
wonderful  eleven  ? Think  it  over ! ! 

Mr.  Leo  Tobin  Fitzpatrick,  captain  of  last  year’s  football 
team,  is  assisting  Coach  Gargan  with  the  squad  and,  needless  to 
say,  his  services  are  highly  appreciated.  Few,  if  any,  linemen, 
were  better  than  our  own  Tobe  when  he  was  in  his  prime.  For  a 
time  last  year  his  leg  bothered  him  considerably  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  have  to  retire  from  football,  but  an  oper- 
ation by  Dr.  Gilligan  fixed  him  up  completely  and  he  is  now  as 
good  as  ever. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Thomas  T.  Lynch,  Prep. 
To,  on  being  elected  to  the  captaincy  of  the  Prep,  baseball  team 
for  1910. 

Frank  Geary  and  “Dad”  White  last  year’s  famous  half-backs 
have  returned  to  College  and  from  all  indications  will  win  more 
fame  and  glory  for  Fordham  for  their  marvelous  work  on  the 
gridiron.  All  success  boys ! ! 

Counselor  John  B.  Brennan  will  not  adorn  the  senior  corri- 
dor with  his  gracious  presence  during  the  coming  scholastic  year. 
His  apartments  at  the  University  were  too  far  removed  from 
the  law  school  so  he  has  decided  to  remain  at  the  Waldorf,  which 
is  much  more  centrally  located  and  decidedly  more  advantageous 
to  the  pursuit  of  a higher  and  more  elevating  education. 
Going  up. 

Captain  Chris  Mahoney  of  the  baseball  team  returned  to  his 
studies  at  the  law  school  on  October  2nd.  Welcome,  Christian, 
welcome ! ! 

Manager  Convery  of  the  football  team  has  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  a serious  operation  and  is  now  back  at  Col- 
lege. Glad  to  see  you  Joe  and  wish  you  every  success  for  the 
season. 

The  Seniors  are  hereby  notified  that  they  must  not  leave 
their  class  room  without  first  raising  their  hand  and  receiving 
permission.  Failure  to  observe  this  rule  will  entail  a punishment 
of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  hours  in  “Jugg”  writing 
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Greek  lines!!  Take  heed  ye  grave  and  reverend!!  We  will 
now  play  tag” ! ! 

Isn’t  there  any  chance  to  have  Wilbur  Wright  sail  up  and 
procure  the  Esquimaux  who  accompanied  Dr.  Cook  to  the  North 
Pole?  This  suspense  is  killing  everybody!  Real  estate  com- 
panies are  afraid  to  buy  land  for  investment  purposes  from  Dr. 
Cook  for  fear  of  having  Commander  Peary  arrest  them  for  tres- 
passing, and  vice-versa.  Something  must  be  done  or  the  poor 
real  estate  men  will  be  impoverished.  Come  Wilbur,  help  us  out. 

Wasn’t  traveling  in  the  subway  “ex-squeez-it”  during  the 
Hudson-Fulton  week? 

This  North  Pole  controversy  has  stirred  up  the  Italians  of 
New  York  City  and  they  have  unveiled  a monument  to  the  Italian 
gentleman  who  discovered  the  North  River,  which  we  call  the 
Hudson,  and  Fulton’s  claim  for  steam  navigation  is  also  attacked 
by  some  other  societies.  Now  can’t  someone  furnish  a few 
proofs  to  show  that  Washington  was  not  the  father  of  the 
country,  and  that  a Swede  emancipated  the  negroes?  Come  on, 
let  us  have  universal  controversy — then  we’ll  all  be  happy. 

Remember  you  are  expected  to  be  in  the  “cheering  sec- 
tion” at  all  the  football  games.  If  you  bring  your  little  sister 
to  the  game  the  boys  in  the  “cheering  section”  will  not  be  at  all 
offended — only  take  your  place  with  the  rooters.  Now  don’t 
forget!  This  means  everybody.  John  F.  White. 


Obttuarp 


JOHN  F.  CLOONAN,  ’76,  died  at  his  home  in  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  28th  of  June  last  after  a lingering  illness,  at 
the  age  of  51  years.  After  his  graduation  from  Ford- 
ham,  Cloonan  studied  law  in  the  office  of  County  Judge  William 
Lawton,  and  later  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Qiarles  A.  Fowler, 
in  Kingston.  In  1878,  he  became  Clerk  of  the  Siirrogate’s  Court, 
under  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  then  Surrogate  of  Ulster  County, 
continuing  in  that  position  until  1885,  when  he  resigned  to  take 
up  the  practice  of  law.  Cloonan  subsequently  became  Corpor- 
ation Counsel  for  the  City  of  Kingston,  and  then  Counsel  for  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  He  once  ran  for  District  Attorney  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  but  was  defeated. 

In  1905,  he  came  to  New  York  and  became  a member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Parker,  Hatch  & Sheehan,  of  which  firm  his  life  long 
friend,  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  was  senior  partner.  About  a year 
ago,  his  health  beginning  to  fail  him,  Cloonan  returned  to  King- 
ston, where  he  represented  New  York  City  as  Assistant  Corpor- 
ation Counsel  in  condemnation  proceedings  before  the  Catskill 
Water  Commission. 

In  his  career  at  the  bar  Cloonan  handled  many  notable  litiga- 
tions. He  was  learned  in  the  law,  aggressive,  successful.  Ford- 
ham  has  lost  a son  of  whom  she  may  well  be  proud  of  and  whose 
career  she  may  hold  up  as  an  exemplar. 


Obituary 


Frances  Leary  Manning,  ’90,  B.S.,  died  of  acute  pneumonia, 
August  29th,  at  his  residence,  No.  81  Riverside  Drive,  after  a 
short  illness. 

He  entered  Fordham  in  the  Fall  of  1888  and  graduated  with 
honors  two  years  later.  He  received  the  degree  of  C.E.  from  the 
New  York  University  in  1894  and  has  practised  his  profession  in 
New  York  City  until  the  time  of  his  death  when  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  Guerlitt-Manning  Co.,  engineers  and  contractors,  No.  80 
Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy. 


The  death  of  Edward  P.  O’Toole,  ’07,  removes  from  among 
the  alumni  of  Fordham  an  alumnus  of  whom  she  was  justly 
proud,  one  whom  had  he  been  spared,  she  looked  with  unquali- 
fied confidence  to  reflect  honor  to  his  Alma  Mater  and  credit  to 
Jesuit  training  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Entering  Fordham  in  1901,  his  course  was  a succession  of 
scholastic  triumphs  one  greater  than  the  other.  Each  year  the 
honors  of  the  class  would  come  to  him  as  though  drawn  irresist- 
ibly toward  a magnet,  and  magnet  indeed  he  was  wherever  know- 
ledge was  considered.  On  Commencement  Day,  June  19th,  1907, 
the  name  of  Edward  P.  O’Toole  was  the  only  name  heard  when 
honors  were  being  distributed.  After  graduation  he  entered  Ford- 
ham Law  School.  His  short  stay  of  four  months  when  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  because  of  ill  health,  was  a repitition  of  his  for- 
mer success. 

Thinking  that  his  ill  health  would  be  bettered  by  a sojourn 
in  the  country,  he  went  to  Milbrook  in  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  but  already  disease  had  fastened  itself  upon  him  and 
although  he  seemed  oftentimes  to  improve  he  died  September 
28th,  1909.  The  mass  of  requiem  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  was 
celebrated  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Harlem,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
September  28th,  at  9 o’clock. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  had  Edward  O’Toole  lived  he  would 
have  reared  monuments  that  would  have  preserved  his  name  and 
memory  not  only  to  Fordham  and  Fordham  men,  but  to  the  peo- 
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pie  in  whatever  community  he  might  live.  His  character  and 
intellectual  capabilities  were  such  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
To  those  who  knew  him,  who  ever  had  association  with  him, 
whether  professor  or  classmate,  there  will  never  be  need  of  mon- 
uments. To  these  he  was  a monument  in  himself. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1907  feel  his  loss  from  their 
number  keenly.  They  grieve  particularly  because  notification  of 
his  death  could  not  have  reached  them  sooner  that  they  might 
have  manifested  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  their  presence 
at  his  funeral.  It  was  one  of  their  proudest  boasts  that  they  had 
been  associated  with  him  in  class.  They  had  looked  forward 
with  abiding  faith  to  a long  life  of  honor  and  credit  to  himself 
and  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a young  man  who  gave  such  promise 
should  be  so  suddenly  removed  from  among  his  fellow  men,  yet 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  of  all  has  demanded  that  such  should 
be.  His  life,  short  though  it  was,  is  an  ideal,  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  knew  him.  R.  I.  P. 

Thomas  F.  Connolly,  Law,  To. 


Alumni  Jl?otes 


Rev.  M.  J.  Larkin,  ’oo,  St.  Gabriel’s  Church,  New  York 
City,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Parochial 
Schools  in  New  York  by  Archbishop  Farley. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02,  and  at  present  a senior  in  the 
Law  School,  has  been  nominated  for  Alderman  in  the  39th  dis- 
trict by  the  Democratic  Party.  It  is  fitting  that  the  district  in 
which  the  University  is  located  should  be  represented  by  one  of 
her  sons  and  we  wish  him  success. 

At  the  Official  Banquet  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
given  by  the  City’s  Committee  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
which  was  held  at  Ebling’s  Casino,  742  St.  Ann’s  Avenue,  Ford- 
ham’s  sons  were  well  represented. 

The  dinner  was  presided  over  by  Justice  John  J.  Brady,  ’72, 
and  those  of  Fordham  present  were : 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn ; Louis  F.  Hafifen,  ’75  ; Joseph  I.  Berry, 
’88;  Gerald  J.  Berry,  ’98;  Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  ’84;  John  P. 
Dunn,  ’80;  Rev.  D.  E.  Kiernan,  ’98;  Maurice  J.  McCarthy, 
Ph.D.,  ’01 ; Michael  J.  Sullivan,  ’80. 

Among  the  noted  guests  were  : 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Henry  B.  McCracken  and  Dr. 
Frederick  Cook.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy. 


09cDfcal  /Rotes 


The  following  changes  have  been  made  to  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  medical  school : — 

A.  McDonald  Bell,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and 
Embryology  has  been  granted  six  month’s  leave  of  absence. 

S.  R.  Klein,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  Acting 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made : 

Charles  Zeb  Garside,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  the  Hoogland  Labora- 
tory, Adjunct  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

M.  T.  Hansell,  Esq.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Clinical 
Pathology. 

M.  T.  Hansell,  Esq.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

J.  D.  Tellfair,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Midwifery. 

Thomas  F.  Cotter,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Midwifery. 

William  P.  Strain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

James  C.  Harkins,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

M.  J.  Horan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

Joseph  J.  Lordi,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

flDpentng  of  tfje  &C&00I 

The  Medical  School  was  opened  on  September  30th,  with 
an  address  by  Dr.  Morrow.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Quinn,  S.J.,  President  of  the  University  and  Dr.  James  J. 
Walsh,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School. 

^10  geat'0  Attendance,  etc. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  this  year’s  attendance  has  in- 
creased 100  per  cent.  This  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the  good 
work  that  is  being  done  at  Fordham,  as  last  year’s  record  proves. 


Medical  Notes 
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In  our  register  we  have  enrolled  not  only  the  names  of  students 
from  our  own  country,  but  also  those  of  foreign  birth,  which  we 
hope  to  publish  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Monthly. 

The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  raised.  Students 
now  entering  must  at  least  have  finished  one  year  in  college. 
At  least  one  hundred  students  were  denied  admission,  owing  to 
lack  of  preliminary  training,  and  for  other  defects  this  year. 


Dr.  Bishop’s  Paper  on  the  "'Fundamental  Functions  of 
the  Muscle-Cells  of  the  Cardio-Vascular  Sys- 
tem with  the  Suggestion  of  a New  Clas- 
sification of  Arterial  Disorders.” 

Dr.  Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  Clinical  Professor  of  Heart 
and  Circulatory  Diseases,  has  been  invited  to  read  the  paper  of 
the  evening  at  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the 
Greater  City  of  New  York,  on  Monday  evening,  October  18th, 
1909,  on  “The  Fundamental  Functions  of  the  Muscular  Cells  of 
the  Cardio-Vascular  System  with  the  Suggestion  of  a New  Clas- 
sification of  Arterial  Disorders.”  In  his  paper  Dr.  Bishop  will 
cover  the  ground  found  in  the  second  Chapter  of  “Diseases  of  the 
Heart,”  by  Dr.  James  Mackenzie.  As  to  the  classification  of 
blood  vessel  diseases,  he  will  review  the  subject  as  it  is  found  in 
a recently  published  book  of  his  own,  and  which  we  intend  to 
review  in  a later  issue. 


Practical  Deductions  Regarding  Weak  Foot,  by  Carl  R. 

Keppler,  M.D. 

Our  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopaedics,  Dr.  Carl  R.  Keppler, 
wrote  an  interesting  article  on  “Practical  Deduction  Regarding 
Weak  Foot,”  for  the  June  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sur- 
gery. People  wonder  why  it  is  that  flat  foot  has  become  so  prev- 
alent in  our  day.  Some  have  come  to  consider  it  as  a new  dis- 
ease, while  in  reality  it  has  existed  for  years.  In  years  gone  by  it 
was  not  recognized.  People  coming  into  doctor’s  offices  com- 
plaining of  their  feet  were  treated  for  rheumatism  or  gout. 
What  they  suffered  from  was  flat  foot.  Dr.  Keppler  states  that 
numerous  treatises  have  been  written  concerning  flat  foot,  all  of 
which  point  to  the  same  goal.  The  treatment  of  which,  however, 
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show  marked  difference  of  opinion,  and  are  in  their  variety  and 
number  very  confusing  to  the  busy  physician. 

Quackery  has  entered  this  branch  of  medicine,  as  it  has 
others,  and  has  appealed  to  physicians  too  busy  to  investigate  the 
subject  for  themselves.  On  this  point  Dr.  Keppler  says : “It  is 
therefore,  hardly  surprising  that  from  this  jumble  of  ideas  the 
busy  physician  will  turn  with  relief  to  a concise,  attractive  pam- 
phlet sent  him  by  some  shoe  firm  which  glowingly  describes  the 
advantages  of  their  particular  arch  or  prop.  The  application  of 
the  same  is  simple;  its  use  brings  relief  to  the  sufferers,  although 
frequently  only  temporary  and  condemning  him  to  continuous 
brace  wearing.  As  to  the  beginning  of  weak  foot  he  goes  on  to 
say  that,  it  is  highly  probable  that  weak  foot  can  have  its  start  in 
childhood,  pass  unrecognized  and  without  symptoms  on  until 
adolescence,  and  then  through  some  cause  appear  as  an  apparently 
primary  deformity.” 

Dr.  Keppler  has  outlined  the  remedial  means  as  follows : 

1.  — Supportive:  Corrective. 

Such  as  shoes  of  proper  shape  and  size,  more  or  less  built  up 
along  the  inner  border. 

Adhesive  plaster  strapping : so  applied  as  to  hold  and  support 
the  foot  in  correct  position  while  talking. 

Braces : of  which  the  writer  has  found  the  Whitman  brace 
the  more  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

Plaster  of  Paris  Retention. 

2.  — Passive  and  Active  Corrective. 

Twisting:  according  to  the  degree  of  spasm  and  pain  either 
undertaken  with  or  without  an  anesthetic. 

Exercises:  preferably  done  daily  by  the  patient,  following 
careful  administration 

Mechano-therapy : an  active  corrective  procedure  under- 
taken in  some  pendulum  apparatus. 

3.  — Adjuncts  to  Treatment. 

Massage. 

Hot  foot  baths:  preferably  in  water  to  which  some  sea-salt 
was  added. 
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Bier  conjestion : In  very  spastic  flat  foot  with  inflammation, 
I have  included  the  compression  method  with  active  and  support- 
ive treatment.  Its  effect  in  decreasing  pain  has  appeared  very 
satisfactory  in  several  cases. 


Medical  Cttjtcgf 

The  course  in  Medical  Ethics,  by  Rev.  Terence  J.  Shealey, 
S.J.,  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays  during  the  year.  Father  Shealey 
is  also  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Fordham  University  School 
of  Law,  where  his  lectures  attracted  considerable  attention. 


Summer  JPacationg  fepent  in  (Europe 

Professors  Dunn,  Schlapp,  Jelliffe  and  Gere,  spent  the  Sum- 
mer in  Europe,  studying  the  clinical  methods  of  the  European 
universities. 


Eectureo  to  tfje  Public  fec&ool  Children  bp 
2Dt.  jfredericft  C.  fecijumacber 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Schumacher,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica, 
delivered  lectures  to  the  public  school  children,  during  June,  on 
the  care  of  infants. 


(Election  of  flDfficergf,  feenior  Clagfg 

On  October  1st  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  William  Murray  Ennis,  Brooklyn; 
Secretary,  Thomas  John  Gallon,  Jr.,  New  York. 


I£ud0on=JFulton  Celebration 

On  September  29th,  the  medical  students  took  part  in  the 
Hudson-Fulton  parade  held  in  the  Bronx. 


Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr. 


Jlato  Jl?otes 


Lectures  were  resumed  at  the  Law  School  on  Thursday, 
September  24th.  By  the  registration  of  101  new  students,  the 
total  number  of  students  may  be  placed  at  approximately  200. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Brosnan  has  made  necessary 
several  changes  in  the  Faculty.  Associate  Professor  Dee  will  take 
his  course  in  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Warren  will  lecture  on  Sales. 

Jean  F.  P.  des  Garrennes,  A.M.,  L.L.M.,  has  been  engaged 
to  take  charge  of  the  course  on  Constitutional  Law,  while  William 
A.  Ferguson,  A.M.,  L.L.B.,  an  alumnus  of  Fordham,  will  look 
after  the  course  on  Partnership. 

The  Faculty  has  announced  the  following  as  the  winners  of 
scholarships  in  their  respective  classes  : — In  the  fii;st  year  Ignatius 
L.  M.  Wilkinson ; in  the  second  year  William  Hayes.  The 
honors  of  the  graduating  class  were  awarded  to  Edmund  Hurley. 

The  staff  of  Special  Lecturers  for  the  year  1909-1910  con- 
forms in  every  respect  to  the  high  standard  the  school  has  main- 
tained since  its  institution.  The  following  have  been  engaged : 
Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  formerly  Presiding  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Appellate  Division, 
First  Department;  Hon.  John  J.  Delany,  formerly  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  lately  nominated  for  the 
Supreme  Court  bench ; Hon.  Charles  E.  Littlefield,  formerly 
Member  of  Congress  from  Maine;  Frederick  R.  Couclert,  L.L.B., 
Ph.D. 

The  subjects,  dates  and  places  of  the  Special  Lectures  will 
be  announced  later. 

Messrs.  Fallon,  Hurley  and  Rosen  of  the  Third  Year  Class, 
and  Messrs.  Conlon  and  Rafter  of  the  Second  Year  Class,  have 
passed  the  Bar  Examinations  and  have  become  full-fledged  law- 
yers. Thomas  F.  Connolly,  Law,  To. 


£>t.  3Jol)n’0  $all 

St.  John’s  Hall  opened  on  the  15th  of  September,  with  the 
largest  number  of  boys  on  record,  and  the  usual  “Hail-Fellow- 
Well-Met”  spirit  of  the  division  has  greeted  the  new-comers  with 
such  good  effect,  that  the  new  men  seem  thoroughly  at  home. 

Not  only  do  the  “Varsity”  and  “Prep”  squads  seem  to  be  in 
good  form,  but  also  the  “Tyros”  of  St.  John’s  Hall,  who  have 
exhibited  some  excellent  snappiness  in  practice. 

Fred  Smith,  the  Third  Division  coach,  will  undoubtedly 
turn  out  as  good  a team  as  ever  represented  St.  John’s  Hall. 
The  material  is  good.  The  schedule  gives  some  strong  teams, 
that  will  contend  with  us  for  honors  on  the  gridiron. 

The  call  for  volunteers  to  defend  St.  John's  flag  was 
answered  by  a goodly  array  of  beef  and  sinew.  But  there  were 
so  many  of  these,  that  it  will  take  some  days  before  the  weeding 
out  process  is  accomplished. 

The  talent  not  reaching  the  standard  required  by  the  “Tyros” 
will  no  doubt  be  used  to  form  the  two  substitute  teams. 

If  practice  gives  an  indication  of  our  prowess,  it  is  a fore- 
gone conclusion  that  we  will  hang  many  scalps  above  the  door  of 
St.  John’s  Hall. 

Stuyvesant  Game. 

The  Tyros  took  the  second  game  of  the  season  from  the 
Stuyvesant  High  School  by  the  score  of  11  to  6. 

All  the  scoring  was  done  during  the  first  half,  the  Tyros 
drawing  first  blood  by  making  two  touchdowns  before  their 
opponents  scored. 

A fine  forward  pass  to  McNally  brought  the  ball  near  the 
enemy’s  goal ; then  Cannon  rushed  it  for  the  first  touchdown ; 
Lediger  then  kicked  the  goal. 

The  second  touchdown  was  made  after  about  four  minutes 
of  play  by  a fine  run  by  Fitz  around  the  right  end,  Lediger  failed 
to  kick  the  goal. 

It  was  not  until  then  that  Stuyvesant  awoke,  as  it  were  from 
a dream,  and  by  the  able  assistance  of  their  full  back,  Cole, 
scored  their  first  and  only  touchdown.  Rush  kicked  the  goal. 

Here  the  Tyros  braced  and  held  their  heavy  opponents  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  half. 

In  the  second  half,  the  ball  see-sawed  up  and  down  the  field, 
but  neither  team  could  score. 

This  was  the  hardest  game  and  the  Tyros  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  pluck  and  speed ; their  opponents  outweighed 
them  by  nearly  twenty  pounds  to  a man.  Lester  Lonergan. 
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“Wflrittng  tlje  &(jort  §>torp” 

By  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 

(Hinds  & Noble,  $1.25) 

Here  is  a book  to  gladden  the  heart  of  student  teacher  and 
critic ! It  is  written  by  a man  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
and  knowing,  imparts  his  knowledge  with  all  the  judicious  care, 
wise  precept  and  wealth  of  detail  and  example  that  only  a master 
mind  can  present.  The  first  impression  created  by  “Writing  the 
Short  Story”  is  that  J.  Berg  Esenwein  knows  his  subject  as  a 
good  teacher  ought  to  know  it.  The  next  is  that  he  is  by  nature 
specially  fitted  to  convey  to  others  his  thorough  knowledge. 
His  treatise  is  logical,  clear  and  comprehensive.  It  begins  with 
the  fundamentals  and  proceeds  step  by  step  in  a simple  yet  perfect 
order ; too  much  is  not  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  reader  yet  his 
intelligence  is  always  respected.  The  meaning  of  every  page 
stands  out  unmistakably ; simple  perfect  language,  enriched  by  a 
fruitful  imagination  precludes  misunderstanding  and  lightens 
instruction  with  literary  pleasure.  Nothing  essential  is  omitted, 
nothing  unnecessary  added,  yet  exclusive  of  the  appendices  the 
book  numbers  372  pages.  From  “matter  to  market”  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  that  might  be  improved  either  in  principle  or 
in  treatment. 

The  book  opens  with  an  historical  account  of  the  use  of  the 
short  story  from  the  older  forms  of  the  epic,  ancient  and  mediaeval 
tale,  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  the  drama,  novel,  etc.  and  then 
continues  with  a sketch  of  the  present  place  and  power  of  the 
short  story.  The  body  proper  of  the  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  1.  The  nature  of  the  short  story.  2.  The  structure 
of  the  short  story.  3.  Preparation  for  authorship.  4.  The 
manuscript  and  its  market. 
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The  first  chapter  of  Part  I.  tells  first  what  a short  story  is 
not;  neither  a condensed  novel,  an  episode,  a scenario,  a bio- 
graphy, a sketch,  nor  a tale,  and  then  declares  it  to  be  “a  brief 
imaginative  narrative  unfolding  a single  predominating  incident 
and  a single  chief  character  and  containing  a plot  the  details  of 
which  are  so  compressed  and  the  whole  treatment  so  organized  as 
to  produce  a single  impression.”  The  second  chapter  describes 
seven  kinds  of  short  story  and  treats  of  those  based  on  types  of 
humanity,  the  moral  nature,  occupations,  locality,  wonder,  social 
classes  and  emotion  in  the  story. 

The  author  divides  Part  II.  into  fifteen  chapters  the  first  of 
which  are  so  compressed  and  the  whole  treatment  so  organized 
discussed  the  spontaneous  choice,  often  the  happiest,  the  themes 
sought  out  and  themes  that  are  barred.  “Gathering  the  Mate- 
rials” is  an  indispensable  chapter  and  includes  a thorough  con- 
sideration of  observation,  experience,  self-study,  reflection,  read- 
ing, discussion  and  note-taking.  After  describing  the  types  of 
fiction,  realistic,  romantic,  idealistic  and  composite,  the  next  chap- 
ter concerns  itself  witli  the  use  of  facts  in  the  short  story.  “The 
important  thing  in  fiction  is  that  your  story  should  seem  to  be 
true.”  “Figment  and  fact  must  become  a composite — neither 
of  them  so  prominent  as  to  spoil  the  story,  only  the  characteristic, 
the  delineative,  the  salient  in  situation,  in  emotion,  in  character, 
in  conversation,  in  denouement,  must  be  selected  in  the  most 
highly  selected  of  all  arts,  the  short  story.” 

Chapter  the  fourth  contains  the  definition  “Plot  in  fiction 
is  the  climatic  sequence  of  events  in  relation  to  the  characters. 
More  simply,  it  is  the  unfolding  of  the  story — it  is 
the  very  story  itself  divested  of  all  its  description, 
characterization  and  conversation.”  Then  follow  the  kinds 
of  plots : surprise,  problem,  mystery,  emotion,  contrast, 
symbolism,  and  then  the  constituents  of  a good  plot:  simplicity, 
plausability,  originality,  climax  and  interest. 

Plot  development,  sources  of  plot,  characters,  dramatic  inci- 
dents and  impressionism  with  a six  page  dissertation  on  actual 
plot  development  occupy  chapter  the  fifth.  “How  Stories  Are 
Told,”  in  third  person,  first  person,  in  letter,  diary  and  composite 
form  is  explained  next  and  in  the  seventh  chapter,  the  openings  of 
the  short  story  are  discussed.  Chapter  the  eighth  “The  Setting 
of  the  Story”  treats  first  of  setting  in  general,  then  of  description 
to  convey  setting : by  suggestion,  by  epithet,  by  hint,  directly,  by 
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effects,  and  by  figures  of  speech,  and  then  of  the  elements  of  set- 
ting : time,  place,  occupations  and  conditions. 

Chapter  the  ninth,  “The  Body  of  the  Story,”  concerns  itself 
first  with  incident  and  then  with  emotion : love,  interest,  pathos, 
mirth,  emotion  in  the  story  and  emotion  in  the  author.  Chapter 
the  tenth  concludes  “The  Body  of  the  Story”  with  sections  on 
crisis,  suspense,  climax,  denouement  and  conclusion.  In  chapter 
the  eleventh,  the  author  expresses  his  views  on  characters,  their 
selection,  number,  classes,  relation  and  on  characterization,  its 
effects  and  the  general  and  specific  methods  to  be  employed. 
Dialogue,  the  title  and  style  occupy  the  next  three  chapters  and 
Part  II.  is  concluded  in  Chapter  the  fifteenth  with  “Some  Special 
Characteristic  of  the  Short  Story”  including  harmony  of  time, 
proportion,  simplicity  and  compression. 

Part  III.,  “Preparation  for  authorship”  discusses  in  four 
chapters  originality,  talent  and  training,  the  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary  and  a laboratory  method  of  studying  the  short  story. 

The  unique  value  of  the  matter  which  forms  the  subject  of 
Part  IV.  testifies  to  the  author’s  special  fitness  for  writing  a book 
such  as  “Writing  the  Short  Story.”  Only  by  experience  as  an 
editor  (of  Lippincott’s  Monthly  Magazine)  and  a writer  is  he 
qualified  to  discuss  authoritatively  such  subjects  as  “the  ordered 
manuscript,”  “the  literary  agent,”  “calling  on  the  editor,”  “offer- 
ing the  manuscript  by  mail,”  and  “why  stories  are  rejected.” 
These  chapters  contain  many  practical  hints  which  might  other- 
wise have  to  be  gained  by  bitter  experience. 

The  last  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  seven  appendices 
and  a general  index  that  cannot  but  prove  a great  convenience 
both  to  him  who  would  write  and  to  him  who  would  sell  short 
stories. 

Embellished  as  the  whole  thing  is  by  the  observations  of  an 
analytical  and  experienced  mind  and  sprinkled  with  appropriate 
and  illustrative  examples,  it  awakens  in  the  reader  a keen  interest 
that  follows  the  author’s  concise  and  logical  reasoning  with  all  the 
joy  that  attends  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  with  little 
labor.  “Writing  the  Short  Story”  is  indeed  a practical  hand- 
book on  the  rise,  structure,  writing  and  sale  of  the  modern 
short  story.  F.  P.  S 
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“ U&e  Changing  Values?  of  (English  fepmi)” 

By  Ralcy  Husted  Bell 

In  this  book  published  by  Hinds,  Noble  & Eldredge,  New 
York,  Raley  Husted  Bell  presents  us  with  a short  and  interest- 
ing history  of  the  English  language,  dwelling  especially  on  the 
political  and  social  changes  that  have  effected  its  form.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  ideas  as  a radical  evolutionist  he  (incidentally) 
traces  the  origin  of  language  to  its  beginning  in  the  needs  of 
primeval  men  or  rather  of  animals,  that  have  eventually  developed 
into  men.  His  observations  on  the  changes  in  language  values 
are  acute  and  his  expressions  of  them  clear  and  sharp  but  he  intro- 
duces many  unnecessary  ironical  and  sarcastic  remarks  about 
those  who  hold  views  opposed  to  his  own.  Moreover,  these  re- 
marks, ideas  and  personal  likes  and  dislikes  are  not  confined  to 
any  special  field  but  invade  the  domain  of  things  purely  artistic, 
political  and  religious. 

“The  Changing  Values  of  English  Speech”  has  not  the  unity 
that  should  characterize  it  but  seems  rather  a collection  of  articles 
on  related  subjects.  The  chapter  on  “style,”  while  good  in  itself, 
has  little  or  no  connection  with  the  book's  title.  Mr.  Bell’s  style 
is  forceful  and  capable  of  making  an  ordinarily  dry  subject  very 
interesting  but  the  strength  of  many  of  his  paragraphs  is  dissi- 
pated in  sarcastic  abandon.  The  salt  that  gives  zest  to  what 
otherwise  would  be  tasteless  portions  has  been  used  in  too  great 
quantities  for  the  good  of  the  whole  book.  However,  one  chap- 
ter, that  on  “poetry”  is  delightfully  free  from  this  excessive  pun- 
gency and  while  smooth  is  not  insipid.  For  cleverness,  force  and 
beauty  of  expression  it  surpasses  everything  else  in  the  book. 


"flbe  flfllortl)  ot  flflloros” 

By  Ralcy  Husted  Bell. 

(Third  Edition) 

Hinds,  Noble  & Eldredge. 

For  a person  who  thinks  he  knows  his  English  fairly  well, 
nothing  should  be  more  pleasing  or  can  be  more  useful  than  a 
careful  reading  of  Ralcy  Husted  Bell’s  “The  Worth  of  Words.” 
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As  the  author  says  in  his  introduction  he  has  attempted  to  write 
nothing  new  but  only  to  “put  into  ready  form  some  helpful 
gleanings  from  worthy  authorities  on  the  true  worth  of 
words.”  This  helpful  form  is  obtained  by  treating  certain  words 
in  alphabetical  order,  under  several  headings  such  as  “Misused 
Words,”  “Vulgarism  and  Words-no-Words,”  “Every-day 
Errors”  and  “Slang.”  The  observations  printed  opposite  words 
are  clear  and  very  often  surprising.  They  show  the  looseness 
and  carelessness  of  every-day  speech  with  startling  clearness  and 
cannot  help  but  stimulate  thought  with  consequent  improvement. 
Unfortunately  the  same  harshness  of  criticism  that  characterizes 
“The  Changing  Values  of  English  Speech”  is  found  in  this  work 
and  tends  similarly  to  weaken  arguments  that  otherwise  would 
be  conclusive.  Mr.  Bell  is  continually  quarreling  with  his 
readers.  Still  his  task  is  not  a very  agreeable  one  and  while  he 
may  seem  to  have  gone  a little  too  far  when  he  asks  us  to  discard 
“reliable,”  “resurrect,”  “presidential”  and  many  other  such  words 
as  “words-no-words,”  a study  of  his  book  will  clear  away  many 
doubts,  make  our  speech  accurate  and  give  us  a practical  know- 
ledge of  the  worth  of  words.  F.  P.  S. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


MT.  ST.  URSULA  ACADEMY 


THE  NORTHERN  BANK 


Bedford  Park,  New  York  City 


OF  NEW  YORK 


Conducted  by  Ursuline  Nuns 

A regular  four  years  course  approved  by 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

MUSIC,  ART,  LANGUAGES,  ELOCUTION 
AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Receive  special  attention. 


Further  particulars,  if  desired,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


The  Loyola  School 

65  EAST  83rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


High  Grade  Collegiate 
Preparatory  Day 
School.  Thorough 
Grammar  and  Acade- 
mic Courses.  Classes 
limited  to  ten  pupils. 
Personal  Supervision. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

David  G.  Hearn,  S.  J. 

PRINCIPAL 


Tremont  Branch 
No.  505  EAST  TREMONT  AVENUE 

Near  Third  Avenue 


Capital  and  Surplus  - $1,000,000 
Resources  - - - - $8,000,000 


C.  V.  CULYER. 

Manager. 


aUCCESS  in  Housekeep- 
ing depends  on  system, 
just  as  it  does  in  business. 
Therefore  let  every  house- 
keeper have  a good  scale. 
<1  Our  system  of  weighing 
"LjXP  twice,  the  goods  supplied 
l\i/Jj  lul/1  to  our  patrons,  insures 
accuracy;  but  that  you  may  verify 
our  charges,  we  send  all  the  trim- 
mings you  have  paid  for,  and  give 
an  itemized  bill  with  each  delivery. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  COMMISSIONS  TO 
ANY  ONE  ON  YOUR  PURCHASES 

RICHARD  WEBBER 

Mgal,  Poultry,  Fish,  Vegetables , Fruit 
l2Vlh  Street  and  3rd  Avenue,  Neat  York  City 


AD  VER  TISEMEN  TS 


/ FOOTBALL  SUPPLIES  \ 

and  other  athletic  equipment 
for  the  college  athlete  who  cares 


ALEX  TAYLOR  & GO. 


COLLEGE  ATHLETIC  OUTFITTERS 

16  EAST  42d  STREET,  Opposite  Hotel  Manhattan 

OPEII  TIU  6.30 

\Boy«,  when  in  New  York,  use  us  for 
headquarters.  Leave  your  grips 
here  and  say  hello.  Don’t  forget. 


THE  FORDHAM 

Stationery  and  Cigar  Store 

The  Store  for  the  Student 


Stationery  in  all  its  Branches. 
Spalding’s  Athletic  Goods. 
Kodaks  and  Supplies.  Also 
Developing  and  Printing. 
Fordham  University  Seal  Pins, 
Flag  Pins,  Fobs,  Felt  and  Silk 
Pennants.  Pillow  Covers  of 
all  Designs.  We  always  have 
on  hand  a full  line  of  Ford- 
ham University  Post  Cards. 
Imported  Cigars  & Cigarettes. 


The  Fordham 

4778  Third  Ave.,  near  Pelham  Ave. 
FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Tel.,  1095  Tremont 
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VARSITY  GINGER  ALE 

“IWANTA” 

Washington  Heights  Bottling  Co. 
Successor  to  D.  L.  OR  MS  BY 
N ew  York 


The  “Ara-Notch”  makes  the  “Belmont” 

Arrow 


COLLAR 


Sit  Perfectly 

l5c£fo/25c.  Cluett,  Peabody  & Co.,  Maker* 
ARROW  CUFFS  25  cents  a pair 


P.  J.  O’REILLY 

SUCCESSOR  TO  JOHN  DYER 


GROCER 


WHOLESALE 

AND  RETAIL 
FINE  TEAS.  COFFEES  & SPICES 
ELGIN  CREAM ERY  BUTTER 
FRESH  EGGS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COUNTRY 
PHONE  633  TREMONT 

THIRD  AVE.,  cor,  188th  ST. 


GEO.  BARROW 

MANAGER 

TREMONT  BRANCH 
NO.  1979 

WASH’TON  AVE. 


ALSO  BRANCH 

NEW  ENGLAND 
PIE  BAKING  CO. 
J.  W.  BECKER 


MANAGER 


Telephone  1056  Tremont 

Dr.  N.  R.  FORD 

DENTIST 

2778  Decatur  Avenue,  cor.  198th  St. 

Terminal  3rd  Avenue  “L” 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


DR.  F.  L.  TOOLEY 
DENTIST 

159  EAST  79th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
DENTIST  TO 

Fordham  University 

Phone  754-J  Tremont 

GEORGE  HETZEL 

BICYCLES  AND  PHONOGRAPHS 

Lawn  Mowers  Ground  and  Put  in  First-Class  Order 

LOCKSMITH  AND  BELLHANGER 
SKATES  GROUND 

Corner  Kingsbridge  and  Fordham  Roads 

EVERYBODY  KNOWS  “JAKE” 

Fordham  Station 

Newspapers,  Souvenir  Postal  Cards 
Magazines 

M.  ANNAN 

Successor  to  JAMES  KENN 

Decorative  Painter  and  Paper  Hangei 

Geo.  S.  Anderson,  Manager 

2516  WEBSTER  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Oakland  Place,  Tremont 

Tel.  1468  Tremont 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  INSTITUTE 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes 

772  EAST  188th  ST.  N.  Y.  CITY 

Studies  are  resumed  on  the  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Read- 
ing taught.  For  further  particulars  address 
DIRECTRESS 

REID’S 

ICE  CREAM 

HARLEM  BRANCH 

129  WEST  125th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

HITCHCOCK’S 

FISH  AND  OYSTER  MARKETS 

Hotels  and  Institutions  Supplied 

Opposite  Fordham  Depot 

Branches:  145th  St.  and  3d  Ave.;  Tremont; 
Yonkers 

Go  To  PETER  STIEB 

THE  COLLEGE  BARBER 

Pelham  Avenue  and  Fordham  Square 

LADIES'  SHAMPOOING  A SPECIALTY 

Use  “ARTOPHYLAX” 

Cures  All  Scalp  Diseases  and  Removes  Dandrull 

PETER  STIEB,  Manufacturer 

HENRY  HEIDE 

Manufacturer  of 

jfine  Confectioners, 

84-90  Vandam  St.,  near  Hudson  St.,  N.Y. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good 
place  to  purchase  their  sweets 

Reference,  FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

WM.  II.  JACKSON 

COLLEGE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  STORE 

LOWEST  PRICES 

Particular  Attention  Paid  to  Custom  Work 
Repairing  Neatly  and  Promptly  Attended  To 

2513  Webster  Avenue  New  York 

COTREL  & LEONARD 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  Caps,  Gowns 
and  Goods  to  the  American 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

Class  contracts  a specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Bulletin  and  samples  sent  on  request. 

JOHN  L.  GARVEY 

Crockery,  Glassware  and  Lamps 

Hotel  China  and  Bar  Glassware 

A Specialty 

10  West  Broadway  New  York 

Joseph  I.  Berry  Henry  K.  Davis 

BERRY  & DAVIS 

Attorneys  ano  Counsellors-at-Law 

2649  Webster  Ave.,  New  York  City 

BOROUGH  OF  BRONX 

Tel  619  Tremont 

RELIABLE  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

GOODMAN’S  FULL  DRESS  PARLOR 

The  Exclusive  Evening  Wear  Outfitters  of  the  Bronx 

2683  Third  Avenue  near  143rd  Street 

Upstairs.  Opposite  Metropolis  Theatre 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  G VEN  TO  CLUBS  AND  PARTIES 

Telephone  1794  Melrose  PERC  EDWARDS,  Prop 

ADVER  TISEMENTS 


James  H.  Jones 

Pfmtmactet 

Kingsbridge  Road,  Cor.  Webster  Ave. 
FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK 

THE 

College  Restaurant 

JOHN  F.  DE  GROOT 

4776  Third  Avenue  New  York 

Near  Pelham  Avenue 

WILLIAM  WILSON 

Sanitary  Plumber  and  Gas  Fitter 

Telephone,  2099-J  Tremont 

Webster  Ave.,  near  Kingsbridge  Road 
FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK 


Phone  71  Melrose 


Rev.  Superiors 

of  Religious,  Educational 
and  Charitable  Institutions 

DESIRING  TO  PURCHASE 

Groceries 

and  General  Supplies 

at  Strictly  Wholesale  Prices 
Can  do  so  by  addressing 

William  H.  Keating 

Hudson  and  Jay  Streets,  N.  Y.  City 


BOYD  & MULCAHY 
Boarding  and  Livery  Stables 

Teams  to  let  at  all  hours 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 
189th  Street  and  Webster  Ave.,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  1277  Tremont 

J.  M.  GAZETAS 

BRONX  PARK  FLORIST 

Floral  Decorations  and  Funeral  Designs  our  Specialty 

ROSES,  VIOLETS,  CARNATIONS 

2772  WEBSTER  AVENUE,  near  198th  Street 

3 Doors  South  of  L Station 


Bakery  and  Lunch  Room 

let  Cream  parlor 

Friedrich  Kummerle 

PELHAM  AVE.  cor.  HOFFMAN  ST. 

One  block  east  of  side  entrance 


60  YEARS* 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  Is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patent* 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securlngpatents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ; four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  SCo,  361  Broadway,  New  York 

Branch  Office.  626  F St-  Washington,  D.  C. 


AD  VER  TISEMEN  TS 


TURKISH 


BLEND 


FATIMA 

20  for  15  cfs.  j) 


Victory.  Big  Bonfire.  Every- 
body happy.  Swelling  hearts. 
Glad-you’re-alive  feeling. 
Contentment — and  Fatima 
Cigarettes. 

The  smoke  that  suits  the  occasion. 
A perfect  blend  of  Turkish  tobacco 
with  a distinctively  characteristic  flavor 
and  aroma. 

Mild  and  mellow  — smooth 
and  satisfying. 

THZ  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


HENRY  LUTZ 

successor  to 
GRACE  BACKES 

Fordham  University  Lunch  Room 

Webster  Avenue,  opposite  Fire  House 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  STUDENT  BODY 
IS  CALLED  TO  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  DIS- 
PLAYED IN  THIS  NUMBER  OF  THE  FORDHAM 
MONTHLY.  IT  HAS  BEEN  THE  AIM  OF  THE 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  TO  SELECT  FROM  THE 
MERCHANTS  OF  THE  CITY  THOSE  WHOSE 
BUSINESS  AND  METHODS  ARE  PARTICULARLY 
SUITED  TO  YOUR  NEEDS.  YOU  WILL  SERVE 
YOUR  OWN  INTERESTS  BY  PATRONIZING  THEM 
IN  EVERY  POSSIBLE  WAY  AND  IF  A HIGHER 
NOTICE  WERE  NEEDED,  WE  MIGHT  SAY,  THAT 
IN  VIEW  OF  THEIR  AND  YOUR  RELATION  TO 
THE  UNIVERSITY,  IT  IS  YOUR  DUTY  TO  DO  SO. 


“THE  EDITOR.” 
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UPON  the  conditions  and  accomplishments  of  all  human  life, 
but  especially  upon  the  shaping  and  growth  of  original, 
representative  literature,  we  cannot  but  admit  the  power- 
ful influence  welded  by  time  and  environment.  The  distant 
farm  may  shelter  many  a military  genius,  who  lacks  the  oppor- 
tunity of  war  and  strife  to  summon  forth  his  dormant  power. 
At  the  same  time  a poet  of  a primitive  era,  possessing  the  greater 
and  more  daring  genius  of  the  ancients,  is  far  above  the  nicety 
and  precision  of  the  moderns.  But  place  him  in  an  age  worn  out 
by  previous  struggle,  when  the  eventide  of  poetry  is  glorified,  not 
by  its  own  sun,  but  by  the  fast  receding  rays  of  waning  genius, 
and  his  works,  like  the  lake’s  smooth  surface,  will  mirror  back 
only  the  soulless  glamour  of  his  period. 

At  the  birth  of  Tennyson,  Keats,  Shelley,  Coleridge  and 
Byron  had  carolled  forth  their  song  to  a public  ear  long  tried  by 
the  continual  recital  of  wondrous  legends  and  fantastic  dreams. 
Moore  had  called  from  the  East  his  Lalla  Rookh,  reeking  with 
sensuous  beauty.  Shelley,  Keats,  Byron — all  had  timed  their 
notes  to  the  Orient’s  lyre  and  Greece  had  become  the  common 
store-room  of  the  poets.  The  inevitable  result  was,  that,  satiated 
with  abortive  efforts  and  unnaturally  gorgeous  creatives,  the 
people  looked  forward  to  the  time  that  would  bring  a new  birth 
of  literature 

“As  true  as  truth’s  simplicity 
And  simple  as  the  infancy  of  truth.” 

The  nation  wearied  by  flights  of  metaphysics  and  natural  theo- 
logy, tired  out  by  the  promiscuous  pursuit  of  beauty  alien  to 
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truth  and  ethics,  had  turned  in  disgust  from  the  petulancy  of 
Byron  and  had  lost  all  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  heroics 
of  Shelley  and  the  morbid,  German  philosophy  of  Carlyle. 

It  was  at  such  a period  that  Tennyson  made  his  timely 
appearance ; it  was  then  that  he  began  the  work  of  restoring  the 
insipid  literature  of  his  country  to  a sane  and  healthy  condition. 

Yet  even  he,  strong  as  were  his  poetic  powers,  did  not  dis- 
play Homeric  ruggedness  of  thought  and  line,  partly  because  of 
time  and  environment,  partly  because  he  lacked  the  transcendent 
genius  of  the  primitive  bard.  His  claim  as  a master  must  rest 
on  his  lyrical  genius,  and  lyrics  rarely  admit  of  heart-gripping 
emotions  or  tragic  strength.  How  many,  enthralled  by  the  soft- 
ly-ringing beauty  of  the  “Bugle  Song,”  re-echoing  with  that 
sensuous  melody,  so  characteristic  of  all  of  Tennyson’s  lyrics, 
can  name  the  author  of  “Queen  Mary”  ? How  many  lulled  by 
the  music-making  words  of  “Sweet  and  Low”  know  who  penned 
“Harold”  or  “Becket”  ? Few  indeed.  It  is  not  as  a player  upon 
the  deeper  emotions  of  mankind  that  Tennyson  is  so  widely 
known  and  loved.  The  reason  of  this  is  readily  understood 
when  we  perceive  that  he  was  not  a poet  whose  predominant 
characteristic  was  eruptive  and  irresistible  strength  like  that  dis- 
played by  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare  in  their  over-mastering 
tragedies.  By  nature  a singer  of  the  lovely,  Tennyson  never 
possessed  the  essential  qualities  of  a great  dramatist — the  power 
of  focusing  a theme  into  a grand  climax.  Other  than  a lyrist 
he  could  not  have  been,  for  his  keen  perception  of  beauty  and 
harmony,  his  close  and  intense  relation  to  music  made  his  heart 
well  forth  with  matchless  song  when,  as  he  himself  says: 

“Love  took  the  harp  of  life  and  smote  on  all  the  cords 
with  might, 

Smote  the  cord  of  self  that  trembling,  passed  in  music, 
out  of  sight.” 

As  a lyrist  who  “canvassed  the  human  mysteries”  and  was 
endowed  with  a wonderful  gift  for  the  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  words,  for  the  exquisite  chiseling  of  phrases,  he  equalled 
the  mellifluous  cadences  of  Keats’  and  surpassed  Swinburne’s 
luxuriousness  of  thought. 

But  before  “Love  smote  the  chord  of  self”  Tennyson  was 
but  a charming  dillitante  still  prone  to  the  predominant  prettiness 
and  triviality  of  the  preceding  age.  His  earlier  works — pretty 
faded  imitations  lacking  strength  and  thought  but  graced  with 
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refined  phrasing  and  delicacy  of  touch — hardly  prophesied  the 
advent  of  a new  master  of  song.  They  recalled  the  experiment- 
alist in  metre,  the  artist  of  dainty  beauty,  the 

“Idle  singer  of  an  empty  day” 

Till  then  with  purple  sails,  his  life-boat  had  idly  drifted  on  a 
golden  sea  beneath  a sky  unflecked  by  clouds  of  pain  or  sorrow. 
But  soon  a storm  of  grief  stirred  up  the  too  placid  surface  of 
his  soul  and  rising  winds  of  moral  purpose  gave  force  and 
directness  to  his  sleeping  genius.  Then  lightsome  songs  of 
joy  were  hushed  and  in  the  sublimity  of  his  sorrow,  he  poured 
forth  the  “love  of  immortality  and  the  immortality  of  love” — “In 
Memoriam.” 

From  now  on,  Tennyson,  fully  realizing  the  height  of 
pleasure  by  the  depth  of  pain,  sang  of  deeper  though  none  the 
less  beautiful  thought.  In  consequence  his  later  lyrics  are  far 
superior  to  his  earlier  efforts  in  reality  of  passion,  in  riper  art  and 
in  human  interest. 

It  is  most  clearly  in  Tennyson  that  we  see  the  qualities 
Matthew  Arnold  has  said  a great  poet  should  possess — “the 
interpretative  power,  not  of  drawing  out  in  black  and  white  a 
mystery  of  the  universe  but  the  power  of  so  dealing  with  things 
as  to  awaken  in  us  a wonderfully  full  and  intimate  sense  of 
them  and  our  relation  with  them.”  It  is  in  Tennyson  above 
all  others  that  we  are  drawn  by  the  magnetic  cadences  of  his 
numbers  “to  a wonderfully  full  and  intimate  sense”  of  his  theme. 
“The  Lotos  Eaters”  seems  to  communicate  to  the  reader  its 
weight  of  languor, 

“ that  gentler  on  the  spirit  lies 

Than  tired  eye-lids  upon  tired  eyes” 
giving  him  up 

“To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy 
To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory.” 

But  it  is  not  only  in  “The  Lotos  Eaters”  that  we  perceive 
these  qualities  laid  down  by  Matthew  Arnold.  For  predominating 
throughout  Tennyson’s  poems  there  is  a simplicity  that  mingles 
with  a “sweetness  that  cannot  be  weak  and  a force  that  will  not 
be  rough.”  As  a master  of  technical  grace  and  resonant  collo- 
cation of  words,  in  the  choice  and  wording  of  phrases,  Tenny- 
son is  surpassed  by  none  and  equalled  by  few.  But  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  feeling,  in  the  portrayal  of  impressions  so  transient, 
so  like  the  children  of  dreams,  that  they  seem  to  defy  delinea- 
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tion,  he  stands  alone.  There  is  a vague  yet  forceful  beauty  in 
his  lines : 

“Moreover  something  is  or  seems 

That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams 

Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams.” 

The  charge  of  mere  prettiness  and  lack  of  profundity  of  thought, 
so  often  made  against  Tennyson  is  doubtless  true.  It  is  true 
that  he  never  wandered  through  the  intricate  maze  of  meta- 
physics and  moral  theology,  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  seek  out  and 
portray  the  obscure  in  human  nature  as  did  Browning — but 
all  this  arose  not  from  any  lack  of  ability  but  from  disinclin- 
ation ever  to  express  any  thing  that  was  not  the  natural  child  of 
normal  beauty  pictured  in  simplicity  and  truth.  The  natural 
result  of  a period  given  to  the  study  of  form,  when  poetry  left 
to  the  novel,  the  shifting  complicated  scenes  of  daily  life,  was 
that  Tennyson  dealt  with  the  graceful,  meditative  mood  of  man’s 
emotions,  rather  than  with  his  stronger  passions.  Most  truly 
a lyrical  poet,  Tennyson  found  his  themes  in  man  and  in  his 
sympathies  with  him,  regardless  of  cult  or  sect.  But  he  did 
not  bury  himself,  as  did  Mrs.  Browning,  in  the  social  evils,  but 
he  fled  from  the  sordidness,  ugliness  and  materialism  of  a scien- 
tific and  mercantile  age,  to  seek  out  the  beautiful  that  would 
attune  man’s  soul  to  nobler  things. 

Still  as  a lover  of  the  beautiful,  Tennyson  never  took  sen- 
sual delight  in  the  penciling  of  beauty  alone,  but  he  felt  a deeper 
perception ; he  realized  that  there  was  a moral,  spiritual  force 
that  must  underlie  all  productions  which  are  to  last  beyond  the 
singer’s  day.  Never  a believer  in  the  adage  of  “Art  for  Art’s 
sake,”  he  fully  knew  that  wild,  erratic  passion,  gilded  by  the 
tinsel  of  beauty,  was  utterly  at  variance  with  all  moral,  aesthetic 
principles.  In  his  unification  of  exquisite  beauty  and  moral 
sanity,  he  has  clearly  refuted  the  theory  that  the  poet  is  a licensed 
being  in  expressing  the  artistic  and  the  beautiful.  Unlike 
Shelley,  he  respected  the  laws  of  society  and  never  transgressed 
with  ostentatious  and  contemptuous  indifference  the  common 
edicts  of  governed  man ; unlike  Byron,  he  felt  and  obeyed  the 
moral  laws  that  are  the  safe-guards  of  every  nation  and  never 
disguised  evil  passions  in  beauteous  forms  of  expression  that  are 
more  dangerous  than  unadorned  vice. 

Comparisons  of  Tennyson  with  lyrists  of  his  own  age  are 
futile,  they  are  separated  by  a gulf  of  thought,  of  feeling  and 
of  power  that  can  be  shown  rather  by  contrast  than  comparison. 
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Of  the  few  lyrists  of  any  merit  who  wrote  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  none  have  approached  the  pre-eminence  attained  by 
Tennyson.  Browning,  the  only  other  poet  of  distinction  is  far 
beneath  the  Victorean  Laureate,  for  his  lyrics,  though  at  times 
ennobling,  lack  the  “simple,  sensuous  and  impassioned”  qualities 
that  lyric  poetry  in  particular  should  possess.  Of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  or  the  minor  poets  of  Tennyson’s  time,  Dante 
Gabriel  Rosetti  alone  is  worthy  of  mention,  but  even  he,  whose 
sonnets  are  master-pieces  of  beauty  and  melody,  though  he  pro- 
duced fine  examples  of  skilled  workmanship,  showed  neverthe- 
less, a lack  of  the  easy  grace  characteristic  of  the  natural  poet. 

Comparisons  of  Tennyson  with  lyrists  of  an  earlier  age  is 
unfair  to  both;  some  he  surpassed;  others  he  hardly  equals 
because  his  opportunities,  due  to  time  and  environment,  were 
less ; in  many  qualities  he  stands  alone ; in  many  others  he  is 
inferior  to  the  lyrical  masters  of  former  days.  But  among 
them  all  none  but  Tennyson  has  combined  such  lofty  thought 
with  such  harmonious  music ; none  has  attained  such  a mastery 
of  metres  as  varied  as  they  are  perfect;  none  has  won  such 
popularity  and  held  it  undiminished. 

Unsurpassed  in  all  the  qualities  that  are  essential  to  the 
lyrist,  his  simple  yet  matchless  mind  was  never  warped,  never 
lost  its  childish  wonder  or  charming  power  of  expression,  never 
succumbed  to  the  temptations  that  beset  an  ideal  of  a people. 
Master  of  his  art,  yet  never  showing  the  self-consciousness  of 
power,  Tennyson  lent  to  his  lyrics  a moral  backing  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  pale,  sickly,  yet  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
unhealthy  poetical  marsh. 

God-fearing,  and  above  all,  sincere,  he  graces  with  charming 
simplicity  the  underlying  thought  of  his  life 

“I  hope  to  see  my  pilot  face  to  face, 

When  I have  crossed  the  bar.” 

And  when  God  bade  him  lay  aside  the  pen  that  for  fifty  years 
had  pictured  only  the  pure,  the  charming  and  the  truly  beautiful, 
leaving  behind  him  an  imperishable  fame,  he  obeyed  the  welcome 
call.  His  passing,  in  answer  to  his  prayer  was  like 

“ such  a tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  or  foam, 

When  that  which  draws  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home.” 

Joseph  V.  McKee  (A.  B.),  Ti. 
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Hear  the  ringing  of  the  bell — 

Cruel  bell, 

What  a world  of  dreamy  thoughts  its  notes  dispel; 
As  its  accents  harsh  and  dread 
Rout  the  boarders  out  of  bed, 

Let  not  wicked  words  be  said 
Of  the  bell. 

II. 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bell — 

Joyless  bell, 

What  a day  of  misery  its  notes  foretell; 

When  you  know  that  you  are  weak 
In  your  Latin  and  your  Greek, 

Imprecations  do  not  speak 
To  the  bell. 

Ill 

Hear  the  twanging  of  the  bell — 

Joyful  bell! 

How  the  bosoms  of  the  weary  scholars  swell, 

When  they  know  that  class  is  done, 

And  the  time's  at  hand  for  fun, 

Pleasant  signals!  that  is  one 
From  the  bell. 

IV. 

Hear  the  clanging  of  the  bell — 

Welcome  bell! 

What  a longed-for,  joyful  time  its  Hangings  tell; 
Then  into  the  dining  hall 
Rush  the  boarders,  one  and  all, 

At  that  best,  most  welcome  call 
Of  the  bell. 

EDWARD  P.  GILLERAN,  (A.  B.)  13. 


Cite  Song 

FOR  three  clays  the  little  Alsacian  town  had  stood  a furious 
fusillade  from  the  Prussian  artillery,  but  now  the  defences 
were  weakened,  and  surrender  seemed  inevitable.  Early- 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  a determined  onslaught 
was  made  and  scenes  of  frightful  carnage  ensued.  It  was  a day 
of  extravagant  heroism  and  daring  deeds,  and  conspicuous  among 
the  swarm  of  maddened,  fighting  humanity  was  the  gallant  cor- 
poral who  had  hurried  here,  there  and  everywhere,  urging  his 
men  to  renewed  courage  as  they  faced  the  murderous  guns  of  the 
triumphant  Germans. 

He  smiled  always  the  same  hopeful  smile,  but  those  who 
saw  him  understood,  and  knew  what  he  strove  in  vain  to  con- 
ceal— that  his  heart  was  fairly  bursting  with  desire  to  be  near 
his  poor  little  girl-wife,  who  was  lying  sick  unto  death  in  the 
wretched  little  inn  just  across  the  way.  Then,  above  the  din  of 
battle,  above  the  clash  of  bayonets  and  agonized  shrieks  of  the 
dying  accompanied  by  the  shrill  cries  of  the  terror-stricken 
women,  the  stern,  martial  strains  of  the  national  anthem  were 
bravely  intoned  by  the  little,  crippled  bandmaster  and  his  assis- 
tants, crouched  high  above  the  surging  mass  on  the  balcony  of 
the  inn.  Loudly,  almost  gaily,  the  instruments  thrilled  with  the 
lilting  air.  It  seemed  to  infuse  the  jaded  bodies  of  the  men  with 
new  life,  it  imbued  them  with  self-confidence  and  courage. 
Gathering  strength  on  the  instant,  they  made  a furious  charge, 
and  dozens  fell.  Among  them  was  the  gallant  corporal.  In 
that  same  hour,  amid  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  fighting  mob, 
the  clash  of  the  conflict  and  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  three 
huddled  on  the  balcony,  the  poor  creature  in  the  little  room  high 
among  the  eaves  gave  birth  to  a man-child,  gazed  dreamily  at  him 
once,  and  joined  her  warrior-husband  in  the  great  beyond. 

Dusk  was  rapidly  settling  over  the  streets  of  New  York. 
Lights  were  beginning  to  twinkle  in  the  miserable  little  shops 
of  the  Ghetto.  Jean  Depau  lurched  recklessly  out  into  the  night 
from  the  door  of  a saloon,  from  which  issued  the  odor  of  villain- 
ous whiskey  and  the  sound  of  a raucous,  high-pitched  voice 
singing.  Singing?  The  man  caught  himself  up  suddenly  and 
listened,  straightening  instinctively  as  a policeman  sauntered 
slowly  by.  Where  had  he  heard  that  song  before?  Dimly  he 
remembered  its  captivating  air;  there  was  a haunting  melody 
about  the  tune  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  familiar.  Ah!  He 
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had  it  now ! That  was  the  air  they  had  sung  that  horrible  day 
in  Union  Square,  the  day  when — he  checked  this  train  of  thought 
abruptly,  for  it  was  attended  by  painful  memories,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  he  had  tried  hard  to  forget. 

Immigrating  from  his  native  Alsace  some  two  years  pre- 
viously, he  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  employment  at  his 
simple  trade,  and  like  so  many  other  aliens,  had  gotten  himself 
into  a rut  and  began  to  think  that  the  world  owed  him  a living. 
So  he  went  from  bad  to  worse  and  began  to  frequent  the  meetings 
of  socialists  and  their  ilk  in  the  musty  cellars  of  the  lower  East 
Side ; more  for  a place  to  sleep  than  for  any  other  reason  at  first, 
but  gradually  he  began  to  listen  and  take  an  interest  in  the  torrents 
of  invective  from  the  cutthroat  who  called  him  “brother.” 
Being  simple  as  a child,  he  took  everything  in  good  faith  that 
the  array  of  vermin  offered.  When  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
concerted  movement,  he  innocently  agreed  to  carry  the  little 
package  they  gave  him  to  Brother  So-and-So,  who,  they  said, 
“was  about  to  strike  a great  blow  for  the  cause.”  And  he  glowed 
with  pride  and  approval  of  their  discrimination  in  choosing  him. 

Soon  the  great  day  came.  There  had  been  speeches,  lots 
of  them.  Then  the  crowd  began  to  sing.  What  was  there 
about  that  monotonous  chant  that  stirred  him  so  strangely?  It 
seemed  to  awaken  vague,  lurking  memories  out  of  the  past.  His 
pulse  tingled  with  excitement  and  he  was  among  the  loudest  of 
the  singers.  There  was  a sudden  explosion  followed  by  utter 
confusion.  He  caught  a glimpse  of  a man  lying  stark  dead  on 
the  pavement  in  a pool  of  his  own  blood.  The  sight  sickened 
him.  For  some  inexplicable  reason,  he  had  always  hated  the 
sight  of  blood.  Then  he  was  seized  by  a policeman  and  hustled 
to  a nearby  patrol- wagon.  Nothing  could  be  proved  against  him 
so  he  was  held  on  a technical  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
given  three  months  on  the  “Island.”  He  alone  knew  the  impor- 
tant part  he  had  played  in  the  proceedings  that  day,  and  a hot 
wave  of  shame  swept  over  him  as  he  came  to  a realization  of  the 
“Brotherhood’s”  perfidy. 

Listlessly  he  wandered  on,  staring  occasionally  with  a puz- 
zled expression  at  the  shop  windows.  The  majority  of  them 
were  filled  with  toys  and  glistened  with  tinsel.  The  scene  sug- 
gested by  contrast  the  clumsy  wooden  toys  of  his  own  cheerless 
youth.  But  why  were  there  so  many  of  them?  Why? 

His  attention  was  attracted  by  the  steady  stream  of  people 
passing  under  the  murky  street  lamp  and  on  into  the  sombre- 
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looking  edifice  beyond.  His  curiosity  aroused,  he  resolved  to 
investigate.  Entering,  he  found  himself  inside  a Church,  a 
Catholic  Church,  he  added  mentally,  noting  the  candles  and  the 
altar.  Green  stuff  was  everywhere.  How  quiet  and  peaceful 
all  was ! Benediction  was  in  progress  as  he  sank  into  a pew 
toward  the  rear.  Presently  the  choir  began  to  sing.  How  sweet 
it  sounded!  For  the  first  time  in  years  he  knelt  down  and 
prayed.  Down  his  unshaven  cheek,  unheeded,  a big  tear  trickled 
slowly. 

“Are  you  so  unhappy,  Mister?”  whispered  a mite  at  his  side, 
as  she  confidently  put  her  tiny  palm  in  his  huge,  filthy  paw. 

He  turned  slightly,  recoiling  at  her  touch,  utterly  discom- 
fitted  by  the  assurance  of  the  maid.  She  was  a remarkably  pretty 
child,  he  decided  on  closer  inspection,  with  a wealth  of  bright 
yellow  curls  and  big  trusting  brown  eyes.  Although  dressed 
simply,  there  was  an  air  of  assertiveness  about  the  way  she 
talked,  and  he  wondered  breathlessly  who  she  was.  Choking 
an  inarticulate  reply,  he  turned  his  head  away,  and  was  mute 
during  the  rest  of  the  service.  He  knew  what  it  was  all  about 
now.  The  children,  the  toys,  the  lights,  the  ceremonies  in  the 
holly-decked  chapel — it  was  Christmas  Eve ! He  sat  there  for 
a long  time  thinking,  thinking  of  other  Christmases  in  his  far- 
away Alsace. 

A sexton  was  shambling  about  somewhere,  putting  out  the 
lights.  He  rose  to  go,  and  when  he  found  himself  in  the  street, 
it  was  quite  dark.  The  merrymaking  on  the  pavement  was  at 
its  height.  He  wandered  aimlessly  southwards  toward  the 
wretched  lodging-house  he  called  his  home ; but  as  he  rounded 
a corner  the  piercing  shriek  of  a fire-engine  was  heard  as  it 
rushed  frantically  by,  with  another  close  in  its  wake.  “A  big 
fire,”  someone  near  him  had  surmised,  and  so  he  followed  the 
crowd  to  the  scene  of  action.  “A  big  fire,”  indeed  he  saw.  It 
was  another  of  those  huge,  frame  tenement  structures  so  com- 
mon in  this  section  of  the  metropolis,  that  should  have  been  con- 
demned long  ago,  but  remain  to  imperil  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  the  city’s  poor,  who  live  in  constant  danger  from  these  treach- 
erous firetraps. 

The  conflagration  had  evidently  been  raging  some  time, 
for  the  entire  building  was  enveloped  in  flames.  Dozens  of  the 
rescued  huddled  together  in  frightened,  half-clothed  heaps, 
anxiously  watching  for  their  friends  as,  in  rapid  succession  the 
denizens  of  the  doomed  building  were  caught  in  the  blankets  of 
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the  firemen,  as  they  dropped  from  the  terminal  of  the  ladder  on 
the  fire-escape.  There,  the  little  group  soon  diminished,  till  at 
last,  the  number  of  rescued  on  the  sidewalk  was  complete  and  the 
firemen  descended. 

Suddenly,  an  old  Italian  woman  shrieked  wildly  and  pointed 
to  a window  high  up  in  the  building,  from  which  volumes  of 
smoke  issued.  The  crowd  stared  stupidly  with  bated  breath. 
For  one  brief  instant  they  caught  a glimpse  of  a little  white  face 
framed  with  golden  curls,  and  the  childish  frightened  treble  of 
the  little  girl  calling  to  them.  A fireman  shook  his  head  doubt- 
fully. There  was  a moment  of  deliberation.  Then  Jean  recog- 
nized the  child.  It  was  the  one  who  had  comforted  him  in  the 
church.  She  had  taken  his  hand ; she  had  been  unashamed  to  do 
that — and  his  paw  so  filthy ! He  would  save  her. 

Even  as  he  decided,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  an  organ- 
grinder  in  the  next  block  playing.  Where  had  he  heard  that  air 
before?  His  mind  struggled  frantically  to  establish  the  connec- 
tion. Ah!  He  had  it,  now.  It  was  the  Marseillaise!  The 
knowledge  was  like  a tonic  to  him  as  plunged  through  the  crowd 
toward  the  ladder.  The  tune  which  had  come  so  near  to  bring- 
ing about  his  destruction  was  now  to  be  the  means  of  his  sal- 
vation. A fireman  held  him,  but  with  an  oath  he  pushed  him 
back.  The  smoke  stifled  him  and  he  groaned  with  pain  as  the 
wicked  flames  singed  his  flesh.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  would 
never  reach  that  window.  He  did  reach  it,  nevertheless,  and 
with  a glad  little  cry  of  recognition,  the  child  threw  herself  into 
his  arms  and  he  began  the  descent.  The  relentless  tongues  of 
fire  were  licking  the  ladder  now,  and  he  shuddered  lest  it  would 
collapse  before  he  gained  the  fire-escape.  By  a kindly  Provi- 
dence, it  held.  His  limbs  burned  cruelly  as  he  swayed  from  side 
to  side  with  his  burden.  Then  he  reached  the  end  of  the  ladder 
and  tossed  the  child  carefully  into  the  blanket  below.  He  soon 
followed  her,  and  groaned  as  he  landed  in  the  blanket  for  he 
was  terribly  burned.  Presently  the  ambulance  came,  and  the 
next  thing  he  remembered  was  the  sound  of  a sweet,  gentle 
voice  soothing  him,  and  the  sensation  of  cool,  caressing  hands 
stroking  his  forehead. 

Then  he  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  with  the  vague  recollec- 
tion of  someone  murmuring  as  they  shook  his  hand,  “That  was  a 
good  night’s  work  you  did.  It  was  the  ward  boss’s  kid  you  saved. 
He’ll  see 


But  the  patient  slept. 


Hugh  Allen  (B.  S.),  ’13. 


)t  JFallacp  of  Socialism 


REALIZING  that  I would  but  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge 
of  rashness  or  incompetency,  were  I to  presume  to  cover 
the  wide  field  of  Socialism  in  a single  essay,  I have 
attacked  it  in  no  other  form  than  that  in  which  it  is  presented 
in  a Scottish  manifesto  of  a certain  date,  and  eminating  from 
a specific  quarter.  In  doing  this  I have  received  much  valuable 
assistance  from  a lecture  of  Fr.  Power,  S.  J.  entitled  “At  the 
Root  of  Socialism,”  in  which  he  refutes  in  a powerful  and 
vigorous  style  the  Socialistic  arguments  contained  in  a certain 
Glasgow  manifesto. 

Socialism  is  the  name  given  to  a class  of  opinions  opposed 
to  the  present  organization  of  society,  and  which  seeks  to  in- 
troduce a new  distribution  of  property  and  labour  in  which 
organized  co-operation  rather  than  competition  should  be  the 
dominating  principle,  under  the  conviction  that  the  happiness 
of  the  race  and  especially  of  the  classes  without  capital,  would 
be  benefitted  thereby.  Considered  as  an  organization,  Socialism, 
like  many  other  remarkable  phenomena  of  our  age,  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  French  Revolution.  That  terrible  outburst  of 
popular  discontent  is  most  properly  regarded  as  an  anarchistic 
attack  on  the  social  system,  which  had  its  roots  in  the  feudalism 
of  the  middle  ages.  But,  long  before  the  French  Revolution 
and  long  before  the  middle  ages,  yes,  even  back  in  the  primal 
pastoral  age  of  our  economic  development,  the  “Socialistic 
Idea”  existed,  and  though  it  was  never  formally  worked  out 
into  a theory  of  social  life,  virtually  it  contained  the  germs  of 
all  later  proposed  organizations.  For  Socialism  as  an  idea, 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  discontent  which  arises  from  the  in- 
equality of  men. 

And  this  inequality  of  men  always  existed.  It  existed 
among  the  Jews  of  old,  for  they  had  their  Dives,  their  Abraham, 
and  their  Lazarus.  It  existed  in  the  days  of  Rome,  when  the 
Gracchi  sought  to  alleviate  its  results  by  their  land-laws.  It  exist- 
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ed  in  France,  when  in  the  eighteenth  century  her  fair  soil  ran  red 
with  blood,  in  order  that  “Equality’’  might  be  enthroned;  and 
it  exists  to-day  in  our  own  free  United  States.  And  what  is 
its  cause  ? The  underpaid,  hard-working  laborer  cannot  under- 
stand why  his  employer  should  have  a larger  income  than  him- 
self. His  reasons  are  purely  natural.  “Why,”  he  says,  “should 
my  employer  live  in  a better  house  than  I ? why  should  he  be  clad 
in  the  best  of  clothes,  while  I am  glad  to  cover  my  bones  with 
rags?  why  should  he  eat  food  fit  for  the  gods,  while  I must  be 
content  to  eat  food  he  would  not  give  his  dogs?  Why  should  his 
children  be  educated,  surrounded  by  every  comfort  of  culture 
and  refinement,  while  mine,  neglected  and  half-fed  must  be 
content  with  the  education  of  the  gutter?  Why,  indeed?  For 
Socialism  promises  a ready  and  immediate  remedy  for  my 
wrongs.” 

But  is  Socialism  a fitting  means,  or  a means  at  all,  to  alle- 
viate the  really  hard  condition  of  the  poor  workingman?  Social- 
ism proposes  to  overturn  the  present  order  of  things  and  to  set  up 
an  entirely  new  form  of  government  and  life.  But  this  cannot 
possibly  produce  a new  organism  from  which  all  that  is  now 
recognized  as  evil  shall  be  eliminated,  and  in  which  all  men 
shall  be  equal.  It  seeks  to  introduce  a new  distribution  of  prop- 
erty and  wealth,  in  which  private  property  shall  be  done  away 
with  and  private  capital  abolished,  under  the  conviction  that  this 
would  prevent  private  enterprise.  It  holds  that  collective  owner- 
ship of  all  the  goods  of  this  earth,  ownership  participated  in  by  all 
the  individuals  of  the  community,  under  the  management  of 
the  State  would  confer  upon  each  one  his  full  rights,  inasmuch 
as  he  would  then  get  an  equal  share  of  whatever  there  is  to 
enjoy.  These  expectations  of  Socialism  can  never  be  real- 
ized, for  Socialism  involves  infinitely  worse  evils  than  it 
proposes  to  remedy.  It  is  morally  unjust,  and  were  it  established 
the  workingman  would  be  the  first  to  sufifer.  By  proposing 
earthly  things,  as  man’s  sole  end,  it  makes  human  happiness 
too  much  dependent  on  material  gratification,  absorbing  the 
energies  of  man  and  making  his  body  his  last  and  only  objective. 
By  doing  away  with  man’s  personality  and  individuality,  it  robs 
him  of  that  energy  which  springs  from  ambition ; and  by  de- 
stroying the  inequality  which  exists  among  men,  it  unphiloso- 
phically  attacks  an  inviolable  and  immutable  ordinance  of  nature. 
For,  to-day  as  in  the  first  ages,  will  and  energy  and  mental 
capacity  raise  men  above  their  fellows,  and  rightly  so.  To 
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illustrate,  I quote  the  following  example  taken  from  Fr.  Power’s 
lecture:  “1  must  premise.”  he  says  ‘‘that  I am  a perfect  duffer 
in  all  that  concerns  mechanical  arts  and  contrivances.  My  best 
friends  know  it,  and  I don’t  see  any  need  for  pressing  this  pain- 
ful point  on  your  attention.  Suppose  I lived  about  seventy 
years  ago,  and  was  a hand  in  a place  where  they  made  bronze- 
wire,  brass-wire,  tin-wire  and  all  manner  of  wire.  My  employer 
takes  to  pin-making,  and,  after  ten  years  of  apprenticeship,  I 
do  believe  I could  turn  out  one  pin  to  his  perfect  satisfaction. 
My  mate  by  my  side  has  all  the  qualities  which  I lack.  He  could 
make  anything  out  of  anything  or  even  out  of  nothing.  So  at 
least  it  seemed  to  my  admiring  eyes.  I have  seen  him  make 
an  umbrella — the  cover,  out  of  old  envelopes,  the  stick  of 
rhubarb,  the  ribs  of  the  wire  around  soda  water  bottles.  But  he 
made  no  money  out  of  it.  One  day  as  he  twisted  and  twirled  a 
long  bit  of  silver  wire,  a happy  thought  struck  him.  It  was  the 
first  idea  of  the  kind,  that  had  ever  entered  the  modern  head.  It 
was  the  dimly  defined  but  lustrous  apparition  of  that  highest 
product  of  human  genius,  that  essential  requisite  of  all  toilet- 
tables,  boudoirs,  surgeries  and  hospitals,  that  object  beloved  of 
ladies  and  appropriated  by  their  maids — it  was  the  immortal 
safety  pin ! I never  look  on  this  prodigy,  gentlemen  or  handle  it 
without  an  intense  feeling  of  awe  and  a deep  sense  of  my  own 
incapacity.  I design  a safety  pin ! I would  sooner  try  to  invent 
a flying  machine  which  would  never  come  down.  But  to 
return  to  my  parable  and  make  a long  story  short.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  illumination,  my  mate  with  the 
mechanical  turn,  had  made  a safety  pin.  It  caught  on  like 
wild-fire,  and  he  died  worth  about  £120.000.  T’was  little  enough. 
Then,  I died,  we  suppose,  with  £5  10s  y]/2 d hoarded  in  a stocking 
for  funeral  expenses  and  a glass  of  beer  for  the  mourners. 
Serves  me  right.  I really  didn’t  deserve  more.  Now  I ask  is  any 
Socialist  going  to  say  that  I,  with  my  scanty  brain  power,  am 
to  be  put  on  a level  with  the  industrial  genius  who  conceived 
and  manufactured  the  first  safety-pin?  Certainly  not!” 

All  men  agree  that  the  man  of  talent,  of  perseverance,  of 
physical  aptitude,  shall  have  a reward  for  the  right  use  of  these 
endowments;  that  the  man  of  meagre  ability  and  ambition  or 
industry  shall  not  receive  equal  remuneration  for  his  toil.  For 
this  is  an  immutable  law  of  nature.  Ability  has  always  had 
its  reward  in  the  past,  and,  if  peace  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must 
also  have  it  for  all  future  times. 
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No:  Socialism,  the  system  which  has  for  its  word  the  total 
abolition  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  principles  of  human 
rights — the  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  private  property;  the 
system  which  would  reduce  all  men  to  the  common  standard 
of  slothful  ease ; the  system  which  would  do  away  with  every 
vestige  of  purity  in  family  life,  and  destroy  the  most  holy  and 
hallowed  of  all  institutions,  the  family;  the  system  which  would 
exchange  for  the  worst  of  all  kinds  of  slavery— the  slavery 
of  the  state — those  principles  and  institutions  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  which  thousands  upon  thousands  of  human  beings  have 
given  up  their  lives,  and  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  freedom  and  the 
progress  of  the  human  race — Socialism,  I say,  is  no  remedy  for 
the  wrongs  of  the  workingman. 

Harry  F.  Hammer  (A.  B),  ’io. 


bonnet 

With  soul  careworn  and  haggard  from  travail, 
The  burdens  of  nights  vigilant,  the  dread 
Of  unhealed  disappointments;  still  more  pale, 
When  patience  worn  to  naked,  nerveless  thread, 
Cannot  conceal  the  shame  of  unsoothed  fright. 
Still  yearning  to  repent,  our  heart  leaps  up; 
Uncompromising  fate  beholds  our  plight, 

Yet  forces  us  to  drain  the  bitter  cup. 

Thus  ends  the  year.  May  Providence  forfend 
Another  wretched  round  of  like  despair. 

May  yet  the  heart  of  passion’s  flame  subdue 
That  vague  unrest,  and  grant  our  humble  pray’r, 
That  high  resolves,  more  noble  and  more  true 
Will  render  unto  God  his  honest  due. 


HUGH  ALLEN,  (B.  S.)  13. 


Ctje  €bonp  Cane 


WE  were  all  sitting  in  Lefevre’s  room.  We  liked  Lefevre's 
room.  First  of  all  it  looked  out  on  the  campus  where 
the  grass  stretched  cool  and  green  toward  the  river. 
Then  we  liked  Lefevre  and  that  wonderful  imagination  of  his 
which  made  him  turn  every  commonplace  happening  into  an 
adventure  garnished  with  humor  and  pathos  and  “thrills.” 
Lastly  we  liked  Lefevre’s  tobacco.  We  had  threshed  out  the 
story  of  our  defeat  by  Princeton;  the  post  mortem  was  a cheer- 
less task. 

“Let’s  forget  it,”  suggested  Shorty  Dolan.  “Hang  these 
clinics  anyhow,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Dutch  Faulkner’s  fluke  in 
the  second  half  we’d  have  beaten  them  to  a frazzle.”  “Dry  up 
there  Larry  and  hand  over  the  tobacco.”  “Yes,”  growled  Larry 
Dunn,  “dry  up  after  you’ve  done  all  the  talking.  Here,”  and 
he  threw  over  a bag  of  Durham. 

“Say  Fevre,”  put  in  Hastings,  the  peacemaker,  “by  the  way, 
that  cane  over  the  book-case  gives  me  a jar  every  time  I clap  my 
eyes  on  it.” 

I looked  at  the  cane  as  Hastings  spoke,  and  realized  for  the 
first  time  how  curious  it  was.  Highly  polished  ebony,  straight 
and  fairly  heavy,  it  had  little  to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary 
walking  stick,  except  the  handle  which  was  twisted  slightly  and 
carved  with  such  skill  as  to  represent  the  protruding  fangs  and 
open  jaws  of  a snake. 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  the  tennis  racket  which  hangs  beside  it,” 
said  I,  “that  cane  would  affect  me  as  it  does  Hastings.  Somehow 
I can’t  imagine  the  snake  in  bad  temper  at  a racket,  eh,  Fevre?” 

“That  cane,”  said  Lefevre  gravely,  in  that  half  meditative 
tone  that  always  preceded  one  of  his  fabrications,  “was 
carved  by  an  Indian  back  in  1783.” 

“Gave  it  to  you  in  person,”  broke  in  Larry  Dunn,  “don’t 
forget  that !” 
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“That  Indian,  gentlemen,”  continued  Lefevre,  not  heeding 
the  interruption,  except  to  shift  his  pipe  to  the  other  side  of  his 
mouth,  “gave  that  cane  to  one  of  my  grandfathers  at  Washing- 
ton’s inauguration.  The  old  gentleman — he  had  been  major  in 
the  Continental  Army — had  kept  Flying  Wolf  from  being  shot 
as  a spy  after  Saratoga.  That  same  stick  saved  his  own  life 
a year  or  two  later.  The  major  fell  in  love  with  the  cane  at 
once.  Never  left  it  out  of  his  hands  except  when  he  ate  and 
slept,  and  bored  all  his  friends  to  death  by  making  them  admire 
it.  A wonderful  old  man  was  my  grandfather — one  of 
nature’s  finest  products — gifted  with  the  calm  courage  of  a Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  the  imagination  of  a Goethe. 

“When  the  Seminole  War  broke  out  the  major  went  to 
Florida.  He  had  been  growing  old  fast  since  the  Revolution 
closed,  aching  for  a fight.  It  may  be  that  his  brain  was  affected 
by  the  inactivity  for  the  dear  old  boy  insisted  on  carrying  that 
blessed  cane  around  with  him  in  every  engagement.  Not  that 
he  used  it  in  a skirmish,  but  it  hung  at  his  side  close  to  his  sword, 
and  when  the  major  didn’t  have  the  sword  in  his  hand  he  was 
wielding  that  eternal  stick. 

“Once  in  a hurried  action  before  he  had  time  to  buckle  on 
his  sword  he  was  whirled  into  a running  fight,  but  the  ever- 
present stick  was  in  his  hand.  From  that  day  forth  the  Indians 
had  cause  to  remember  the  white-haired  old  major  with  the 
brazen  lungs  and  the  wonderful  ebony  cane.  The  story  became 
a tradition  among  the  Seminoles  and  he  was  known  as  Old 
Black  Snake  ever  after.  He  was  captured — I don’t  know  how 
— but  they  brought  him  cane  and  all  into  the  council  tent,  where 
he  stood  in  the  red  glow  of  the  camp-fire,  the  center  of  as  ugly 
a circle  of  savages  as  ever  thirsted  for  a white  man’s  blood. 

“Flying  Wolf,  the  medicine  man  of  the  tribe  stepped  for- 
ward and  addressed  the  council.  He  did  not  plead  for  the  white 
man’s  life,  but  he  told  them  of  the  white  major’s  work  and  he  left 
it  to  themselves  to  judge,  whether  justice  could  not  better  be 
vindicated  by  granting  liberty  than  by  inflicting  death.  So  they 
bade  Black  Snake  relate  some  feat  of  daring  of  his  early  life. 
The  fitful  firelight  danced  and  gleamed  on  the  polished  surface 
of  the  cane  and  the  major  noticed  more  than  one  brave  regard- 
ing it  with  a mixture  of  awe  and  wonder  as  it  seemed  to  writhe. 
My  forefather  was  anything  but  dull  and  he  grasped  the  situ- 
ation and  its  possibilities  in  a moment.  I invite  you  to  admire 
his  nerve  and  his  gift  of  imagination.  I take  pride  in  him  for 
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these  qualities.  For  I believe  it  is  from  him  I inherit  these 
same  characteristics.  The  story  which  I shall  tell  is  a family 
tradition,  you  know,  and  we  have  great  respect  for  it. 

“The  old  man  leaned  earnestly  toward  his  listeners,  hostile 
all,  sullen  and  merciless.  All  the  eloquence  of  his  Norman  ances- 
try rushed  to  his  lips — I wish  I could  repeat  the  words — I can 
only  give  you  the  picture.  It  was  long  before,  he  told  them, 
how  when  young  and  in  the  glow  of  youth  he  had  wandered  far  in 
the  autumn  meadows  seeking  rest.  ‘I  had  found,’  he  said  ‘a 
calm,  pine-hedged  glade,  with  the  magic  harvest  time  full  upon 
it,  and  forgetting  the  lurid  world  which  I had  left  so  far  behind 
I lay  down  to  drink  in  the  pleasures  of  that  golden  hour.  Sleep 
came  upon  me,  soft,  refreshing,  peaceful;  and  for  an  hour  I sank 
under  its  influence.’ 

“Can’t  you  see  that  horde  of  redmen,  maddened  at  this 
child’s  play?  Here  was  a man  who  fell  asleep  under  the  summer 
sun  like  a squaw — can’t  you  hear  their  grunts  and  cries  of  savage 
vindictiveness  as  they  strive  to  tear  him  from  the  circle  of  safety 
the  Medicine  Man  had  marked  about  him?  Can’t  you  see  the 
hungry  fire  licking  further  up  the  stake  demanding  more  fuel, 
human  fuel — the  pale  face?  But  the  major  went  on  undaunted. 
‘Having  slept  some  time  I awoke  and  looked  into  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  orange,  red  and  yellow  curtains  falling  on  life’s  pretty 
drama  of  a day.  What  was  that  at  my  feet,  gliding,  sliding 
quietly,  yet  all  but  motionless?  Fearfully,  hardly  moving  my 
head,  I looked  and  saw  a long  black  snake.  What  was  I to  do? 
The  reptile  was  coming  nearer,  nearer,  sinuous  and  beautiful, 
in  awful  proximity.  Soon  the  hard  eyes  were  looking  into 
mine.  I steadied  my  gaze  and  began  to  whistle  softly.  Slowly 
and  more  slowly  the  snake  made  progress.  Suddenly  it  ceased. 
Still  and  passive  it  lay  while  my  whistle  grew  lower  and  lower. 
My  victory  was  won.  I had  saved  myself  from  a horrible  death 
by  slow  poisoning.  Taking  a fallen  rednas  leaf,  which  is  so 
fatal  to  all  reptiles,  I rubbed  it  on  the  head  of  the  creature,  and 
behold  it  was  dead,  straight  and  thin  and  black.  Behold  that 
serpent  in  the  cane  which  I hold  in  my  hand.’ 

“A  tremor  of  admiration  ran  around  the  hostile  circle.  Here 
was  a pale-face  who  could  quell  the  terrible  snake ; here  was 
the  magnetic  power  of  a god,  gleaming  through  the  eye  of  man. 
The  savages  did  not  wonder  that  the  serpent  was  fascinated 
and  charmed  into  a deathlike  sleep  in  the  presence  of  that  blaze 
of  power.  Here  was  a pale- face  worthy  of  the  redman’s  love, 
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one  to  be  called  a brother.  And  brother  he  then  was  made. 
Thus  by  his  nerve  and  his  fertile  imagination  did  my  grand- 
father save  his  life,  thus  did  one  of  the  greatest  traders  of  the 
Middle  West  make  his  first  deal  with  the  Indians.  For  it  was 
a bargain.  They  were  to  award  him  life  and  liberty  on  con- 
dition that  he  satisfy  their  love  for  the  wonderful  by  telling  them 
a good  story.  It  was  a hard  condition  and  the  wager  was  great. 
But  my  grandfather  won  out.” 

“That’s  my  story  fellows,  like  it?” 

“Think  we’re  a lot  of  rube  rednies  to  take  that  all  in  ? It’s 
a snake  story,  all  right,  all  right.” 

“Well,”  said  Lefevre  quietly,  “there’s  the  cane.” 

Harold  Slater  (B.  S).  ’13. 


JUtoe” 

I. 

How  oft  the  words  have  sped  their  dart, 
Unto  the  lover’s  swelling  heart, 

My  Love. 

II. 

A mother’s  look,  a mother’s  call, 

Her  tender  offspring,  one  and  all, 

My  Love. 

Ill 

And  yet,  what  anguish,  and  what  pain, 
When  parting  breaks  the  words  in  twain, 
My  Love. 


VINCENT  H.  ISAACS,  (A.  B.)  11. 


®l)e  Capture  of  ttje  ftose 


"T^i  LMHURST ! Elmhurst!”  The  trainman’s  cry  rang 
r*  out  loud  and  welcome  through  the  Saturday  Special 
from  Long  Island  City.  Brown  and  Smith  gathered 
their  traps  and  stood  in  line  for  the  door. 

Around  the  station  the  usual  excitement  prevailed.  Scation 
wagons,  motors,  omnibuses  and  trim  phaetons  stood  in  a waiting 
group,  sun-bathed,  expectant.  Wild  waving  and  shrill  shouts  of 
recognition  greeted  the  railroad  travelers  as  one  by  one  the 
train  doors  emptied  them  upon  the  platform.  Smith  and  Brown 
dodging  the  yellers  of  “carriage,  sir?”  bolted  for  the  ’bus  marked 
“Elmhurst  Inn.”  Here  they  had  planned  to  spend  their  small 
two  weeks.  Here  they  had  planned  to  have  the  “time  of  their 
lives.”  Here  they  had  planned  to  waste  money,  break  hearts 
and  raise  Cain  generally.  The  ’bus  filled  quickly  and  moved 
slowly  away  bearing  its  gay  burden  of  well-gowned  women; 
smart  young  men,  laughing  girls,  up  the  short  road  to  the  ram- 
bling pile  of  masonry,  world-renowned  as  the  most  fashionable 
hotel  on  Long  Island. 

From  a distant  point  Smith  spied  what  seemed  to  him  a 
white  frock  on  the  lawn.  He  announced  the  fact  to  Brown. 
At  nearer  range  Smith  found  the  white  frock  was  playing  tennis. 
He  announced  the  fact  to  Brown.  Farther,  on  he  discovered 
the  white  frock  was  topped  off  by  the  sweetest  face  in  the  world. 
He  announced  the  fact  to  Brown.  Brown  listened  in  abstraction 
up  to  the  last  point  mentioned.  Then  decided  to  take  a look  for 
himself.  The  look  he  took  was  long  and  gratifying. 

“She’s  mine,”  he  whispered  to  Smith. 

“Guess  she’s  not!”  Brown  had  thrown  back  at  him;  “I  saw 
her  first.” 

“We’ll  see !”  said  Brown,  as  he  descended  to  the  gravel 
walk. 

That  evening  at  dinner,  the  battle  Brown  vs.  Smith,  began 
in  good  earnest.  The  white  frock  that  was  sort  of  pink  and 
much  nicer  now,  sat  opposite  Brown  and  Smith  in  the  dining 
room.  The  roses  on  the  table  almost  covered  “the  sweetest  face  in 
the  world.”  Smith  stared  so  hard  that  his  soup  and  entree  went 
untasted.  Brown  sat,  a living  grouch,  posing  in  abstraction.  The 
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pink  frock  passed  very  near  Brown  and  Smith  as  she  left  the 
dining  room.  Brown  didn’t  look  up,  Smith  did.  Looked  so  long 
he  knew  the  sweetest  face  in  the  world  had  eyes  like  the  usual 
diamonds,  and  teeth  like  the  usual  pearls.  Looked  so  long  at  this 
rare  collection  of  facial  gems  that  he  failed  to  even  see  what 
Brown  saw  and  got,  a rose  she  dropped  on  the  floor.  Brown 
went  out  to  smoke  on  the  veranda,  Smith  went  to  look  for  the 
girl  in  pink  who  was  even  nicer  now  in  a sort  of  red  wrap. 
Brown’s  second  pipe  was  down  to  cinders  when  the  red  wrap 
stood  in  the  door  near  his  shoulder.  Smith  was  evidently  look- 
ing in  vain  where  the  red  wrap  was  not.  Brown  gathered  all 
his  forces  including  a spilling  pipe  and  a pink  rose  and  started 
to  his  feet. 

“Excuse  me”  he  said  addressing  Diamond  Eyes,  “I  think 
you  dropped  this  in  the  dining  room.  May  I keep  it?” 

“I  never  do  a thing  without  a purpose”  said  the  sweetest 
voice  in  the  world. 

So  Brown  kept  that  rose.  The  modern  novelist  would 
say  Brown’s  heart  leaped  for  joy.  It  really  didn’t.  He  just  got 
his  nerve. 

“Let’s  be  introduced,”  said  Brown,  welcoming  his  nerve. 

“But  how?”  said  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world,  growing 
lower  and  not  so  sure. 

“I’ll  ask  the  register  to  do  it,”  answered  Brown,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  desk. 

Diamond  Eyes  followed  and  read  the  name  “Billy  Brown- 
August  First.”  Then  she  turned  the  pages  to  “Mildred  White- 
July  Third”  and  they  were  old  friends. 

“Let’s  take  a walk”  said  Billy  Brown-August  First. 

“Of  course  we  will,”  said  Mildred  White-July  Third. 

And  they  did. 

At  ten  o’clock  Smith  sat  on  the  veranda  smoking  a pipe. 
His  friend  Brown  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  At  ten-fifteen 
Brown  was  to  be  found.  Smith  found  him  coming  up  the 
steps  of  the  veranda,  Diamond  Eyes  with  red  coat,  and  teeth 
of  pearl  walking  by  his  side.  Smith  dropped  his  pipe  and  his 
self-possession,  and  stumbled  to  his  feet.  The  sweetest  face  in 
the  world  smiled  a very  sweet  smile.  Smith’s  confusion  drew  all 
eyes  upon  him. 

“That’s  Smith”  said  Brown  to  Diamond  Eyes,  “He  likes 
roses  but  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  gather  them.” 


F.  Halpin  Duffy  (B.  S.),  ’13. 


tZDlje  $spct)ologp  of  13ea&tng 


SOME  years  ago,  I was  recovering  from  a serious  illness 
and  the  days  were  long  and  cheerless  and  the  sick-room 
was  enveloped  in  a dreary  atmosphere  of  routine  and 
sequence.  Then  it  was  that  some  kindly  disposed  person  placed 
in  my  hands  a copy  of  De  Quincy’s  inimitable  Stage-Coach 
Sketches,  and  I recall  with  what  thrills  of  pleasure  I read  them. 
Their  naive  wit  and  the  easy  way  in  which  the  mind  was  led 
from  one  paragraph  to  another  was  a continual  delight.  Later, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  metropolitan  activities,  I found  these 
same  essays  extremely  tiresome.  My  surroundings  had  changed 
and  my  mind  did  not  respond ; whereas,  some  enchanting  stories 
of  de  Maupassant,  with  their  quick  transitions  of  thought,  seemed 
exactly  fitted  to  my  mood,  and  so  too  were  Kipling’s  virile 
“Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.”  The  stories  of  both  masters 
seemed  to  skip  whole  pages  and  give  me  the  result,  happy-ever- 
after  or  otherwise,  just  as  life  in  New  York  does,  and  here, 
thought  I,  was  a very  subtle  suggestion. 

Books  have  an  inspirational  power  that  is  little  short  of 
hypnotic,  and  it  is  clear  that  every  human  being  can  be  made 
to  feel  the  influence  of  these  effective  intermediaries,  if  the 
existing  conditions  are  complied  with.  It  is  a well  authenticated 
theory  of  psychologists  that  all  humans  exist  simultaneously 
in  two  worlds,  the  objective  and  subjective.  This  latter  exist- 
ence may  be  inspired  to  assert  a control  that  is  almost  boundless 
over  the  faculties  of  the  individual  mind,  provided  it  be  kept 
within  the  range  of  physical  and  moral  possibility,  of  course. 
The  sole  purpose  of  hypnotic  suggestion  is  the  evocation  of 
such  control  and  there  is  no  more  potent  factor  in  this  work 
than  literature.  The  soul  of  an  author  may  communicate  auto- 
matically with  the  translimenal  selves  of  his  readers  by  a sort 
of  literary  telepathy,  a direct  transference  of  thought  or  feeling 
through  the  medium  of  the  printed  page.  His  mind  projects 
aspirations,  modifies  attitudes,  furnishes  us  with  ideas,  and  in 
general  conveys  a great  moral  uplift  to  our  natures  through  the 
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power  of  literary  inspiration  his  soul  possesses.  The  power  of 
inspiration  by  means  of  books  is  inherent  in  all  individuals  and 
is  open  to  all  who  would  ennoble  their  lives  by  cultivating  a 
relationship  of  more  definite  proportions  between  their  material 
existence  and  their  soul  life.  When  reading  is  chosen  with  dis- 
cernment, reading  proceeds  with  easy  flow,  imagination  spon- 
taneously constructs,  and  our  inventive  faculty  reaches  the  acme 
of  creative  possibility.  If  there  is  aspiration  coupled  with 
dormant,  undeveloped  talent,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  convey 
the  necessary  inspiration  through  psychical  impression  by  means 
of  suggestional  literature  of  recognized  worth  which  awakens 
our  intellects  to  their  boundless  resources,  and  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  light  of  the  soul  is  eventually  reached. 

Not  many  years  ago,  one  of  the  season’s  most  popular 
debutantes  was  found  dead  in  her  boudoir  early  one  morning 
with  her  erstwhile  lovely  countenance  frozen  in  a most  horrible 
look  of  abject  fear.  The  affair  was  shrouded  in  mystery  and  as 
no  rational  explanation  of  her  demise  could  be  offered  by  any  of 
the  girl’s  relatives,  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  attending  phy- 
sicians that  she  had  died  while  in  the  throes  of  a nightmare, 
a form  of  nocturnal  trouble  with  which  it  was  admitted  she  was 
afflicted.  Close  beside  her  was  a copy  of  a very  graphic  murder 
story  in  which  the  strong  elemental  passions  of  love,  hate,  green 
jealousy  and  black  revenge  played  a prominent  part.  This,  a 
maid  disclosed,  was  her  mistress’s  favorite  bed-time  book,  and 
it  was  the  theory  of  the  medical  man  that  the  girl  had  become 
so  .worked  up  in  reviewing  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  book 
while  in  the  sub-conscious  state,  that  she  died  firm  in  the  belief 
that  she  was  undergoing  a harrowing  fate  equal  to  the  revolting 
murder  of  the  heroine  in  the  story. 

Sleep  is  a state  of  physical  repose  during  which  the  more 
natural  side  of  our  nature  is  temporarily  forgotten,  while  our 
powers  of  self-regeneration  are  conspicuously  active.  Perhaps 
the  time  of  greatest  impressivity  of  the  mind  is  the  period  of 
reverie  directly  preceding  sleep,  hence  it  is  immediately  apparent 
that  the  quality  of  our  thoughts  in  the  sub-conscious  state  depends 
in  the  main  on  our  discrimination  in  choosing  inspirational  read- 
ing for  the  bed-time  hour.  It  is  an  hour  to  think,  to  dream, 
to  revere,  to  love — a time,  if  ever  it  does,  the  soul-life  of  man 
reigns  paramount,  and  the  vulgar,  more  prosaic  acts  of  day  are 
forgotten  in  the  aspirations  of  the  inmost  mind.  So,  much  after 
the  manner  of  psychologists  who  employ  a brilliant  jewel  or 
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some  bright  object  which  commands  itself  by  its  consistent 
brilliancy  to  arrest  the  visual  attention  in  order  that  they  may 
induce  the  hypnotic  state,  we  should  choose  some  work  conspic- 
uous for  its  easy  transitions,  instinctively  exquisite  phrasing, 
delicate  allegorical  touches  and  beautiful  harmonies  in  rhythm. 
Unless  it  be  the  exquisite  prose  imagery  of  Ik.  Marvel’s  “Dream 
Life,’’  I know  of  no  other  reading  so  charmingly  adapted  for 
this  purpose  than  the  devotional  poems  of  Francis  Thompson, 
which,  when  one  has  indulged  in  a prolonged  contemplation  of 
their  peculiar  meter,  act  as  a sedative  to  the  tired  brain;  and 
instead  of  accelerating  the  doubtful  repose  one  would  exper- 
ience after  a perusal  of  anything  that  tends  to  discord,  like  the 
murder  story,  for  instance,  they  carry  us  off,  gradually,  imper- 
ceptibly, on  the  peaceful  sea  of  pleasant  dreams. 

When  the  fatigue  products,  which  are  the  inevitable  con- 
comitants of  troubled  sleep  caused  by  the  injudicious  choice  of 
reading,  are  eliminated,  we  awaken  with  a most  agreeable  feeling 
of  refreshment,  a grateful  consciousness  of  reserve  power  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  We  actually  experience 
a keen  delight  in  expending  this  surplus  energy.  All  our  aesthetic 
faculties  are  on  the  qni  vive;  which  explains  the  accentuated 
pleasure  we  take  in  all  that  is  chastely  sensuous  in  nature  on 
awakening  on  a spring  morning  in  the  country.  It  is  only  under 
the  trees  that  one’s  heart  feels  nearer  to  that  depth  of  life,  the 
splendid  penetration  of  the  ethereal  spheres,  the  far  sky  means. 
There  in  a dreamy,  lambent,  half-slumberous  mood,  when  the 
mind  is  at  rest,  luxuriating  in  warmth  and  delicious  languor 
and  in  sympathetic  accord  with  the  sunlight,  the  tender  grasses 
and  the  tiniest  leaf,  one  should  read  such  expositions  of  the 
fundamental  relations  of  life  as  Hitchens’  “The  Garden  of 
Allah.”  Steeped  in  the  radiance  of  exquisite  color  and  emotion, 
this  masterpiece  contains  a spiritual  exaltation  of  insight  into 
the  heart  of  humanity  which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  genius. 
But  a great  passion  does  not  spring  up  like  violets  beneath  the 
white  feet  of  Aphrodite ; it  must  grow  naturally,  deliberately. 
Neither  can  we  take  up  such  a story  and  read  it  appreciatively 
unless  we  have  had  some  previous  preparation  similar  to  the 
method  of  aesthetic  culture  just  suggested — a contemplation  of 
the  artistic  values  of  works  of  an  elevated  literary  tone  to  put 
us  in  a quiescent  mood  by  touches  of  delicately  uplifting  philoso- 
phy for  the  glamor  of  this  impassioned  love-story. 
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Americans  are  keen-witted,  and  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  real  than  what  they  have  learned  in  the  struggle 
for  their  own  existence.  In  speaking  of  realities  and  expecta- 
tions, Chickamatsu,  the  Japanese  Shakespeare,  says  that  it  is 
because  of  this  secret  understanding  between  the  master  and 
ourselves  that  in  poetry  or  romance  we  suffer  and  rejoice  with 
the  hero  and  heroine.  The  importance  of  taking  the  readers 
into  the  confidence  of  the  author  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
good,  dramatic  composition  which  should  be  impressed  on  a 
writer.  We  only  see  our  own  image  in  the  universe,  and  our 
particular  idiosyncrasies  dictate  the  mode  of  our  perceptions 
The  practicality  of  having  a conception  of  the  psychological 
value  of  reading  is  thus  evident.  By  it,  we  recognize  clearly  that 
artistic  criticism  is  largely  self-criticism,  and  that  if  one’s  analyses 
and  speculations  are  to  remain  one’s  own,  they  must  be  period- 
ically adjusted  to  one’s  changing  self,  and  given  an  intellectual 
self  of  sufficient  acumen  and  candor  in  his  preference  for  books, 
the  procedure  offers  us  no  little  interest. 

Familiarity  with  highly  imaginative  authors  is  a potent 
means  of  discipline,  standing,  as  it  does,  with  superior  excellence, 
for  worthy  ideals  in  life.  Consciousness  of  our  power  to  indulge 
the  aesthetic  senses  renders  life  brighter,  happier,  more  glorious, 
even  in  the  most  aesthetically  impossible  environment.  Thought 
is  conscious  force ; language  is  merely  a spigot,  and  most  practical 
psychologists  forestall  the  inevitable  plumber  by  insisting  that, 
from  earliest  infancy  the  mind  should  be  properly  fed. 

Now  the  natural  food  of  the  spiritual  man  is  poetry,  sug- 
gestion by  the  imagination  in  harmonic  sounds  of  the  inspirational 
value  of  noble  and  profound  emotions.  Poetry  is  beauty  unde- 
filed, and  its  mission  in  this  mundane  sphere  is  to  subordinate 
our  worldly  thoughts  to  those  of  a spiritual  trend;  therefore  the 
aesthetic  value  of  poetry  is  to  be  absorbed  by  the  young,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  mere  sensual  pleasure  derived  from  it,  but  for  the 
elevating  aspirations  and  ennobling  emotions  inherent  in  all 
poetical  composition.  Hugh  Allen  (B.  S. ),  ’13. 


Obituary 


THE  death  of  Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer  of  the  Class  of 
1884,  removes  from  the  Alumni  one  who  by  his  loyaltv 
and  devotion  has  done  more  towards  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  association,  than  any  member  of  the  Alumni. 
His  sad  death  occurred  on  Sunday  morning,  November  14,  1909, 
after  a brief  illness.  He  attended  the  funeral  of  his  father  on 
Saturday,  November  13,  and  was  taken  ill  on  his  return  from  the 
cemetery. 

Father  O’Dwyer  entered  the  College  in  1882  and  gradu- 
ated two  years  later.  After  graduation  he  entered  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary,  Troy,  and  was  ordained  in  1889.  He  was  appointed 
to  St.  Raphael’s  Church  in  West  41st  Street,  and  later  went  to  the 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  where  he  remained  until 
1903,  when  he  took  up  his  charge  as  pastor  of  St.  John’s,  of 
Kingsbridge.  When  he  went  to  St.  John’s  Church,  he  built  a 
hall  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  the  Catholic  young  men 
and  women  of  his  parish.  He  also  inaugurated  St.  John’s 
Lyceum  for  the  boys,  and  erected  a new  church,  which  cost 
about  $200,000. 

At  a special  meeting  of  St.  John’s  Lyceum,  to  notify  its  mem- 
bers of  his  sudden  death,  a subscription  was  immediately  started 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  erect  a memorial  in  his  church 
Father  O’Dwyer  was  beloved  by  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics.  A story  is  told  of  how  a Protestant  clergyman,  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  spring,  when  seeking  aid  for  the  poor  of  his 
parish  for  the  summer  months,  came  to  one  parishioner,  who 
remarked,  “What’s  the  use  of  giving  you  money  for  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  you  close  up  your  church  during  the  summer  and 
sail  for  Europe,  and  don’t  return  until  the  fall,  but  I have  noticed 
our  Catholic  priest  of  St.  John’s  who  knows  all  the  poor  people 
by  their  first  name,  and  who  is  with  them  at  all  times,  to  such  a 
man,  I will  give  whatever  charity  I can.”  Father  O’Dwyer  later 
on  through  a mutual  friend,  received  from  his  Protestant  admirer, 
a subscription  of  $100.00. 
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Father  O’Dwyer  was  elected  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association  for  two  terms,  1899-1901,  and  originated  the 
“Fordham  Prom”  and  under  his  term  the  Jouin  Medal  was 
founded,  as  was  also  the  fund  of  $50  in  gold  for  the  best  essay. 

Father  O’Dwyer  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  athletics, 
and  was  always  seen  “rooting”  for  old  Fordham,  at  the  various 
games.  During  his  administration,  he  caused  the  Alumni 
Association  to  erect  the  present  shower  baths  at  the  College,  for 
the  use  of  the  athletes,  and  also  arranged  a dinner  for  the 
baseball  team,  at  which  dinner  there  was  subscribed  nearly 
one  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  athletics  at  Fordham, 
of  which  Father  O’Dwyer  contributed  $100.00. 

At  a special  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  rectory 
of  St.  John’s  Church  of  Kingsbridge,  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed  by  the  alumni. 

Whereas,  Almighty  God  has  called  to  an  eternal  re- 
ward our  beloved  Alumnus  Reverend  Daniel  H. 
O’Dwyer,  of  the  Class  of  ’84,  Pastor  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  John,  Kingsbridge, 
New  York  City ; 

And,  Whereas,  he  was  for  two  terms  President  of  the 
Fordham  Alumni  Association  and  gave  freely  of 
his  time  and  zeal,  both  as  President  and  as  a 
member,  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
association ; 

Resolved,  That  we,  his  fellow-alumni,  deeply  deplore 
his  untimely  taking-off  and  hereby  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  manly  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  by  which  he  so  endeared  himself  to  us 
his  fellow-alumni,  to  his  parishoners  and  to  his 
brother  priests; 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  greatly  bereaved 
relatives  our  sincerest  sympathy  in  this  their  hour 
of  affliction ; to  his  parishioners  our  deep  sense  of 
the  personal  loss  which  has  befallen  them;  and  to 
the  Reverend  Clergy  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York  our  sorrow  and  regret  upon  the  death  of 
one  of  their  gifted  brethren  ; 

Resolved,  That  this  token  of  respect  and  esteem  be 
spread  in  full  on  the  minutes  of  the  association 
and  a copy  thereof  be  presented  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 
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The  requiem  mass  was  celebrated  by  Archbishop  Farley, 
assisted  by  Monseigneur  Edwards,  Father  Myhan  and  Father 
Gilmartin.  The  eulogy  was  delivered  by  Monseigneur  Jos.  F. 
Mooney,  ’67.  The  pall-bearers  were  the  following  members 
from  the  Class  ’84:  Dr.  T.  Jos.  Dunn,  Dr.  James  Butler,  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan.  There  were  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  priests  present,  and  among  the  alumni 
were  : Father  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  President  of  Fordham  University, 
Dr.  George  Leitner,  John  Dempsey,  John  P.  Dunn,  Francis 
O’Neill,  Joseph  McAleenan,  Pierre  G.  Carroll,  Gen.  James  R. 
O’Beirne,  Father  T.  Roche,  Father  Conniff,  Father  Isidore 
Meister,  Richard  Treacy,  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Charles  Sin- 
nott,  Francis  Dowley,  Robert  A.  Sassen,  Timothy  Murray. 
Besides  the  above  were  also  present  Hon.  John  D.  Crimmins, 
Justices  Edward  McCall  and  John  J.  Goff,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Judge  John  M.  Tierney  and  Brother  Jerome,  President  of 
Manhattan  College. 

Maurice  J.  McCarthy. 


On  Saturday,  November  6th,  1909,  the  funeral  was  held  of 
one  of  the  Fordham  boys,  John  J.  Curtin,  ex.  ’98  from  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham,  New  York.  Mr. 
Curtin  was  a brother  of  Father  Henry  Curtin,  ’99,  who  is  now 
stationed  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Yonkers.  The  Mass  was  celeb- 
rated by  Father  John  Murphy,  Class  ’97.  Deacon  Father  John 
J.  Dyer,  ’96.  Among  the  Fordham  sons  present  were:  Judge 
John  J.  Brady,  ’76;  Father  Louis  Boussard,  ’99;  James  J.  Mc- 
Donald, ’01 ; Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  ’01 ; Frank  Ryan,  ex. 
’98:  Martin  Dyer;  Thomas  Dyer. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  we  also  announce  the  sad  death  of 
another  alumnus  of  Fordham  University,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Wall, 
a member  of  the  Class  of  1875.  Mr.  Wall  died  suddenly  on 
Monday,  November  15th,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  Funeral  was  held 
from  his  late  residence,  375  Ellison  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J.  A 
solemn  requiem  was  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  10  A.  M. 


Sanctum 
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ii  i \ MERRY  Christmas,  uncle!  God  save  you!’  cried  a 
LA  cheerful  voice.  It  was  the  voice  of  Scrooge’s 
nephew  who  came  upon  him  so  quickly  that  this 
was  the  first  intimation  he  had  of  his  approach. 

‘Bah!’  said  Scrooge,  ‘humbug!’ — 

‘Christmas,  a humbug,  uncle !’  said  Scrooge’s  nephew,  ‘you 
don’t  mean  that,  I am  sure?’ 

‘I  do,’  said  Scrooge,  ‘Merry  Christmas!  what  right  have  you 
to  be  merry?  What  reason  have  you  to  be  merry ? You’re  poor 
enough — Out  upon  Merry  Christmas ! What’s  Christmas  time 
to  you  but  a time  for  paying  bills  without  money ; a time 
for  finding  yourself  a year  older  and  not  an  hour  richer;  a time 
for  balancing  your  books  and  having  every  item  in  ’em 
through  a round  dozen  of  months  presented  dead  against 
you?  If  I could  work  my  will,’  said  Scrooge  indignantly, 
‘every  idiot  who  goes  about  with  Merry  Christmas  on  his  lips 
should  be  boiled  with  his  own  pudding  and  buried  with  a stake  of 
holly  through  his  heart.  He  should.’ 

‘Uncle,’  pleaded  the  nephew. 

‘Nephew,’  returned  the  uncle  sternly,  ‘keep  Christmas  in 
your  own  way,  and  let  me  keep  it  in  mine.’ 

‘Keep  it !’  repeated  Scrooge’s  nephew.  ‘But  you  don’t 
keep  it.’ 

‘Let  me  leave  it  alone,  then,’  said  Scrooge.  ‘Much  good  may 
it  do  to  you.  Much  good  it  has  ever  done  you !’ — 

‘Don’t  be  angry,  uncle.  Come!  Dine  with  us  tomorrow.’ 

Scrooge  said  that  he  would  see  him — yes,  indeed  he  did. 
He  went  the  whole  length  of  the  expression  and  said  that  he 
would  see  him  in  that  extremity  first. 

‘But  why?’  cried  Scrooge’s  nephew,  ‘why?’ 

‘Why  did  you  get  married?’  said  Scrooge. 

‘Because  I fell  in  love.’ 
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‘Because  you  fell  in  love!’  growled  Scrooge,  as  if  that  were 
the  one  only  thing  in  the  world  more  ridiculous  than  a merry 
Christmas.  ‘Good  afternoon !’  ” 

And,  thus  the  story  goes.  Some  of  our  friends  among  the 
literati  tell  us  that  they  re-read  the  Christmas  story  of  Dickens’ 
each  season  in  order  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  “peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men.”  Others  tell  us  that  they  re-write  it  each 
season  in  order  to  fill  space.  We,  in  truth,  have  filched  the  above 
from  the  storehouse  of  our  English  cousin’s  genius  because  our 
patrons,  both  those  who  have  paid  their  subscription  and  those 
who  should  have  done  so,  are  clamoring  for  a yule-tide  feast  of 
cake  and  meat  and  our  larder  is  empty. 

But  Scrooge  is  dead — poor,  rich  Scrooge.  The  doors  and 
windows  of  his  counting-house  are  closed  forever  and  he  has 
gone  to  mingle  with  the  elements.  May  the  earth  lay  heavily 
on  his  bones. 

But,  look ! As  the  six-cylinder,  40  horse-power,  magneto, 
double  ignition,  Mercedes  limousine  approaches,  the  faces  of  the 
occupants  appear  strongly  familiar.  Surely  we  have  met  these 
people  before.  As  they  pass  by  they  greet  us  with  a pantomimic 
salutation  of  good  cheer.  Yes,  we  remember  now.  A year  ago 
today,  the  chauffeur  “in  a dismal  little  cell,  a sort  of  tank,  was 
copying  letters”  in  Scrooge’s  counting-house.  “Scrooge  had  a 
very  small  fire,  but  the  clerk’s  fire  was  so  very  much  smaller  that 
it  looked  like  one  coal.  But  he  couldn’t  replenish  it,  for  Scrooge 
kept  the  coal-box  in  his  own  room ; and,  so  surely  as  the  clerk 
came  in  with  the  shovel,  the  master  predicted  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  part.  Wherefore,  the  clerk  put  on  his 
white  comforter  and  tried  to  warm  himself  at  the  candle ; in 
which  effort,  not  being  a man  of  strong  imagination,  he  failed.” 

A year  ago  today,  the  other  occupant  of  the  car  burst  into 
the  counting-house  exclaiming : “A  merry  Christmas,  uncle ! 
God  save  you !” 

“Go  to;  go  to,”  growled  the  uncle,  or  words  to  that  effect 

Today  the  metamorphoses  is  complete. 

Scrooge  has  become  an  incubator  for  those  proverbial  things 
that  are  captured  by  the  early  bird. 

The  clerk  is  wrapped  in  a fur  coat,  hat  and  gloves  which 
would  be  a bargain  at  £100  (pounds),  and  draws  such  a big 
salary  that  his  muscles  ache. 

The  nephew  rides  in  a gold  enameled  car  the  very  “honk, 
honk,”  of  which  would  have  been  a luxury  a year  ago.  They 
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stop  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion  and  pour  a libation  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed. 

Scrooge  pays  for  everything. 


aBtoerpbo&p’g  !£appp 

EVERYBODY’S  happy  because  we’re  going  home.  We  are 
happy  because  we’re  going;  others  are  happy  because 
we’re  going  and  others  are  happy  because  we’re  coming. 
It  is,  to  misquote  the  valedictorian,  not  with  grief  that 
we  leave  our  Alma  Mater.  For  the  past  two  weeks,  or 
more,  we  have  been  innoculated  with  the  germ  of  rumination 
and  our  erstwhile  philosophic  minds  now  lightly  turn  to 
thoughts  of — yes,  ’tis  true.  “Music,”  says  the  poet,  “hath 
charms,”  so  has  the  sublimity  of  Homer,  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  the  egotism  of  Cicero  and  the  satire 
of  Juvenal.  Charms  they  all  have,  but  none  have  a mon- 
opoly on  this  predication.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a paradoxical 
sigh  of  happiness  that  we  bid  adieu  to  those  erudite  tomes, 
“rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,”  and  make  a dash  pro  aris  et 
ignibus  et  epulis.  There  will  be  a big  noise  in  the  small  town  when 
we  land.  And,  as  the  wondering  natives  gather  round  to  gaze 
and  to  admire,  we  will  to  them  a tale  unfold  that  shall  make 
the  spirit  of  Ananias  halt  and  tremble  for  its  laurels.  The  youth- 
ful maiden’s  side-long  glance  of  love,  we’ll  pass  it  by  as  tho  it 
were  a trivial  thing  and  with  our  new,  curved  pipe,  we’ll  mock 
the  clouds;  our  upturned  pantaloons  shall  from  our  ebon  shoes 
depart  as  tho  in  racial  warfare  and  the  eloquent  hues  of  silken 
socks  shall  nobly  try  to  fill  the  hiatus  with  their  oratory ; vainly 
shall  we  strive  with  counterfeited  zeal  to  stay  those  lily  hands 
that  seek  to  lure  from  oft  our  manly  chest  our  college  pin  for 
Horace  says:  “ ’twas  ever  thus.”  Yes,  we’re  happy  because 
we’re  going  home. 

They,  too,  are  also  happy  who  speak  to  us  in  words  of 
wisdom.  No  empty  formula  of  speech  in  the  “good-bye,  God 
bless  you”  with  which  they  send  us  on  our  way.  The  earnest 
solicitude  for  our  welfare,  “speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming 
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from  the  eye,  informing  every  feature”  enkindles  in  us  more 
than  any  thing  else  the  spirit  of  “Good  will  on  earth  to  men.” 
And  thus  we  part,  for  a short  time,  imbued  with  a deep  sense  of 
what  we  are  and  a firm  resolution  to  become  what  we  ought 
to  be. 

Our  petite  and  vivacious  chambermaids,  recently  imported 
from  France,  are  also  happy  to  see  us  go.  To  them,  it  means 
a fortnight  respite  from  the  arduous  duty  of  arranging  our  downy 
couches  and  shoveling  out  tobacco  smoke.  They  smile  sadly  as 
we  pass  them  on  our  way  down  the  corridors  for  their  thoughts 
are  far  beyond  the  watery  plain.  Still,  they  respond  to  the 
spirit  of  the  season  and,  as  we  depart,  lustily  cheer  us  with  the 
salutation:  “Erin  go  bragh,”  which  means:  good-bye,  and  good 
luck  to  ye. 

The  folks  are  happy  to  have  us  home  again — for  two  weeks. 
And,  as  we  give  the  College  yell  and  sing  the  latest  song,  the 
neighbors  wonder  how  such  small  heads  can  carry  all  we  know. 
The  Governor,  God  bless  him,  is  delighted  to  receive  the  stylish 
cravat  which  he  will  never  have  the  courage  to  wear  and  seems  to 
be  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  it  is  who  pays  the  bills 
for  all  this  Christmas  cheer.  But  then,  this  is  a part  of  the 
spirit  of  the  season.  At  last,  when  duty  call$  and  we  prepare 
once  more  to  wrestle  with  the  learned  shades 


age  immortal,  it  is  with  saddened  sighs  of  relie 
forth  again  from  the  paternal  roof. 


Yes,  everybody’s  happy. 


Wbitbti  ®oe0t  C&ouf1 


Where  are  you  going? 

This  is  a very  pertinent  question  and  also  a very  personal 
one.  We  are  all  going  but  many  of  us  are  moving  in  a circle— 
perhaps.  Here  we  are,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  rus- 
ticating among  the  ancient  hills  of  Greece  and  Rome;  bowing 
before  the  abstruse  altar  of  Euclid  and  mapping  out  the  habita- 
tion of  the  stars  until  some  of  us  begin  to  be  so  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  Solomon  that  we  scintillate  like  Mars  at  Aphelion. 
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But  why  do  we  do  all  this?  Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  are  here 
in  order  to  become  great  doctors,  lawyers  or  statesmen.  Others 
of  us  are  here  because — as  the  old  song  goes — because  we’re  here. 
To  the  first  class,  to  those  who  have  a definite  goal  in  view, 
we  offer  our  heartiest  congratulations  together  with  a few 
Socratic  interrogations.  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  sufficiently 
analyzed  your  circumstances  and  that  your  plans  are  feasible? 
Will  you  be  able  to  employ  the  talents  that  have  been  loaned 
to  you  more  profitably  for  God  and  for  your  fellow  man  along 
the  lines  that  you  have  planned  than  in  any  other  way  ? Are  you 
sure  of  this?  If  yes  is  the  answer,  gird  thy  loins  and  with 
“Excelsior”  as  thy  standard  go  forth  and  conquer.  But  remem- 
ber that  you  have  assured  us  that  you  are  well  equipped  with 
friends — true  friends — well  equipped  with  health  and  money  to 
bring  your  plans  to  a successful  termination.  Remember  that 
a doctor  can  bury  his  mistakes,  a lawyer  can  cheat  his  client  and 
a statesman  can  sell  his  country ; but  remember  also  that  neither 
doctor,  lawyer  or  statesman  can  bury  his  conscience,  cheat  his 
God  nor  sell  his  immortal  soul.  Think  well,  then,  before  starting. 
Don’t  be  as  they  say,  a square  plug  in  a round  hole.  Some  men 
intend  to  be  doctors  whom  God  intended  to  be  masons.  Many 
are  the  useful  farmers  who  distort  themselves  into  useless  attor- 
neys and  many  are  the  statesmen  who  would  do  more  good  for 
themselves  and  country  if  they  were  making  change  in  a penny 
arcade.  So  then,  as  we  have  said,  think  well  on  it.  But,  if  after 
a time  you  find  that  you  are  traveling  on  the  wrong  road,  retrace 
your  steps  and  begin  anew — in  another  direction. 

To  the  other  class  who  are  here  for  no  other  reason  than 
because — we  extend  our  pity.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  there  is 
a sufficient  reason  for  everything,  but  in  a case  like  the  above, 
we  are  forced  to  accept  this  philosophic  principle  on  faith.  We 
have  all  heard  the  preacher  speak  about  the  ship  without  a rudder. 
They  all  do  so  at  one  time  or  another.  The  simile  is  a good 
one  and  we  advise  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  buy,  make  or  steal 
a rudder;  for  a derelict  on  the  high  seas  of  life  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  come  to  grief — and  generally  sooner. 

This  is  not  a myth  or  even  a poor  imitation  of  one  but 
it  is  the  naked  truth  or,  at  least,  the  truth  clad  in  simple  home- 
spun.  Let  us  get  into  the  race  then  and  keep  our  eyes  on  the 
goal ; for  it  is  better  to  have  run  and  lost  than  to  sit  in  the 
bleachers. 


George  C.  Denneny  (A.  B.),  ’io. 


/|?etos  anti  J|2otes 


j of  tbe  tft 


Not  only  is  our  football  team  covering  itself  with  glory  on 
the  field,  but  they  are  setting  a standard  in  deportment  that  is 
reflecting  honor,  both  on  themselves  and  on 
jfootball  'CLfant  our  College.  This  fact  was  brought  home 
to  us  rather  forcibly  after  the  game  with 
Cornell,  when  this  extract  of  a letter  to  Father  Rector  was  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board.  The  letter  is  from  Father  Harrington, 
pastor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in  Ithaca. 

“To  my  mind  the  greatest  feature  of  the  victory 
was  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Fordham,  before,  during  and  after  the  game.” 

The  Princeton  men  also  commented  on  Fordham’s  clean 
playing,  and  they  said,  that  by  all  means,  we  must  play  them 
again  next  year;  and  it  may  be  noted  in  parsing,  they  requested 
that  the  game  should  be  a little  later.  Another  noticeable  feature 
of  the  Fordham  eleven  is  the  spirit  of  unanimity  among  the 
players.  There  is  no  striving  for  individual  honors.  All  are 
playing  the  same  game,  and  aiming  at  the  same  thing,  victory 
and  glory  for  Fordham. 


We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  William  O’Neill,  ’n, 
-ii  mi  White  Plains,  who  has  been  ill  for 

Culm.  SD  JRnll  311  Qver  a jjjQHt-h  with  paralysis  of  the  lower 

limbs.  We  all  hope  and  pray  for  a speedy  and  permanent 
recovery. 


Gradually  the  number  of  daily  communicants  is  increasing, 
until  now  there  is  a full  rail  nearly  every  day.  Many  of  those 
^ r¥  , who  went  so  regularly  under  Father 

SD&tlp  Communion  Conniff,  who  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  daily  communion  at  Fordham,  still  con- 
tinue this  excellent  practice. 
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It  is  always  a source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  everyone 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  a college  to  note  on  the  registry  list 
the  names  of  students  whose  fathers  formerly 
&OH0  Of  attended  the  institution.  It  shows  that  they  deem 
XUUmiU  the  education  given  there  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained.  Again  it  bespeaks  real  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater,  and  is 
a mark  of  grateful  appreciation  in  anyone  for  the  powerful 
assistance  she  gave  him  in  the  battle  of  life. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Fordham 
has  a large  quota  of  loyal  alumni  who  are  sending  their  sons  to 
receive  the  same  education  which  they  themselves  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  had.  Among  the  recent  enrollments  whom  we 
recall  are:  Justin  O’Brien,  son  of  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72; 
William  Henry  Hurst,  Jr.,  son  of  William  H.  Hurst,  ’72; 
Matthias  and  Louis  Haffen,  Jr.,  sons  of  Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen, 
’75  ; and  Austin  McAleenan,  son  of  Joseph  A.  McAleenan. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  John  Purroy  Mitchell,  ’97, 
at  being  successful  in  the  recent  municipal  election.  He  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Alderman,  ranking  next 
dElfCtlOfl  t0  the  Mayor.  Upon  him  will  devolve  the  duties 
of  the  Mayor  in  the  latter’s  absence.  Another 
Fordham  man  we  wish  to  congratulate  is  Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen, 
’75,  who  though  not  successful  made  a remarkably  fine  showing. 
Though  running  independently  of  any  party  ticket,  Mr.  Haffen 
polled  a vote  that  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  personal  character. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  Mr.  Haffen  were  the  nominee  of 
a regular  party  he  would  have  been  the  winner,  which  indeed 
would  be  only  a just  recognition  of  his  generous  and  earnest  work 
for  fourteen  years  as  President  of  the  Bronx.  However,  we  can 
congratulate  ourselves,  that  though  Mr.  Haffen  was  defeated,  the 
Bronx  still  has  an  honest,  capable  and  fearless  leader  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Cyrus  Miller,  and  we  wish  him  a prosperous  administra- 
tion. Selden  McLaughlin, who  attended  Fordham  from  1902  to 
1905,  is  also  to  be  complimented  on  his  very  fine  showing,  as  he 
was  defeated  only  by  a small  margin. 

During  the  past  month  the  College  was  honored  by  a visit 
from  the  provincial  of  the  Maryland-New  York  province,  Very 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Hanselman,  S.J.  He  was  accom- 
PigitotS  panied  by  his  secretary,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Rockwell, 
S.J.  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  S.J.,  the  President 
of  Holy  Cross  College  also  visited  us. 
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The  mute  organ  every  morning  at  mass  is  a silent  but 
forcible  reminder  of  the  illness  of  Professor  Ignace  J.  Muller. 
At  last  reports  he  was  slightly  better. 

The  officers  of  the  Day  Scholars’  Sodality  are  John  F. 

Coffey,  To,  Prefect;  Patrick  J.  Barry,  To, 
2Dap  &cf)Olat0  Assistant;  James  Hinchcliffe,  Ti,  Secretary 
SoDaUtp  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan, 
S.J.,  is  the  moderator  of  this  sodality  this  year. 


Rehearsals  were  commenced  on  Monday,  October  1 8th,  for 
the  presentation  of  “King  John”,  which  will  occur  on  Tuesday, 
December  21st.  Mr.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.J., 
'QTfjf  Plap  the  moderator  of  dramatics,  has  charge  of  the 
production  and  has  aroused  great  interest  among 
the  students.  Everything  seems  to  indicate  a performance 
equalling  if  not  surpassing  Fordham’s  former  successes  in  the 
dramatic  line. 


Manager  William  J.  Convery,  ’u,  and  Assistant  Manager 
M.  J.  Moriarty,  ’12,  have  been  working  like  Trojans  all  during 
and  even  before  the  opening  of  the  season. 
jfODtball  These  men  should  be  praised  nearly  as  much  as 
£K^anag£T0  the  coach  and  players,  as  their  time  is  devoted  to 
promoting  our  athletic  glory  just  as  much  as  the 
players.  With  the  help  of  Father  Oates,  the  faculty  director  of 
athletics,  they  have  to  arrange  for  all  the  games,  write  up  press 
notices,  attend  to  advertising  and  many  other  important  duties, 
too  numerous  to  mention.  So  let  us  not  forget  these  three  men 
in  our  enthusiasm  over  the  magnificent  work  of  the  coach  and 
players. 

We  must  congratulate  the  student  body  as  a whole  on  the 
splendid  cheering  at  the  home  games.  It  certainly  must  have 
been  an  incentive  to  the  wearers  of  the  maroon 
to  hear  such  hearty  and  lusty  cheering  by  their 
fellows ; the  spectators  also  must  have  been 
impressed  by  the  vigor  of  our  cheers.  Much  of  the  success  is  due 
to  our  “gray  shirted  cheer  leader,”  as  one  of  the  papers  designated 
John  F.  White.  He  worked  very  hard  and  the  results  show  the 
amount  of  his  labor. 

Through  some  mistake  the  name  of  Ambrose  McCafferty, 
’12,  was  omitted  after  the  poem  “Boston 
CtOt  ortectfb  Beans,”  published  in  the  previous  issue 
of  the  Monthly. 
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The  Parthenian  Sodality  has  organized  for  the  current 
school  year  with  the  following  officers:  John  F.  White,  To, 
Prefect;  George  C.  Denneny,  To,  First  Assist- 
Part&mtan  ant;  William  J.  Convery,  Ti,  Second  Assistant; 
!s50Dalitp  Simon  Malone,  ’12,  Instructor  of  Postulants; 

Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  Ti,  Secretary;  James  S. 
Regan,  Ti,  Treasurer;  Thomas  Cullen,  Ti,  Sacristan;  Francis  J. 
Spellman,  Ti,  Sacristan;  James  A.  McFaul,  Ti,  Organist; 
Francis  Purcell,  To,  Consultor;  Thomas  Scanlon,  Ti,  Consultor; 
Michael  Moriarty,  ’12,  Consultor.  There  are  fifty-two  members 
and  a large  number  of  postulants. 

St.  John’s  Dramatic  Association  has  organized  for  the 
coming  year  with  the  following  officers:  Mr.  James  L. 

McGovern,  S.J.,  Moderator;  John  F.  White,  To, 
SDramatiC  President ; Philip  A.  Mylod,  T 1,  Vice-President : 
$00OCtattcn  vincent  H.  Isaacs,  Ti,  Secretary;  George  C. 
Denneny,  To,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Ignatius  J.  Hargardon,  S.J.,  is  the  faculty  director  of 
the  Students’  Library  this  year.  Judging  by  the  number  of  cards 
already  issued,  this  department  is  going  to  be  even 
2-ibtatp  more  popular  than  it  was  last  year.  The  librarians 
are  Frank  J.  Spellman,  Ti,  Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  Ti, 
James  A.  McFaul,  Ti,  Hugh  Allen,  ’13,  Thomas  Somers,  ’12, 
and  Edward  Murphy,  ’13.  The  times  at  which  books  may  be 
borrowed  are  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  12.15  until  1 for 
the  students  of  First  Division ; at  the  same  hour  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  for  those  of  Second  Division;  and  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  3 until  3.30  for  Third  Division  pupils. 

A great  many  students  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City, 
accompanied  the  football  team  representing  their  school  when 
they  “lined  up”  against  the  gridiron  warriors 
dSatttt  fcoitf)  of  the  “Prep.”  on  October  28th.  They  were 

Pftft’0  all  dressed  in  their  natty  uniforms  of  navy 

blue  and  they  attracted  much  attention  by 
their  soldierly  appearance.  They  were  in  the  charge  of  Father 
Hurley,  S.J.,  who  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  the  older  boys 
as  a Prefect  on  Second  Division.  Among  the  other  Jesuits  who 
came  with  the  Jersey  City  boys  were  two  other  men  who  formerly 
were  closely  identified  with  Fordham,  Rev.  Edward  S.  Brock, 
S.J.,  and  Mr.  E.  Kouba,  S.J.  Father  Brock  was  Prefect  of 
Discipline  before  Father  Lyons.  He  now  is  principal  of  Manresa 
Hall,  the  junior  department  of  St.  Peter’s. 


lal  Hallowe’en  Party  held  by  the  Boarding  Students  of  First  Division,  October  29th,  1909. 
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The  annual  Hallowe’en  party  held  by  the  boarding  students 
of  First  Division  took  place  this  year  on  October  29th.  As 
usual,  it  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  and  it  was 
easily  the  most  successful  one  in  recent  years. 
The  committee  in  charge,  and  to  whom  the 
credit  is  mainly  due,  was  John  F.  White,  To,  and  Frank  Purcell, 
To.  All  the  fellows  were  in  costume  and  some  of  these  were 
decidedly  original.  The  prize  for  the  best  make-up  was  awarded 
to  Dougin  McGahren.  He  was  dressed  as  a football  player  and 
lay  on  a stretcher  carried  by  six  fellows.  His  head  was  bound 
up  with  a red  bandage,  his  arm  was  in  a sling  and  beside  him 
lay  a crutch.  Other  good  costumes  were  worn  by  John  Leighton, 
who  appeared  as  a ghost ; Edward  Murphy,  attired  as  a colored 
waiter;  Ignatius  Lynch  as  a cowboy;  Victor  Shankey  as  Jack 
Johnson;  Manuel  Prieto  as  a dude;  James  Fitzgerald  and  John 
Stahl  as  German  twins ; and  many  other  excellent  ones.  Among 
some  of  the  “stunts”  were  speeches  by  the  new  students,  potato 
races  between  the  different  corridors  and  won  by  junior  corridor, 
lemon  juice  drinking  contest,  a football  game  in  pajamas,  a sack 
race,  and  an  exceedingly  well  done  buck  and  wing  dance  by 
Joseph  Doyle.  Father  Judge  and  Mr.  Lynch  took  a flashlight 
photograph  and  the  evening  closed  with  refreshments. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Fordham  “Prep.”  football  team 
is  directly  due  to  the  coaching  of  John  F.  Coffey,  To.  One 

cannot  but  notice  how  greatly  our  plucky 
3|ot)n  St*  CoffCJ  little  team  is  outweighed  by  visiting 
teams,  but  thanks  to  Coffey’s  coaching, 
the  “Prep.”  excels  them  all  in  grittiness,  trick  plays,  and  general 
all  around  knowledge  of  the  game. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Davern  who  were  united  in  matrimony  on  October 
26th.  Mrs.  Davern,  nee  Miss  Aloysia  J.  White, 
flfileb&tnff  is  a sister  of  Mr.  John  F.  White,  To,  of  the 
Monthly  staff.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.  M.  J.  Considine.  Joseph  Davern  acted  as  best  man, 
while  Mrs.  Davern  was  attended  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Patrick,  a sister,  as 
matron  of  honor,  and  Miss  Marie  Morgan  as  maid  of  honor. 

Edwin  Stanton,  William  Crowley  and  Thomas  Donovan, 
ex  ’13,  have  decided  to  pursue  a course  in  engineering 
and  are  enrolled  in  the  New  York  University 
Polytechnic  School. 
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Frank  Brown,  ex  ’12,  and  Matthew  McKenna,  ex  ’n,  are 
studying  medicine  at  the  Long  Island  Medical  School. 

Ignatius  Macmanus,  “Prep.”  '09,  is  attending  a business 
school  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Lawrence  Riley,  last  year’s  varsity  tackle,  is  at  present 
coaching  the  football  team  of  Newton  High  School,  one  of  the 
leading  teams  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 

The  first  meeting  of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  was  held 
in  Armory  Hall  on  Tuesday,  September  21st.  The  Reverend 
Moderator,  Father  Pyne,  called  the  meeting  to 
SDfbatirtQ;  order  and  explained  briefly  the  purpose  of  the 
society.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
following:  Patrick  J.  Barry,  To,  President; 
Robert  O’Rourke,  To,  Vice-President;  John  White,  To,  Secre- 
tary; and  Joseph  McCaffrey,  Ti,  Treasurer. 

Already  several  debates  have  taken  place,  all  of  them  being- 
on  the  question,  “Resolved,  That  the  tariff  of  the  U.  S.  should  be 
for  revenue  only  and  not  for  protection.”  The  senior  class  have 
the  democratic  side  of  the  subject  which  maintains  that  tariff 
should  be  for  revenue  alone,  while  the  juniors  argue  as  republi- 
cans and  assert  it  should  exist  for  protection  also.  Both  classes 
have  entered  strongly  into  the  spirit  of  the  debate,  and  the 
speeches  already  made  show  the  members  to  have  investigated  the 
subject  thoroughly  and  that  they  are  now  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  various  phases  of  this  question.  One  of  the  innovations 
this  year  is  the  critical  paper  which  is  read  at  each  meeting 
treating  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  the  previous  week.  The 
critic  is  Francis  P.  Schiavone,  To,  and  his  work  is  certainly  to  be 
commended.  Besides  the  benefit  to  the  speakers  themselves  in 
having  their  good  points  and  their  defects  brought  to  their  notice, 
there  is  a greater  benefit  inasmuch  as  the  rest  of  the  society  are 
assisted  in  their  speeches  by  his  interesting  and  instructive 
criticisms. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Society,  also  under 
the  direction  of  Father  Pyne,  these  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Michael  Moriarty,  ’12,  President;  Charles 
Magrane,  ’13,  Vice-President;  Edward  Becket,  ’12,  Recording 
Secretary;  Joseph  Sharkey,  ’13,  Corresponding  Secretary;  James 
Purcell,  ’12,  Treasurer;  Thomas  Somers,  ’12,  Critic;  Thomas 
Kehoe,  ’12,  Marshal. 

This  society  is  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  municipal  ownership. 
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The  following  men  were  chosen  from  the  senior  class  to 
hold  offices  this  year:  John  F.  Coffey,  President;  Patrick  J. 
Barry,  Vice-President;  Francis  Purcell,  Secretary;  Casimir 
Leibell,  Treasurer. 

At  the  election  of  the  junior  class  officers  the  results  were  as 
follows:  Joseph  A.  McCaffrey,  President;  James  Flinchcliffe, 
Vice-President;  James  S.  Regan,  Jr.,  Secretary;  Vincent  Tunney, 
Treasurer. 

The  officers  of  the  sophomore  class  for  the  current  year  are 
as  follows  : Edward  Walsh,  President ; Edward  Becket,  Secre- 
tary ; Ambrose  McCafferty,  Treasurer. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  (A.B.)  ’ii. 

Er=appomtcti 

Commissioner  Michael  J.  Sullivan,  ’88,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted one  term  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has 
been  reappointed  by  Mayor  McClellan  to  serve  for  five  years. 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bar  in  the  Bronx. 

(Eitract  trom  ^Letter  of  an  &Iummt0 

“I  am  delighted  with  the  impressions  made  on  the  boy’s 
mind  during  his  short  stay  at  the  College.  His  ideas  bring  me 
back  to  the  dear  old  long  ago,  recalling  old  friends  and  old  faces, 
many  dead,  and  the  rest  scattered  all  over  the  world,  the  illusions 
of  youth  come  back  to  me  and  with  them  return  the  charms  and 
ideals.  I wish  to  state  to  you  how  proud  we  old  boys  feel  over 
the  showing  of  the  team.  In  our  days  the  large  universities  were 
far  ahead  of  us  both  in  the  knowledge  of  the  game  and  in  the 
wealth  of  material  they  had  to  draw  from.  Today  things  are 
even,  let  us  hope  the  future  will  find  us  supreme.  Enclosed 
please  find  a check  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  team.  It  was 
a custom  in  my  time  to  help  out  on  the  expenses,  and  while  it  may 
not  be  that  way  today,  I feel  certain  that  you  will  find  some  use 
for  this  donation  from  an  old  boy  who  has  the  welfare  of  the 
College  and  the  success  of  its  athletic  ventures  at  heart.” 

Conteot 

The  opportunity  to  compete  for  the  Economic  Prizes  offered 
by  Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
students  of  this  university  by  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  contest. 
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Papers  for  the  prizes  are  to  be  submitted  before  June  i,  1910. 
There  are  five  prizes,  totaling  $2,000.  The  contestants  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  fuller  details  of  which  may  be  had  from 
the  head  of  the  department  of  political  economy.  The  prizes  are 
divided  as  follows : 

Class  “A”,  first  prize  $600 ; second  prize  $400. 

Class  “B”,  first  prize  $300;  second  prize  $200. 

Class  “C”,  one  prize  $500. 

Classes  “A”  and  “B”  refer  particularly  to  college  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  and  the  following  subjects  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Laughlin’s  committee  : 

1.  The  effect  of  labor  unions  on  international  trade. 

2.  The  best  means  of  raising  the  wages  of  the  unskilled. 

3.  A comparison  between  the  theory  and  the  actual  practice 
of  protectionism  in  the  United  States. 

4.  A scheme  for  an  ideal  monetary  system  for  the  United 
States. 

5.  The  true  relation  of  the  central  government  to  trusts. 

6.  How  much  of  J.  S.  Mills’  economic  system  survives 

7.  A central  bank  as  a factor  in  a financial  crisis. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  aside  from  Professor  Laugh- 
lin,  are:  Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University;  Professor 
Henry  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan;  Horace  White,  Esq., 
New  York  City;  and  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Harvard  University. 

Jitttn  of  Carbinal  bd  Pal  to  2Dr.  latmgf  3.  QflJaloS 

From  the  Vatican, 

Sept.  22nd,  1909. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  His  Holiness 

James  J.  Walsh,  M.D., 

Fordham,  University,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir : — 

I beg  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  copy  of  “Makers  of 
Electricity”  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me. 

I am  glad  that  you  propose  to  continue  the  series  of  excellent 
works  tending  to  show  the  important  part  taken  by  Catholic 
scientists  in  the  development  of  science. 

Wishing  you  and  your  devoted  colleague,  Br.  Potamian, 
every  success  in  the  work  you  have  in  view,  I remain 
Faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 

R.  Card.  Merry  del  Val. 


Fordham  University  Varsity  Football  Team,  1909. 
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On  October  16th,  the  Fordham  team  travelled  to  Ithaca  and 
justified  the  fears  of  the  Cornell  coaches  that  the  speedy  eleven 
from  the  Bronx  would  prove  too  much  for  the  Ithacans.  And 
although  the  score  12-6  in  Fordham’s  favor  would  indicate  a 
close  game,  it  was  in  no  wise  such,  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  ten  minutes  of  the  second  half  when  Cornell,  fresh  from 
her  rest  and  spurred  on  by  the  vociferous  cheering  of  her  4,000 
supporters,  exhibited  some  real  football,  it  was  all  Fordham’s 
game. 

Fordham’s  playing  was  consistent  in  every  detail,  and  now 
and  then  spectacular.  In  the  first  half  Cornell  managed  to  get  the 
ball  on  Fordham’s  three-yard  line,  and  here  the  Maroon,  sustained 
by  the  memory  of  her  virtual  victory  at  Princeton,  held  her  rival. 

Cornell  as  a team  did  not  play  good  football.  They  lacked 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  and  did  not  play  together.  How- 
ever, they  worked  two  forward  passes  magnificently,  one  of  which 
was  the  cause  of  their  only  touchdown.  It  was  in  the  second  half 
that  Simpson  hurled  the  ball  to  Tydeman  on  the  45-yard  line 
who  ran  to  the  11-yard  line  before  he  was  tackled.  Simpson  in 
three  tries  pushed  the  ball  over  and  this  made  Cornell’s  only  score. 

The  “Big  Red  Team”  could  not  stop  the  irresistible  attack  of 
the  Bronxonian  back  field,  and  even  when  they  did  hold  and 
Fordham  was  forced  to  kick,  Walsh’s  magnificent  punting  and' 
the  fleetness  of  Fordham’s  ends  prevented  Cornell  from  rushing 
the  ball  back. 

McCarthy  and  McCaffrey  were  the  stars  for  Fordham,  each 
scoring  a touchdown.  Gargan  ran  the  team  well,  Barrett  played 
his  usual  first  class  game  at  centre,  and  Geary  tore  off  a spectacu- 
lar run  of  40  yards  in  the  opening  period. 

Simpson  shone  for  Cornell.  His  charging  and  spectacular 
runs  and  Owen’s  tackling  were  Cornell’s  only  worthy  accomplish- 
ments. 
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First  Half 

Cornell  kicked  off  to  E.  Walsh  who  ran  the  ball  back  15 
yards.  Geary  went  around  left  end  for  20  more.  E.  Walsh 
made  6 through  tackle.  Gargan  tried  a quarter-back  run  and 
covered  1 1 yards.  Cornell  held  and  G.  Walsh  punted  to  Baker ; 
it  was  a long  punt  and  Baker  fumbled.  Quick  as  a flash  T. 
McCarthy  scooped  up  the  ball  and  ran  for  a touchdown.  Geary 
kicked  the  goal.  Score:  Cornell,  o;  Fordham,  6. 

Baker  kicked  off  to  Geary  who  ran  the  ball  back  16  yards. 
E.  Walsh  went  through  tackle  for  12  yards.  G.  Walsh  made  6 
more  around  the  end.  Gargan  failed  to  gain  on  a quarter-back 
run.  Geary  was  thrown  for  a loss  and  G.  Walsh  punted  to 
Baker  who  was  thrown  on  his  own  15-yard  line  by  McCaffrey. 

Simpson  could  not  gain  through  center.  Tydeman  made  8 
through  tackle.  Baker  fumbled  and  recovered  the  ball,  making 
first  down  for  Cornell.  Fordham  held  twice  and  an  exchange 
of  punts  gave  Cornell  the  ball  in  midfield.  Cornell  gained  20 
yards  on  line  rushes.  Fordham  held  and  Cornell  punted ; Walsh 
returned  the  punt  and  the  ball  rested  on  the  40-yard  line  in  Cor- 
nell’s possession.  Simpson,  Tydeman  and  Krutch  managed  to 
work  the  ball  to  Fordham’s  5-yard  line  and  here  the  Maroon  held 
for  downs.  G.  Walsh  punted  out  of  danger  and  it  was  Cornell’s 
ball  on  Fordham’s  48-yard  line  when  the  whistle  blew. 

Second  Half 

Geary  kicked  off  to  Simpson  who  ran  15  yards  before  he 
was  tackled.  By  a series  of  plunges  Cornell  carried  the  ball  to 
midfield  and  here  Simpson  executed  a forward  pass  to  Tydeman 
who  ran  the  ball  to  the  n-yard  line  before  Geary  caught  him. 
Simpson  gained  8 through  the  line ; Tydeman  made  it  2 more  in 
the  same  place,  and  on  the  next  down  Simpson  took  the  ball  over. 
Tydeman  kicked  the  goal.  Score:  Fordham,  6;  Cornell,  6. 

Geary  kicked  off  to  Tydeman  who  was  thrown  fiercely  by 
Barrett  before  he  had  barely  started.  Fordham  held  for  downs 
and  Cornell  punted  to  Gargan  on  Fordham’s  25-yard  line  and 
Gargan  ran  through  a broken  field  for  20  yards.  E.  Walsh 
gained  6 through  tackle,  and  G.  Walsh  tried  an  onside  kick 
which  McCaffrey  caught  and  ran  30  yards  for  a touchdown. 
Geary  kicked  the  goal.  Score:  Fordham  12;  Cornell,  6. 

Tydeman  kicked  off  to  G.  Walsh  who  returned  the  ball  20 
yards.  Geary  made  15  around  end.  Two  line  plunges  netted 
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only  8 and  Fordham  was  forced  to  kick.  Cornell  returned  the 
ball  to  Fordham’s  50-yard  line  and  here  Gargan  intercepted  a 
forward  pass  and  ran  45  yards  before  Owen  tackled  him.  “Dad” 
White  got  into  the  game.  Cornell  held  and  punted.  White  ran 
back  20  yards. 

The  ball  zigzagged  between  midfield  and  Cornell’s  goal  until 
time  was  called. 


The  Line-Up 

Cornell 

Hurlburt left  end. . . 

Monk  (Stude) left  tackle.  . 

Donnan left  guard. 

Seagraves center 

O’Connor right  guard. 

Farrington  (Weeks)  . . . .right  tackle.  , 

McArthur right  end . . . 

Baker  (Owen)  (Wood) . .quarter-back. 

Tydeman  (Capt.) left  half-back . 

Krutsch  (Hoffman)  . . .right  half-back 
Simpson  (Gass) full-back.  . . 


Fordham 
. . . . McCarthy 

Kelleher 

Scanlon 

Barrett 

Cerubbi 

O’Toole 

. . . . McCaffrey 
(Capt.)  Gargan 
(White)  Geary 

G.  Walsh 

E.  Walsh 


Summary:  Final  score,  Fordham  12,  Cornell  6;  touch- 
downs for  Fordham,  Geary  (2)  ; for  Cornell,  Tydeman. 

Referee,  Mr.  Evans,  Williams.  Umpire,  Mr.  Wright, 
Columbia.  Head  linesman,  Mr.  Young,  Cornell.  Linesmen, 
Rollins  and  Crosby. 


Time  of  halves,  20  minutes. 


Much  credit  is  due  to  every  man  on  the  team  for  his  excellent 
work  in  defeating  Cornell.  But  we  must  not  forget  our  coach, 
Howard  Gargan,  whose  wonderful  endurance  and  ability  have 
turned  out  a team  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  are  focused. 

Fordham  has  placed  herself  in  the  limelight  of  intercollegiate 
football,  a place  much  sought  after,  but  only  reached  by  hard 
work  and  unceasing  labor.  This  position  she  owes  in  a great 
measure  to  her  coach. 


jForDbam  t)0,  ^toartbmore 

On  Saturday,  October  23rd,  Fordham  signalized  its  opening 
of  the  home  season  at  American  League  Park  with  a victory  over 
Swarthmore  by  the  score  of  21-3. 
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First  Half. 

Swarthmore  lost  the  toss  and  kicked  off  to  Geary  who  ran 
it  back  20  yards.  E.  Walsh  gained  5 yards  through  the  line,  and 
a forward  pass  from  Capt.  Gargan  to  McCarthy  netted  25  more. 
Geary  gained  7 yards  around  the  end  and  G.  Walsh  made  it  a 
first  down  with  a plunge  through  center.  Another  forward  pass, 
Gargan  to  McCaffrey,  gained  15  more.  E.  Walsh  gained  3 
through  tackle  and  Geary  tried  an  end  run  with  no  gain.  Here, 
Capt.  Gargan  kicked  an  easy  goal  from  the  field  from  about  the 
25-yard  line.  G.  Walsh  kicked  off  and  Turbell  was  downed  by 
Kelleher  on  Swarthmore’s  25-yard  line.  A series  of  double  and 
triple  passes  completely  bewildered  Fordham  and  Swarthmore 
worked  her  way  down  to  Fordham’s  5-yard  line,  where  Boughton 
fumbled  going  over  the  line  and  Geary  recovered  the  ball  for  a 
touchback.  The  ball  was  put  in  play  and  Fordham  after  a couple 
of  line  plays  lost  the  ball  on  downs.  Swarthmore  gained  but  5 
yards  on  the  first  two  plays  and  Perkins  punted  to  G.  Walsh  on 
Fordham’s  20-yard  line  and  Walsh  fumbled,  Carr  falling  on  it 
for  Swarthmore.  At  this  point,  Perkins  dropped  back  and  kicked 
an  easy  goal  from  the  field. 

Perkins  kicked  off  to  G.  Walsh  on  Fordham’s  5-yard  line  and 
Walsh  ran  back  20  yards  before  being  downed.  A series  of 
plays  brought  the  ball  beyond  the  center  of  the  field  in  Fordham’s 
possession,  and  then  a perfect  forward  pass  from  Gargan  to 
McCaffrey,  advanced  the  ball  30  yards.  The  ball  was  now  on 
Swarthmore’s  10-yard  line.  E.  Walsh  hit  the  center  for  4 yards 
and  then  a forward  pass  from  Gargan  to  McCarthy  resulted  in  a 
touchdown.  Geary  kicked  the  goal. 

G.  Walsh  kicked  off  to  Miller  who  was  downed  by  McCaffrey 
on  his  own  30-yard  line.  A double  pass,  from  Wickham  to 
Boughton  to  Perkins,  resulted  in  a 15-yard  gain,  when  time  was 
called  for  the  end  of  the  half. 

Score:  Fordham,  9;  Swarthmore,  3. 

Second  Half. 

Fordham  came  back  strong  in  the  second  half.  G.  Walsh 
kicked  off  over  the  Swarthmore  goal-line  but  Fordham  was  off- 
side and  the  ball  was  brought  back  and  Fordham  penalized 
five  yards.  G.  Walsh  again  kicked  off  and  Turbell  caught  it 
on  the  goal-line  and  ran  back  twenty  yards  where  he  was  downed 
by  McCarthy.  Swarthmore  couldn’t  gain  and  Perkins  punted 
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to  G.  Walsh,  who  was  downed  in  his  tracks.  A couple  of  ineffect- 
ual plays  plays  resulted  and  G.  Walsh  punted  to  Boughton  who 
was  downed  on  his  twenty-five  yard  line.  A forward  pass  was 
intercepted  by  McCarthy  who  dodged  his  way  through  the 
Swarthmore  team  for  a touchdown.  McCarthy  also  kicked  the 
goal.  After  the  kick-off  the  ball  see-sawed  for  a time,  White 
making  several  long  runs  in  the  meantime.  With  the  ball  in 
Swarthmore’s  possession  in  midfield,  Barrett  broke  through  and 
intercepted  a forward  pass,  running  fifty-seven  yards,  being 
downed  by  Boughton  on  Swarthmore’s  one-yard  line.  Swarth- 
more held  and  G.  Walsh  could  not  gain.  Fordham  then  fumbled 
but  recovered  the  ball  and  on  the  next  play  McCaffrey,  receiving 
a forward  pass  from  Gargan  went  over  for  a touchdown. 
McCarthy  kicked  the  goal. 

Shortly  after  the  kick-off  time  was  called  with  the  ball  in 
Fordham’s  possession  on  Swarthmore’s  thirty-yard  line.  Final 
score:  Fordham,  21  ; Swarthmore,  3. 

In  this  game,  as  in  the  previous,  the  work  of  McCarthy  and 
McCaffrey,  Fordham’s  stellar  ends,  stood  out  prominently.  Not 
only  were  they  strong  on  the  offense,  monopolizing  all  of  Ford- 
ham’s touchdowns  between  them,  but  they  were  also  a power 
on  the  defence.  Their  work  in  this  game  vindicated  the  belief 
that  they  will  be  strong  contenders  for  All-American  honors. 
Kelleher’s  defensive  play  was  most  commendable,  especially  in 
the  first  half,  when  he  made  at  least  sixty  per  cent,  of  his  team’s 
tackles.  Barrett  played  his  usual  heady  game  at  centre,  both 
on  the  offense  and  defense.  Captain  Gargan  and  White  also 
played  well.  For  Swarthmore,  Wickham  and  Boughton  excelled, 
the  former,  especially,  playing  a strong  game. 

The  line-up: 


Fordham  Positions 

J.  McCarthy left  end. . . 

Kelleher left  tackle.  . . 

Scanlon left  guard . . 

Barrett Centre .... 

Sarubbi,  Collard right  guard . . 

O’Toole right  tackle . . 

McCaffrey right  end . . . 

Gargan quarterback . . 

Geary,  White left  half-back.  . 

G.  Walsh,  S.  McCarthy,  .right  half-back 
E.  Walsh full-back. . . 


Swarthmore 

Perkins 

Johnson 

Messner 

Pollock 

Krieder 

Geig 

Carr 

. . . .Wickham 

Miller 

. . . . Boughton 
Turbell 
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Score:  Fordham,  21  ; Swarthmore,  3. 

Touchdowns — McCarthy  (2),  McCaffrey,  Geary.  Goals 
from  field,  Gargan,  Perkins.  Goals  from  touchdown,  McCarthy 
(2),  Geary. 

Referee,  Tom  Thorpe,  Columbia.  Umpire,  Leon  Saunders, 
Columbia.  Head  linesman  and  field  judge,  Ed  Glennon,  Ford- 
ham. Time  of  halves,  twenty  minutes. 


jForDlmm=<£jeorgetotnn  <£>ame 

The  annual  game  between  Fordham  and  Georgetown  on 
Election  Day  furnished  one  of  biggest  surprises  of  the 
season.  It  was  expected  that  Fordham  would  easily  triumph 
over  her  ancient  rival,  but  Georgetown  upset  all  calculations  by 
holding  her  own  in  a no-score  game. 

First  Half 

Wymard  kicked  off  to  “Skip”  McCarthy  on  Fordham’s 
five-yard  line,  and  McCarthy  ran  it  back  twenty  yards  before 
being  downed  by  Sitterding.  G.  Walsh  gained  three  yards 
through  centre  and  E.  Walsh  followed  suit.  “Skip”  McCarthy 
fumbled  on  the  next  play  but  recovered  the  ball.  Gargan  tried 
an  onside  kick  which  Georgetown  recovered  on  her  own  forty- 
yard  line.  Two  line  bucks  were  futile  and  Wymard  punted  to 
S.  McCarthy  on  Fordham’s  thirty-five  yard  line.  Here  G.  Walsh 
fumbled  and  Dailey  recovered  the  ball  for  Georgetown.  A for- 
ward pass,  Byrd  to  Carrigan,  brought  the  ball  to  Fordham’s 
twenty-yard  line.  Georgetown  lost  fifteen  yards  on  an  incom- 
pleted  forward  pass.  An  onside  kick  was  intercepted  by  Gargan, 
who  was  downed  on  his  own  thirty-two  yard  line.  The  ball 
see-sawed  up  and  down  the  field  with  neither  team  having  any 
apparent  advantage.  Forward  passes  from  Gargan  to  McCarthy 
and  McCaffrey  proved  unsuccessful.  On  a fake  kick  E.  Walsh 
gained  twenty  yards.  “Skip”  McCarthy  gained  three  yards 
around  the  end.  G.  Walsh  gained  two  through  tackle.  G. 
Walsh  punted  to  Byrd,  who  was  downed  by  McCaffrey  on 
Georgetown’s  forty-yard  line.  Carrigan  hit  centre  for  fifteen 
yards.  Georgetown  fumbled  and  Barrett  fell  on  the  ball  on 
Georgetown’s  fifty-yard  line.  George  Walsh  gained  thirty  yards 
on  a fake  kick,  which  was  wasted,  however,  for  offenses  on  both 
sides  called  for  a double  penalty,  the  ball  being  adjudged  dead 
from  where  it  started.  From  then  on  until  the  end  of  the  half, 
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the  play  was  even,  the  ball  being  in  midfield  almost  all  the 
time.  It  was  Fordham’s  ball  in  midfield  when  the  half  ended. 

Second  Half. 

G.  Walsh  kicked  off  for  Fordham  and  Carrigan  was  downed 
on  his  thirty-yard  line.  Fordham  held  and  Wymard  punted  to 
Geary  on  Fordham’s  thirty-five  yard  line  and  Geary  brought  it 
back  ten  yards.  E.  Walsh  gained  three  yards  through  the  line. 
A forward  pass  by  Gargan  was  unsuccessful  and  G.  Walsh 
punted,  Carter  running  back  fifteen  yards  before  being  downed. 
Carrigan  gained  five  yards  off  tackle  and  Vlyrnen  two  more. 
Wymard  punted  to  Geary  who  ran  it  back  ten  yards.  G.  Walsh 
gained  twelve  yards  around  right  end  on  a fake  kick.  On  an  end 
play  McCaffrey  gained  five  yards.  A forward  pass  was  blocked 
and  it  was  Georgetown’s  ball  on  her  forty-five  yard  line.  Carter 
fumbled  and  Barrett  fell  on  the  ball.  White  then  replaced 
Geary  at  half-back.  A forward  pass,  Gargan  to  McCaffrey, 
netted  twenty-five  yards,  but  holding  was  detected  in  the  Fordham 
line  and  the  ball  was  brought  back,  and  Fordham  penalized. 
White  gained  ten  yards  around  the  end.  White  was  then  used 
continually  and  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  ball  to  Georgetown’s 
twenty-five  yard  line  by  a series  of  brilliant  end  runs.  Here 
Fordham  lost  the  ball  on  downs  and  Wymard  punted  on  the 
first  play.  White  ran  the  ball  back  to  Fordham’s  forty-three 
yard  line.  White  then  made  the  most  spectacular  run  of  the 
game.  Evading  tackier  after  tackier,  either  shaking  them  off 
when  apparently  stopped  or  dodging  in  lightning-like  streaks,  he 
fought  his  way  to  Georgetown’s  fifteen-yard  line  where  Sitter- 
ding  tackled  him.  Just  then  the  whistle  blew  ending  the  game. 
Score  : Fordham,  o;  Georgetown,  o. 

Although  Fordham  was  somewhat  discouraged  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  held  to  a tie,  still  it  is  conceded  by  the 
most  biased  that  the  players  were  over-trained  and  had  gone 
“stale”  from  the  effects  of  the  previous  hard  games.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  team  had  just  emerged  from  two 
gruelling  struggles  with  Princeton  and  Cornell  and  a hard-fought 
game  with  Swarthmore,  some  kind  of  a relapse  was  inevitable. 
Again,  the  players  were  perhaps  over-confident,  and  with  reason, 
too,  for  two  victories  (for  the  Princeton  game  was  in  reality  a 
Fordham  win,  notwithstanding  the  3-0  score),  over  two  big 
college  football  teams  is  a record  of  which  any  team  might  justly 
boast. 
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Barrett  and  Kelleher  deserve  special  mention  for  their  bril- 
liant work,  especially  on  the  defense.  Captain  Gargan,  G.  Walsh 
and  White,  in  the  backfield,  also  put  up  a strong  game.  Gargan 
played  a grand  defensive  game,  making  numerous  tackles  behind 
the  line.  G.  Walsh  punted  finely  and  ran  well  with  the  ball, 
particularly  from  kick  formation.  White,  for  the  short  period 
in  which  he  played,  put  up  a superb,  offensive  play,  his  last  run, 
through  a broken  field,  being  one  of  the  most  sensational  of  the 
year.  For  Georgetown,  Carrigan,  Sitterding,  Byrd  and  Wymard 
shone.  Carrigan  was  Georgetown’s  best  ground  gainer. 

The  line-up : 


Fordham 

Positions 

Georgetown 

J.  McCarthy 

left  end 

Kelleher 

left  tackle 

Danton 

Scanlon 

left  guard 

. Dailey,  Stohlman 

Barrett 

centre 

Feena 

Sarubbi 

. . . . right  guard 

Fitzgerald 

O’Toole,  Collard . . . . 

....  right  tackle 

McCaffrey 

right  end 

Sitterding 

Gargan 

. . . . quarter-back 

Byrd 

S.  McCarthy,  Geary, 

White.. left  half-back. 

Carter 

G.  Walsh 

. .right  half-back 

Carrigan 

E.  Walsh 

full-back 

Vlymen 

Score  : Fordham,  o;  Georgetown,  o. 

Referee,  Tom  Thorp,  Columbia.  Umpire,  C.  Miller,  Haver- 
ford.  Head  linesman  and  field  judge,  Ed.  Glennon,  Fordham. 

Time  of  halves,  25  and  20  minutes. 

jForDbam*IRen00eIaet  ©ame 

On  Saturday,  November  13th,  Fordham  easily  beat  Rens- 
selaer, to  the  tune  of  30-0.  A hard  game  had  been  expected 
on  account  of  the  good  showing  R.  P.  I.  made  last  year  against 
Fordham,  when  they  held  them  to  a 22-12  score,  and,  especially, 
because  report  had  it  that  the  collegians  from  Troy  had  an  excep- 
tionally strong  team  this  year.  Expectations,  however,  were  not 
fulfilled,  as  the  score  indicates. 

First  Half. 

Captain  Gargan  won  the  toss  and  decided  to  receive  the 
kick-off.  Wagner  kicked  off  to  Gargan  on  the  twenty-five  yard 
line,  and  the  latter  ran  the  ball  back  to  midfield.  On  the  next 
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play  White  circled  left-end  for  forty-five  yards,  bringing  the 
ball  to  Rensselaer’s  fifteen-yard  line.  White’s  ankle  was  injured 
and  he  had  to  retire,  Geary  taking  his  place.  Fordham  could 
gain  nothing  through  centre,  but  Gargan,  on  the  next  play, 
circled  right-end  for  fifteen  yards  and  a touchdown.  G.  Walsh 
kicked  the  goal. 

G.  Walsh  kicked  off  and  Wagner  was  downed  in  his  tracks 
by  J.  McCarthy.  Boissard  fumbled  and  Barrett  fell  on  the  ball 
for  Fordham.  The  ball  was  on  Rensselaer’s  thirty-yard  line, 
and  a forward  pass,  Gargan  to  J.  McCarthy,  netted  twenty 
yards.  Another  forward  pass  was  attempted  but  blocked  by 
Inskip,  the  ball  striking  the  ground  and  Fordham  penalized  the 
customary  fifteen  yards.  “Skip”  McCarthy  then  ran  around 
left  end  twenty-five  yards  for  a touchdown.  G.  Walsh  kicked 
the  goal. 

G.  Walsh’s  kick-off  went  over  the  line  and  the  ball  was 
placed  in  Rensselaer’s  possession  on  her  twenty-five  yard  line. 
A forward  pass,  Boissard  to  Inskip,  gained  twenty  yards.  Renss- 
elaer fumbled  on  the  next  play  but  Owen  recovered  it.  Wagner 
punted  and  G.  Walsh  returned  the  punt  to  Rensselaer’s  35-yard 
line.  Inskip  again  gained  twenty  yards  on  a forward  pass. 
Kennedy  gained  five  more  around  the  end  and  Scrafford  gained 
ten  more  through  the  line.  Here  Fordham  braced  and  took  the 
ball  on  downs.  Geary  gained  ten  around  left  end.  A couple  of 
line  plays  gained  but  four  yards  and  Walsh  punted  to  Wagner, 
who  fumbled,  and  McCarthy  fell  on  the  ball  on  Rensselaer’s 
35-yard  line.  S.  McCarthy  gained  ten  yards  around  the  end. 
G.  Walsh  went  through  centre  for  seven  more,  and  on  a forward 
pass,  Gargan  to  J.  McCarthy,  the  latter  went  over  the  line  for 
■a  touchdown.  G.  Walsh  again  kicking  the  goal. 

Wagner  kicked  off  to  Gargan,  who  ran  back  twenty-five 
yards.  Gargan  gained  eight  more  around  the  end  and  S.  McCar- 
thy gained  twelve.  A double  pass,  Geary  to  Gargan  to  J. 
McCarthy  went  astray  and  Rensselaer  got  the  ball  on  her  15-yard 
line.  A fumbled  punt  by  G.  Walsh  gave  the  visitors  the  ball 
on  their  25-yard  line,  but  they  were  quickly  forced  to  punt. 
Wagner  punted  poorly  and  G.  Walsh  made  a fair  catch  on  the 
35-yard  line.  G.  Walsh  tried  for  a goal  from  placement,  but  the 
ball  went  a few  feet  wide  of  its  mark.  The  ball  was  put  in 
Rensselaer’s  possession  on  the  25-yard  line  and  time  was  called 
after  the  next  play.  Score — first  half  : Fordham,  18;  R.  P.  I.,  o. 
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Walsh  kicked  off  to  Wagner  who  fumbled  and  then  recov- 
ered, being  downed  by  McCaffrey  on  his  5-yard  line.  Scrafford 
gained  ten  around  left-end.  A couple  of  line-plays  were  futile 
and  Wagner  punted  out-of-bounds  on  the  25-yard  line.  Geary 
circled  right-end,  and  went  over  the  line  but  the  ball  was  brought 
back  and  Fordham  penalized  for  off-side  play.  Walsh  hit  the 
line  for  ten  yards  and  on  the  next  play,  Geary  went  over  the 
line  for  a touchdown.  G.  Walsh  kicked  the  goal. 

Fordham  then  put  in  substitutes  for  five  or  six  of  her 
players,  and  Wagner  kicked  off  to  J.  McCarthy,  who  made  a 
brilliant  run  through  a broken  field  for  fifty-five  yards.  Geary’s 
onside  kick  was  recovered  by  McCaffrey,  who  ran  thirty-five 
yards  through  a scattered  field  for  the  fifth  and  last  touchdown. 
G.  Walsh  kicked  his  fifth  goal.  A few  minutes  after  the  next 
kick-off,  time  was  called  with  the  ball  in  Rensselaer’s  possession 
on  her  own  forty-yard  line.  Final  score:  Fordham  30;  Rensse- 
laer, o. 

The  whole  Fordham  team  in  general,  played  a strong  game, 
quite  up  to  their  standard.  It  is  not  very  often  that  a centre’s 
work  is  noticed,  especially  by  the  spectators,  but  in  this  game,  as 
in  previous  games,  Barrett’s  play  called  for  much  favorable  and 
well-merited  comment.  He  played  a remarkable  game  through- 
out. 

McCarthy  and  McCaffrey  lived  up  to  their  reputations  as  two 
of  the  foremost  ends  in  the  country,  their  tackling  and  defensive 
play  in  general  being  superb.  Magrane,  who  substituted  for 
McCarthy  toward  the  end  of  the  game  also  deserves  special 
mention  and  his  showing  was  most  pleasing  to  the  coaches. 
“Skip”  McCarthy’s  offensive  work  and  Walsh’s  punting  were 
most  commendable. 

“Eddie”  Walsh  was  unable  to  play  on  account  of  an  injured 

knee. 


The  Line-Up 

Fordham  Positions  Rensselaer 

J.  McCarthy,  Magrane.  . . .left  end Inskip 

Kelleher left  tackle Geiger 

Scanlon left  guard Magor 

Barrett,  Williams centre Owen 

Collard,  Sarubbi right  guard Keyes 
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O’Toole,  Collard 

. . . right  tackle 

Summers 

McCaffrey 

. . . right  end 

Church 

Gargan,  Geary 

. . quarter-back 

Boissard 

G.  Walsh 

. .left  half-back 

Scrafford 

White,  Geary,  Eller . . . 

.right  half-back 

Kennedy 

S.  McCarthy,  Barrett . 

. . . . full-back 

Score:  Fordham,  30;  Rensselaer,  o. 

Touchdowns:  Gargan,  S.  McCarthy,  J.  McCarthy,  Geary, 
McCaffrey.  Goals  frojri  touchdown:  G.  Walsh  (5). 

Referee,  Mr.  Williams,  Oberlin.  Umpire,  L.  G.  Saunders, 
Columbia.  Field,  judge,  Mr.  Diver,  Union.  Head  linesman 
Ed  Glennon,  New  York  Law  School. 

Time  of  halves,  25  and  20  minute  periods. 

John  F.  Coffey  (A.  B.),  To. 


21  jFUgtjt 

’Tis  my  delight 

To  sit  at  night 

And  gaze  up  at  the  stars 

To  speculate 

As  to  the  date 

On  which  some  chap  will  navigate 
His  aeroplane  to  Mars. 

Some  neighbors  near 
Look  with  a sneer 
On  all  my  speculations 
Say  they,  with  scorn 
“A  fool  he’s  born. 

Who’d  have  such  expectations?” 

But  now-a-days 
1 think  it  pays 

To  look  for  things  surprising 
And  since  we  fly 
Wherefore  decry 

A meeting  with  the  folks  on  high? 

’Tis  more  than  mere  surmising. 

J.  WILLIAM  KEARNEY,  (A.  B.)  11. 
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Election  over,  it  is  only  logical  to  suppose  that  the  “I  told 
you  so,”  “Too  bad,”  “Just  as  I always  said!”  Clubs,  should 
increase  their  membership  a thousand  fold. 

Who  said  that  if  the  Honorable  Mr.  Bannard,  who  attended 
the  Georgetown-Fordham  game  on  Election  Day,  hadn’t  left 
the  grounds  after  the  first  half,  Fordham  would  have  been 
beaten  ??!!??  Are  we  to  allow  ourselves  to  become  super- 
stitious ? 

Well  we’ll  make  up  when  we  play  Holy  Cross  and  Syracuse ! ! 
Just  wait ! ! 

The  second  football  team  journeyed  to  Poughkeepsie  on 
October  30th  and  beat  the  Eastman  College  team  17-5.  Some 
class  to  our  “scrubs.” 

Joseph  Sylvester  Baldwin,  ’09,  attended  the  game  Election 
Day.  Joe  says  that  the  studies  at  medical  school  are  very,  very 
hard,  and  that  he  devotes  every  possible  moment  to  his  books. 
That’s  why  he  could  be  seen  in  the  dressing-room  between  the 
halves  reading  a treatise  on  anatomy.  Keep  it  up  Joey!  All 
success ! ! 

Who  said  that  there  was  to  be  no  Winter  Order  ? 

Who  gave  vent  to  the  opinion  that  it  had  been  officially 
decided  to  do  away  with  five  o’clock  study  hall  ? ! ? ! Get  up — 
It’s  six  o’clock  ! ! ! 

Special  announcement ! ! Beginning  next  Wednesday,  and 
continuing  to  December  19th,  Mr.  Peter  Steib,  author,  inventor 
and  perpetrator  of  Artophylax,  will  shave,  massage,  shampoo  and 
trim  the  hair  of  any  person  or  persons,  college  students  or  other- 
wise, who  can  produce  conclusive  and  overwhelming  evidence 
that  Artophylax  can  grow,  strengthen,  beautify  or  replace  hair. 
He  has  been  using  it  himself  for  the  past  five  years,  and  while 
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he  finds  it  very  good  for  shoes  and  for  polishing  brass  and 
sweetening  coffee,  he  cannot  prove  that  it  has  benefitted  his  scalp 
in  the  slightest  degree.  If  the  proof,  for  which  he  is  searching, 
is  not  forthcoming  by  December  19th,  1909,  he  is  going  to  have 
himself  arrested  for  deception  and  fraud,  and  hand  his  business 
over  to  Mr.  John  F.  DeGroot,  his  dear  friend  and  champion. 
Remember  December  19th,  1909. 

It  is  a great  thing  to  be  a football  captain  and  to  have  your 
photo  in  the  different  papers,  but  surely  the  team  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  class  at  least.  A certain  young  man  who  is  called  by 
his  most  intimate  acquaintances  “Dutch,”  approached  the  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  the  other  day  and  delivered  the  following : “Mis- 
ter, the  book  says  to  add  hot  water  to  the  solution  and  I’ve  been 
looking  all  over  for  the  hot  water,  will  you  please  tell  me 
where  it  is?”  And  as  yet,  he  doesn’t  understand  why  the  serious 
professor  flushed  crimson  and  had  a violent  attack  of  coughing. 

This  is  an  official  announcement : In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Edward  J.  (Suey)  Chapman  has  been  honored  by  being 
allowed  to  room  on  Senior  Corridor,  and  since  he  is  a “Prep.” 
man  and  the  very  youngest  boy  on  Senior,  he  is  hereby  notified 
that  the  position  of  “Official  Mail  Carrier”  is  his,  and  his  alone ! ! 
He  will  therefore  “make  the  rounds”  at  9.15  each  evening  and 
and  take  all  mail,  written  by  the  dwellers  or  seniors,  to  the 
Porter’s  Office  and  deliver  said  mail  to  that  worthy  gentle- 
man— the  Porter.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  order  will  be 
punished  by  immediate  banishment  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Take  heed 
boy,  and  act  accordingly  ! ! 

In  future  I wish  all  my  friends  to  know  me  as  “Tobe.” 
(signed)  Leo  F.  Fitzpatrick. 

Jack  Fitzpatrick  told  the  seniors  all  about  “Dynanism” 
the  other  day  and  he  “dissolved”  frequently. 

English  as  she  is  wrote ! ! 

Russett  and  all  polisch — 10c. 

We  replace  new  shoelace  free  of  charges. 

Chocolat  Egg  Clares — 05c. 

Shoes  shined  on  the  inside. 

I guess  there  wasn’t  some  class  to  the  costumes  worn  by 
the  boys  of  First  Division  at  the  Hallowe’en  celebration.  By 
the  way  of  no  harm,  it  is  suggested  that  those  who  haven’t  as 
yet  paid  their  assessment  will  do  so  at  once. 
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It  would  do  all  a world  of  good  if  they’d  stroll  down  on 
Third  Division  some  of  these  fine  afternoons,  and  watch  our 
future  football  gladiators  in  action.  Talk  of  your  gameness  and 
pluck ! ! Why  these  youngsters  can  give  many  an  older  and 
experienced  football  player  cards  and  spades  when  it  comes  to 
“stick-to-it-iveness.”  Go  down  and  watch  them!  That’s  all!! 

And  while  we  are  talking  on  this  football  subject,  we  would 
like  to  know  if  those  on  First  Division  aren’t  becoming  a trifle 
ashamed  of  themselves ; and  by  First  Division  I don’t  mean  the 
boarders,  but  every  man  in  the  College  department,  when  they 
realize  the  fact  that  those  in  Second  Division  are  always  found  in 
the  majority  at  American  League  Park  in  the  “cheering  section.” 
The  game  on  Election  Day  proved  beyond  a doubt  that  the 
College  Department  is  sadly  lacking  in  “College  Spirit.”  Of 
course  there  are  some  in  the  College  who  may  be,  and  are, 
always  found  right  in  the  van  of  everything  tending  toward  the 
good  of  Fordham,  but  still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  are 
in  the  minority.  Come  on  now,  you  College  men,  don’t  let 
Second  Division  show  you  up ! ! 

Found — A new,  shiny,  glossy  and  beautiful  silk  hat.  Owner 
may  have  same  by  applying  in  person  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Purcell, 
Senior  Corridor. 

John  F.  Cofifey,  the  idol  of  Westchester,  is  sporting  a new 
coat  these  days.  Nix  Peters  is  responsible  for  the  creation  and 
it  is  certainly  very  becoming.  No  doubt  Johnnie  will  be  a fre- 
quent visitor  at  a certain  Brooklyn  home  this  winter.  What? 

Mr.  P.  J.  (Bugs)  Barry  has  been  elected  Manager  of  the 
Track  Team  for  the  coming  year  and  we  are  all  looking  forward 
to  the  “Meet.”  We’re  all  with  you,  Rick,  old  boy ! ! 

The  election  for  managers  and  captains  of  the  different 
sports  resulted  as  follows  : 

Crew — Manager,  Vincent  Isaacs.  Captain,  J.  Lynsky. 

Water  Polo — Manager,  J.  A.  Asin,  Captain  E.  Chapman. 

Cricket — Manager,  J.  McFaul.  Captain,  J.  Leighton. 

Lacrosse — Manager,  D.  Brooks.  Captain,  J.  Dunn. 

Swimming — Manager,  Anthony  Isaacs.  Captain,  D.  Mc- 
Gahren. 

Tennis — Manager,  F.  P.  Spellman.  Captain,  Nix  Peters. 

Everyone  seems  well  pleased  with  these  selections  and  we 
look  forward  to  many  happy  hours  during  the  coming  year. 

John  F.  White  (A.  B.),  To. 
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THE  inauguration  of  an  Exchange  Column  with  this  number 
of  the  Monthly  is  not  a new  departure  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  for,  several  years  ago,  we  learn,  this  depart- 
ment was  in  a flourishing  condition  and  enjoyed  a deserved 
popularity  among  its  readers,  when,  for  some  obscure  reason 
it  was  discontinued.  Obviously,  then,  it  devolves  upon  us  to 
maintain  the  enviable  reputation  for  literary  excellence  establish- 
ed by  our  predecessors,  but  we  must  confess  to  a feeling  of 
dismay  at  the  prospect.  However,  we  have  a few  connected  ideas 
as  to  how  this  column  should  be  conducted ; and  during  the 
interim,  while  we  are  perfecting  our  Jamesonian  style  and  train- 
ing our  mind  for  lofty  flights,  to  deliver  careful,  unbiased, 
unprejudiced  criticisms,  shall  be  our  single  aim. 

In  glancing  over  the  exchanges  that  have  found  their  way 
into  our  Sanctum,  we  are  very  forcibly  struck  by  the  strange 
conglomeration  of  intellectual  dope  and  insipid  short  stories 
the  majority  of  these  college  journals  present  in  a frantic  en- 
deavor to  enter  the  charmed  circle  of  “high  brow”  magazine 
literature.  It  is  naturally  with  a feeling  of  relief  that  we  turn 
to  a happy  medium  where  the  better  class  of  light  literary  pro- 
ducts are  skilfully  blended  and  combined  into  one  interesting 
whole,  as  in  The  Holy  Cross  Purple,  a publication  which  comes 
nearer  to  being  the  ideal  college  magazine  than  anything  we 
have  yet  seen.  An  easy  facility  in  rhyme  and  metre  and  much 
sweetness  in  the  expression  of  fine  thoughts  characterize  the 
poems;  while  several  refreshing  essays  and  a few  stories  of  a 
high  order  make  up  the  number. 

THE  WILDERNESS  CHARM 

No  palace  proud  with  ivied  walls; 

No  dream  of  wealth  my  fancies  lure ; 

Ne’er  would  a life  in  gloomy  halls 
My  soul  endure. 
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Mine  the  untrammelled  wilderness, 

Where,  mingling  soft  with  lilting  breeze, 

The  notes  of  feathered  Orpheus 
My  longings  ease. 

When  in  the  sunset’s  golden  rays 
The  forest  bids  farewell  to  day, 

About  my  camp-fire’s  cheerful  blaze 
I hold  full  sway. 

To  glide  my  silent  bark  unseen 

Throughout  the  mystic  realms  of  night 
Adown  some  moonlit  river’s  sheen, 

Be  my  delight. 

Field  and  Stream,  The  Holy  Cross  Purple, 

October,  1909.  October,  1909. 

“The  Meddler,”  a story  in  the  Xavier,  contains  sufficient 
dash  and  go  to  keep  one’s  interest  continually  on  the  qui  vivc 
yet  at  the  same  time  never  mounting  to  impossible  heights. 
“Literary  New  York,”  is  evidently  the  result  of  considerable 
research,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  essays  we  ever  read. 
A few  more  articles  like  this  would  soon  raise  the  standard  ot 
college  journalism. 

The  workings  of  the  mind  of  a child  are  indeed  complex, 
yet  the  author  of  ‘ The  Honor  of  the  Family,”  in  the  Vassar 
Miscellany,  proves  equal  to  their  exposition.  It  is  a uniquely 
clever  story  full  of  a quiet  feeling  of  pathos.  Quite  in  harmony 
is  the  exceedingly  entertaining  dissertation  on  “The  Alluring 
Charm  of  Empty  Lots.”  In  more  serious  vein  are,  “A  Summer  in 
Little  Syria,”  and  “The  Lure  of  Walter  Pater,”  both  of  which 
are  well  worth  a perusal. 

Several  bright  editorials  go  to  make  up  the  contents  of 
St.  Mary’s  Sentinel.  “Do  wealth  and  Luxury  Increase  the  Happi- 
ness of  Mankind?”  is  a scholarly  essay  on  the  evils  of  predatory 
wealth. 

In  The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine,  the  author  of  “Every 
Day,”  has  drawn  with  subtle  artistry  a kinetoscopic  view  of 
society’s  hypocrisies,  cruelties,  and  injustices  in  its  efforts  to 
maintain  class  distinction,  which  has  the  touch  of  Eugene  Field. 
“A  Thief  in  the  Night”  is  a tale  of  stirring  dramatic  appeal, 
vivid  enough  for  the  most  imaginative.  “The  Last  of  the  Three 
Hundred  Thousand”  has  a distinguishable  plot  and  bits  of  real 
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humor.  “Death-Roses”  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
poems. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  following:  The  College  Student,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic, 
Agnetian  Monthly,  The  Young  Eagle,  Bcnziger’s  Magazine,  Old 
Penn,  Niagara  Index,  Hotchkiss  Record,  Queen’s  University 
Journal,  Niagara  Rainbow,  The  Nazarine,  St.  Mary’s  Messenger, 
Loretto  Magazine,  St.  Vincent’s  College  Journal,  The  Victorian, 
Mount  St.  Joseph  Collegian,  University  of  Ottawa  Review, 
Pittsburgh  College  Bulletin,  The  Dial,  The  Solanian,  St.  John’s 
University  Record,  The  Patrician,  The  Exponent,  The  Redwood, 
The  Literary  Digest,  Scientific  American,  Assumption  College 
Review,  The  Yale  Scientific  Monthly,  The  Normal  College  Echo, 
The  Washington  Collegian,  The  Villa  Shield,  The  Schoolman, 
Ave  Maria,  St.  Ignatius  Collegian,  Delaware  College  Review, 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  Record,  Echos  from  the  Pines,  The  Fleur  de 
Lis,  The  Mount  Loretto  Messenger,  Charleston  College  Maga- 
zine. 

Hugh  Allen  (B.  S.),  ’13. 


C&e  Iftnell  of  15as6et6all 


Sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to  Manager  F. 
j.  Purcell  and  Captain  Edw.  S.  Siskind  on  the  death  of  their 
favorite  sport,  basketball.  Though  to  the  majority  of  the  stud- 
ents basketball  seemed  a sturdy  and  healthy  sport,  the  eminent 
physician,  Dr.  Faculty,  after  a thorough  and  complete  examin- 
ation, discovered  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  his  constitution  and 
his  work  and  held  out  little  hope  for  his  recovery.  For  a time 
he  rallied  and  all  grew  expectant,  but  the  complaint  was  chronic 
and  he  finally  expired  amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  all  concerned. 


John  F.  White  (A.  B.),  To. 
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Dr.  Edward  C.  Podvin,  Candidate  for  Coroner. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  Dr.  Edward  C.  Podvin,  our  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene,  and  Democratic  candidate  for  Coroner,  Bor- 
ough of  the  Bronx,  was  defeated  at  the  last  election.  The  people 
of  the  Bronx  certainly  lost  an  opportunity  to  elect  an  official 
who  would  be  a credit  to  the  Borough  and  to  the  City  of  New 
York. 


Donation  to  the  Library  by  Woods  & Co. 

Woods  & Co.,  publishers  of  this  city,  donated  the  Twentieth 
Century  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  21  volumes,  to  our  Library. 
We  wish  through  the  columns  of  the  Monthly  to  thank  the  firm 
of  Woods  & Co.  for  their  generous  gift.  It  is  a splendid  addition 
to  our  library. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Klein  Appointed  Pathologist  to  Fordham  Hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Klein,  our  acting  Professor  of  Histology  and 
Embryology,  was  appointed  pathologist  to  Fordham  Hospital. 

Visitors  of  the  Month. 

During  the  month  the  following  members  of  last  year’s 
graduating  class  paid  us  a visit : Drs.  Geyser,  Carey,  Grossman, 
Landsman,  Grimley  and  Unger.  We  were  glad  to  see  the  doctors 
and  were  delighted  to  hear  that  they  were  all  doing  well. 

Election  of  Class  Officers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  presidents  of  their 
respective  classes : 

Junior — Mr.  Harry  Vier,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Sophomore — Mr.  Edw.  Ryan,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Freshman — Mr.  Geo.  McPartland,  New  York  City. 
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Lectures  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh. 

During  October  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  delivered  a series  of 
lectures  on  Faith  and  Science,  to  the  faculty  and  students  of 
Notre  Dame  University.  The  same  distinguished  lecturer,  on 
October  12th,  Columbus  Day,  delivered  a lecture  on  Columbus’ 
Century,  before  the  same  faculty  and  students. 

The  music  room  in  Normal  College  was  overcrowded  with 
professors  and  students  on  Thursday,  October  28th,  to  hear  an 
address  by  Dr.  Walsh  on  “The  Oldest  Book  in  the  World.” 
Dr.  Walsh  was  invited  to  make  the  address  by  the  Barat  Club 
of  Normal  College. 

Paper  by  Dr.  Klein  on  “The  Bacteriological  Importance 

of  Calomel.” 

Dr.  R.  S.  Klein  read  a paper  before  the  New  York  Branch 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 28th,  on  the  “Bacteriological  Importance  of  Calomel.” 

Dr.  Bulkley’s  Invitation  to  the  Seniors. 

Prof.  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  Visiting  Dermatologist  to  the 
Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  has  kindly  issued  an  invitation  to 
the  senior  class  through  Prof.  R.  S.  Klein  to  attend  his  lectures 
on  Wednesday  afternoons,  on  Dermatology,  at  the  Skin  and 
Cancer  Hospital. 

Clinical  Facilities  in  the  Specialties. 

The  report  has  come  to  our  ears  that  Fordham  may  have  a 
very  good  theoretical  course  in  medicine,  but  that  it  lacks  clinical 
facilities  for  the  practical  teaching  of  medicine.  This  is  indeed 
very  interesting  and  amazing  to  one  who  is  taking  the  course. 
Will  the  day  ever  come  when  people  will  stop  talking  about 
that  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge?  Let  us  examine  this 
accusation  and  ascertain  its  truth  or  falsehood.  We  find  that  the 
persons  making  this  accusation  were  either  incorrectly  informed, 
or  what  was  worse,  they  thought  this  was  the  state  of  things. 
When  confronted  with  the  methods  and  clinical  facilities  in 
yogue  at  Fordham,  they  had  nothing  to  say.  Such  a state  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  our  accusers,  did  not  leave  a very  favorable 
impression  on  us.  Either  they  knew  of  our  clinical  facilities  or 
they  did  not.  If  they  knew  of  our  clinical  facilities  why  did 
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they  misrepresent  us?  If  they  did  not  know  of  our  clinical 
facilities  they  should  have  kept  silence  or  have  made  the  neces- 
sary inquiries.  As  a matter  of  fact  we  have  more  clinical 
facilities  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students,  than  any 
other  medical  school  in  the  city.  This  is  not  only  true  in  general 
medicine,  but  in  the  specialties  also.  Prof.  Graef  has  a very 
large  eye  clinic  at  Fordham,  and  Profs.  Cocks  and  Keppler 
have  an  abundance  and  variety  of  material,  at  Harlem  Hospital, 
in  skin  and  orthopedics  respectively;  while  Prof.  Quinlan  has 
an  ample  variety  of  nose  and  throat  cases.  We  would  like 
persons  who  talk  in  such  a tone  against  us,  to  visit  our  school, 
and  to  go  over  the  work  we  are  doing,  to  visit  our  clinics  and 
then  judge  for  themselves. 

Establishment  of  a Medical  Research  Society. 

A Medical  Research  Society  has  been  established  at  Ford- 
ham,  through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  R.  S.  Klein,  among  the  senior 
class.  This  is  the  first  medical  research  society  of  students  in 
this  city  and  probably  in  the  country. 

The  faculty  have  co-operated  with  us  in  every  way,  for 
which  we  are  very  grateful.  They  have  built  us  a pen  for  the 
housing  of  animals,  which  is  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  The 
house  is  well  ventilated,  heated  and  lighted  by  modern  methods. 
With  all  the  facilities  at  hand  we  expect  to  do  good  work. 

Every  month  there  will  be  a public  meeting  at  which  a 
paper  will  be  read  and  discussed.  Prof.  Klein  will  also  per- 
form experiments  before  the  members  and  students  of  the  medical 
profession.  Experimental  work  is  performed  every  Saturday 
afternoon  by  the  students  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Klein. 
Each  student  is  given  a certain  experiment,  a record  of  which 
he  must  keep,  and  if  necessary,  write  a paper  on  the  results  of 
his  work. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Klein  is  eminently  fitted  to  take  charge  of  this 
work  having  had  twelve  years’  experience  in  Vienna  and  Berlin 
in  scientific  investigations.  The  following  officers  of  the  society 
were  elected : Director,  Prof.  R.  S.  Klein ; President,  John  R. 
Evers;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Edward  Spies. 

Honorary  Members : Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  President 
of  the  University;  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  Dean; 
Victor  E.  Sovapure,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  F.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Pro-Dean. 
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Chi  Zeta  Chi  Initiation. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  6th,  the  Walsh  Chapter  of 
Chi  Zeta  Chi  held  its  initiatory  ceremonies  at  the  rooms  of  Salve 
Regina  Council,  K.  of  C.  There  were  many  initiates,  and  among 
them  was  no  less  a person  than  the  Dean  himself.  We  were 
always  informed  that  goats  lived  only  in  the  country;  we  have 
changed  our  opinion,  however,  and  believe  with  the  goat  that  you 
may  have  “rus  in  urbe.” 

Death  of  Dr.  Podvin's  Son. 

Through  the  columns  of  the  Monthly  we  wish  to  express 
our  sympathy  to  Prof.  Podvin  and  his  family,  at  the  death  of 
his  son. 

The  James  J.  Walsh  Chapter  Chi  Zeta  Chi  Medical  Frater- 
nity have  sent  the  following  engraved  set  of  resolutions,  bound 
in  a leather  cover  to  Prof.  Podvin  and  his  family : — 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  been  pleased 
to  summon  to  his  eternal  reward,  Edward 
Charles  Podvin,  the  beloved  son  of  our  dear 
brother,  Edward  C.  Podvin,  M.D. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  James  J. 
Walsh  Chapter  Chi  Zeta  Chi  Medical  Fraternity, 
tender  to  our  fellow-brother  and  his  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Be  it  Resolved,  Furthermore,  That  these  resolutions 
expressive  of  our  sincere  sorrow  be  published  in 
The  Record,  and  that  a copy  of  the  same  be  sent 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Daniel  J.  Donohue, 

John  R.  Evers, 

Thomas  J.  Gallon, 

Committee. 


Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr. 
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Since  the  opening  day  of  college,  all  the  older  students  have 
been  busying  themselves  in  advancing  the  activities  and  good 
fellowship  that  have  continually  characterized  our  classes  in  the 
past. 

Among  the  undergraduate  achievements  that  have  begun  to 
indicate  a successful  session  for  the  year,  is  an  increase  of  ioo 
per  cent,  in  the  students’  roll  over  that  of  last  year. 

While  as  second  year  students  our  numbers  were  small, 
we  at  no  time  felt  that  this  fact  represented  any  particular  form 
of  handicap  in  our  training ; on  the  contrary,  we  feel  greatly 
benefited  by  it,  and  now  realize  its  advantages.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  kind  attention  and  earnest  instruction  received 
from  our  former  professors.  They  merited  our  highest  appre- 
ciation. 

The  passing  from  the  second  year  into  the  third,  brings 
with  it  probably  tbe  most  interesting  change  afforded  us  during 
the  entire  course.  From  the  theories  of  physiology,  the  exacting, 
technical  reading  of  anatomy,  and  the  “patient-trying”  hours 
spent  in  the  laboratories,  we  now  pass  into  the  realms  of  more 
practical  medicine.  In  the  hospital  wards  we  meet  with  disease 
and  with  its  sufferer ; and  here  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  prac- 
tical value  of  earlier  studies.  Here  too,  at  the  bedside  of  the 
disease-stricken  patient,  the  embryo  physician  learns  the  impor- 
tance, yea!  I might  say,  the  imperative  duty  that  falls  upon  the 
practitioner,  not  only  to  know  how  to  interpret  symptoms,  but 
to  make  their  diagnosis  early  and  thus  direct  proper  and  timely 
treatment. 

It  is  such  practical  points  as  these  that  Fordham’s  clinical 
professors  have  drilled  into  their  classes. 

Other  points  of  interest  in  the  new  year  include  the  lectures 
given  by  Professor  Bishop  on  the  significance  of  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracings  of  the  pulse  wave  and  the  importance  and  prac- 
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tical  value  of  the  blood  pressure  in  disease.  From  Dr.  Bishop’s 
talks  and  demonstrations  held  in  Lincoln  Hospital,  the  class 
has  already  gained  an  intelligent  insight  into  the  subject  matter 
of  cardiac  diseases,  and  the  home  treatment  of  patients  by  the  use 
of  the  Nauheim  Baths. 

In  the  Spring  State  Examinations,  every  member  of  the 
present  Third  Year  Class  that  took  them,  was  most  successful. 


New  Class  Officers. 

At  a recent  meeting  held  in  the  Chemistry  Lecture  Hall, 
the  class  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Harry  Vier  president  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Driscoll  secretary. 

Edward  F.  Walsh  (Med.),  Ti,  Class  Editor. 
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The  last  turn  has  been  rounded  and  the  home  stretch  has 
has  been  entered.  Loins  have  been  girded  and  a grim  deter- 
mination to  win  has  possessed  all.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
when  the  record  of  the  class  during  the  past  two  years  is  con- 
sidered that  on  Commencement  Day,  the  class  undiminished  in 
number  will  be  found  ready  to  receive  their  sheepskins. 

A number  of  new  faces  can  be  seen  in  the  class,  and  some 
countenances  that  were  familiar  are  missed.  Some  have  found 
that  other  duties  would  not  permit  them  to  attend  the  lectures 
at  the  Law  School,  while  others  more  fortunate,  have  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  barrier  that  separated  them  from  the  practice  of 
their  chosen  profession.  Among  the  latter  number  there  is  one 
that  is  sadly  missed  by  all,  both  because  of  the  interest  he  seemed 
to  take  in  the  matter  of  the  course  which  was  an  inspiration  to  the 
other  members  of  the  class,  but  most  of  all  because  of  a tooth- 
brush like  growth  that  sometimes  graced  his  upper  lip.  He  was 
the  envy  of  all  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  ideal,  in  the  matter 
of  conduct,  of  what  a law  student  of  modern  times  should  be. 
In  vain  a search  has  been  made  for  his  equal. 

The  Bar- Examination  is  the  one  topic  that  is  being  discussed 
by  the  members  of  the  Third  Year  Class.  School  tests  of 
scholarship,  as  things  that  have  been  met  and  conquered,  are 
matters  that  excite  only  temporary  interest,  but  the  dreaded 
Bar-Examination,  that  which  has  been  the  goal  of  these  three 
long  years,  ever  looms  up  to  disturb  what  might  otherwise  be 
perfect  equanimity. 

The  writer  in  reading  one  of  the  local  newspapers,  happened 
upon  what  he  considered  a rather  novel  case  in  everyday  life, 
though  he  believes  he  can  remember  a similar  case  in  his  case 
book. 

A clergyman  in  a certain  small  village  in  New  York  State, 
in  the  course  of  a Sunday  night  sermon  condemned  the  pro- 
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prietor  of  a local  hotel  as  conducting  an  establishment  that  was 
a disgrace  to  the  community.  The  proprietor  brought  an  action 
for  slander  against  the  clergyman,  who,  in  his  defense  set  up 
privilege  claiming  that  what  he  had  said  he  had  said  from  the 
pulpit  in  fulfilment  of  a duty  on  his  part  toward  his  congre- 
gation and  without  any  malice  whatsoever.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing particularly  to  the  members  of  the  second  year  class  to  watch 
the  outcome  of  the  case. 

Thomas  F.  Connolly  (Law),  To, 


§econD  j^ear  Class 


After  a spirited  election  the  following  officers  were  chosen 
in  the  Second  Year  Class:  President,  Mr.  Conway;  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  Murphy;  secretary,  Mr.  Castellucci ; treasurer,  Mr. 
Meaney. 

Arrangements  are  now  under  way  for  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Class  of  1911,  which  proved  a great  success  last  year. 
It  is  planned  to  hold  the  dinner  early  in  December,  in  order  not 
to  conflict  with  the  school  banquet. 

Charlie  Casey,  as  usual,  is  proving  himself  the  friend  of 
the  workingman.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  compensation  for 
working  overtime,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  universally  appre- 
ciated. 

Thomas  Stapleton,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  has  for- 
mulated the  following  rule  for  due  care  on  the  part  of  common 
carriers  of  cattle : “when  the  animals  become  unruly  and  unlock 
the  doors  of  the  freight  cars,  the  corporation  is  liable.” 

Mr.  R.  A.  Conway,  the  competent  administrator  or  “fraud- 
mayor”  (according  to  the  taste),  is  having  trouble  with  his  eyes. 
Certain  carping  critics  insist  that  he  overworked  them  in  the 
last  election  in  attempting  to  spite  his  “noes.” 

Mr.  Meaney,  of  Jersey  City,  is  sponsor  for  a beautiful  poem 
entitled,  “Obsolete  English,  or  Nouns  I never  Knew.” 

Mr.  Lyniti,  formerly  known  to  an  enthusiastic  constituency 
as  “Speg,”  is  devoting  much  time  to  grand  opera  at  present. 
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We  understand  that  modern  appliances  have  made  scene-shifting 
a positive  delight. 

Mr.  Wilson,  last  year’s  fresh  air  fiend,  has  left  the  class 
to  manage  a thriving  office,  and  his  position  as  chief  disseminator 
of  pneumonia  is  being  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Donlay. 

Local  “glasses  of  fashion  and  moulds  of  form”  are  a trifle 
undecided  as  to  the  correct  thing  in  carnations  for  afternoon 
wear.  At  present  the  majority  cling  to  the  propriety  of  red 
or  white. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  the  contemplated  purchase  of 
a dog  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  of  White  Plains,  has  apparently  fallen 
through. 

There  was  much  rejoicing  in  the  Second  Year  when  a case 
was  found  with  which  Mr.  Maupin  agreed.  A torchlight  pro- 
cession and  pyrotechnic  display  aptly  commemorated  the  event. 

Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Nugent  recently  achieved  a well-earned 
notice  in  their  Siamese  Twin  Act  at  the  Colonial  Theatre. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Second  Year  Class  to  insist  that 
Mr.  Alexander  represent  the  school  at  the  intercollegiate  meet, 
in  the  hammer-throwing  and  shot-putting  events.  It  is  not 
expected  that  Mr.  Alexander’s  contract  with  James  J.  Jeffries 
as  sparring-partner  will  prevent  him  from  giving  part  of  his  time 
to  school  affairs.  S.  Q. 
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The  officers  of  the  First  Year  Class  are:  President,  Leo.  J. 
Hickey;  Vice-President,  William  P.  Mulry;  Secretary,  William 
J.  McKeon;  Treasurer,  Vincent  C.  Watson;  Historian,  J.  H. 
Henegan. 

The  first  proposal  of  our  eminent  president  that  the  Class 
hold  a banquet,  met  with  unanimous  approval.  The  event  will 
shortly  take  place.  By  way  of  entertainment  we  suggest 
the  following  programme : 
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Duet — “But,  Professor,  I Do  Not  Understand” 

by  Messrs.  Kahn  and  Lesser 

Sextette — “Dear  Old  Sixteenth  Street” 

by  Messrs.  Down,  Mulry,  Brogan,  Tucker. 

Sinnott  and  Thelussin 

(Should  they  survive,  Mr.  Mulry  might  discourse  upon 
“My  Course  in  Philosophy”) 

Speech  : “Law — Natural,  Positive  and  My  Own” 

by  Mr.  Guerion 

Discourse:  “The  Pleasures  of  Study,”  by  Joseph  M.  Barrett 

Another : “Lessons  I Have  Known” 

a brief  talk  by  Ed.  Brogan,  A.  B.,  ’09. 

If  nausea  has  not  yet  ensued,  the  Class  might  render  in 
chorus  the  Class  Song,  “The  Advantages  of  Ignorance” 

The  First  Year  will  attend  the  Syracuse  game  in  a body. 
The  success  of  the  football  team  has  excited  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm among  the  law  students,  and  the  law  school  contingent 
should  be  the  noisiest  crowd  at  the  game  on  Thanksgiving. 

Another  idea  of  the  class  president  that  has  satisfied 
many  of  the  students  is  the  holding  of  mock  trials.  While 
these  exercises  form  a part  of  the  course  later  on,  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  work  of  the  First  Year  should  assist  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  necessary  knowledge  of  forms  and  usages  and  the 
working  of  legal  principles  which  will  later  be  so  important. 

J.  W.  C. 


ftetotetog 


“The  Sins  of  Society/'  by  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J. 
Herder,  St.  Louis,  .30  net. 


The  name  of  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  the  author  of  this 
volume  of  sermons,  is  familiar  to  the  English-speaking  world  as 
one  of  its  most  eloquent  pulpit  orators.  In  these  addresses,  as 
the  title  indicates,  he  is  attacking  the  vices  of  high  society.  His 
age,  his  extensive  knowledge,  his  wide  experience,  his  keen 
wit,  and  his  genial,  happy  nature  make  him  eminently  fitted 
for  the  unpleasant  task;  and  censure  upon  the  morals  of  high 
society  in  London  comes  from  him  with  the  better  grace 
because  he  is  himself  a member  of  an  old  aristocratic  English 
family. 

The  volume  contains  five  discourses  and  an  epilogue.  Each 
discourse  is  based  upon  a Scripture  narrative  which  is  first  ex- 
plained and  then  applied.  He  has  a vast  stock  of  biblical  know- 
ledge at  his  command  which  enables  him  in  an  easy  familiar 
way  so  to  portray  the  characters  and  picture  the  scene  as  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  the  application  which  follows. 

In  the  discourse  on  the  “Pharisee  and  the  Publican”  he  gives 
us  sufficient  historical  information  to  enable  us  to  understand 
just  what  the  Pharisee  was  and  what  the  Publican.  Then  he 
introduces  each  into  the  Temple — incidentally  picturing  the 
Temple  itself — sets  each  at  his  prayers,  tells  us  what  those  pray- 
ers were  and  what  they  signified.  The  story  told,  he  passes  to 
the  moral.  Which  of  the  two  does  high  society  resemble  the 
more,  the  self-sufficient,  Godless  Pharisee,  or  the  despised,  peni- 
tent God-fearing  Publican?  As  he  proved  himself  well-acquaint- 
ed with  biblical  lore  in  developing  the  narrative,  now  he  shows 
himself  in  the  application  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
what  he  terms,  “the  contemptible  Fast  Set.” 

After  this  plan  the  various  discourses  proceed.  In  each 
he  grasps  the  full  significance  of  the  biblical  lesson,  and  in  each 
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he  shows  its  adequate  application  to  the  set  whose  vices  he  is 
scourging. 

Sermons  ordinarily  do  not  make  interesting  reading.  But 
these  sermons  are  as  interesting  as  a novel  on  high  society. 

Some  of  his  critics  were  loath  to  admit  the  facts  which  he 
stated  concerning  the  “Fast  Set but  so  many  other  critics  were 
in  perfect  agreement  with  him  that  the  discussion  took  on  the 
appearance  of  a controversy  between  those  who  knew  and  those 
who  did  not  know. 

In  the  present  edition  the  criticisms  are  omitted  and  the 
cover  is  light.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  the  same  as  the  earlier 
editions. 

It  is  cheering  to  see  a first  class  Catholic  book  like  this, 
printed  in  excellent  type,  issuing  from  the  publisher  at  so  very 
reasonable  a price. 


We  desire  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  publica- 
tions. “At  the  Root  of  Socialism,”  a study  of  a Glasgow  man- 
ifesto, by  Father  Power,  S.  J.,  Sands  & Co.  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don. Price,  10  cents  net.  See  article,  “The  Failure  of  Social- 
ism,” in  this  issue. 


“The  A-B-C  of  Taxation,”  by  C.  B.  Fillebrown. 
Doubleday  Page  & Company,  $1.20  net. 


With  nice  judgment  and  philosophic  insight,  the  author 
has  set  forth  the  fundamental  issues  of  taxation  in  a readable, 
concise  style,  and  most  of  the  specific  views  expressed  in  the 
work  have  had  the  hearty  approval  of  many  of  the  leading  politi- 
cal economists  of  the  day. 

In  the  solution  of  the  eventual  disposal  of  public  utilities, 
many  of  which  in  a short  generation  have  assumed  stupendous 
proportions,  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  but  two  alternatives: 
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either  public  utilities  must  be  municipally  owned,  or  they  must 
be  regulated  by  law.  “Public  Ownership,”  says  the  author, 
“may  be  alright  under  comparatively  pure  civic  conditions,  as  in 
Switzerland  or  in  Glasgow,  but  public  ownership  is  not  safe  where 
there  is  graft.”  On  the  other  hand,  taxation,  the  author’s  com- 
promise alternative  for  municipalization  is  likely  to  be  a safe  and 
sane  proposition,  graft  or  no  graft.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
public  should  have  the  benefit  of  monopoly,  which  can  easily  be 
obtained  for  the  people  by  charging  the  corporation  a fair  price 
for  what  they  do  for  it,  thus  leaving  the  corporation  free  to  pros- 
ecute its  private  business  in  its  own  particular  way.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  public  to  collect  from  its  enterprises,  delegated 
to  private  hands,  a fair  return,  whether  it  be  by  lower  rates  or 
higher  taxation.  The  proposed  public  utilities  commission,  made 
up  of  men  of  discerning  minds  and  incorruptible  honesty,  would 
fix  upon  a fair  capitalization,  and  would  determine  when  and 
what  gross  reduction  in  current  or  accumulated  earnings  the 
administration  should  proceed  to  affect  through  the  reduction 
of  specific  rates.  The  municipalization  of  the  franchise  would 
destroy  the  main  motive  for  stock-watering,  corporation  wrecking 
and  all  other  kinds  of  graft.  The  commission  would  prevent 
further  dishonesty  by  legislation,  and  the  value  of  the  franchise 
would  be  gradually  absorbed  through  the  reduction  of  rates,  leav- 
ing a substantial  margin  as  the  best  possible  basis  for  taxation 
and  regulation.  This  marginal  surplus  would  help  toward 
equalizing  conditions  from  year  to  year,  mitigating  poor  financial 
periods  and  thus  securing  more  fully  the  stability  of  the  fair 
profits  to  capital  invested. 

These  short,  terse  essays  fill  a long  felt  want  for  a practical 
treatment  of  the  question  clamoring  for  elucidation,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
student. 


Hugh  Allen,  (B.  S.),  ’13. 
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Call,  ’91 

Fordham  men,  here  I’m  proposing  a toast  to  you — 
Tad,  *91, 

One  who  of  right  is  an  honor  and  boast  to  you — 
Fordham’s  true  son. 

All  the  world  bows  to  the  wit  and  the  art  of  him, 
Moved  by  the  Muse  in  the  pure  Celtic  heart  of  him, 
Ours  is  the  pride  in  the  Old  Maroon  part  of  him — 
Tad,  ’91. 


Here’s  to  the  soul  in  the  frolicking  measures  of 
Tad,  ’91. 

Here’s  to  the  smiles  in  the  rollicking  treasures  of 
All  of  his  fun. 

Whether  his  brogue  be  the  ghost  of  some  Dooley,  or 
Charmed  from  the  accents  of  old  Brother  Hooley,  or 
Just  a wee  breath  of  the  sod,  wafted  newly  for 
Tad,  ’91. 


Here’s  to  the  man  who  has  always  been  glad  to  be 
Tad,  ’91. 

Breathes  there  the  poet  who  wouldn’t  be  mad  to  be 
Second  to  none? 

Straight  from  the  place  that  in  boyhood  was  bow’r  to  him. 
Wishing  a blessing  each  day  and  each  hour  to  him, 

Here  is,  God  save  him,  long  life  and  more  power  to  him — 
Tad,  ’91. 


STANLEY  QUINN,  ’08. 
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3Jol)tt  Bannister  Cabb,  |boet#rtest 

LITTLE  as  modern  American  literature  can  boast  of  truly 
representative  poets  or  poetry — for  since  the  days  of  the 
New  England  School  there  has  been  such  a woeful  lack  of 
any  real  poetical  out-put  that  critics  question  whether  America 
is  really  deserving  of  a distinctive  place  in  the  world’s  literature — 
yet  she  did  possess  in  John  Bannister  Tabb,  the  blind  poet-priest, 
a poetical  genius  who  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  present  age,  not  in  America  only,  but  in  the  whole  world. 
In  his  death  American  literature  has  suffered  a great  loss. 

But  it  is  not  because  of  the  negative  period  of  the  age  that 
the  Virginian  chorister  stands  out  in  prominence;  he  does  not 
wear  the  mediocre  crown  of  a mediocre  period,  or  gain  his  rank 
by  any  process  of  elimination.  He  was  a poet — a born  poet, 
who  had  a song  to  sing  and  in  singing  it,  in  fulfilling  his  mission, 
displayed  a natural  genius  as  high  as  that  of  Shelley  and  Keats. 
In  measures  as  liquid  and  mellifluous  as  Tennyson’s  he  poured 
forth  melodies  so  frail,  so  beautiful, 

“That  Silence  seemed  a listener 
O’erleaning  with  delight 
The  slender  moon  a finger  tip 
Upon  the  portal  of  her  lip.” 

But  if  his  works  endure  the  test  of  real  poetry,  it  is  due  not 
to  superficial,  external  causes;  it  is  not  the  offspring  of  ambitious 
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hopes  or  vanity’s  prompting,  but  was  the  spontaneous  exuberance 
of  a life  that  was  a true  poem  in  itself — a beautiful  ode  to  God, 
sweetened  by  affliction  and  crystallized  by  patience  under 
suffering. 

Born  in  Amelia  County,  Virginia,  March  22nd,  1845,  John 
Bannister  Tabb  passed  his  boyhood  under  the  most  happy 
conditions.  His  youthful  days  filled  to  overflowing  with  happi- 
ness and  care-free  joy,  were  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  his  later 
life  was  dark  and  sad.  He  was  ever  wont  to  let  his  mind  wander 
back  to  those  cherished  days,  to  let  his  pen  picture  anew  the 
sweet  memories  of  departed  yesterdays.  So  sweet  yet  sad  is 
his  lament: 

“And  yet  I would  not  call  thee  back, 

Dear  childhood,  lest  the  sight  of  me, 

Thine  old  companion,  on  the  rack 
Of  age  should  sadden  even  thee.” 

In  “The  Petrel”  in  sobbing  tones  he  lifts  the  curtain  to 
permit  us  a glimpse  of  his  burdened  heart 

“So ! desolate,  above  a colder  tide, 

Pale  Memory,  a sea-bird  like  to  thee, 

Flits  outward,  where  the  whitening  billows  hide 
What  seemed  of  life  the  one  reality — 

A mist  whereon  the  morning  bloom  hath  died, 
Returning,  ghost-like,  to  the  restless  sea.” 

Too  soon  flitted  by  the  days  of  childhood’s  quick  recovery 
from  pain.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  young  Tabb 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  devoting  his  services 
as  a clerk  in  the  Naval  Department.  When  the  strife  was  ended 
the  Virginian  accepted  the  post  of  instructor  at  St.  Paul’s  School 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  shortly  after  at  Racine  College,  Michigan. 

During  this  part  of  his  life  a transition  was  taking  place, 
which  we  see  culminated  in  1872  when,  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  his  life  long  friend,  John  B.  Tabb 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  not  surprising  to 
those  who  knew  him,  that  the  warm-hearted  neophyte  did  not  rest 
content  with  a passive  part  in  his  new  love,  but  devoted  his  life 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  of  whom  he  sings 

“Not  in  mine  own,  but  in  my  neighbor’s  face 
Must  I thine  image  trace; 

Nor  he  in  his,  but  in  the  light  of  mine. 

Behold  Thy  Face  Divine.” 


John  Bannister  Tabb,  Poet-Priest 
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And  so  in  1884  Tabb  was  ordained  to  the  holy  priest-hood 
and  began  the  work  so  congenial  to  his  nature.  He  felt  that  in 
helping  others  he  was  doing  the  work  of  Christ,  that  in  bringing 
men  nearer  to  God  he  was  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Saviour. 
“My  Mediator”  embodies  this  thought — this  underlying  principle 
of  his  life — 

“None  betwixt  God  and  me? 

Behold  my  neighbor,  thee 
Unto  His  lofty  throne 
He  makes  my  stepping-stone.” 

In  1886  Fr.  Tabb  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  English  at 
St.  Charles’  College,  which  position  he  filled  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  Fr.  Tabb  lived  a simple,  holy  life, 
intensely  dreading  any  notoriety  or  outside  intrusion  into  his  little 
world.  But  even  when  weighted  down  by  sickness  and  the  dread 
of  approaching  blindness,  he  made  sunshine  about  him,  because 
his  heart  had  never  lost  its  boyish  cheerfulness.  His  love  of 
man  and  his  keen  poetic  temperament  caused  a happy  balance 
that  endeared  him  to  all.  Although  the  victim  of  nervous 
trouble,  he  smilingly  kept  at  his  task  of  helping  others.  He  has 
left  many  sad,  pathetic  lines,  telling  of  his  suffering  when  by 
night  the  angel  of  forgetfulness  brought  freedom  from  care  to 
all  but  him.  Tender,  childlike  is  the  humble  appeal  “To  a Star.” 

“Am  I the  only  child  awake 

Beneath  thy  midnight  beams? 

If  so,  for  gentle  Slumber’s  sake, 

The  brighter  be  their  dreams. 

But  shouldst  thou,  travelling  the  deep, 

The  silent  angel  see 
That  puts  the  little  ones  asleep, 

Bright  star,  remember  me !” 

But  of  his  deep  pain  and  his  suffering  in  the  dead  of  night, 
he  tells  in  “The  Agony.” 

“I  wrestled,  as  did  Jacob,  till  the  dawn, 

With  the  reluctant  Spirit  of  the  Night 
That  keeps  the  keys  of  Slumber.  Worn  and  white 
We  paused  a panting  moment,  while  anon 
The  darkness  paled  around  us.  Thereupon — 

His  mighty  limbs  relaxing  in  affright — 

The  angel  pleaded  : ‘Lo ! the  morning  light ! 
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0 Israel,  release  me,  and  begone!’ 

Then  said  I,  ‘Nay,  a captive  to  my  will 

1 hold  thee  till  the  blessing  thou  dost  keep 

Be  mine.’  Whereat  he  breathed  upon  my  brow; 

And,  as  the  dew  upon  the  twilight  hill, 

So  on  my  spirit,  over-wearied  now, 

Came  tenderly  the  benediction,  Sleep.” 

Even  under  this  heavy  affliction,  he  patiently  bowed  his  head, 
blessing  Him  who  sent  it, 

“For  ’twas  while  others  calmly  slept  around 

That  Thou  alone  in  sleeplessness  wast  found 
To  comfort  me.” 

But  when  blindness  was  coming  upon  him,  bringing  with  it 
perpetual  night,  though  oppressed  with  sorrow,  his  love  overcame 
his  weakness  and  he  kissed  the  Hand  that  lay  so  heavily  upon 
him.  Inspiring  are  his  words  of  resignation,  expressed  in 
“Westward” : 

“And  dost  thou  lead  him  hence  with  thee, 

O setting  sun, 

And  leave  the  shadows  all  to  me, 

When  he  is  gone  ? 

Ah,  if  my  grief  his  guerdon  be, 

My  dark  his  light, 

I count  each  loss  felicity, 

And  bless  the  night.” 

Fr.  Tabb’s  true  Christian  fortitude,  his  sunny  disposition 
and  his  spiritual  submission  bore  him  up  under  his  heavy  load, 
and,  though  at  times  faltering,  he  bravely  fought  the  unequal 
battle.  “The  Old  Pastor”  voices  a murmur  of  his  suffering  soul. 
Awearied,  he  asks  relief. 

“How  long,  O Lord,  to  wait 
Beside  the  open  gate? 

My  sheep  with  many  a lamb 
Have  entered,  and  I am 

Alone,  and  it  is  late.” 

And  when  death  did  come  it  was  not  a sundering,  a breaking 
of  the  bonds  of  life,  but  a gentle  transition;  it  was  the  joyous 
homeward  flight  of  an  exile  who  has  trodden  a foreign  land, 
with  face  forever  towards  the  Light.  “Tenderly,  as  shadows  to 
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the  evening  hills,”  death,  the  “blessed  consummation”  opened 
his  eyes  on  a sight  celestial.  His  soul  passed  on  “A  deep  forever 
yearning  unto  deep.” 

As  a lyrist  Fr.  Tabb  stands  without  an  equal  in  recent  litera- 
ture. As  a poet  perhaps  his  only  rival  is  Francis  Thompson,  spirits 
both  akin  in  suffering.  But  Thompson,  though  perhaps  ascending 
to  greater  heights  of  the  sublime,  was  not  the  perfect  master  of 
his  verse ; his  work  does  not  show  the  lyrical  touch  of  Fr.  Tabb’s. 
The  Virginian’s  poems  are  as  musical  as  they  are  beautiful,  and 
catch  in  odd,  quaint  measures  thoughts  fleeting  and  fantastic, 
glimpses  of  life  unique  but  true,  which  only  the  microscopic  eye 
of  the  poet-priest  has  seized. 

“The  eye 

That  of  the  circling  throng  and  of  the  visible  world 
Unseeing,  saw  the  shapes  of  holy  phantasy.” 

He  was  a master  of  technique,  rivalling  Tennyson  in  the 
variety  and  melody  of  his  metres.  In  beauty  of  expression  he 
equals  Keats ; in  poetic  insight  he  is  the  superior  of  Wordsworth. 
For  while  Wordsworth  saw  a god  in  everything,  Fr.  Tabb  beheld 
in  every  thing  his  God.  Besides,  to  Fr.  Tabb  poetry  was  a means 
and  not  an  end,  and  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  destined  he  ever 
used  it,  realizing  that  poetry  was  not  only  the  “inner  breath  of 
man”  but  also  a gift  of  God  to  be  used  for  good  or  evil. 

Yet  in  one  respect  Fr.  Tabb  rises  higher  than  any  poet  of 
former  days.  He  possessed  the  wonderful  power  of  condensing 
more  thought — clear,  beautiful  imagery — into  four  lines  of  verse 
than  any  bard  before  him.  In  the  moulding  of  the  quatrain, 
in  the  polish  of  the  tiny  poems  sparkling  with  gems  of  thought, 
the  Virginian  is  an  unrivalled  genius.  Simple  as  they  are,  his 
poemlets  are  perfect,  reflecting  analogies  so  clear  and  exquisite 
that  they  leave  an  ineradicable  impression  on  the  mind.  They  are 
like  the  purling  liquid  notes  of  a happy  songster,  or 
“The  voice  of  Love’s  unutterable  word.” 

Master  of  the  “wedded  rhyme,”  his  lyrical  genius  gave 
“A  fragrance  to  all  nature,  and  a tone 
To  inexpressive  silence.” 

But  above  all  does  the  blind  poet-priest  excel  in  the  personi- 
fication of  abstract  thoughts,  in  clothing  vague  beauty  in  limpid 
verse.  He  has  grasped  thoughts  which  seem  to  defy  delineation. 
The  four  lines  of  “Whisper”  contain  more  poetry  than  whole 
volumes  of  Wordsworth’s  lines;  they  teem  with  expression  and 
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beauty.  Such  lines  as  these  could  be  moulded  only  by  the  master 
hand.  The  analogy  is  perfect,  the  picture  intense  with  life. 

“THE  WHISPER.” 

“Close  cleaving  unto  silence,  into  sound 

She  ventures  as  a timorous  child  from  land, 

Still  glancing,  at  each  wary  step,  around, 

Lest  suddenly  she  lose  her  sister’s  hand.” 

Again  “The  Postulant”  is  unsurpassed  in  its  pretty  thought. 

“In  ashes  from  the  wasted  fires  of  noon, 

Aweary  of  the  light, 

Comes  evening,  a tearful  novice,  soon 
To  take  the  veil  of  night.” 

“Anticipation,”  “Regret,”  “Memory” — all,  he  has  robed  in 
living  lines  by  his  wonderful  interpretation  and  imagination. 
For  he  holds  up  to  view  the  spiritual  side  of  Beauty,  reflected 
by  the  mirror  of  true  and  perfect  Art. 

Macaulay  has  said  that  there  is  danger  in  choosing  where 
there  is  much  that  is  excellent.  But  the  pleasure  in  giving  lines 
of  Fr.  Tabb’s  poetry  fully  compensates  for  any  risk  incurred. 
“To  a Dying  Babe”  has  a tender  beauty,  seldom  seen  in  more 
materialistic  poets. 

“O  bubble,  break ! All  heaven  thou  hast 
Unsullied  in  thy  heart ! 

Ere  Time  its  shadow  on  thee  cast 
Love  calls  thee  to  depart.” 

Another  beautiful  creation  is  his  poem,  “To  the  Mid-Sea 
Sun.” 

“No  peak  to  hide  his  splendour  till  the  day 
Has  passed  away ; 

Nor  dial  shade  of  any  tree  or  flower 
To  mark  the  hour. 

A wave  his  orient  cradle,  and  a wave 
His  western  grave.” 

While  Fr.  Tabb  saw  beauty  in  nature  and  worshipped  at  her 
shrine,  yet  his  true  homage  was  laid  in  humility  at  his  Master’s 
feet.  He  was  intensely  religious  and  has  made  his  poems  his 
prayers,  the  holy  mysteries  of  his  religion  being  the  inception 
of  his  art.  He  has  garbed  the  mysteries  of  nature  in  the  rich 
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symbolism  of  religion,  each  in  each  a hymn  to  God  on  high. 
Thus  we  see  “Mater  Dolorosa.” 

“Again  maternal  Autumn  grieves, 

As  blood-like  drip  the  maple  leaves 
On  Nature’s  Calvary. 

And  every  sap-forsaken  limb 
Renews  the  mystery  of  Him 
Who  died  upon  a tree.” 

And  so  throughout  his  works  there  is  the  blending  of  the 
spiritual  with  the  material,  making  a symphony  of  clear-visioned 
love. 

Fr.  Tabb  has  left  us  a heritage  of  inestimable  value.  In  his 
life  and  in  his  works  we  see  a new  standard  set  for  those  endowed 
with  the  “love  of  love”  and  the  “hate  of  hate.”  He  clearly 
teaches  that  the  poet  still  must  be  the  messenger  of  God,  setting 
forth  His  love  for  man  and  bringing  man  closer  to  his  God. 

Fr.  Tabb’s  death  finds  its  best  comment  in  his  own  “Nekros.” 

“Death  seems  the  conqueror  now, 

And  yet  his  victor  thou ; 

The  fatal  shaft,  its  venom  quenched  in  thee, 

A mortal  raised  to  immortality.” 

Joseph  V.  McKee  (A.B.)  Ti. 


^er  anstoet 


“The  thoughts  of  youth,  in  early  spring, 
All  turn  to  love,  the  poets  sing,” 

Thus  spake  the  hopeful  clerk; 

And  waited  then,  with  bated  breath, 

For  her  reply — alas  ! ’twas  death. 

“Your  thoughts  should  turn  to  work.” 


Ambrose  T.  McCafferty  (A.B.)  ’12. 


Cfte  S@eS0age 


THE  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race  was  to  come  off  Saturday.  Here 
at  the  course  were  gathered  tense-faced  drivers,  oil-blacked 
mechanicians  and  the  usual  repair  crew.  William  Carter 
was  an  expert  driver,  one  of  the  finest.  But  he  had  lost  nerve  of 
late.  Charles  Miller,  his  mechanician,  knew  it  by  his  unsteady 
hand  and  nervous  eye.  But  Miller  didn’t  know  the  reason ; Carter 
didn’t  even  realize  it  himself.  But  the  fact  was  that  the  iron- 
hearted  speed  driver  had  fallen  in  love  and  didn’t  want  to  lose 
the  life  that  Edythe  Salter  had  decided  to  share  with  him.  Miller 
had  talked  at  length  and  now  Carter  interrupted  him. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  can’t  stand  it,  that's  all.  The  strain  is 
something  terrible.  Why,  every  time  I take  a grip  on  that 
wheel  it  sends  a shiver  through  me.  I don’t  know  what’s  got  me, 
but  it’s  all  up,  I guess.” 

“Come  now,  Will,  you’re  all  right,  all  you  need  is  a little 
confidence.  I could  see  by  the  way  you  drove  that  car  around 
the  course  today  that  you  are  a winner  if  you  could  only  steady 
down.  Why  a few  times  there  you  made  better  speed  than  was 
ever  seen  on  this  course  but  you  didn’t  keep  it  even,  you  let  it 
slow  down;  you’re  not  steady.  You  want  to  hit  that  high  speed 
again  and  stick  to  it.” 

“Talking  is  all  right,  Charlie,  but  I’m  all  in.  I’m  going  to 
bed  and  see  if  a sleep  will  make  me  feel  any  better.  Good-night. 
Don’t  sit  up  too  long.” 

Carter  stretched  himself  on  the  bed  and  soon  fell  into  a 
sleep  of  exhaustion.  He  awoke  at  sunrise  and  began  his  practice. 
Things  went  poorly,  and  both  he  and  Miller  didn’t  receive  much 
praise  from  their  company,  as  toward  dusk  they  turned  the  car 
over  for  repairs. 

Edythe  Salter  had  been  on  the  course  most  of  the  day  and 
now  she  came  up  to  Will  with  a word  of  encouragement.  She 
was  fully  aware  that  he  was  not  driving  well,  and,  with  a woman’s 
discernment,  she  was  fully  aware  of  the  cause.  There  was  a 
light  of  hope  in  her  eyes,  however,  as  she  left  Will  and  went  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Ford,  the  company’s  representative. 
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Her  talk  to  Mr.  Ford  was  a short  one,  but  it  made  his 
expression  change  also.  In  his  eyes,  too,  was  less  despair. 

Edythe  Salter  did  not  go  directly  home.  She  stopped  at 
Hicksville  and  sent  a telegram  to  Carter,  and  directed  that  it  be 
delivered  to  him  one  hour  before  the  race.  This  done  she  smiled 
happily  and  went  home  to  wait. 

The  day  of  the  race  dawned,  clear  and  cold.  The  early  sun 
showed  an  expectant  crowd  along  the  course.  In  Carter’s  hand 
was  a telegram ; his  face  was  an  ashen  mask.  Miller  watched 
him  as  he  read  and  saw  the  hate  come  into  his  face. 

“Miller,”  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  cold  as  steel,  “I’m  going 
to  drive  today,  I’ve  got  my  nerve  now.  You  needn’t  worry  about 
the  race,  it’s  ours.  I will  give  you  a chance,  I don’t  want  to  risk 
your  life  as  I am  going  to  risk  mine.  You  may  quit,  if  you  like, 
but  I’m  going  to  drive  and  drive  like  hell.” 

“Quit,  Will?  Quit?  Why  you  must  be  crazy.  Drive! 
You  must  stick  to  that  wheel  and  I’ll  hold  down  my  end.” 

They  jumped  into  the  car.  How  Carter  hated  an  automo- 
bile! It  was  a fiendish  thing.  But — drive?  He’d  show  them 
how  to  drive. 

He  clutched  the  wheel  and  drove  up  to  the  starting  line. 
One,  two,  three  went  off  at  one  minute  intervals.  Four,  five  and 
six  started.  Just  in  front  of  him  seven  went  up  to  the  chalk- 
line. He  was  next.  How  long  it  seemed  before  seven  was  given 
the  signal.  There — it  was  off!  He  came  up  and  touched  the 
line.  At  the  signal  his  machine  shot  forward  like  a tiger  spring- 
ing from  a tree. 

Down  the  stretch  they  went  and  around  the  curve.  Could 
this  man  be  human?  Could  a man  in  his  right  senses  take  a 
curve  like  that  ? Miller  felt  a dizziness  creep  over  him.  Things 
became  even  less  than  blurred  lines.  He  could  see  nothing.  But 
with  a mighty  jerk  he  pulled  himself  together.  He  had  promised 
Carter  to  hold  down  his  end,  and  he  would.  He  glanced  at  the 
driver  beside  him.  His  shoulders  were  rounded  over  the  wheel, 
his  hand  steady,  and  his  eye  never  faltered.  Only  once  in  the 
whole  race  did  Carter  reduce  speed,  and  then  Miller  heard  him 
mutter  something  to  himself  or  rather  half  aloud.  He  couldn’t 
make  out  what  it  was,  but  it  sounded  like  “Dead” — “she” — 
“killed” — and  then  full  speed  thrown  on  again,  all  was  lost  in 
the  fiendish  onrush  through  space.  The  car  was  like  a fearful 
demon  driven  by  a blood-thirsty  fiend. 
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The  last  stretch  appeared  before  them.  Carter  and  Miller 
leaned  far  forward  and  squeezing  every  ounce  of  speed  out  of  the 
car,  dashed  over  the  finish  line  a clean  winner,  beating  the  fastest 
record  time. 

Miller  and  Carter  ’mid  thunderous  cheers  staggered  from 
their  car.  Miller  remained  by  the  machine  to  say  a few  words 
in  answer  to  the  shouts  of  praise.  Carter  sullenly  made  his  way 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  He  was  just  about  to  go  into  his 
house  when  Edythe  Salter  touched  his  arm.  His  jaw  fell  and  he 
stood  as  if  he  was  looking  at  a ghost. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “I  thought  you  were  dead.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I know,  dear.  I did  it.  I sent  that  telegram. 
Now  don’t  be  angry.  Listen!  I saw  how  badly  you  were  doing 
and  I knew  the  cause.  The  telegram  was  a chance  but  it  was  the 
only  way.  I talked  to  Mr.  Ford  about  it  and  he  agreed  with  me. 
The  way  you  were  driving  you  could  never  even  make  a showing 
in  the  race  and  I knew  that  telegram  would  either  make  you 
drive  as  you  did  or  make  you  withdraw  from  the  race.  Now 
don’t  be  angry.  Let  us  be  happy  for  you  have  won — and — and 
we  are  together.” 

F.  H.  Duffy,  (B.S.)  ’13. 


Cbe  0x3oulo*l5e  auttor 

If  I were  but  an  author  bold, 

How  happy  I should  be ! 

If  all  the  nonsense  that  I wrote 
Should  take  as  famously 
As  Dickens’  did  or  old  Mark  Twain’s! 

But  now  I’d  waste  my  time, 

For  enterprising  publishers 
Would  sell  it  for  a dime. 

I often  wonder  if  great  fame 
I’d  win  for  all  I do; 

But  what’s  the  use  of  dreaming  so? — 
Because  it  wont  come  true. 


Maurice  Ahearn  (A.B.)  ’12. 


Sdbertp  anb  3ts  Obstacles 


OUR  subject  could  cover  the  broad  field  of  civil  and  moral 
liberty  if  we  had  time  and  space,  but  for  the  present  at 
least  moral  liberty  claims  our  undivided  attention.  Civil 
liberty  in  this  country  at  least  is  the  right  to  enjoy  life  and  pursue 
happiness  within  the  bounds  set  by  the  national  and  state 
constitutions  and  by  local  laws.  These  bounds  are  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people. 
But  occasionally  individual  men  and  women  find  themselves 
too  restricted  even  within  this  wide  range  and  scornfully  trans- 
gress the  limits  set  them.  Then  it  is  that  the  law  steps  in,  garbed 
as  a police  officer,  and  drags  them  to  court  where  the  sentence  is 
pronounced  which  deprives  them  even  of  that  liberty  which  they 
formerly  enjoyed.  They  must  go  to  school  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  civil  liberty,  and  their  school  is  a prison  cell. 

As  civil  liberty  is  a property  of  the  individual  as  the  subject 
of  a free  state,  so  moral  liberty  is  a property  of  the  individual 
as  a member  of  the  human  family.  It  inheres  in  every  rational 
member  of  our  race. 

By  moral  liberty  we  understand  the  power  to  choose  between 
two  or  more  courses  of  action,  as  well  as  between  an  act 
and  the  omission  of  an  act.  Thus  we  measure  freedom 
by  acts.  A free  act  demands  knowledge  and  choice.  The 
acts  of  an  insane  person  are  not  free  because  such  a 
person  is  incapable  of  making  a choice,  since  choice  pre- 
supposes an  intelligent  comparison,  followed  by  the  selection 
of  one  or  other  of  the  courses  of  action  considered,  or  the 
omission  of  all. 

A free  act  presupposes  knowledge.  Hence  the  act  becomes 
less  and  less  free  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  knowledge.  The 
act  performed  in  complete  ignorance  is  not  a free  act.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a man  points  a rifle  at  his  brother,  pulls  the  trigger 
and  his  brother  is  instantly  killed.  He  knew  that  his  brother 
stood  before  him,  that  he  himself  held  a rifle  in  his  hand  and  that 
he  was  pulling  the  trigger.  But  he  did  not  know  that  the  rifle 
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was  loaded.  His  act  of  pressing  upon  the  trigger  was  voluntary, 
but  the  killing  of  his  brother  was  not.  It  was  not  his  choice  to 
kill  his  brother,  because  the  thought  of  killing  did  not  once  enter 
his  mind.  He  did  not  believe  the  rifle  to  be  loaded.  The  killing 
was  committed  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  actual  conditions. 
The  will  had  no  opportunity  to  choose  between  killing  and 
not  killing,  since  no  such  consideration  was  proposed  to  it.  And 
with  no  choice  in  the  matter  there  was  no  act  of  the  will  upon 
it,  and  no  free  act,  consequently. 

Besides  ignorance,  passion  is  also  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise 
of  freedom.  Many  a man  has  made  up  his  mind  never  again  to 
touch  intoxicating  liquor  as  long  as  he  lives.  Some  men  in 
taking  the  pledge  take  it  for  life.  But  they  take  it  frequently 
and  break  it  as  often  as  they  take  it.  Not  that  they  are  insincere. 
Their  purpose  is  strong.  But  passion  prevails.  They  enter  the 
saloon — a free  act — with  the  knowledge  that  they  are  about  to 
violate  their  pledge.  They  raise  to  their  lips  the  liquor  which 
they  have  promised  God  they  will  never  taste  again.  The 
entering  the  saloon  is  a free  act,  taking  the  liquor  is  a free  act. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  violated  pledge.  But  the  freedom 
of  the  act  and  the  responsibility  for  it  are  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  passion. 

Force  is  another  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  liberty.  I do  not 
speak  of  physical  force,  as,  for  instance,  when  a man  is  taken  up 
bodily  and  carried  from  one  place  to  another.  In  this  case  the 
man  does  not  act  but  rather  is  acted  upon.  But  I speak  of  moral 
force,  as  when  a representative  in  Congress  is  told  by  his  political 
boss  that  if  he  speaks  in  favor  of  a certain  measure  his  political 
career  will  be  ruined.  He  refrains  from  speaking  upon  the 
proscribed  topic.  His  omission  is  a free  act.  He  is  responsible 
for  it.  Yet  his  freedom  and  his  accountability  diminish  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

Invincible  ignorance  we  cannot  avoid,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  invincible.  Passion  we  must  strive  to  rule  according  to 
God’s  law;  and  we  must  try  to  repel  unjust  pressure  to  omit  a 
good  act  or  perform  a bad  one.  Thus  shall  we  preserve  ourselves 
from  abusing  one  of  God’s  greatest  gifts  to  man — moral  liberty. 


J.  Killoran,  (A.B.)  To. 


®l)c  jForce  of  eloquence 


HIGH  up  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Yonkers  Mountains 
nestled  the  “distant,  secluded  village”  of  Deadtown. 
Far  below  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  flowed  the  majestic 
Hudson,  its  waters  winding  away  to  the  south  like  a silver  thread, 
while  from  the  opposite  shore  the  beautiful  Hackensack  meadows 
lent  their  fragrance  to  the  balmy  air  that  wandered  o’er  the  plains 
from  the  flourishing  town  of  Orangeburg.  The  whole  scene 
was  so  Arcadian  in  its  sweetness  that  only  the  pen  of  an  Irving 
or  a Longfellow,  the  brush  of  a Carot  or  a Reynolds,  could  do 
it  full  justice.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  scene,  Deadtown  was  the  most  remarkable,  most  interesting 
little  place  in  the  entire  state,  because  it  was  the  only  town  in  all 
New  York  that  still  held  out  for  prohibition. 

But  now  everything  indicated  a turn  in  the  tide  of  public 
opinion.  On  this  evening  before  Election  Day  the  air  was  hot 
and  the  humidity  oppressive.  This  night  had  been  chosen  by  the 
anti-prohibitionists  on  which  to  clinch  their  case  and  put  forward 
their  irresistible  arguments.  The  town  opera  house  which  had 
been  secured  for  the  meeting  was  crowded  as  early  as  8 o’clock 
from  parquet  to  gallery.  Promptly  at  nine  the  chairman  arose 
and  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  J.  Archibald  Grillem,  the 
former  United  States  senator.  The  speaker  advanced  and,  amid 
the  thunderous  applause  of  the  house,  took  a drink;  then,  suave, 
calm  and  magnetic,  began  his  address. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “let  me,  at  the  very  beginning  of  my 
speech,  put  you  at  ease  about  a very  trifling,  unimportant  point 
of  which  nevertheless  you  are  doubtless  afraid.  I will  draw  no 
gruesome  outline  of  some  fearful  imaginary  monster  gnawing 
at  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  and  style  it  the  ‘Drink  Evil.’ 
(‘That’s  right!’  came  from  the  rear  of  the  hall.)  I will  show 
you  no  pen  picture  of  devastated,  ruined  homes,  nor  of  haggard 
women  and  terrified,  emaciated  children  flying  before  a dishev- 
elled, drunken  man.  Such  details  belong  not  to  the  true  orator, 
but  to  the  fanatic,  not  to  the  sane  and  calm  thinker  but  to  those 
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muck-raking  magazines  and  periodicals  which  style  themselves 
frank,  but  which  we  perhaps  designate  by  quite  a different  title.” 
(Prolonged  applause;  “You’re  all  right,  you’re  the  right  stuff.”) 

The  orator  went  on  to  speak  of  the  purpose  of  the  Creator 
in  providing  the  bounties  of  the  earth,  of  man’s  natural  desire 
for  pleasure  and  the  necessity  of  satisfying  it  within  proper  limits, 
of  the  abuse  which  many  make  of  good  liquor  and  of  the 
exaggerated  charges  which  the  Prohibitionists  make  against  those 
who  use  liquor  moderately.  Continuing  he  said,  “If  we  were  to 
believe  them  there  is  not  a man  of  you  who  is  not  a confirmed 
lamp-post  fighter  and  street  acrobat.  (Much  laughter.)  Do 
you  not  feel  your  ire  rise  within  you  at  such  an  insinuation?  I 
think  the  best  method  to  make  use  of  in  their  case  is  that  of  the 
Indians.  Among  the  Indians  an  insane  man  is  respected  but 
segregated.”  (Laughter  and  applause  accompanied  by  cries  of 
“Good  idea,  put  them  in  a pen  by  themselves,”  etc.  Order  being 
restored  the  orator  continued  impressively.)  “Therefore  let  us 
respect  Prohibitionists  because  they  have  the  strength  of  their 
convictions  and  are  fellow  humans,  but  keep  them  apart  because 
they  are  fanatics  and  slanderers.”  (Loud  applause.) 

“Now  let  us  devote  our  attention  to  the  ‘great’  argument  of 
the  Prohibitionists,  namely  that  ‘prevention  is  better  than  cure.’ 
This  is  one  of  those  old  proverbs  of  medieval  origin  which  our 
grannies  told  us  when  we  were  children,  but  which  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  seniors,  were  not  always 
strictly  true.  And  besides,  the  Prohibitionists  take  a wrong 
meaning  out  of  ‘prevention.’  (Indignation  loudly  expressed  by 
the  older  men. ) “It  does  not  mean  abolition  as  they  would  have 
us  believe,  because  abolition  means  to  do  away  with  something 
already  established,  whereas  prevention  means  to  take  measures 
against  its  establishment.  So  you  see,  gentlemen,  prohibition 
does  not  prevent  drunkenness,  and  it  can  never  abolish  it  while 
there  is  a grape  on  the  vine.”  (Applause  ; “Now  you’re  talking.”) 

“The  only  sure  way  to  diminish  intoxication — it  can  never  be 
abolished — is  by  making  use  of  the  Continental,  the  real  tem- 
perance method.  That  is  to  give  children  wine  as  a beverage 
from  the  very  earliest  years  and  get  them  so  accustomed  to  it 
that  they  will  never  use  it  to  excess.”  (Signs  of  approbation 
from  the  younger  part  of  the  audience.)  “If  they  use  it  as  water 
they  will  never  abuse  it.  For  surely  if  water  were  wine  none  of 
us  would  ever  get  drunk.”  (Much  hilarity  during  which  one  old 
lady  is  heard  to  remark  sagely,  “Isn’t  that  true !”)  “This  method 
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is  used  in  France,  Germany  and  almost  all  European  countries, 
except  England.  It  is  not  used  in  the  United  States;  and  by 
actual  perusal  of  statistics,  gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  drunken- 
ness is  more  prevalent  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
than  in  any  other  countries.”  (Much  applause  which  having 
subsided,  the  orator  finally  concludes.)  “The  cure  of  the  so- 
called  ‘drink  evil’  is  therefore  not  prohibition,  which  is  impossible 
and  fantastic,  but  temperance,  which  was  the  method  of  our 
forefathers,  who  surely  were  as  brave,  strong,  upright  and  clean- 
living as  we  are.” 

When  the  speaker  ceased,  the  applause  was  deafening,  rising 
and  falling  like  the  sound  of  waves  breaking  on  the  beach  at 
night.  The  tumultuous  cheering  subsided  only  when  the  chair- 
man came  forward  and  introduced  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
occasion,  Mr.  B.  Ulysses  Nock,  the  famous  Nebraskan  editor. 
Before  speaking  he  too  took  a drink  in  order  to  demonstrate  his 
belief  in  his  principles,  and  then  began. 

“Ladies,  gentlemen  and  Prohibitionists : (Laughter.)  My 
learned  colleague,  Mr.  J.  Archibald  Grillem,  has  discoursed  so 
eloquently  and  comprehensively  that  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  seems  superfluous.  Nevertheless,  I have  a few  pro- 
nounced, or  I should  say,  as  yet  unpronounced  views  on  the 
question  which  I know  you  will  listen  to,  for  I know  that  interest 
in  the  local  option  question  is  at  a high  pitch  at  present,  and 
properly  so;  because  that  election  is  indeed  of  great  importance 
which  is  to  decide  whether  you,  the  people  of  Deadtown,  are 
going  to  be  deprived  of  your  rights  or  whether  you  are 
going  to  be  allowed  to  take  a drink  when  you  feel  so  disposed. 
Let  us  consider  this  important  question  calmly;  let  us  examine 
it,  not  through  the  blurred  spectacles  of  prejudice,  but  with  the 
clear  eye  of  truth. 

“Now  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  drinking  is  to  be 
deprived  of  your  freedom.  For,  as  we  all  know,  drinking,  that  is 
moderate  drinking,  is  no  crime.  Nowhere  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  God  will  you  find  ‘Thou  shalt  not  drink.’  ” (Applause 
and  cries  of  approbation.)  “And  yet  you  will  find  men,  such 
as  our  honorable  opponent,  Mr.  G.  Telemachus  Helly, 
(Perceptible  hissing.)  who  presume  to  add  this  to  the  ten  which 
have  been  observed  for  centuries.  (Loud  applause.)  Such 
psalm-singing  fossils  should  be  squelched.  (The  audience’s 
oratorical  palate  was  evidently  tickled  by  Mr.  B.  Ulysses  Nock’s 
talent  in  alliteration,  if  one  could  judge  by  the  applause  at  this 
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juncture. ) They  cannot  see  how  a man  can  drink  in  moderation, 
because  their  intellectual  viewpoint  is  so  circumscribed  that  they 
cannot  take  in  more  than  a single  aspect  of  any  question. 

“Fellow  citizens,  we  are  told  that  God  has  endowed  us  with 
three  natural  gifts — spirituality,  immortality  and  freedom.  The 
first  two  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question;  the  last, 
everything.  For  if  in  His  holy  wisdom,  the  Deity  saw  fit  to 
confer  upon  man  the  gift  of  freedom,  what  presumption  must 
possess  any  pigmy  human  being  that  attempts  to  deprive  him 
of  it!”  (Loud  applause.) 

“Then  there  are  the  so-called  ‘Temperance  Leagues,’  which 
by  their  very  names  serve  to  defeat  the  cause  of  prohibition.  For 
temperance,  which  is  moderation  not  alone  in  drinking  but  in 
everything,  signifies  the  mean  way.  Prohibitionists,  however, 
imagine,  or  at  least  pretend  to  imagine,  that  temperance  means 
total  abstinence,  and  thus  the  misnomer  ‘Temperance  Leagues’ 
is  given  to  these  organizations.  Total  abstinence  is  at  best  a 
confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  its  advocates,  a contempti- 
ble admission  that  they  cannot  drink  in  moderation,  or,  to  be 
clearer,  that  they  cannot  drink  and  be  gentlemen  at  the  same 
time.”  (Tumultuous  applause,  accompanied  by  such  cries  as 
“Down  with  the  mollycoddles,”  etc.,  during  which  demonstration, 
the  orator,  evidently  much  exhausted  by  his  effort,  takes  occasion 
to  strengthen  himself  with  a glass  of  wine  amid  the  renewed 
plaudits  of  the  mob.  Quiet  restored,  the  orator  continues  with 
vigour. ) 

“There  is  a gentleman  who  writes  editorials  for  a certain 
newspaper.  He  is  one  of  the  highest  salaried  newspaper  men 
in  the  country,  and  is  in  my  opinion  an  exceedingly  clever  man. 
Some  of  his  principles  are,  I admit,  a bit  rabid  and  fanatical  and 
these  I do  not  admire.  Being  a close  student  of  human  nature 
however,  he  does  let  fall  some  pretty  shrewd  remarks.  One 
particularly  struck  me  in  which  while  defending  moderation  he 
declared  that  he  had  seen  more  men  drunk  in  a single  night  in  a 
prohibition  town  than  he  had  seen  in  a year’s  time  in  the  City  of 
Paris,  and  in  Paris,  gentlemen,  as  there  is  no  need  of  my  telling 
you,  liquor  flows  very  freely.”  (At  this  point  one  old  lady 
prohibitionist  fell  in  a dead  faint  and  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
hall,  so  struck  was  she  by  the  force  of  Mr.  B.  Ulysses  Nock’s 
argument.  Order  at  length  restored,  he  goes  on  to  say.) 

“What  does  this  prove?  It  proves  that  when  you  attempt 
to  deprive  a man  of  his  rights  he  will  wax  stubborn  and  take  them, 
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not  moderately  but  in  excess.  On  the  other  hand  if  you  give  him 
his  rights  he  will  be  so  accustomed  to  them  as  not  to  give  them 
too  much  notice,  nor  to  take  excessive  advantage  of  them. 

“Let  us  therefore,  gentlemen,  have  drink  as  becomes  free 
men.  (Wild  applause  and  cheering  bordering  on  the  riotous.) 
Let  us  be  good,  but  not  narrow,  religious  but  not  prudish.  People 
have  always  enjoyed  good  liquor.  The  Lord’s  first  miracle  on 
earth  was  the  changing  of  water  into  wine,  (applause.)  Let  us 
as  Henry  Watterson  so  aptly  puts  it,  be  followers  of  Christ  and 
not  of  Cotton  Mather.  Let  us  drink  to  the  success  of  anti-pro- 
hibition and  to  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  have  faith  enough 
to  oppose  it.”  (Thunderous  applause.) 

The  effect  of  the  orator’s  words  upon  the  audience  was 
wonderful.  As  one  person  they  surged  forward,  and  pouring 
upon  the  stage  raised  the  speakers  on  their  shoulders.  Then  in 
imposing  array  they  left  the  hall  and  marched  about  the  town 
rousing  it  from  its  slumbers  by  their  vociferous  shouts.  The 
crowd  broke  up  late  at  night  after  partaking  of  a moist  entertain- 
ment at  the  home  of  the  Anti-prohibitionist  candidate  for  Mayor. 
Naturally  they  entertained  high  hopes  of  success  the  following 
day ; for  such  eloquence  had  never  been  heard  in  Deadtown 
before.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  Deadtown  was 
thoroughly  alive  about  the  matter. 

The  following  day  the  election  was  held.  The  result  may 
be  best  understood  from  the  headlines  of  the  leading  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Deadtozvn  Gazette,  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  election. 

“Town  goes  dry;  eloquence  of  Mr.  Grillem  and  Mr.  Nock 
defeats  itself.  Prohibitionists,  aroused  to  fury,  poll  the 
largest  vote  ever  cast  in  Deadtown. 

Anti-Prohibitionists  Swamped.” 

The  headlines  to  another  article  read : 

“The  eloquent  United  States  Senator  and  the  Nebraskan 
editor,  have  gone  to  Hot  Springs  to  take  the  baths ; 

Never  got  such  a chill  before. 

Suffer  keenly  from  the  deluge  of  cold  water  poured  upon 
their  super-heated  eloquence  by  the  Prohibitionists.” 


John  Eagen,  (A.B.)  ’12; 
Maurice  Ahern,  (A.B.)  ’12. 


Co  Hamatca 


Thou  brightest  pearl  of  western  sea, 
Jamaica  fair,  all  hail  to  thee! 
Queen-island  rich  in  rare  renown ; 

Of  royal  England’s  gemmed  crown. 


Thou  beauteous  isle,  whose  mountains  high 
With  serried  summits  pierce  the  sky. 
Well-known  to  thee  the  ocean’s  roar. 
Its  gentle  ripples  woo  thy  shore. 


Thy  blossoms  sweet  surpassing  fair, 
With  pleasing  perfume  greet  the  air. 
And  mellow  into  ruddy  fruit, 

The  most  exacting  tastes  to  suit. 


Thy  heavy-drooping  orange  trees 
Bow  gently  to  the  soft  south  breeze; 
From  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year. 
Their  emerald  foliage  never  sere. 


Thy  golden  apples  sweeter  grow, 

In  great  Hyperion’s  afterglow. 
When  setting  in  the  roseate  west, 

He  sinks  to  splendour  and  to  rest. 


Thou  isle  of  springs,  whose  purling  rills. 
Flow  trembling  as  the  night  wind 
chills, 

Whose  every  echo  soothes  the  heart. 
And  warns  depression  to  depart. 


What  mysteries  thy  streams  enclose ! 

What  secrets  in  thy  breast  repose ! 
What  balmy  breezes  kiss  thy  vales, 
And  echo  low,  faint-whispered  tales! 


The  fairest  gift  from  Nature’s  hand. 
In  hill  and  dale,  on  sea  and  land, 
Barbaric  splendour  on  thy  brow, 

The  "Queen  of  the  Antilles,”  thou ! 


VINCENT  H.  ISAACS,  (A.B.)  ’u. 


®t)e  Jnterruptet)  Cremation  of 
% JUtnngston  $otts 


IT  was  hot  that  afternoon,  and  the  light  river  breeze  that  swept 
Fort  Washington  Point  afforded  but  little  relief.  I sat  on  a 
shaded  bench  and  gazed  listlessly  out  upon  the  water,  being 
aroused  only  when  the  raucous  buzz  of  a gasolene  motor  heralded 
the  approach  of  a participant  in  the  Motor  Boat  Club  races. 

At  first  glance  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
appearance  of  the  fellow  who  came  over  and  asked  me  for  a light. 
At  second  or  third  glance  there  was.  It  was  that  indefinable 
something  that  distinguishes  the  bona  fide  “has  been”  from  the 
denizen  of  the  river.  He  seated  himself  beside  me  and  we  fell 
into  a discussion  of  generalities,  as  idlers  will.  When  he 
remarked  that  the  day  was  fine,  I did  not  disagree.  And  when  I 
ventured  that  the  “Dixie  II.”  was  not  in  her  best  form  he  assured 
me  that  my  views  and  his  coincided  perfectly.  From  generalities 
we  drifted  to  particulars,  and  thence  to  personals,  and  it  was 
then  that  I found  out  that  my  new  acquaintance  was  none  other 
than  Horatius  McCoogan — stock  gambler,  hobo,  and  poet.  Then 
conversation  lagged.  Down  at  Palisades  Park  we  could  see  the 
balloonist  making  his  afternoon  parachute  leap. 

“That  reminds  me,”  said  McCoogan,  digging  a hole  in 
the  soft  earth  with  his  heel — to  bury  the  time-worn  phrase,  no 
doubt — “Last  spring,  before  the  last  remnants  of  my  fortune 
followed  the  remnants  immediately  preceding  the  last,  I spent 
most  of  my  time  and  money  in  the  pursuit  of  innocent  amusement. 
Moreover  I had  what  I called  an  ambition.  Alienists  call  it  a 
monomania.  I sought,  by  the  annihilation  of  distance  through 
the  agency  of  my  motor  car,  to  reach  the  absolute  zero  of  time. 
Do  you  follow  me  ? The  car  was  all  right  for  a time ; then  the 
earth  wouldn’t  hold  me.  Automobiles  turned  insipid  to  my 
speed-craving  palate.  I turned  my  attention  to  air  craft,  and 
finally  decided  on  a dirigible  in  preference  to  a heavier-than-air 
machine ; aeroplanes  weren’t  very  practical  at  that  time.  It  didn’t 
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take  me  long  to  become  an  expert  in  aerial  navigation,  but  there 
were  few  who  shared  my  aeronautic  tastes,  and  so  I took  most 
of  my  sky  rides  alone.  Now  and  then  I would  pick  up  a stray 
passenger,  but  I was  without  a regular  first  mate  until  the  day  I 
met  J.  Livingston  Potts.  Many  the  pleasant  jaunt  through  rhe 
clouds  we  took  together.  Potts  was  game  for  anything,  and 
when  I suggested  a little  spin  up  to  Albany,  Potts  went  me  one 
better  and  we  made  it  Lake  George.  We  left  the  earth  one 
bright  June  morning  and  joined  a flock  of  birds  migrating  north- 
ward. That  old  dirigible  could  make  time,  and  it  wasn’t  very 
long  before  we  found  ourselves  hovering  over  the  Adirondack? 
We  stopped  the  engine  to  take  some  observations,  and  say  ! you’ve 
never  felt  the  full  benefit  of  the  mountain  air  unless  you’ve  been 
up  in  a balloon  a mile  or  so  above  the  pines.  Potts  and  I just 
leaned  back  on  the  framework  of  that  old  airship  and  inhaled 
long  breaths  of  pure,  untainted  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  possi- 
bly a little  ozone,  and  just  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  odor  of 
the  pines.  Suddenly  Potts  gave  a cry  of  surprise. 

“ ‘Look  down  there,  Mac,’  he  said,  ‘what  are  all  those 
animals  running  for?’ 

“I  followed  the  direction  of  his  index  finger  and  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  an  escaped  menagerie  in  flight.  Then  I noted 
that  the  scent  of  the  pines  was  no  longer  appreciable.  An  aroma 
strangely  like  burning  leaves  was  attacking  my  nostrils.  Potts 
got  the  smell  of  smoke  too,  and  then  we  both  noticed  something 
else.  Over  to  the  westward  a long  strip  of  red-golden  flame  was 
creeping  steadily  toward  us. 

“ ‘A  forest  fire,’  said  Potts,  ‘hadn’t  we  better  get  out  of 
here?’ 

“ ‘No,’  said  I,  ‘Let’s  stay  here  and  watch  it  pass  under  us.’ 

“He  agreed,  and  say!  it  was  a sight  worth  seeing.  Nearer 
it  came,  a seething,  hissing  tidal  wave  of  flame,  sweeping  toward 
us,  it  seemed  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  Now  it  had  reached 
us  and  was  pushing  on  toward  the  lake.  From  a tidal  wave  it 
broadened  into  a blazing  ocean,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the 
seared  trunks  of  giant  trees,  useless  derelicts  on  the  relentless 
sea,  but  unwilling  to  sink  at  the  bidding  of  King  Combustion. 
All  about  us  wild  birds  squawked  and  chattered  in  frenzied  fright, 
flying  frantically  toward  the  lake  which  would  check  the  mad 
career  of  the  conflagration.  Beneath  us  was  a veritable  mael- 
strom of  flame,  and  as  I gazed  downward  I was  filled  with  sen- 
sations I could  never  attempt  to  describe.  I began  to  tremble. 
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It  wasn’t  fear,  but  rather  a sense  which  seems  to  take  possession 
of  one  in  the  presence  of  the  unusual  or  sublime ; and  we  were 
in  the  presence  of  both.  For  a time  we  sat  spellbound.  Then 
Potts  spoke,  and  what  he  said  gave  me  ample  cause  to  tremble. 
Our  gas  bag  had  sprung  a leak,  and  slowly  but  surely  we  were 
sinking  toward  the  fiery  furnace  below  us. 

“ ‘Start  the  motor!’  I yelled.  ‘The  lake’s  our  only  chance!’ 
Potts  gave  her  a turn  and  away  we  whizzed.  I was  in  the  pilot’s 
seat.  Our  position  in  space  was  a point,  and  the  lake  was  a point; 
and  I hadn’t  forgotten  my  geometry.  We  were  making  record 
time,  but  the  lake  was  still  a good  ways  off,  and  we  were  drop- 
ping perceptibly.  The  hungry  tongues  of  fire  licked  greedily  up- 
ward. One  by  one  each  article  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  balloon  had  been  thrown  overboard.  And  still 
we  were  dropping,  dropping,  dropping.  Potts  and  I spoke  as 
one  man,  and  we  both  said  the  same  thing. 

“ ‘What’ll  we  throw  over  next?’ 

“We  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  the  same  thought 
struck  us  simultaneously.  It  had  to  be  done.  Potts  spoke. 

“ ‘One  of  us  must  jump,’  he  said. 

“We  flipped  a coin.  I won  the  toss.  The  fiery  tongues 
were  lapping  madly  upward,  striving  to  shorten  the  few  rods 
which  separated  us  from  them.  Gad  how  we  were  falling.  We 
shook  hands — I shall  never  forget  that  farewell — and  Potts 
swung  out  into  space. 

“The  ship  lunged  upward,  well  above  the  danger  mark, 
I gave  one  look  at  the  awful  burial  place  of  my  friend,  and  then 
broke  down  and  cried  like  a child.  I hardly  knew  what  I was 
doing.  I was  becoming  dizzy,  and  slowly  my  grip  on  the  steer- 
ing apparatus  was  weakening.  Then  I lost  consciousness. 

“I  was  brought  to  by  the  cold  water  of  the  lake.  A few 
feet  off  my  dirigible  floated,  sinking  slowly  as  the  gas  leaked 
from  the  bag.  Mechanically  I swam  ashore  and  sat  down  on 
a log  to  try  and  collect  my  scattered  thoughts.  Across  the  lake 
the  fire  was  still  raging,  casting  a livid  crimson  glow  over  the 
tranquil  waters.  As  I looked,  out  of  the  crimson  came  a form. 
It  was  Potts. 

“ ‘I’m  afraid  we’ll  never  be  able  to  fix  up  that  airship  again,’ 
he  said,  ‘I  was  just  over  looking  at  her.’ 

“ ‘Potts!’  I exploded,  ‘J.  Livingston  Potts!  In  the  name  of 
Jules  Verne,  how  did  you  ever  get  out  of  that  fire  ?’ 
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“ ‘I  was  never  in  it,’  he  replied.” 

* * * * ********* 

Horatius  McCoogan  stood  up  and  asked  me  for  a light. 

“Well,”  he  observed,  “I  guess  I’ll  be  getting  along.” 

Down  at  Palisades  Park  the  balloonist  was  making  his  even- 
ing ascension.  There  was  a reminiscent  light  in  McCoogan’s 
eye.  I took  advantage  of  this  to  ask  him  how  under  the  sun 
J.  Livingston  Potts  escaped  cremation. 

“Potts,”  he  said,  “was  the  luckiest  man  on  earth.  A little 
while  ago  I believe  I mentioned  some  birds.  Those  birds  were 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  sparrows,  eagles,  robins,  hawks,  and  lots 
of  others.  Well,  when  Potts  jumped  he  happened  to  land  on 
the  back  of  an  eagle  which  wasn’t  wasting  any  time  getting  *o 
that  lake.” 

I can’t  exactly  define  the  effect  of  this  bit  of  information 
on  my  nervous  system,  but  I think  that  for  a minute  at  least 
my  mind  was  off  somewhere  flying  around  with  the  sparrows  and 
eagles  and  robins  and  hawks.  When  I looked  around  McCoogan 
as  gone.  I reached  for  my  watch  half  expecting  my  fingers 
to  encounter  an  empty  pocket.  But  the  watch  was  there,  and  it 
told  me  the  hour  was  late.  I stood  up  and  stretched  and  yawned, 
and,  not  having  an  airship  at  hand,  I climbed  the  hill  afoot. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins. 


Obttuarp 

The  death  of  Peter  Amedee  Hargous  occurred  on  Wednes- 
day, November  24th,  1909,  at  his  residence,  432  15th  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Mr.  Hargous  was  a graduate  of  the  Class  of  ’56.  He  was 
at  one  time  Colonel  of  the  69th  Regiment  and  went  to  the  Civil 
War  with  that  Regiment.  He  was  also  Vice-President  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  After  returning  from  the  war,  he  practiced 
law  for  many  years  in  this  county,  and  was  well  known  among 
the  legal  profession. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  St.  Stanislaus,  269  15th  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  Mott  Street.  He  leaves  a widow  and  a 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Major  David  D.  Price,  United  States  Army, 
retired,  Newport,  R.  I. 


/ 
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IN  the  death  of  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Cebu,  Ford- 
ham  has  lost  another  of  its  famous  sons.  His  death 
occurred  at  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands,  on  Tuesday,  November  30, 
1909.  At  the  prelate’s  bedside  when  the  end  came  was  his 
brother,  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Hendrick,  pastor  at  Ovid, 
N.  Y.  Mgr.  Hendrick  had  been  advised  of  the  serious  illness 
of  his  brother  and  had  gone  to  the  Philippines  in  the  hope  of 
taking  the  Bishop  home  to  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Hendrick,  who  was  the  brother  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  of  New  York  County,  was  born  at 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  on  October  29,  1849.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  Penn  Yan  public  schools.  He  then  attended 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood  at 
Seton  Hall  and  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Troy.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Edgar  T.  Wadhams,  Bishop  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  on  June  7th,  1873. 

His  first  charge  was  an  assistant  at  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  a year  and  was  then 
appointed  pastor  of  Holy  Cross  Church  at  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  by 
the  late  Bishop  McQuaid.  After  three  years  there  he  went  to 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  stayed  there  until  1891,  when  he  took 
charge  of  St.  Bridget’s  Church  in  Rochester. 

It  was  while  acting  as  pastor  of  St.  Bridget’s  in  Rochester 
that  he  received  the  summons  from  the  late  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  to 
come  to  Rome  and  prepare  for  consecration  as  the  first  American 
Bishop  of  Cebu.  While  he  was  en  route  to  Rome,  Pope  Leo  died. 

Bishop  Hendrick  was  consecrated  by  Cardinal  Satolli,  for- 
merly papal  delegate  at  Washington,  on  August  23,  1903.  The 
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ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Church  of  the  Franciscan  Nuns 
at  Rome.  His  brother,  Father  Joseph  Hendrick,  was  present, 
and  Pope  Pius  X.  made  him  a member  of  the  papal  household 
and  created  him  a monsignor.  Bishop  Hendrick  arrived  in  Cebu 
in  March,  1904. 

Justice  Hendrick  received  notification  of  his  brother’s  death 
from  the  War  Department,  the  message  being  sent  to  Eugene  A. 
Philbin  with  the  request  that  he  break  the  sad  news  to  the  Justice. 

While  parish  priest  in  the  Rochester  diocese,  he  became 
well  known,  his  wholesome  manhood  endearing  him  to  every 
parishioner.  He  was  familiarly  known  as  “Father  Tom,”  and 
was  the  idol  of  the  younger  element  in  his  charge.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong,  aggressive  character,  a leader  by  nature  and  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  but  with  a disposition  that  was  gentle  and 
winning. 

He  took  a large  and  lively  interest  in  public  afifairs  and  his 
voice  was  often  heard  advocating  policies,  which  did  not  advance 
ecclesiastical  interests  only,  but  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  at  large. 

The  Legislature  elected  him  a Regent  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  succeed  the  late  Rev.  Sylvester  T. 
Malone  of  Brooklyn.  He  also  was  a vice-president  of  the  New 
York  National  Association  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
and  a delegate  from  the  national  association  to  the  world’s  con- 
ference in  London  in  1902. 

When  the  news  of  Bishop  Hendrick’s  elevation  to  the 
Catholic  Hieiarchy  reached  Rochester,  preparations  were  made 
for  a monster  welcome,  in  which  all  creeds  took  part.  The 
Bishop  returned  to  his  humble  parish  and  there  solemnly  ponti- 
ficated at  his  first  high  mass  as  a bishop.  The  church  was 
crowded.  The  Bishop  had  just  a few  words  to  say  on  this 
occasion  as  he  stood  at  the  sanctuary  rail,  wearing  his  mitre  and 
clothed  in  the  vestments  of  his  high  office.  There  was  great 
emotion  shown  in  the  vast  audience.  Mgr.  Joseph  Hendrick 
assisted  at  this  ceremony. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  new  bishop  to  leave  Rochester, 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Here  judges,  public 
officials,  clergymen  of  various  denominations,  educators  and 
others  were  assembled.  Judge  William  E.  Werner  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  presided  and  spoke.  Dr.  Rush  Rhees,  president  of 
the  University  of  Rochester,  the  Rev.  Rabbi  Max  Landsberg  and 
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many  others  prominent  in  life  and  social  and  business  activities 
of  the  city  also  spoke.  There  was  not  one  of  these  men  who  did 
not  use  the  old  familiar  title  of  “Father  Tom.”  On  this  occasion 
a large  purse  was  presented  to  the  Bishop. 

Many  anecdotes  might  be  told  in  illustration  of  the  “practi- 
cal” side  of  Bishop  Hendrick  in  his  work.  He  was  a great  joker 
and  his  wit  was  spontaneous.  When  one  of  his  parishioners  in 
Union  Springs  answered  sharply  to  the  chidings  of  the  Father 
for  his  drinking  habits,  saying  that  he  would  sign  the  pledge 
when  the  priest  signed  one,  “Father  Tom”  promptly  led  him  into 
his  study  and  drew  up  a pledge,  which  he  signed  himself  first 
and  then  placed  under  the  nose  of  the  impudent  parishioner  for 
his  name. 

“Father  Tom”  was  fond  of  a good  cigar,  but  stopped  the 
use  of  the  weed  short  one  day,  doing  it  to  save  one  of  the  young 
men  of  his  flock,  who  was  injuring  his  health  by  cigarettes, 
offering  to  stop  smoking  if  the  young  man  would. 

Bishop  Hendrick  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  athletics, 
and  took  a keen  interest  in  the  old  Rose  Hill  Baseball  Team.  In 
fact  he  was  one  of  the  old  students,  who  was  instrumental  in 
laying  out  the  baseball  diamond  at  the  college  during  his  term, 
and  personally  wheeled  the  dirt  for  filling  in  the  diamond  for 
the  old  Rose  Hill  team.  He  did  so  much  for  the  team  that  the 
members  of  the  baseball  team  of  1869  presented  him  with  a gold 
badge  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  work  and  interest.  He 
carried  that  badge  with  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Bishop  Hendrick  received  an  LL.D.  from  St.  John’s  College 
in  Fordham  last  year,  on  which  occasion  he  celebrated  a Memorial 
Mass  for  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  body  of  the  Bishop  was  buried  in  the  land  where  he 
had  worked  so  indefatigably  since  he  was  sent  there  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  at  the  request  of  President 
Roosevelt. 


Maurice  J.  McCarthy. 


Sanctum 
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THE  New  Year  dawns  and  with  it  a myriad  of  possibilities. 
The  past  is  done  and  many  of  its  decrees  are  irrevocable. 
It  is,  however,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of  us  to  de- 
cide whether  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  shall  end  as  a 
joyful  or  sorrowful  one.  As  we  gaze  upon  the  panorama  of  the 
past,  the  retrospect  is  liable  to  be  disfigured  by  sepulchral  forms 
which  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  or  the  fame  of  the 
artist. 

Therefore,  we  resolve  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in  our 
future  work  and  turn  out  a masterpiece.  But  those  spasmodic 
gasps  of  virtue  which  usually  attend  the  death  of  the  old  and  the 
birth  of  the  new  year  are  of  short  duration.  The  trouble  with 
the  majority  of  us  is  that  we  wish  to  become  saints  over  night. 
We  seem  to  forget  that  the  correction  of  evil  habits  is  not 
usually  an  instantaneous  process.  There  are  some,  of  course, 
who  have  so  educated  their  wills  that  they  can  change  their 
conduct  without  recourse  to  preliminaries,  but  the  greater  number 
require  kindergarten  training.  Many  are  they  who  spend  the 
greater  part  of  New  Year’s  eve  in  drawing  up  good  resolutions 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  in  destroying  them. 
Some  forsake  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  or  the  company  of  My 
Lady  Nicotine.  For  a time  they  tread  the  narrow  path  but  the 
journey  is  an  arduous  one.  They  continually  wear  that  pessim- 
istic expression  which  is  commonly  known  as  “the  grouch”  and 
which  has  a telepathic  influence  on  all  those  who  wander  within 
their  ken.  They  find  fault  with  their  family  and  friends  and, 
in  violent  cases,  refuse  to  smile  at  their  mothers-in-law.  In 
such  instances,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  whether  the  cure  is  not  more 
disagreeable  than  the  disease.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  they 
finally  adopt  the  homeopathic  system  of  treatment  and  rehearse 
the  same  comedy  year  after  year.  They  fail  because  they  are  too 
avaricious.  They  strive  to  manufacture  a key  for  the  gate  of 
heaven  in  one  day  although  they  know  it  requires  the  labors  of  a 
lifetime.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  decrying  the 
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doctrine  of  reform.  Intelligent  reform  is  but  another  name  for 
salvation.  We,  therefore,  advise  the  penitent  not  to  overestimate 
his  strength,  for  this  leads  to  despair  which  is  most  antagonistic 
to  the  end  in  view.  If  he  has  formed  the  good  practice  of  re- 
viewing the  past,  let  him  select  one  of  his  weaknesses  and  attack 
it  with  all  his  power.  In  this  way,  the  whole  cohort  will  be 
overcome.  “One  thing  at  a time”  and  “do  it  now”  are  favorite 
axioms  of  all  moralists  which  should,  as  they  say,  be  written 
“on  the  tablets  of  memory.”  In  case  we  take  their  advice,  it 
might  be  well  to  see  that  the  tablets  are  of  stone  and  not  of  wax, 
that  the  chisel  be  sharp  and  the  hammer  heavy. 


SHIM 

The  monthly  extends  to  all  the  greetings  of  the  season  and 
best  wishes  for  abundant  success. 

George  C.  Denneny  (A.B.)  To. 


3 ftfilorD  to  t|je  ^tuDent  TBoby 


THIS  is  the  first  time  in  the  three  years  that  I have  been  at 
Fordham  that  I have  written  anything,  outside  of 
“Fordhamensia,”  for  the  Monthly;  and  now,  I do  not 
write  in  the  hope  that  I shall  startle  you  with  a gem  of  literary 
art  or  anything  like  it,  but  simply  and  solely  to  put  before  the 
student  body  some  plain,  cold  facts,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
them. 

You  all  know  that  we  have  an  Athletic  Association  here  at 
Fordham,  but,  perhaps,  you  do  not  all  know  that  that  Athletic 
Association  is  over  four  thousand  dollars  in  debt,  and  that  the 
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faculty  have  withdrawn  their  financial  support  (which  alone  has 
kept  the  association  in  existence  for  all  these  years)  and  have 
turned  everything  over  to  the  student  body ! ! So  on  this  bright, 
joyful  morning  in  January  you  are  a member  of  an  association 
which  owes  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  and  which  association 
must  see  to  it  that  a track  and  baseball  team  are  maintained  and 
supported  during  the  spring  of  1910.  Isn’t  the  prospect  glorious? 

We  have  no  reason  to  expect  leniency  from  the  faculty. 
Four  thousand  dollars  is  an  awful  lot  of  money!  I get  sea-sick 
when  I think  of  it;  and  I’ll  wager  many  a student  who  reads 
this  article  will  admit  that  he  didn’t  think  there  was  that  much 
money  in  the  world ! Now  honestly,  did  you  ever  see  four 
thousand  dollars  in  one  bunch  ? Stop  that  noise,  please  ! ! Well, 
as  I said  before,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  faculty  will 
be  lenient,  it  is  evident  that  Rev.  Father  Rector  could  demand 
that  the  debt  be  paid  at  once,  or  else  refuse  to  allow  us  to  continue 
any  branch  of  sport;  but  in  his  own  magnanimous  manner,  and 
realizing  the  predicament  of  the  student  body,  he  declares  that  he 
will  not  demand  the  payment  of  the  debt  now,  but  he  will  refuse 
absolutely  and  emphatically  to  advance  another  penny  with 
which  to  defray  any  bills,  etc.,  contracted  by  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion ! That’s  final ! ! 

This  position  taken  by  Fr.  Rector  may  seem  to  some  to 
mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  the  faculty  is  opposed  to 
athletics,  and  are  taking  this  means  of  abolishing  all  sports  at 
the  University,  but  let  me  assure  my  fellow  students  of  my  certain 
knowledge  that  such  is  not  the  case ; and  if  they  hold  this  opinion, 
they  are  surely  laboring  under  a delusion. 

For  years  the  student  body  has  been  clamoring  for  the 
privilege  of  “running”  the  athletics  at  the  College,  and  they 
have  been  loud  in  their  expressions  of  “what  we  would  do  if  the 
faculty  would  drop  out!”  Rev.  Father  Rector  intended  to  give 
the  student  body  entire  charge  of  athletics  immediately  after 
Thanksgiving  Day,  if  the  receipts  at  the  Syracuse  game  had  been 
what  we  all  expected.  Brothers,  let  us  drop  the  curtain  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1909!  Let  us,  to  use  the  vernacular,  “forget 
it” ! ! Fr.  Rector  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  give  over  the 
management  of  athletics  to  the  student  body  and  have  about 
$1,000.00  in  the  treasury  of  the  Athletic  Association,  as  a capital 
to  work  on.  BUT,  THANKSGIVING!  ! Instead  of  having 
a capital  of  one  thousand  dollars,  he  found  that  he’d  have  to  give 
the  boys  a deficit  of  over  four  thousand  bills!  ! At  first,  Father 
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Rector  was  going  to  continue  to  hold  the  reins  of  the  association 
and  help  us  out  of  our  embarrassment,  but  complications  arose 
and  he  felt  himself  forced  to  let  the  student  body  have  their 
way  under  very  inauspicious  circumstances,  when,  way  down  in 
his  heart,  he  yearned  to  have  the  circumstances  of  the  transfer 
very,  very  auspicious.  However,  as  the  “best  laid  plans  of  mice 
and  men  often  gang  aglee !”  we  must  bear  our  reverses  stoically 
and  present  a smiling  and  joyful  countenance  to  the  world,  always 
remembering  that  “the  darkest  hours  are  just  before  the  dawn,” 
and  that  “every  cloud  has  a silver  lining.” 

All  we  want  now  is  enough  money  to  run  the  track  and 
baseball  teams,  and  I am  certain  that  we  will  come  out  “on  top” 
of  all  our  difficulties ; for  we  are  Fordham  men  and  we  have  the 
Fordham  spirit  which  has  as  its  motto,  “Never  say  die!”  and 
which  sends  every  cowardly  instinct  flying  before  its  attack.  We 
will  succeed,  because  we  love  Fordham,  and  all  that  Fordham 
stands  for;  and  we  will  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  our  University 
sink  athletically,  because  we  will  not  administer  to  her  wants ! 
We  want  athletics  at  Fordham,  and  if  money  is  what  is  needed  to 
have  athletics  we  will  get  that  money  at  all  sacrifices ! ! I do 
not  know  what  will  be  required  of  you.  Committees,  com- 
petent committees,  have  been  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  extricating  the  association  from  its  present  difficulties,  and,  no 
doubt,  before  you  read  this,  these  committees  will  have  put  into 
operation  their  plans.  Help  them  in  every  way  you  can!  You 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  vitally  interested  in  the  conditions  that  now 
prevail  at  Fordham  in  regard  to  sports,  and  “it  is  up  to  you”  to 
do  all  in  your  power  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
set  by  the  Fordham  University  Athletic  Association  ever  since 
its  birth  many  years  ago.  Help  the  committees ! Make  known 
your  plans!  Encourage  your  classmates  to  do  their  duty,  and 
show  to  the  world  that  Fordham  can  and  does  take  care  of  her 
athletics  as  no  other  college  or  university  in  the  world ! ! 


John  F.  White. 


/Rrtos  anti  /Rotes 
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Our  football  season  was  somewhat  marred  by  its  unfortunate 
ending  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  day  was  most  disagreeable, 
and  nobody  supposed  that  there  would  be  any 
^fjanfegffibmff  question  of  playing  on  a field  covered  with  so 
2Dap  (5ame  much  slush.  The  Fordham  management 
offered  to  pay  the  hotel  expenses  of  the 
Syracuse  team  until  Saturday  in  addition  to  the  regular  guarantee 
if  Syracuse  would  remain  over.  But  Syracuse  could  not  remain. 
Of  course  the  contest  was  a farce.  During  and  after  the  event 
there  was  nothing  written  for  the  newspapers  about  the  situation 
by  the  Fordham  management,  but  yet  the  newspapers  were  unani- 
mous in  condemning  the  selfish  attitude  of  Syracuse.  The  Ford- 
ham men  were  influenced  in  their  stand  by  the  same  motives  that 
have  prevailed  in  their  past  dealings  with  Syracuse  and  other 
colleges.  About  the  year  1901,  Fordham  journied  to  Syracuse  to 
play  a game  of  baseball.  The  day  scheduled  for  the  game  was 
rainy  and  at  the  request  of  Syracuse  they  remained  over  and 
played  the  game  on  a later  date.  Syracuse  was  very  grateful  at 
the  time  and  the  Fordham  men  returned  thinking  that  they  had 
acted  honorably.  Last  year  they  had  a similar  experience  with 
Harvard  and  Harvard  has  not  yet  forgotten  their  consideration. 
This  has  been  Fordham’s  policy  for  years  and  they  don’t  see  any 
reason  for  changing  now.  They  will  ever  be  ready  to  undergo 
inconvenience  if  necessary  in  order  to  show  true  sportsmanship, 
which  implies  a proper  regard  for  opponents. 

The  corner-stone  for  a successful  football  season  in  1910 
has  been  laid  in  the  election  of  Edward  J.  Barrett,  ’n,  as  captain. 

Barrett  has  been  chosen  on  several  All- 
, America  teams  and  was  also  numbered  on 
iFoOtOall  Captain  Walter  Camp’s  Honor  List.  He  out- 
played every  center  against  whom  he  was 
opposed  including  Seagraves  of  Cornell,  Anderson  of  Syracuse, 
and  Bauman  of  Princeton.  The  other  Fordham  players  to  be 
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chosen  on  the  honor  list  are  Francis  McCaffrey,  end,  and  James 
McCarthy,  halfback. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  James  Darnley,  ’13, 
who  is  ill  at  his  home  in  Troy.  At  last  reports  he  was  improving. 

The  Monthly  tenders  its  heartfelt  condo- 
lence  to  Edward  Gibbons,  ’13,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
at  the  recent  death  of  his  sister. 

George  R.  Becket,  brother  of  Edward  Becket,  ’12,  passed 
away  on  December  10th  after  a prolonged  illness.  We  heartily 
sympathize  with  the  grief-stricken  family. 

John  J.  Sheridan,  the  popular  infirmarian,  and  Ambrose 
McCafferty  has  each  been  summoned  home  by  the  serious  illness 
of  his  mother. 

Rev.  Father  Regan,  S.J.,  professor  of  the  classics  in  the 
junior  class,  has  entirely  recovered  from  his  recent  illness  and 
has  resumed  his  class  duties. 

John  Flanagan,  ’13,  has  returned  to  college  after  a three 
weeks’  absence  caused  by  the  grave  sickness  of  his  father,  Joseph 
Flanagan.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  Mr.  Flanagan  has  almost 
entirely  recovered. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  “Societe  Nationale  des  Proffes- 
seurs  Francais  en  Amerique”  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of 
October,  at  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  New 

Prote00or  York  City.  The  above  society  is  officially 

SD’&motlt  endorsed  and  financially  supported  by  the 
French  Government.  It  has  also  received 
the  “Academic  Honor  of  Coronation.” 

Professor  Raphael  D’ Amour,  head  of  the  French  department 
of  Fordham  University,  was  unanimously  reelected  a member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  He  was  also  appointed  president  of  the 
board  of  pedagogy.  On  November  20th,  Professor  D’Amour 
delivered  a French  lecture  on  Joan  of  Arc  in  the  auditorium  of 
Rutgers  College,  at  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

On  Monday,  November  22nd,  the  annual  specimen  in  theo- 
retical and  applied  logic  was  given  by  the  members  of  the  junior 
class.  The  examiners  were  Rev.  William 

fepfCittUngf  O’Gorman,  S.J.,  the  professor  of  the  class; 

in  %0Qit  Rev.  Patrick  Dooley,  S.J. ; Rev.  Henry  Judge, 
S.J. ; Rev.  Joseph  Busam,  S.J. ; Rev.  William 
Cunningham,  S.J. ; and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.J.  Rev. 
Father  Rector  and  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.J.,  the  Prefect  of 
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Studies  were  present.  Father  Rector  spoke  to  the  class  after  the 
specimen  and  congratulated  both  the  class  and  the  professor  on 
the  excellent  exhibition.  Father  Barrett  granted  the  class  a 
holiday  in  recognition  of  their  good  work. 

In  an  editorial  of  the  Scientific  American  in  reference  to 
Halley’s  Comet,  it  was  declared  that  Pope  Calixtus  III.  issued  a 
bull  against  this  comet.  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh 
2Dt.  QiHalsf)  answers  this  editorial  in  a letter  published  in 
OH  the  same  magazine,  in  the  issue  of  November 

Comet  1 3th.  This  letter  is  a type  of  what  may  be 
called  the  newer  apologetics,  that  will  repay 
our  attention.  Dr.  Walsh  does  not  merely  show  that  there 
was  no  such  bull,  but  by  a brief  history  of  science,  especially 
of  the  mathematics  and  the  astronomy  of  the  time,  makes  it 
very  evident  that  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  an 
educated  clergyman  of  that  age  to  publish  such  an  absurd 
document.  That  was  the  Renaissance  in  science  as  well  as 
in  arts  and  letters,  and  the  great  mathematicians  and  astronomers 
of  the  time  were  clergymen,  one  a cardinal,  one  an  archbishop 
who  was  afterward  canonized,  one  a bishop,  and  others  priests 
in  good  standing,  highly  honored  by  their  superiors  in  the 
Church  and  on  their  way  to  high  ecclesiastical  preferment.  This 
letter,  in  short,  not  only  answers  calumny,  but  lifts  the  question 
high  above  all  future  controversy. 

Another  article  that  will  especially  interest  our  readers  is 
a speech  by  Dr.  Walsh  that  is  printed  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Record.  The  subject  is  “The  First  American  Hospital”  and 
the  history  of  this  institution  way  off  in  Mexico  is  related  in  Dr. 
Walsh’s  usual  entertaining  way. 

There  is  a very  interesting  article  published  in  The  Medical 
Times  of  December,  1909,  and  one  that  will  well  repay  reading. 

The  subject  is  “Blood  Pressure  in  Clinical 
2Dt.  25i0&0 p Medicine,”  and  it  was  written  by  Louis 
Faugeres  Bishop,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  heart  and  circulatory  diseases  in  our  medical  school. 
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Bernard  Martin,  ’12,  left  college  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  He  went  at  once  to  Oklahoma  where  he 
is  to  engage  in  the  real  estate  business  with  a 
friend  of  his  father,  ex-Senator  Bernard  F.  Martin. 

flD.  Jf. 

John  Toomey,  ex  ’11,  former  captain  of  the 
“Prep.”  Relay  Team,  has  been  working  as  a civil 
engineer  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R.  He  gave  up  his 
position  a short  while  ago  to  take  a further  course  in  this  subject 
at  Manhattan. 

Robert  Leddy  has  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
Baltimore  Medical  College. 

Clifford  Martin  is  now  attending  Georgetown  College. 

Abner  Cassidy  has  decided  to  go  on  the  stage  and  is  now 
attending  a school  for  actors  in  the  city. 

Francis  Devine,  ex  ’12,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  written 
friends  that  he  is  doing  well  at  Harvard  College. 

Lawrence  Breen,  ex  ’12,  has  entered  a business  college  in 
this  city. 

Charles  Hurley,  ’07,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  studying  engineer- 
ing at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy.  Thomas  Turner, 
ex  ’12,  of  Utica,  is  also  taking  a course  at  the  same  institution. 

Frank  G.  Smith,  (B.S.)  ’04,  has  successfully  passed  the  law 
examination  to  the  New  Jersey  bar.  He  will  practice  in  Jersey 
City. 

J.  Clarence  Feeny,  ex  Ti,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Chicago  with  his 
brother-in-law. 

Clay  MacDonald,  ex  ’u,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  now 
attending  the  University  of  Michigan  where  he  is  a member  of 
the  junior  class.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  class  in  the 
scientific  course. 

James  Doyle,  ex  ’09,  is  studying  medicine  at  the  Long 
Island  Medical  School. 

Hugh  O’Brien  who  attended  Fordham  last  year  is  now 
engaged  in  business  in  Syracuse. 
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Loring  Black,  ’07,  a former  editor  of  the  Monthly,  has 
passed  the  examination  to  the  New  York  bar.  He  is  practicing 
with  Lawyer  Gilrcy  of  this  city.  He  has 
already  tried  and  won  his  first  case. 

&IUtttnt  E.  Harold  Conway,  ’09,  editor  of  the 

Monthly  last  year,  and  winner  of  debate  and 
oratorical  prizes,  has  begun  the  study  of  law  in  Ontario,  Canada. 


William  A.  Jackson,  ’09,  member  of  the  Glee  Club  and 
catcher  on  the  Varsity  Baseball  Team  of  last  year,  is  teaching  in 
the  High  School  in  Butte,  Montana.  He  is  also  studying  law. 


The  manager  of  the  baseball  team,  John  F.  White,  To,  is 
working  hard  on  the  schedule  for  the  coming  season  and  will 
have  it  ready  for  publication  soon.  He  is 
25a0lball  ably  assisted  by  Philip  A.  Mylod,  Ti,  the 
successful  candidate  in  the  last  spirited  election 
for  assistant  manager.  We  feel  confident 
that  with  these  two  men  in  charge  the  best  interests  of  Fordham 
will  be  well  protected. 


The  Fordham  Memory  Books  have  arrived  and  all  are  very 
much  pleased  with  them.  They  are  very  handsome  and  are  well 
put  together,  and  all  are  grateful  to  Harry 
atltl  White  for  securing  so  attractive  an  album. 
Calwtmr0  Now  for  the  autographs  of  our  college  mates! 

The  University  Calendar  is  also  published  and 
is  a credit  to  the  originators,  Frank  Gargan,  Ti,  and  Frank 
McCaffrey,  Ti.  The  cover  is  of  maroon  leather  with  a picture 
of  our  football  team  on  it.  Inside  are  a portrait  of  the  President 
and  cuts  of  the  captains  of  different  teams. 

When  varsity  basketball  was  abolished  by  the  authorities, 
many  thought  that  if  ever  renewed  we  would  have  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  build  up  a wholly  new  team.  But 
25a0ft?tb&Il  if  the  plans  of  the  freshman  class  mature 
this  will  not  be  the  case.  They  are  already 
organizing  a class  team  to  save  the  sport  from  being  wholly  lost 
to  Fordham.  This  spirit  is  a good  one  and  should  be  but  the 
starting  point  for  a whole  system  of  teams  in  all  departments  of 
athletics.  Fred  Schimdt  has  been  elected  captain  and  Charles 
Magrane  manager.  Games  are  pending  with  the  freshman  teams 
of  most  of  the  colleges  and  some  good  contests  are  assured. 
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The  candidates  for  the  track  team  began  trying  out  on 
Monday,  December  nth.  There  is  a good  deal  of  promising 

material  and  Captain  Harry  White,  To, 
is  optimistic  of  a good  season.  The 
manager  of  this  department  is  Patrick  Barry,  To. 


'QLtacfe 


At  a conference  held  on  Friday,  December  tenth,  at  George- 
town University,  a committee  consisting  of  our  Rev.  President 

Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  Thomas  E. 
Contftfnce  Of  College  Murphy,  S.  J.,  President  of  Holy 
Pce0iDent0  Cross  and  Joseph  Himmel,  S.  J , 

President  of  Georgetown,  it  was  de- 
cided that,  unless  radical  changes  are  made  in  the  football  rules, 
these  three  colleges,  together  with  nine  other  Jesuit  colleges,  would 
abolish  this  sport.  The  conference  was  brought  about  immediate- 
ly by  the  abolition  of  football  at  Georgetown  several  weeks  ago. 
following  the  fatal  injury  to  Archie  Christian  of  the  Virginia 
team.  The  meeting  was  private  and  no  definite  line  of  action 
was  agreed  upon.  However  the  following  statement  was  given 
out  afterwards,  in  order  to  show  the  present  state  of  this  sport 
and  to  influence  the  Rules  Committee  in  their  revision  of  the 
game. 

1.  “It  was  agreed  that,  while  it  did  not  seem  op- 
portune to  announce,  as  a policy  for  all  these  colleges,  that  the 
game  of  football  would  now  be  abolished,  yet  the  objections  to 
the  game  so  greatly  outweigh  the  advantages  that,  unless  the 
necessary  and  hoped  for  reforms  are  soon  instituted,  these 
colleges  would  feel  obliged  to  discontinue  the  game. 

2.  “All  agreed  that,  while  public  agitation  had  drawn 
general  attention  to  the  great  risk  of  bodily  injury  in  football, 
yet  sufficient  emphasis  had  not  been  placed  on  other  evils  common 
to  football  and  other  college  sports.  It  was  felt  that  the  reform 
of  evils  tending  to  injure  character  and  moral  growth  deserved 
equal  if  not  greater  consideration  than  the  reform  of  plays  lead- 
ing to  bodily  injury. 

3.  “To  bring  college  athletics  back  to  their  proper  place 
as  a college  pastime  or  a physical  exercise,  it  was  considered 
most  desirable  that  college  faculties  retain  or  regain  entire 
control  of  all  college  sports. 

4.  “Some  of  the  evils  specified  as  most  urgently  needing 
reform  were:  (a)  questionable  practice  in  the  administration 
of  college  athletics;  for  instance,  in  methods  used  for  procuring 
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players  or  for  circumventing  eligibility  regulations,  and  in  ap- 
parently conniving  at  various  forms  of  circumvention;  (b)  dis- 
honorable practices  of  players  in  various  college  sports;  (c) 
excessive  interference  with  study,  and,  in  this  connection,  ex- 
aggerated prominence  of  the  athletic  hero,  inordinate  importance 
of  coaches  and  trainers  and  extravagant  growth  of  the  training 
department. 

“As  the  correction  of  such  evils  as  these  will  prevent 
injury  to  the  student’s  character  and  the  lowering  of  educational 
ideals,  it  was  considered  deserving  of  even  greater  emphasis  than 
the  needed  reform  of  playing  rules  for  reducing  the  risk  of 
bodily  injuries.  The  hope  was  also  expressed  that  as  strong  a 
public  sentiment  might  be  aroused  in  favor  of  the  one  as  has 
already  been  started  in  favor  of  the  other.” 

Before  this  number  of  the  Monthly  will  appear,  Shakes- 
peare’s drama  “King  John”  will  have  been  presented  by  the 
dramatic  association.  If  one  can  judge  by 
3o&n”  the  Opinions  of  those  who  have  been  present 
at  the  rehearsals,  this  play  will  be  the 
greatest  success  Fordham  has  ever  attained  in  the  dramatic  line. 
Everything  has  been  done  to  make  it  eclipse  all  former  efforts. 
The  director  Mr.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  has  worked  night 
and  day  in  preparing  for  it.  Besides  the  general  rehearsals 
held  every  day  with  but  few  exceptions  since  October  18th,  he 
has  rehearsed  the  principal  actors  privately.  The  scenery  used 
for  the  production  was  painted  especially  for  the  occasion  and 
the  costuming  is  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  most  reliable 
firms  in  the  city.  The  demand  for  seats  has  been  wholly  un- 
precedented and  many  requests  had  to  be  refused. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  and  professor  of  the  history  of 
medicine  and  nervous  diseases,  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Cleveland, 
2Dt.  2ZUfll0f)  Ohio,  on  Friday,  December  17th,  the  subject 
being  Landmarks  in  the  History  of  the  Old- 
est Profession.  The  invitation  came  as  the  result  of  the  public- 
ation of  Dr.  Walsh’s  address  to  the  first  graduates  of  the  Medical 
School  last  Commencement  Day.  On  that  occasion  he  spoke 
on  the  Medical  Profession,  and  following  it  through  its  long 
career  of  six  thousand  years,  showing  that  there  are  many  other 
epochs  in  the  history  of  medicine  besides  our  own,  which  deserve 
attention. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  (A.  B.)  Ti. 


2Ul)ietic£ 


JForDbam*l£>olp  Cross  ©ante 


Fordham  defeated  Holy  Cross  in  a hotly  contested  game, 
Saturday,  November  20th,  by  a 9 to  5 score.  The  playing  of 
McCarthy  and  Barrett,  and  G.  Walsh’s  goal  from  field  from 
the  45-yard  line  featured  for  Fordham.  Sheid,  the  Holy  Cross 
fullback,  showed  up  exceptionally  well  as  a line-plunger,  and 
Joy  played  a good,  strong  game  throughout.  Fordham  was 
materially  weakened  by  the  absence  from  her  line-up  of  Capt. 
Gargan  and  “Dad”  White,  both  suffering  from  painful  injuries 
received  in  the  Rennselaer  game. 

The  account  of  the  game  given  by  the  New  York  Sun  is 
as  follows: 


FORDHAM’S  STRONG  GAME. 

Holy  Cross  is  Beaten,  9 to  5,  by  the  Bronx  Collegians 

Fordham  defeated  the  Holy  Cross  football  team  yesterday 
at  American  League  Park,  9 to  5.  Although  outweighed  and 
without  Capt.  Gargan,  quarterback,  and  Dad  White,  halfback, 
Fordham  outplayed  its  rivals  in  a game  which  was  bitterly  con- 
tested. Geary  in  Gargan’s  place  played  a heady  game,  Magrane, 
a second  string  man,  was  at  end  in  place  of  McCarthy,  who  filled 
White’s  shoes  at  half.  Magrane  proved  himself  a brilliant  play- 
er. 

The  kicking  of  G.  Walsh  was  a feature  and  the  way  the 
Maroon  ends  got  down  the  field  under  his  punts  contributed  much 
to  Fordham’s  victory.  McCarthy  made  many  substantial  ad- 
vances at  the  needed  moment  and  was  Fordham’s  most  consistent 
ground  gainer. 
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The  Holy  Cross  team  used  straight  football  chiefly.  When 
Holy  Cross  did  try  passes  McCaffrey  generally  broke  them  up. 

Joy  was  outclassed  in  punting  by  G.  Walsh.  Sarubbi,  who 
replaced  Collard  for  Fordham,  braced  the  Maroon  line,  which  was 
wavering.  His  tackling  was  sure  and  his  weight  added  strength 
to  Fordham.  The  Maroons  used  open  play.  Despite  the 
conflicting  local  games  a good  sized  crowd  watched  the  battle. 

Joy  opened  the  fray  by  kicking  to  Fordham’s  20-yard  line. 
McCarthy  got  the  ball  and  by  a brilliant  run  through  a scattered 
field  advanced  seventy  yards.  McCarthy  hit  the  line  for  three 
yards.  E.  Walsh  failed  to  gain  on  a buck  through  tackle. 
Gray’s  onside  kick  was  taken  by  Whalen.  Holy  Cross  punted 
to  Geary  on  his  50  yard  line.  He  advanced  ten  yards  on  an 
onside  kick  by  G.  Walsh,  which  went  to  Jones  on  the  Holy  Cross 
20  yard  line. 

Joy’s  punt  to  Geary  came  back  ten  yards.  McCarthy  ripped 
the  Purple  line  for  ten  yards  more.  G.  Walsh  added  five  around 
end  but  Fordham  was  penalized  fifteen  yards  for  holding.  An 
onside  kick  was  blocked  but  recovered  for  Fordham.  G.  Walsh 
punted.  — 

Joy  returned  and  Whalen  got  the  ball  on  a fumble  for  Holy 
Cross  on  Fordham’s  30  y ird  line.  Magrane  stopped  Dunn’s  end 
run.  Whalen  made  a forward  pass  to  Joy  which  netted  ten 
yards.  It  was  first  down  on  the  Maroon’s  5 yard  line.  Dunn 
made  the  touchdown.  Joy  kicked  out  to  Jones,  who  fumbled 
and  thereby  lost  a chance  to  try  for  a goal.  That  was  all  the 
scoring  Holy  Cross  did. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  half  an  exchange  of  punts  gave 
Fordham  the  ball  at  mid-field.  The  Maroon  team  then  punted 
to  the  Holy  Cross  5 yard  line.  Whalen  fumbled  the  ball  and  it 
rolled  back  of  the  line.  Barrett  was  on  the  ball  in  an  instant 
and  made  the  score  for  Fordham.  G.  Walsh  kicked  a goal. 
The  score  was  6 to  5,  with  Fordham  on  the  big  end. 

Fordham  kicked  to  Holy  Cross  to  open  the  second  half. 
Moriarty  fumbled,  G.  Walsh  recovering  for  Fordham.  Geary 
made  three  yards  by  circling  right  end,  and  on  Holy  Cross’ 
45-yard  line,  against  the  wind,  G.  Walsh  kicked  a field  goal,  true 
and  straight.  It  was  a fine  effort. 

The  rest  of  the  half  was  taken  up  with  kicking  and  in- 
effectual rushing  by  Holy  Cross.  The  line-up  and  summary : 
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Fordham 

Positions 

Holy  Cross 

Magrane 

Left  end 

Joy 

Kelleher 

Left  tackle 

Scanlon 

Barrett  

Moynahan 

Collard 

O’Toole 

Hegarty 

McCaffrey 

Geary  

J.  McCarthy 

Left  halfback 

Jones 

G.  Walsh 

Right  halfback 

E.  Walsh 

Score:  Fordham,  9;  Holy  Cross,  5.  Touchdowns:  Barrett, 
Dunn.  Goal  from  touchdown : G.  Walsh.  Goal  from  field : 
G.  Walsh.  Referee : Williams.  Umpire:  Sharpe.  Field  judge: 
Hatch.  Linesman : Glennon.  Time  of  halves : 30  and  25 
minutes.  Substitutes:  Fordham,  Sarubbi  for  Collard ; Holy 
Cross,  Moriarty  for  Dunn,  Davitt  for  Joy,  Joy  for  Scheid,  Daily 
for  Joy. 


JForO&am^ptorise  (Same 


On  a gridiron  covered  with  snow  and  slush  and  with  a 
freezing  gale  blowing  across  the  field,  Fordham  and  Syracuse 
played  a 5-5  tie  game  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  25th. 
Scarcely  five  hundred  people  turned  out  to  witness  the  game. 
The  weather  conditions  were  so  unfavorable  that  most  football 
followers  were  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the  game  would 
either  be  cancelled  or  postponed  until  the  following  Saturday. 
Every  possible  move  was  made  by  Fordham  to  have  the  game 
postponed,  in  the  hope,  under  better  weather  conditions,  of 
drawing  a goodly-sized  crowd  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
$2,000  guarantee.  The  up-state  eleven,  however,  could  not  be 
induced  to  remain  over,  and  Fordham  had  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quent financial  loss. 
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The  slushy  field  made  the  footing  uncertain,  while  the  heavy 
ball  and  the  strong  wind  caused  many  fumbles.  The  going 
favored  Syracuse,  who  greatly  outweighed  Fordham  and  natur- 
ally spoiled  the  latter’s  chances  of  using  any  of  her  most  effective 
ground-gaining  plays.  Syracuse  scored  first  on  a line-plunge 
by  Gardner  early  in  the  first  half,  but  the  punt  out  was  missed 
and  a goal  trial  thereby  prevented.  In  the  second  half,  Geo. 
Walsh  saved  Fordham  from  defeat  by  catching  an  onside  kick 
in  midfield  and  running  fifty-five  yards  for  a touchdown.  But 
he  failed  to  kick  what  would  ordinarily  have  been  an  easy  goal, 
because  of  the  wet,  heavy  ball  and  slushy  field. 

G.  Walsh  kicked  off  and  Gardner  ran  back  ten  yards  before 
being  downed  by  Magrane.  Shaw  punted  immediately  to  G. 
Walsh.  The  latter  then  punted  to  Darby  who  ran  back  to 
Syracuse’s  50-yard  line.  Again  Shaw  kicked  to  Gargan,  who 
was  downed  on  Fordham’s  20-yard  line.  G.  Walsh  then  ran  35 
yards  around  left  end  and  out  of  bounds  with  a clear  field  before 
him.  J.  McCarthy  failed  to  gain,  and  Syracuse  received  fifteen 
yards  for  holding.  G.  Walsh  on  a fake  kick  gained  eight  yards. 
He  then  attempted  a punt  which  was  blocked  and  Camp  fell  on 
it  for  Syracuse.  Gardner  gained  twenty  yards  around  the  end. 
This  brought  the  ball  to  Fordham’s  five-yard  line  and  Shaw  went 
through  the  line  for  four  yards.  Gardner  then  went  over  for  a 
touchdown.  Darby  missed  the  punt  out. 

Anderson  kicked  off  for  Syracuse  and  E.  Walsh  ran  back  to 
the  25  yard  line,  where  G.  Walsh  punted.  Gardner  muffed  and 
McCaffrey  recovered  it  for  Fordham.  McCarthy  gained  four 
yards  through  centre,  but  Syracuse  received  fifteen  yards  for 
holding.  G.  Walsh  punted  to  Darby  who  was  thrown  in  his 
tracks.  Then  Shaw  punted  to  Gargan  who  muffed  and  Reeves 
fell  on  the  ball  for  Syracuse  on  Fordham’s  45  yard  line.  Shaw’s 
onside  kick  was  recovered  by  Clark  on  Fordham’s  25  yard  line. 
Gardner  gained  five  yards  around  left  end  but  there  was  holding 
in  the  Syracuse  line  and  Fordham  received  fifteen  yards.  Shaw 
then  tried  another  onside  kick  and  E.  Walsh  fell  on  it  on  the  20 
yard  line.  Syracuse  then  got  possession  of  the  ball  on  a fumble 
and  Anderson  attempted  a goal  from  placement.  The  drive  went 
low  and  McCarthy,  picking  up  the  ball  on  his  5 yard  line  made  a 
brilliant  run  of  twenty-five  yards,  going  out  of  bounds.  Time 
was  called  shortly  afterwards. 

Score:  First  half:  Syracuse  5;  Fordham  o. 
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Second  Half 


S.  McCarthy  was  substituted  for  Capt.  Gargan  at  quarter. 
Anderson  kicked  off  for  Syracuse  and  G.  Walsh  returned  the 
punt.  Fordham  recovered  the  ball  in  midfield.  Syracuse  got 
the  ball  after  an  unsuccessful  forward  pass  by  G.  Walsh.  Shaw 
punted  out  of  bounds  on  Fordham’s  45  yard  line.  G.  Walsh 
immediately  punted  and  Darby  was  thrown  by  McCaffrey  on 
his  own  20  yard  line.  G.  Walsh  then  caught  Shaw’s  onside  kick 
in  midfield  and  made  his  spectacular  run  of  fifty-five  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  His  failure  to  kick  the  goal  and  the  reason  there- 
of has  been  stated.  Geary  replaced  S.  McCarthy  at  quarter 
and  Scully  went  in  for  Capt.  Barry  at  Syracuse’s  right  end. 
Anderson  kicked  off  and  G.  Walsh  immediately  tried  an  onside 
kick  which  was  recovered  by  Waldron  on  Fordham’s  45  yard 
line.  Gardner  and  Shaw  made  small  gains  through  the  line  and 
Fordham  gained  five  yards  for  offside  play.  Shaw  then  tore 
through  the  line  for  twelve  yards.  Fordham  then  proceeded  to 
secure  the  ball  on  downs.  A short  punt  by  G.  Walsh  was  re- 
covered by  McCaffrey  on  Syracuse’s  18  yard  line.  G.  Walsh 
gained  three  yards  through  the  line  and  Fordham  was  penalized 
15  yards  for  holding.  Time  was  soon  called  with  the  ball  in 
midfield. 

Final  score : Fordham  5 ; Syracuse  5. 

The  line-up : 


Syracuse  Positions  Fordham 

Kallett Left  end Magrane 

Clark Left  tackle Kelleher 

Reeves Left  guard Scanlon 

Anderson Center Barrett 

Camp Right  guard Collard 

Kirkpatrick Right  tackle O’Toole 

Barry  ( Capt. ) , Scully Right  end McCaffrey 

Waldron.  . . .Quarterback.  .Gargan  (Capt.),  S.  McCarthy,  Geary 

Gardner,  Loomis Left  halfback J.  McCarthy 

Darby Right  halfback G.  Walsh 

Shaw Fullback E.  Walsh 

Touchdowns:  Gardner,  G.  Walsh.  Referee:  Fred  Crolius, 
Dartmouth..  Umpire : R.  W.  Maxwell,  Swarthmore.  Field 
judge:  Jack  Wright,  Columbia.  Head  linesman : Tom  Thorp, 
Columbia.  Time  of  halves  : 20  minutes. 
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1910  JFootball  Captain 

At  a meeting  of  the  football  team,  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 30th,  Edward  J.  Barrett,  centre  of  this  season’s  success- 
ful eleven,  and  a member  of  the  class  of  “191 1,”  was  elected 
to  lead  next  year’s  team  on  the  gridiron.  Barrett  was,  without 
doubt,  the  best  centre  of  the  year  and  was  mentioned  as  an 
All-American  possibility  by  all  the  experts  of  the  Eastern  news- 
papers and  chosen  for  the  first  eleven  by  not  a few  of  them.  He 
along  with  McCaffrey  and  McCarthy  is  given  a place  on  Walter 
Camp’s  “Honor  List  for  1909,”  Fordham  thus  being  well  repre- 
sented by  three  of  her  stars.  Barrett’s  election  is  a popular  one, 
both  among  his  team-mates  and  the  student  body,  and  along  with 
their  heartiest  congratulations,  go  their  best  wishes  for  his  success 
as  captain. 


Ctac& 

In  response  to  the  call  of  Capt.  “Dad”  White,  the  candidates 
for  the  track  team  are  now  at  work,  getting  into  condition  for  the 
many  indoor  meets,  which  will  take  place  this  winter.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  all  of  the  candidates  were  more  or  less  prominent  in 
football  during  the  past  season.  Among  the  men  to  report  to 
Capt.  White  were  Frank  Geary  last  year’s  Captain  and  winner  of 
last  season’s  Eastern  Championship  in  the  40  yard  dash,  “Bob” 
Eller,  brother  of  “Jack”  Eller,  the  well  known  sprinter,  “Eddie” 
Walsh,  George  Walsh  and  “Joe”  McCaffrey.  TtT  will  be  re- 
membered that  three  of  the  men,  namely,  White,  Geary  and 
“Eddie”  Walsh  were  members  of  last  year’s  relay  team,  which 
beat  both  Georgetown  and  Holy  Cross  for  the  Catholic  College 
Championship.  Reherman,  the  fourth  member,  has  been  lost  by 
graduation.  Prospects  are  promising  for  a banner  season. 

Manager  P.  J.  Barry  is  now  busily  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  Fordham 
meet  which  will  probably  take  place  the  latter  part  of  February. 


John  F.  Coffey,  (A.  B.)  To. 
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THERE  are  some  fellows  at  Fordham  who  seem  to  think 
that  they  do  all  that  can  be  required  of  them,  if  they 
just  attend  class  and  pay  attention  to  lectures.  When  a 
class  meeting  is  called,  they  are  always  noticeable  by  their 
absence,  and,  if  a mass  meeting  is  called,  they  burn  a path  to  the 
“L”  or  trolley  station,  but,  let  anything  go  wrong,  let  any  slip 
be  made,  and  they  are  loud  and  violent  in  their  protestations 
against  authorities  and  tyrants ! ! It  is  a blessing  that  we  have 
so  few  of  these  vermin  and  the  sooner  they  are  removed  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them  and  for  the  student  body  at  large! 

They  know  who  they  are ! ! ! 

The  Brothers  Schiess  (Lupin  and  Emul)  and  our  own 
“Hammy”  Siskind,  are  now  raffling  a very  beautiful  piece  of 
furniture,  in  the  shape  of  a large  picture  frame  (one  hundred 
years  old,  if  appearances  count  for  anything),  in  which  they 
have  mounted  about  seventeen  individual  photographs  of  our 
“Varsity  Football  Stars,”  and  which  really  resembles  a Swedish 
sunset.  Chances  are  ten  cents  each,  and  the  odds  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one,  that  the  winner  will  be  told  that  he 
was  “the  lucky  man,”  but  that’s  as  far  as  he’ll  go ! That  picture 
will  soon  adorn  a certain  “den” ! ! But  don’t  forget  to  take  a 
chance ! ! 

Harvey  White — he  of  the  broken  ankle  and  “get  me  a pair 
of  crutches”  fame — has  accepted  a position  as  agent  for  an  album 
concern  which  will  publish  a Fordham  album.  These  albums 
are  worth  a great  deal  more  than  Dad  is  asking  for  them,  viz : 
two  dollars,  and  are  certainly  very  nice  things  to  have  in  your 
room.  They  are  of  red  leather  and,  if  useful  for  nothing  else, 
can  be  employed  to  sharpen  razors,  knives,  etc.  Everybody  who 
has  seen  the  sample  has  expressed  delight  and  satisfaction. 
Better  get  one! 
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A junior  (A.B.)  respectfully  requests  that  the  members  of 
his  physics  class  refrain  from  “wrapping”  pipes  and  bells  around 
his  head.  He  declares  that  he  is  no  sounding  board,  and  will 
give  the  next  person  who  doubts  the  veracity  of  the  above 
statement  ample  cause  to  wish  that  “the  doubting  one”  had  never 
seen  the  light  of  day.  He  also  declares  that  he  refuses  to  be 
hurled  off  chairs ! He  is  no  acrobat  and  wants  this  fact  distinctly 
understood.  If  you  want  to  count  vibrations  rap  your  pipe  on 
the  wood,  and  then  observe  the  result.  You  may  “C” ! ! Ha! 
Ha!  ! 

The  Class  of  1911  announces  the  Annual  Prom,  of  the 
Junior  Class  of  Fordham  University,  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  the 
evening  of  January  31,  1910.  The  committees  in  charge  of  the 
affair  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make  the  Prom,  the  best 
in  every  detail  ever  given  by  a Junior  Class,  and  they  are  under 
an  enormous  expense  in  consequence  of  their  commendable 
efforts.  Now,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  alumni,  student  body 
and  friends  of  Fordham  will  realize  that  the  Prom,  is  as  much 
a part  of  Fordham,  and  all  that  Fordham  stands  for,  as  are  the 
baseball,  football  and  track  teams,  and  consequently  should  be  as 
loyally  and  as  liberally  supported  as  any  of  these  branches  of 
sport.  Invitations  are  now  out  and  tickets  may  be  procured 
from  any  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  or  by  addressing  the 
president,  Jos.  A.  McCaffrey,  Ti,  Fordham  University,  New 
York  City.  Assessment,  five  dollars.  Don’t  forget  the  date — 
January  31,  1910. 

On  our  return  from  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  we  were 
forced  to  express  sentiments  of  joy  and  exultation  when  we 
beheld  the  magnificent  new  “Fordham  University”  sign  at  the 
gate.  It  is  certainly  a fine  artistic  addition,  and  the  student 
body  breathes  a vote  of  thanks  to  Rev.  Fr.  Minister  for  his 
generosity  and  consideration  in  this  matter  which  has  worried  us 
for  a long  time. 

For  many  months  a discussion  has  been  in  progress  between 
the  friends  of  Peter  Stieb,  the  Fordham  University  tonsoCal 
artist,  and  those  of  John  DeGroot,  the  Fordham  University 
food  dispenser,  as  to  which  of  these  two  gentlemen  is  the  Dean 
of  the  Block,  i.  e.,  which  one  has  been  occupying  his  place  of 
business  for  the  greater  length  of  time.  Mr.  Stieb  has  stoutly 
maintained  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  Dean,  and  it  must  be 
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confessed  that  his  arguments  proved  very  convincing;  but,  within 
the  past  few  days,  Mr.  DeGroot  has  brought  out  conclusive 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  honors  are  his,  and  that  Mr.  Stieb  is 
to  say  the  least,  mistaken ! Mr.  DeGroot  claims  that  he  “opened 
up  two  days  already  before  that  Stieb”  and  has  the  documents 
to  prove  it.  Upon  being  informed  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Stieb 
requested  that  he  be  allowed  to  prepare  his  thesis  in  which  he 
holds  that  Mr.  DeGroot  is  a trifler  with  the  truth  and  a 
“schwanz.”  We  do  not  claim  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the 
last  word  is.  We  are  told  it  is  taken  from  the  Swedish,  and 
means  many  and  various  things.  The  Investigating  Committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Jake,  Harry  and  Tony  the  Bootblack,  have 
granted  this  privilege  to  Mr.  Stieb,  and  we  are  all  awaiting  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Stieb’s  article,  which  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
very  interesting  reading. 

We  do  not  wish  to  appear  impertinent  or  forward  or  even 
meddling,  but  we  respectfully  ask  Mr.  P.  J.  Barry  how  long  it 
should  take  any  young  man,  twenty-two  years  old,  to  say  “Good 
night” ! ! How  about  it,  T.  Murray  Quinn  ? ? ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  have  any  readers  think  that  we  advise 
the  use  of  slang!  Oh  no!  Far  be  it  from  us!  ! But  the  word 
“staller”  has  just  the  meaning  that  we  wish  to  convey  when  we 
ask  Arsene  Lupin  Schiess  if  he  is  a “staller”  for  wearing  nine 
yards  of  bandage  on  his  face  during  the  weeks  of  December  i 
to  14?  ? ? We  are  listening,  Baron!  ! 

For  metaphysicians  to  think  over!  ! Professor:  “What  do 
you  mean  by  life?”  Niffers:  “Creatures!” 

Professor:  “Tell  me  one  thing  about  protoplasm.” 

Harry  H. : “Why,  er!  ah!  oh!  Protoplasm  never  dies  unless 
you  kill  it.” 

Class  had  started  and  all  were  intensely  (?)  interested  in  the 
opening  remarks  of  the  “Defender.”  Not  a sound  was  heard 
save  the  mellow  voice  of  the  speaker,  and  the  rattle  of  the  steam 
radiators.  Suddenly  the  door  was  pushed  open  and  a figure 
glided  into  the  room  and  quickly  shut  the  door  as  if  afraid  of 
being  pursued  by  some  unknown  foe.  The  “Defender”  ceased 
speaking,  the  steam  radiators  were  hushed  and  all  the  “stu-dents” 
turned  to  gaze  at  the  fugitive.  Then  the  “Defender”  began  once 
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more  to  speak  and  the  radiators  again  to  sing  and  the  scholars 
to  grin — for  the  noblest  senior  of  them  all  had  arrived — Stealthy 
Steve  himself!  ! 

“T.  Murray  Quinn  returned  to  our  midst  last  week  after 
being  absent  nearly  a whole  year  at  Fordham  University,  Wind- 
ham and  Hobart,  N.Y.  Murray  looks  fine  and  fit  and  we  all  think 
that  the  change  has  done  him  a world  of  good.  He  leaves  for 
Fordham  right  after  New  Year’s  to  resume  his  studies  at  the 
university  where  he  is  in  his  senior  year.  We  wish  he  would 
remain  forever.”  Lexington  (Ky. ) Argus. 

“Mr.  Frank  (Bink)  Purcell  returned  to  Valetie  last  Wednes- 
day to  spend  his  Christmas  vacation  in  our  midst.  Frank  edited 
the  Rough  Notes,  the  Columbia  County  Official  Organ,  for  us 
during  the  summer  months  of  1909,  and  gave  such  general 
satisfaction  that  he  has  received  an  offer  of  $100  a year  and 
‘found’  if  he  will  accept  the  position  of  Editor-in-Chief  after  he 
graduates  from  Fordham  in  June,  1910.  Frank  is  seriously 
considering  the  offer  and  we  all  hope  he  will  accept.  If  the 
Rough  Notes  succeeds  in  landing  this  young  man  they  will  have 
a gem  of  the  first  water  and  are  surely  to  be  envied,  to  say  the 
least.”  Valetie  (N.  Y. ) Clarion. 

Remember  please  that  YOU  must  do  your  share  to  help 
the  Athletic  Association  “make  good”  under  the  management 
of  the  student  body. 

The  Senior  Debating  Society  is  to  be  complimented  on 
possessing  such  a number  of  men  who  can  “speak  on  their  feet;” 
the  interest  that  has  been  shown,  by  every  individual  member 
of  the  society,  in  the  different  questions  and  suggestions  ad- 
vanced is  really  remarkable.  Of  course  there  has  been  some 
flippancy,  but  this  has  not  at  all  interfered  with  the  general 
good  work  that  is  being  done,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  judging  by  the  work  of  the  different  speakers  to  date, 
that  Fordham  will  be  very  well  taken  care  of  in  the  triangular 
debate,  which  is  being  arranged  between  Georgetown  and  Boston 
College  and  Fordham.  Keep  it  up,  you  exponents  of  oratory 
and  argumentation,  you  are  certainly  all  right!  ! ! ! 

In  announcing  the  managers  and  captains  of  the  different 
teams  in  last  month’s  issue  a mistake  was  made  in  the  Water  Polo 
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team,  of  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Asin  is  manager.  Mr.  E.  Chapman 
is  not  the  captain  as  was  announced ; the  captain  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  chosen,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  proclaim  his  name  to  the 
world,  in  our  next  issue. 

Repitition  is  upon  us  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  everyone 
will  “get  by”  all  his  examinations  with  flying  colors.  Study 
now!  Don’t  put  it  off  till  just  before  the  examination,  and  then 
trust  to  “luck”  to  pull  through  with  just  sixty.  “Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a star,”  and  make  sure  that  your  harness  is  O.  K. 
Use  good  old  “work”  to  do  the  hitching.  Now  be  wise  and  get 
down  to  good,  hard,  serious  study,  and  thus  do  away  with  all 
worriment  and  anxiety.  Start  now ! ! ! 

Say  Dad,  why  do  you  refer  to  a head  as  either  a “knob”  or 
a “block”  ? ? Anybody  wise  to  this  one  ? Eh  Harry,  old  boy  ? ? 

McCaffrey — of  course  I mean  the  football  hero — has  taken 
up  poetry  with  a zest  that  is  really  remarkable.  Congratulations 
Frank,  we  hear  you  are  studying  “My  Lady  Eleanor,  Eleanor, 
Eleanor ! !”  and  will  deliver  it  at  the  Commencement  Exercises 
in  June.  Dixson  told  me  this!  ! ! 

Of  course  you  are  going  to  the  Prom. ; yes — the  tickets 
are  five  dollars  each!  ! Please  don’t  come  “stag”  unless  you 
absolutely  have  to!  ! ! 

Announcement  of  the  Annual  Indoor  Meet  will  be  made 
in  the  next  issue,  together  with  the  publication  of  the  baseball 
schedule. 

The  Freshmen  have  organized  a basketball  team  and  it  is  a 
dandy.  Better  go  to  see  some  of  their  games,  you  basketball 
lovers!  and  don’t  forget  that  we  have  here  in  the  “Prep.”  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  High  School  Teams  in  Greater  N.  Y., 
and  we  ought  to  support  that  team  as  much  as  we  possibly  can. 

Who  are  the  men  who  have  failed  to  pay  their  assessment  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Senior  Debating  Society?  The  fans  want 
to  know. 


John  F.  White  (A.  B.)  To 
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Fordham  Alumni  Meeting. 


A regular  meeting  of  the  Fordham  Alumni  Association  was 
held  in  the  Banquet  Hall  of  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  at  Park 
Avenue  and  32nd  Street,  on  Monday  evening,  December  6th, 

1909. 

The  following  men  were  appointed  as  the  Nominating 
Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

David  H.  Hunt,  ’76;  Timothy  Murray,  ’92;  George  B. 
Hayes,  ’97 ; William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94 ; and  William  J.  Fallon,  ’06. 

It  was  voted  by  the  Alumni  that  the  memorial  Mass  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  deceased  Alumni  be  celebrated  at  the 
University  on  All  Souls’  Day,  instead  of  Commencement  Day, 
and  also  that  the  annual  meeting,  which  is  held  on  Commencement 
Day  at  the  University,  would  take  place  in  future  after  the 
Commencement  exercises. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Sinnott,  ’96,  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Dinner  Committee  and  he  asked  all  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  to  co-operate  with  him  and  to  use  all  their  endeavors 
to  make  the  dinner,  which  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  January  20, 

1910,  at  Delmonico’s,  a grand  success,  especially  as  the  association 
this  year  will  entertain  at  its  dinner  His  Grace  Archbishop  John 
M.  Farley,  Class  of  ’67,  in  commemoration  of  his  fortieth 
anniversary  to  the  priesthood.  The  association,  in  a body, 
unanimously  decided  to  give  Mr.  Sinnott  their  hearty  support 
and  co-operation. 

Father  Quinn,  the  President  of  the  University,  told  the 
members  what  great  success  the  University  was  meeting  with, 
in  both  the  Collegiate  Department,  the  Medical  and  Law  Schools, 
and  that  the  numbers  were  increasing  year  after  year.  He  also 
spoke  about  the  good  work  which  the  athletic  association  was 
doing  and  especially  spoke  of  the  gentlemanly  conduct  land 
behavior  of  the  students  of  this  year’s  football  team.  He  told 
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the  alumni  about  letters  which  he  had  received  from  out  of  town 
people,  who  admired  their  gentlemanly  behavior  while  they  were 
away  from  the  College.  He  advocated  the  reorganization  of 
an  athletic  association,  an  association  which  never  existed  during 
his  period,  and  after  a long  discussion  by  the  different  members 
of  the  alumni,  and  after  various  suggestions  had  been  made,  it 
was  unanimously  decided  by  the  alumni,  to  form  a Fordham 
Athletic  Association,  of  which  the  alumni  were  especially  invited 
to  subscribe  as  members  and  to  give  the  student  body  at  large, 
their  hearty  co-operation  and  support. 

Chief  Justice  Edward  O’Dwyer,  of  the  City  Court,  a brother 
of  the  late  Reverend  Daniel  O’Dwyer,  spoke  about  the  keen  inter- 
est his  brother  always  took  in  the  athletics  of  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, and  that  if  he  were  present  he  would  be  amongst  the  first 
to  subscribe  for  such  a purpose,  and  therefore  gave  a subscription 
of  $250  for  the  benefit  of  the  athletic  association.  Fuller  details 
concerning  the  reorganization  of  the  athletic  association  will  be 
given  later. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  William  A.  Fergu- 
son, Class  of  ’94,  in  memoriam  of  the  alumni,  who  were  lately 
deceased : 

Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Regular  Semi-Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Fordham  University  Alumni 
Association  Held  at  the  Park  Avenue 
Hotel  on  Monday,  Dec.  6,  1909. 

Whereas,  The  Fordham  University  Alumni  Assoc- 
iation, within  the  short  time  since  its  last  regular 
meeting,  having  met  with  severe  and  telling  loss  in 
its  ranks,  by  the  death  of  eight  of  its  active  mem- 
bers, namely : Right  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hendrick, 
D.D.,  L.L.D.,  Bishop  of  Cebu,  Philippine 

Islands;  Peter  A.  Hargous,  of  the  Class  of  ’56; 
Stephen  A.  Wall,  of  the  Class  of  ’75 ; John  F. 
Cloonan,  of  the  Class  of  ’76;  Rev.  Daniel  H. 
O’Dwyer,  one  of  its  former  presidents,  of  the  Class 
of  ’84;  Rev.  M.  A.  Cunniff,  of  the  Class  of  ’86; 
Francis  A.  Manning,  of  the  Class  of  ’90;  and 
Edwin  F.  O’Toole,  of  the  Class  of  ’07; 

And  Whereas,  The  Association  desiring  to  express  at 
formal  and  regular  meeting  its  deep  sense  of  loss 
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in  the  demise  of  its  said  members,  some  of  whom 
were  taken  off  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood 
and  others  after  they  had  passed  the  meridian,  but 
all  in  the  pursuit  of  their  honorable  callings, 

Now  therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Fordham 
University  Alumni  Association  records  in  its 
Mortuary  Roll  the  names  of  its  said  departed 
members  with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  sympathy, 
and  in  the  sincere  and  earnest  appreciation  of  its 
great  bereavement;  and  further, 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  do 
hereby  express  their  deep  sorrow  at  the  personal 
loss  which  each  one  of  us  sustains  in  the  taking 
away  of  our  endeared  associates;  and  further, 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  and  its  members  have 
profited  by  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  deceased, 
and  do  hereby  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  high 
standards  of  courage  and  Christian  virtue  which 
adorned  their  lives  to  the  lasting  credit  of  our 
Association. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  our  minutes,  and  that  a copy  thereof  be  sent 
to  the  relatives  of  each  one  of  our  said  deceased 
associates. 

The  reports  of  the  treasurer,  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  and 
other  officers  and  committees  were  received,  adopted  and  placed 
on  file. 

After  adjournment  of  meeting  refreshments  were  served. 

Among  those  present  were : Rev.  Father  Quinn,  President 
of  Fordham  University;  Francis  Dwight  Dowley;  J.  Fairfax 
McLaughlin,  Jr.;  Cornelius  F.  Orban,  M.D. ; Dr.  James  Butler; 
Dr.  William  E.  Howley;  Dr.  Francis  L.  Donlon;  David  Hunt; 
Timothy  Murray;  George  B.  Hayes;  William  A.  Ferguson; 
Charles  W.  Sinnott;  Francis  O’Neill;  John  B.  Dunn;  Michael 
Sweeney;  Richard  H.  Clark,  Jr.;  Maurice  J.  McCarthy;  Rev. 
Michael  J.  Larkin;  Charles  Hatfield;  S.  McNally;  Hubert 
McNally;  J.  Barry;  Loring  Black;  Vincent  Seiler;  E.  Callan ; 
C.  O’Keefe;  C.  Hermans;  J.  Clancey;  J.  Brogan;  Hugh 
McLoughlin. 


Maurice  J.  McCarthy. 


Crcljartges 


Without  doubt  the  best  exchange  to  reach  us  during  the 
past  month  was  The  Trinity  College  Record.  Laden  with 
poems,  stories  and  essays,  all  of  the  finest  type,  it  proves  to  be 
a highly  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  number.  “The 
Hoop-skirt,”  by  Alma  T.  Madden,  is  a pleasing  little  sketch  full 
of  naive  originality  and  feminine  wit,  blended  with  a lightness 
and  felicity  of  style  which  renders  it  highly  entertaining. 
“Travel  in  the  Roman  Empire”  and  “Painting  among  the  Greeks” 
are  two  essays  which  show  ability  together  with  a knowledge  of 
and  appreciation  for  the  customs  of  the  “Ancients. ”•  We  quote: 

“The  Land  of  Dreams.” 

“Let  us  sail  away  in  our  airy  craft 

O’er  a sea  of  turquoise  and  pearl ; 

We’ll  capture  the  breeze  in  a nautilus  shell 
And  our  silken  sails  unfurl. 

“Our  boat  will  dance  to  the  vesper  hymns 
Of  nightingales  over  the  waves, 

And  we’ll  search  in  the  depths  for  the  mermaids 
at  rest 

In  their  glittering  emerald  caves. 

“So  silently  drifting  under  the  moon, 

Bewitching  our  hearts  with  its  beams, 

We’ll  sail  to  the  land  of  laughter  and  love, 

To  the  beautiful  land  of  dreams.” 

The  Trinity  College  Record, 
December,  1909. 

The  Georgetown  College  Journal  maintains  its  usual  high 
standard  of  stories  and  verse.  “The  Clutch  of  the  Weird”  is 
one  of  the  best  stories  we  have  seen  in  any  college  paper.  The 
plot  is  clever  and  original  and  the  story  well  told.  The  unities  of 
time,  place  and  action  are  strictly  observed  and,  best  of  all,  the 
interest  is  sustained  throughout.  “Citharoedus  Juvenis,”  a 
Latin  poem,  bespeaks  ability  as  well  as  diligence.  “Some  Obso- 
lete Customs”  interested  and  amused  us. 
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Among  the  exchanges  which  found  their  way  to  our  table 
during  the  past  month  was  a new-comer  bearing  the  title,  The 
Consoler,  the  organ  of  the  Prisoner’s  Friend  Society  of  Chicago. 
Foremost  among  the  articles,  all  of  which  are  well  written  and 
interesting,  is  “After  Cures,”  contributed  by  the  famous  pen  of 
Dr.  Walsh,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School.  The  subject,  treated 
by  the  Doctor  in  his  usual  vigorous  and  scholarly  manner  should 
be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  us  students  in  particular. 

The  Christmas  Xavier  certainly  deserves  great  commenda- 
tion. The  pages  are  lavish  with  beautiful  little  anecdotes  and 
verses  of  Yuletide.  “The  Christmas  Mystery  Play”  is  perhaps 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise  in  the  paper,  though  one  can  never 
be  certain  when  dealing  with  so  many  excellent  articles. 
“William  Ewart  Gladstone”  and  “Literary  New  York”  are  two 
interesting  and  instructive  essays  which  give  evidence  of  much 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  writers  in  their  endeavours  to  please 
their  readers.  The  verse  is  all  praiseworthy  and  adds  much  to 
the  vivacity  of  the  magazine. 

The  Thanksgiving  Redzuood  is  a vast  improvement  over  the 
October  number.  The  articles  present  a variety  of  theme  so 
noticeably  absent  from  the  last  issue.  “The  Change  in  Mr. 
Hillard”  contains  a clever  metamorphosis  of  character  which  is 
excellently  developed.  “Jim  Bentley”  is  a poem  worthy  of 
notice.  It  is  a story  in  verse,  the  plot  of  which,  though  simple, 
is  original  and  touching. 

“College  Days  in  the  Olden  Time,”  in  the  Christmas  number 
of  the  College  Student,  gives  us  a very  clear  and  interesting 
account  of  college  life  in  the  early  days  at  Lancaster.  “Old 
Martin’s  Going  Out”  is  cleverly  written,  with  a touch  of  pathos 
in  it.  The  writer  of  “Characteristics  of  Chaucer”  knows  his 
subject  and  handles  it  well.  The  poems  all  contain  a wealth  of 
poetical  thought  and  are  as  a rule  quite  faultless  in  form. 

In  the  Vassar  Miscellany  for  December  are  many  noteworthy 
articles.  Among  the  best  are  “The  Genius  of  Dickens”  and 
“The  ‘Crackers’  in  Arkansas.”  “The  Story  Finished”  is  a good 
detective  story  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  mystifying.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  editor’s  “say”  on  verse-making  will  have 
its  desired  effect.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  nothing  which  adds 
more  to  the  attractiveness  of  a college  publication  than  a genuine- 
ly poetic  poem,  a feature  so  noticeably  absent  from  the  current 
issue  of  the  Poughkeepsie  magazine. 

Harry  F.  X.  Hammer  (A.B.)  To. 


Metrical  /l5otts 


Lectures  in  Sanitary  Science  by  Thomas  Darlington,  M.D. 

Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Thomas  Darlington,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science 
in  the  Fordham  University  Medical  School  and  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Health  of  this  city,  began  a course  of  lectures 
in  sanitary  science  on  Nevember  29th,  1909.  The  senior  class  is 
fortunate  in  having  a man  with  the  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  important  problems  of  health,  and  with  the 
experience  gained  in  the  number  of  years  which  he  has  given 
to  this  problem  and  which  was  inaugurated  during  his  regime  as 
Health  Commissioner. 

During  his  term  of  office  Dr.  Darlington  has  been  able  to 
study  this  problem  in  its  every  phase,  and  has  sifted  it  down  to 
its  last  analysis.  He  is  prepared  to  give  us  the  results  of  his 
study  and  experience. 

Paper  Read  Before  the  New  York  Branch  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  by 
Dr.  E.  E.  Smith. 

On  Monday  evening,  December  13th,  1909,  Dr.  E.  E.  Smith, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  read  a paper  on  “The 
Sero-Diagnosis  of  Syphilis,”  with  slides  and  demonstrations, 
before  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  at  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Lectures  by  the  Dean. 

A course  of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  of  America  was  given  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh, 
Dean  of  the  School,  on  the  following  topics : 

December  3,  1909 — “After  Death,  What?” 

December  10,  1909 — “Telepathy  and  Teledynamics.” 
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Article  by  Dr.  Thos.  F.  Reilly,  Professor  of 
Applied  Therapeutics. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Archives  of  Diagnosis,  Prof. 
Thos.  F.  Reilly  has  an  interesting  article  on  “Some  Further 
Observations  on  the  Sense  of  Weight  in  the  Lung  in  the  Diag- 
nosis of  Lobar  Pneumonia.” 

Prof.  Reilly,  in  an  article  on  the  same  subject  last  year, 
brought  forth  the  symptom  of  the  sense  of  weight  in  the  affected 
side  as  a diagnostic  feature  in  lobar  pneumonia.  What  he  has 
to  say  in  this  article  corroborates  his  statements  in  his  first  paper. 
His  findings  are  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  personal 
observation  and  a keen  intellect  to  appreciate  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  disease.  He  certainly  brings  a wealth  of  knowledge 
to  a subject,  and  leaves  it  ladened  with  the  fruits  of  his  harvest. 

Prof.  Reilly  is  the  secretary  of  the  Harlem  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  has  recently  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Medical,  the  Valentine  Mott,  and  the  Alumni  of  the  City 
Hospital  Medical  Societies. 

Articles  by  Dr.  Bishop. 

The  following  articles  have  appeared  from  the  pen  ofl 
Dr.  Louis  F.  Bishop,  Clinical  Professor  of  Heart  and  Circulatory 
Diseases : 

“Significance  of  Low  Blood  Pressure  in  Arterio-Selerosis,” 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Archives  of  Diagnosis. 

“Blood  Pressure  in  Clinical  Medicine,”  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Medical  Times. 

Both  articles  evidence  a wealth  of  knowledge. 

Our  Cosmopolitan  Register. 

We  have  on  our  register  students  from  Austria,  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  Roumania,  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  California  and  Massachusetts. 

Paper  by  Dr.  Klein. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Klein  will  read  a paper  in  January  before  the 
New  York  Materia  Medica  Society  on:  (a)  “Comparison 
Between  Kaepelin  and  Krafft  Ebing;”  and  (b)  “The  Bromides 
in  Psycho-therapy.” 
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In  February  Dr.  Klein  will  lecture  on  “Lumbar  Puncture  as 
Performed  in  100  Cases  of  Morphine,  Alcoholic  and  Cocaine 
Types.” 

Dr.  Klein  has  been  appointed  to  do  research  work  on  meta- 
bolism for  Prof.  Jackson,  at  his  laboratory  in  the  Bellevue 
Medical  School  and  Hospital.  He  will  assume  his  new  duties 
on  January  15th. 

Appointment  of  Students  as  Assistant  Demonstrators. 

The  six  best  students  in  histology  and  embryology  this  year 
will  be  appointed  as  assistant  demonstrators  in  these  subjects 
next  year. 


New  Laboratory. 

The  new  medical  research  laboratory  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  the  first  of  the  year.  There  will  be  a course  given 
for  graduated  physicians  in  antitoxins,  serums,  vaccines,  etc. 
In  January  Jno.  R.  Evers  will  read  a paper  on  “Toxins  and 
Antitoxins,”  which  will  be  discussed  by  Messrs.  Ennis,  Daly, 
Sheridan,  Spies  and  Gallon. 

Edwin  A.  Spies  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  Klein 
in  the  new  laboratory. 

Article  by  Dr.  Huber. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Medical  Times  there  ap- 
peared an  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Jno.  B.  Huber,  Professor 
of  Pulmonary  Diseases,  on  “Pleurisy.” 

Thomas  J.  Gallon,  (Med.),  To 


“Medico-Surgical  Jurisprudence.” 

By  William  J.  Meyer,  M.  D. 

This  literary  effort,  from  the  pen  of  our  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Dr.  Meyer,  consists  of  three  (3)  volumes,  the  first  (1st) 
of  which  will  appear  in  about  six  (6)  months  time. 
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We  have  seen  some  of  the  advanced  manuscript,  and  can 
not  fail  to  note  the  masterly  manner  in  which  Dr.  Meyer 
handles  this  broad  and  extremely  intricate  subject. 

Graduated  from  Bellevue  in  the  class  of  1895,  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  surgery  since  that  time ; which  fact  led  to 
his  being  so  frequently  called  in  consultation  as  an  expert,  in 
medico-legal  cases. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  title  of  the  work,  it  treats 
more  broadly  the  surgical  than  the  medical  aspect  of  the 
subject;  and  appears  to  differ  considerably  in  its  manner  of  ex- 
posing the  fundamentals,  from  that  style  usually  found  in  treat- 
ises, both  long  and  short,  of  this  class. 

The  author  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  advanced 
medico-legal  experts  in  the  State  of  New  York,  having  been  on 
all  the  big  legal  cases  in  the  last  five  (5)  years,  the  Thaw  trial 
included,  in  which  he  figured  prominently. 

It  is  due  to  requests  from  the  bar  and  the  bench  that  he  has 
resolved  to  publish  his  views. 

Overtures  have  also  been  made  to  the  author,  by  the  faculty 
of  the  law  school  of  Syracuse  University,  for  its  acceptance 
and  use  as  a text  book  in  that  institution. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  (1st)  volume  is  looked  forward 
to  with  great  interest,  for  as  before  said  it  is  quite  different  from 
any  other  work  of  its  character. 

H.  A.  Vier,  (Med.)  Ti. 

Caffeine,  tbe  OnappteciateD 

My  attention  was  recently  attracted  to  the  question  of 
caffeine,  its  physiological  action,  therapeutics  and  taxicology, 
and  I was  astounded  with  the  degree  of  evident  neglect  and 
ostracism  accorded  to  this  rather  versatile  and  ever  ready  agent 
of  therapeutic  relief,  and  I determined  to  look  into  the  matter 
with  at  least  some  degree  of  interest,  superior  to  that  which 
had  bred  such  universal  disregard.  It  occurred  to  me,  while 
so  doing,  that  perhaps  the  familiarity  of  daily  contact  with 
this  drug,  the  every  day  occurrence  in  partaking  of  the  infusion 
of  caffeine  in  the  form  of  the  almost  universal  breakfast  coffee, 
had  engendered  that  contempt  which  so  frequently  follows 


Authorities : — Wood,  Hare,  Wilcox,  Stevens,  Reilly. 
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familiarity  with  other  good  things  of  this  life,  and  that  if  such 
were  actually  the  fact  the  time  was  ripe  for  at  least  a tentative 
delineation  of  caffeine,  in  all  its  glory  and  stability  of  character. 

If  we  but  follow  the  indicative  finger  of  nature  and  note  her 
wide-spread,  one  may  say  almost  universal  distribution  of  this 
drug,  either  as  caffeine  pure  and  simple,  or  in  such  forms  as 
differ  slightly  in  physical  characteristics  but  not  at  all  chemically 
or  therapeutically,  such  as  the  active  principles  contained  in  tea, 
guarana,  vati,  kola  nut,  yaupon,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognize 
that  nature  has  plainly  demonstrated  her  purpose,  and  that  she 
demands  from  us  a more  considerate  recognition  for  this,  her 
therapeutic  gift  to  mankind. 

She  seems  to  have  given  to  us,  in  exactly  the  proper 
geographical  location,  and  in  exactly  the  proper  form,  that 
alkaloidal  principle  most  needed  in  just  the  places  wherein  she 
distributes  it — caffeine — she  presents  it  to  us  variously,  in  ex- 
actly the  proper  form  which  appeals  best  to  our  sense  of  taste 
as  a food  or  beverage,  thereby  coaxing  us  to  partake  of  her 
bounty,  tea  in  Asia,  coffee,  guarana  and  vati  in  the  Americas, 
kola  nut  in  Africa.  Tea  with  its  thyme,  which  is  therapeutically 
and  chemically  almost  identical  with  caffeine,  she  distributes  as 
an  antidote  to  opium,  when  such  an  antidote  is  most  needed,  in 
Asia.  Caffeine  as  contained  in  coffee,  guarana  and  vati  she 
spreads  over  the  Americas,  where  domestic,  commercial  and 
social  exigencies  makes  necessary  the  daily  employment  of  mild 
stimulants. 

Kola  nut  in  Africa  where  nerve  and  muscle  energy  and 
stability  suffer  most  and  consequently  demand  ready  and  active 
rejuvenation. 

How  can  we,  therefore,  justify  ourselves  in  our  evident 
neglect  of  these  snow  white,  silky,  opaque  crystals,  in  the  face  of 
such  a strong  presentiment  of  fact  by  nature  herself  ? And  what 
can  be  said  or  done  to  show  our  appreciation  of  this  drug,  which 
with  judicious  employment,  can  supply  so  many  of  our 
therapeutic  needs  ? 

We  recognize  fully  the  fact  that  caffeine  as  it  presents  itself 
in  the  crude  plant  or  bean,  can  scarcely  be  compared  chemically, 
with  the  pure,  chemically  refined  alkaloid.  It  will  not  be  doing 
justice  to  the  discussion,  therefore,  if  we  fail  to  note  the  fact  that 
we  have  in  mind  the  alkaloid  caffeine  itself,  in  our  future 
arguments. 
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DIURETIC  POWERS. 

Caffeine  is  absorbed  rapidly  and  is  chiefly  eliminated  through 
the  kidneys,  which  are  so  sensitive  to  its  action,  that  when  the 
alkaloid  is  taken  in  large  amounts  it  is  eliminated  in  part  un- 
changed, whereas  smaller  amounts  are  entirely  altered  before 
elimination. 

This  is  indicative  of  its  powerful  diuretic  influences,  and  it 
is  a fact  recognized  by  our  foremost  clinical  investigators  that  it 
is  to  be  numbered  amongst  our  most  active  and  certain  diuretics, 
regulating  and  increasing  the  circulation  of  blood  of  the  kidney, 
as  well  as  acting  as  a stimulant  to  the  secretory  portion  of  the 
organ  itself.  The  amount  of  urine  becomes  excessive  and  the 
secreting  function  of  the  kidney  increased. 

Much  as  we  recommend  the  diuretic  action  of  digitalis, 
we  can  go  still  further  with  caffeine,  knowing  that  its  physiolog- 
ical action  in  this  respect  is  more  prompt,  more  pronounced  and 
more  volatile,  and  consequently  more  to  be  desired  and  depended 
upon  in  the  latter  stages  of  chronic  Bright’s  disease  where  there 
exists  pronounced  dropsical  symptoms,  with  evidence  of  cardiac 
failure.  In  acute  Bright’s,  however,  it  should  be  used  with  ex- 
treme caution,  since  its  cardiac  action  has  a tendency  towards 
depression,  acting  in  acute  Bright’s  much  as  would  ammonia  or 
alcohol. 

It  presents  however  several  features  of  superiority  over 
digitalis  in  addition  to  its  more  prompt  and  active  diuretic 
properties;  it  seldom  if  ever  causes  gastric  disturbances  or  intol- 
lerance,  and  it  has  no  distinct  cumulative  tendency. 

INFLUENCE  ON  HEART  AND  CIRCULATION. 

Caffeine  like  many  of  our  other  most  valuable  cardiac 
stimulants  is  depressant  in  large  doses,  causing  paralysis  of  that 
organ ; while  in  small  medicinal  doses  it  is  distinctly  and  directly 
stimulating  to  the  heart  muscle  itself.  Caffeine  consequently 
increases  the  arterial  pressure  independently  of  the  vaso-motor 
centers.  The  pulse  rate  is  likewise  increased,  incidental  to  the 
direct  stimulating  influences  of  the  alkaloid  on  the  heart  muscle 
itself. 

We  find  in  consequence  that  caffeine  is  a safe  and  serviceable 
cardiac  stimulant  in  all  forms  of  heart  failure  and  one  which  oft- 
times  proves  invaluable  in  the  hands  of  the  discrete  and  observing 
attendant.  It  is  especially  of  service  as  a cardiac  stimulant. 
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when  great  promptness  of  action  is  desired,  as  in  sudden  collapse 
or  sudden  cardiac  failure,  when,  if  used  hypodermically  in  the 
form  of  the  sodium  or  benzoate  caffeine,  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  recognized  diffusible  stimulant. 

BRAIN  AND  CENTERS. 

As  a stimulant  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  to  those  nerve 
centers  which  preside  over  the  intellectual  functions,  we  have 
few  drugs  which  can  equal  and  none  which  surpass  caffeine. 

This  cerebral  and  central  stimulation  is  unquestionably  real, 
and  we  are  often  compelled  to  marvel  at  the  increased  brain 
power,  brain  energy  and  brain  accomplishments,  incident  to  the 
consumption  of  small  doses  of  caffeine,  such  even  as  are  contain- 
ed in  the  ordinary  cup  of  coffee,  tea,  guarana  and  other  drugs 
containing  caffeine  or  the  allied  alkaloids. 

The  reasoning  faculties,  the  centers  of  imagination  and 
consciousness  are  equally  stimulated,  and  the  patient  is  both 
prepared  for  and  capable  of  increased  labor,  both  mental  and 
physical.  For  we  said  that  chemically  caffeine  not  only  stim- 
ulates the  cerebral  cortex  but  has  a direct  stimulating  action  on  all 
muscle  fibres;  such  as  it  has  on  the  heart  muscle.  Thus  in 
fatigue,  whether  mental  or  physical,  caffeine  is  directly,  rapidly 
and  actively  stimulating  to  both  nerve  center  and  muscle  thereby 
re-awakening  and  increasing  the  power  for  exertion. 

NERVES. 

Caffeine  seems  to  have  little  or  no  action  on  motor  nerves, 
but  shows  a paralyzing  tendency  on  sensory  nerves. 

METABOLISM. 

Contrary  to  the  old  belief,  and  according  to  the  new,  ex- 
perimental evidence  proves  that  it  increases  instead  of  decreases 
metabolism. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

Consequent  upon  its  physiological  action,  it  is  used  as  a 
cardiac  and  cerebral  stimulant ; but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  not 
receiving  the  attention  and  consideration  which  should  accrue 
to  a remedy  of  its  power.  Sad  to  say,  the  laity  seem  to  recognize 
its  virtues  more  than  do  we,  its  natural  and  scientific  sponsors. 

The  laity  purchase  it  indiscriminately,  while  we  prescribe 
it  with  hesitancy,  or  even  overlook  it  entirely.  It  is  true  we  do 
resort  to  it  in  the  cases  of  the  so  called  nervous  headache,  but  how 
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many  of  us  stop  to  think  of  its  use  in  these  cases?  Why  do  we 
invariably  resort  to  the  more  powerful  and  often  less  safe  agents 
such  as  digitalis,  strychnia  and  even  nitro-glycerine,  when  we 
have  at  hand  a safer,  surer  and  more  agreeable  remedy  in  caffeine. 

It  may  be  used  in  ascites  due  to  advanced  liver  disease 
wherein  diuretics,  particularly  those  which  are  cardiac  stimulants 
are  of  particular  advantage ; and  in  such  cases  we  find  that  caf- 
feine in  doses  of  two  (2)  to  five  (5)  grains  compares  favorably, 
and  is  oft-times  superior  to  tincture  of  digitalis  given  in  ten  (10) 
to  fifteen  (15)  minimum  doses. 

This  is  by  no  means  a bad  recommendation  for  a drug  so 
little  thought  of  and  so  seldom  used  as  caffeine. 

In  neuralgias  of  the  fifth  nerve,  caffeine  when 
combined  with  sodium  salicilate  is  at  times  almost  specific  in 
its  action.  In  alcoholism  both  acute  and  chronic,  it  is  of  un- 
doubted value.  In  the  acute  condition,  when  there  are  still 
large  quantities  of  unabsorbed  alcohol  in  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  especially  when  it  is  either  impossible  or  unwise  to  produce 
fruemesis,  caffeine  administered  with  large,  copious  draughts 
of  water,  because  of  its  diuretic  action  tends  to  eliminate  rapidly 
and  surely  the  residual  alcohol. 

In  the  chronic  condition  as  a means  of  averting  the  post 
alcoholic  headache  and  nervousness  if  administered  in  full  doses 
is  extremely  useful.  This  feature  of  the  therapeutic  use  of 
caffeine  is  well  known  to  the  laity,  and  the  retail  pharmacists 
reap  more  or  less  of  a harvest  by  keeping  in  stock  various 
combinations  of  caffeine  with  bromide  or  the  plain  drug,  or  with 
various  effervescing  salts. 

Even  in  delirium  tremens,  when  the  alcoholic  debauch  has 
been  sufficient  to  result  in  profound  nervous  and  physical  ex- 
haustion, when  the  heart  has  suffered  overstimulation  almost  to 
the  point  of  collapse,  it  is  often  much  preferable  as  a cardiac 
sustainer  than  is  digitalis  or  strychnine.  In  such  cases  it  is  well 
to  resort  to  the  hypodermic  method  of  administering  previously 
referred  to  in  his  paper. 

In  chronic  drug  habits  especially  in  the  morphine  habit,  it 
should  be  more  frequently  employed  than  at  present.  And  also 
in  such  cases  wherein  withdrawal  of  the  morphine  is  followed 
by  great  depression ; or  in  cases  wherein  the  early  morning 
depression  is  pronounced. 

Now  as  to  its  versatility,  I shall  for  a moment  enumerate 
a few  conditions  in  which  it  is  of  therapeutic  value. 
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(a)  As  a cardiac  stimulant  in  all  forms  of  heart  disease. 

(b)  In  chronic  Bright’s  disease. 

(c)  In  chronic  liver  disease  with  ascites. 

(d)  In  suppression  of  urine. 

(e)  In  mental  exhaustion  incident  to  great  mental  strain. 

(f)  In  great  physical  fatigue. 

(g)  In  cerebral  neuralgias  wherein  it  acts  in  the  double 
capacity  of  stimulant  and  sedative. 

(h)  In  individual  neuralgias  especially  of  the  cranial  kind. 

(i)  In  acute  and  chronic  alcholism,  morphinism  and  other 
drug  habits  where  depression  is  severe. 

(j)  And  for  all  I know  in  dozens  of  other  conditions, 
wherein  its  action  and  beneficial  influences  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience,  through  constant  prescription 
and  administration  of  the  drug,  and  which  of  course 
I do  not  possess. 

Thus  I think  I have  proved  the  readiness  of  action  of 
caffeine,  the  unappreciated,  and  feel  more  than  justified  in  raising 
a voice,  in  championship  and  endorsement  of  this  alkaloid,  which 
accepts  on  all  occasions,  a condescending  recognition  of  its  many 
virtues;  and  accepts  an  ostracism  in  all  humanity,  much  to  the 
shame  of  the  profession,  which  prides  itself  upon  a full  knowledge 
and  investigation  of  hundreds  of  new  remedies  yearly;  while  it 
neglects  and  knows  little  of  caffeine  which  has  been  with  us 
for  almost  a century. 

We  should  cultivate  more  intimately  our  acquaintance  with 
caffeine,  to  the  end  that  familiarity  with  its  virtues  will  breed 
not  contempt  but  confidence. 


Harry  J.  Vier,  (Med.)  Ti. 
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Realizing  that  the  coming  week  brings  the  first  term  to  a 
close,  each  member  of  the  class  is  vigilantly  striving  to  push  those 
grayish  shadows  of  indistinct  perceptions  aside  and  to  replace 
in  their  stead  brilliant  rays  of  wisdom,  assuring  success  to  all. 

Our  work  thus  far  may  be  likened  unto  the  hands  of  a clock 
which  “while  they  make  hourly  approaches  to  their  point,  yet 
proceed  so  slowly  as  to  escape  observation.” 

Our  record  thus  far  however  shows  no  signs  of  aversion  to 
application,  so  it’s  to  be  expected  that  our  professors,  reflecting 
on  their  students,  will  not  find  us  degenerating  into  sloth  and 
luxury,  as  Alexander  the  Great  found  his  friends.  Alexander 
told  his  friends  “it  was  a most  slavish  thing  to  luxuriate,  but  a 
most  royal  thing  to  labor.”  We  shall  labor. 

Our  course  in  physical  diagnosis  continues  to  be  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

Dr.  McAulliffe  seems  to  know  no  monotonous  side  of  his 
work,  or  at  least  his  listeners  can  recognize  none. 

Up  to  date  we  have  completed  a thorough  review  of  the 
structure,  relations  and  functions  of  the  normal  body  and  have 
already  begun  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  such  morbid  pro- 
cesses and  deviations  from  the  normal  as  are  of  most  importance 
in  diagnosis. 

Prof.  McAuliffe’s  labors  seem  to  find  their  recompense 
only  in  the  joy  that  comes  to  the  true  physician  who  toils  for  the 
advancement  of  science  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind. 

Another  clinical  course  has  been  added  to  our  schedule. 

The  clinic  is  held  in  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  under  the 
instructions  of  Dr.  Shipera. 


Edward  F.  Walsh,  (Med.)  ’u. 
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The  Law  School  in  general  and  the  Third  Year  Class  in 
particular  extend  to  the  members  of  the  football  team  their 
congratulations  upon  their  success  during  the  season  just  passed. 
Although,  perhaps,  the  Law  School  does  not  manifest  the  same 
interest  in  the  games  that  the  Academic  Department  displays, 
yet  those  that  represent  Fordham  on  the  athletic  field  may  feel 
assured  that  they  have  no  more  faithful  adherents  than  the  law 
students  in  their  contests,  who,  if  circumstances  were  other  than 
they  are,  would  not  fail  to  show  their  loyalty. 

The  word,  “circumstances,”  is  rather  vague  in  its  meaning 
and  there  might  be  found  some  one  who  would  ask  what  these 
circumstances  are  before  they  would  be  willing  to  credit  the  law 
men  with  the  loyalty  they  profess. 

They  are : first,  the  time  of  the  lectures ; second,  the  realiza- 
tion that  in  a few  short  years  the  cold,  cold  world  will  have  to 
be  entered,  and  that  it  would  behoove  him  that  would  not  be 
overcome  to  equip  himself  for  the  fight;  and  last,  the  dreaded 
bar  examination  that  ever  remains  to  goad  any  loiterer  along 
the  “thorny  path  of  knowledge.” 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  class  for  the  ensuing  year 
which  took  place  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  class  had  the 
following  result:  President,  John  D.  Lyons;  Vice-President, 
Thomas  F.  Connolly;  Secretary,  John  F.  Conway;  Treasurer, 
John  N.  Scelsa;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Edward  F.  Jordan. 

The  election  was  unanimous,  and  after  the  announcement 
of  the  result  Sergeant-at-Arms  Jordan,  who  had  been  elected  to 
succeed  himself,  standing  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  his  six  feet 
two  inches,  thanked  the  members  of  the  class  for  the  flattering 
expression  of  their  confidence  in  him,  and  assured  them  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  conduct  his  office  during  the  ensuing  year  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  it  during  the  past, 
“with  charity  towards  none  and  malice  towards  all.” 
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At  the  class  meeting  at  which  the  election  of  officers  took 
place  a committee  to  arrange  for  a class  dinner  was  appointed. 
After  the  committee  had  considered  several  of  the  leading  New 
York  eating-houses,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  dinner  at  Reisen- 
weber’s  on  58th  Street,  on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  nth,  1909. 

The  members  of  the  class  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
number,  Mr.  William  F.  S.  Wood,  who  died  after  a few  days’ 
illness,  on  Saturday,  December  nth.  Mr.  Wood  entered  the 
class  during  its  first  year  in  the  Law  School  and  soon  became  a 
favorite  with  both  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  his  fellow 
classmates.  His  genial  disposition  and  upright  character  made 
him  esteemed  as  a friend,  while  the  high  standard  of  scholarship 
that  he  always  maintained  marked  him  as  one  that  would  reflect 
credit  upon  those  that  had  instructed  him  in  the  fundamentals 
of  the  profession  that  he  had  chosen.  Dean  Fuller  received  the 
following  letter  from  his  employers,  which  will  serve  to  show 
how  he  was  valued  by  those  that  knew  him : 

New  York,  December  13th,  1909. 

Paul  Fuller,  L.L.D., 

Dean  of  Fordham  University  Law  School. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  announce  to  you  with  regret  the  death  of  William  F.  S. 
Wood,  a member  of  your  school,  who  has  been  clerk  and  student 
in  this  office  for  more  than  twelve  years.  His  death  occurred  on 
Saturday  morning  last,  caused  by  heart  failure  ensuing  an  illness 
of  but  a few  days. 

Mr.  Wood  had  deservedly  won  the  confidence  and  affection- 
ate regard  of  the  several  members  of  our  firm,  as  well  as  our 
office  staff.  He  had  impressed  us  as  a young  man  of  excellent 
promise,  well  fitted  for  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law;  he  was 
a diligent  reader  and  student  of  the  best  literature  and  appeared 
to  us  to  be  endowed  with  a naturally  analytical  mind.  It  has 
been  a pleasure  to  us  to  discuss  with  him  questions  of  law, 
particularly  points  arising  from  discussion  of  the  lectures  at  the 
Law  School,  from  whose  instructions  we  are  confident  he  was 
deriving  a sound  legal  education. 

By  his  death  we  are  deprived  of  a valued  assistant  and  have 
sustained  a personal  loss. 

We  are,  Mr.  Dean,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Holmes,  Rapallo  & Kennedy. 
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Pro-Dean  Gifford  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Wood’s 
mother : 

Dear  Madam  : 

On  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fordham  University  School 
of  Law,  I wish  to  express  to  the  bereaved  relations  and  friends 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  S.  Wood  our  sense  of  sympathy  at  their 
sad  loss. 

Mr.  Wood’s  work  as  a student  in  this  school  was  of  a high 
order,  and  his  untimely  death  is  a great  loss  both  to  the  school 
and  to  the  legal  profession.  His  abilities  and  character  were 
such  that  he  won  the  respect  and  good  will  both  of  the  Facultv 
and  of  all  his  fellow  students. 

Again  expressing  our  deep  sympathy,  I am, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Ralph  W.  Gifford,  Pro-Dean. 

Immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood  a 
class  meeting  was  held  and  the  class  dinner  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  Saturday  evening  was  postponed  indefinitely.  On 
Monday  evening,  December  13th,  1909,  the  class  attended  the 
funeral  services  in  a body. 

The  class  wishes  also  to  express  to  Professor  Dee  its  sincere 
sympathy  at  the  loss  of  his  father. 

Thomas  F.  Connolly,  (Law)  To. 

At  a memorial  meeting  of  the  Class  of  1910  of  Fordham 
Law  School,  held  December  15,  1909,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  : 

Whereas , God  in  His  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  take  from 
this  life  John  Dee,  the  father  of  our  esteemed 
Professor,  Michael  F.  Dee  of  Fordham  Law 
School,  who  thereby  has  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1910 
of  Fordham  Law  School,  do  hereby  extend  to 
Professor  Michael  F.  Dee  our  heartfelt  sorrow  in 
his  sad  bereavement ; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly  and  a copy  thereof  be 
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engrossed  and  transmitted  to  Professor  Michael  F. 
Dee  as  an  expression  of  our  sincere  sorrow. 

Fordham  Law  School,  Class  of  1910, 

John  D.  Lyons,  President; 

Thomas  F.  Connolly,  Vice-Pres. ; 

John  F.  Conway,  Secretary; 

Vincent  H.  Seiler. 

At  a memorial  meeting  of  the  Class  of  1910  of  Fordham 
Law  School,  held  December  15,  1909,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Whereas , In  the  death  of  William  F.  S.  Wood,  our 
Class  has  lost  a conscientious  and  faithful  student, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  as  classmates  recognizing  our 
loss  should  make  a permanent  record  of  our 
appreciation  of  his  character  and  of  our  sorrow 
and  regret  at  his  early  death,  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  sad  and  untimely  death  of  William 
F.  S.  Wood  has  taken  a friend  whose  place  none 
can  fill  and  whose  memory  the  Class  will  always 
cherish;  therefore,  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly  and  a copy  thereof  be 
engrossed  and  transmitted  to  his  mother  and  the 
members  of  his  family,  as  an  expression  of  our 
respectful  sympathy  and  sincere  sorrow. 

Fordham  Law  School,  Class  of  1910. 

John  D.  Lyons,  President; 

Thomas  F.  Connolly,  Vice-Pres. ; 

John  F.  Conway,  Secretary; 

Vincent  H.  Seiler; 

Joseph  P.  Bourke. 


^econD  gear  Class 

The  second  annual  banquet  of  the  class  of  1911,  was  held 
at  Colaizzi’s  restaurant,  Saturday  evening,  December  4th.  After 
an  elaborate  course  dinner  had  been  done  full  justice,  Mr.  Con- 
way as  toastmaster  introduced  Mr.  Walsh  who  responded  to 
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“The  University”  and  emphasized  the  advantages  of  a closer 
union  between  the  departments  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Arts.  The 
next  speaker  was  Mr.  Byrne  who  took  for  his  theme  “The  Trials 
of  Law.”  Mr.  Byrnes’  remarks  were  interlarded  with  humorous 
anecdotes  which  were  none  the  less  appreciated  because  he  fre- 
quently neglected  to  explain  them.  The  storm  of  applause  which 
greeted  the  cessation  of  his  speech  so  disconcerted  Mr.  Byrne  that 
he  pleaded  brain-fag  and  retired  from  the  banquet  chamber.  “The 
School”  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Drummond,  and  his  statement 
that  every  law  school  in  the  city,  though  naturally  reserving  first 
honors  to  itself,  accorded  second  place  to  Fordham,  was  received 
with  cheers.  Mr.  Griffin  was  next  introduced  and  spoke  on 
“Slander  without  Malice,”  which  took  the  form  of  pointed  and 
witty  thrusts  at  various  members  of  the  class.  This  was  followed 
by  the  toast  of  “The  Class”  by  Mr.  Hayes  whose  optimistic 
predictions  were  taken  in  very  good  part.  “This  Pacific  Per- 
formance” was  Mr.  Loughran’s  subject  and  marked  the  final 
chapter  in  the  spirited  contest  which  enlivened  the  class  election. 
Mr.  Loughran  spoke  gracefully  and  forcibly,  and  handled  a del- 
icate matter  in  a way  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Without 
any  knowledge  of  what  was  to  happen  Mr.  Conway  then  in- 
troduced Mr.  Garrett,  who  was  slated  for  a speech  on  “Sergeant 
Williams  and  Me,”  an  obvious  allusion  to  his  position  as  class 
sergeant-at-arms.  Mr.  Garrett  fumbled  for  a moment  in  a 
large  valise  which  he  had  concealed  beneath  the  table,  and  rose 
with  a bulky  manuscript  in  his  hand.  Then  he  began.  He  in- 
troduced his  remarks  with  a few  touching  references  to  Creation, 
and  the  character  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Before  he  reached  page  27, 
of  his  nicely  typewritten  effort  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Deluge  and  was  getting  into  his  stride.  It  was  while  he  was 
on  Rameses  II.  that  a few  fortunate  individuals  near  the  door 
crept  out  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Garrett 
reached  page  619,  every  diner  but  the  chairman  had  remembered 
a previous  engagement.  At  page  924,  where  Mr.  Garrett  was 
luminously  descanting  on  Socrates  and  Epictetus,  one  of  the 
banquet  committee  returned  out  of  compassion  for  the  chairman 
and  made  a motion  for  leave  to  print  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  latter  declared  the  motion  carried,  but  the  speaker  was  not  to 
be  outwitted  thus  easily.  Banging  the  table  with  his  fist  he 
declared  that  he  would  finish  if  it  killed  him,  and  lining  the 
waiters  up  against  the  wall  he  proceeded  to  read  the  rest  of  his 
history  to  them. 
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Altogether  the  class  banquet  was  a supreme  success.  The 
only  rift  in  the  lute  was  a letter  from  the  manager  of  the 
restaurant  subsequently  received,  which  stated  that  his  waiters 
had  indignantly  quit. 

This  time  it  was  Mr.  Legniti  who  slipped.  His  statement 
ran  something  like  this,  “The  plaintiff  came  into  possession  of  the 
property  under  the  last  will  and  testament  of  his  deseased  father.” 
And  still  they  contend  that  English  is  not  a difficult  language 
for  foreigners  to  master ! 

Casey : “I  meant  to  speak  to  you  about  this  before  the  lecture, 
but—” 

The  Professor:  “Oh  that’s  all  right,  Mr.  Tracey,  I marked 
you  absent  anyway.” 

Tracey,  (overhearing)  : “Oh  what’s  the  use!  !” 

Mr.  Granville  du  Byrne  has  in  course  of  preparation  a 
fetching  little  brochure  bound  in  Full  Morocco  entitled  “Houses 
I have  Broken  Into,  or  The  Diary  of  a Burglar.”  It  is  intended 
as  a sequel  to  “Gates  Ajar.” 


JFirstt  ^ear  Class 

The  theatre  party  and  supper  of  the  class  of  1912,  will  be 
held  during  the  holidays. 

Messrs.  Hefferman,  Henegan  and  Hickey  are,  despite  all 
reports  to  the  contrary,  not  all  three  going  to  the  “Prom.”  Only 
one  of  them  will  go.  They  are  yet  guessing  whose  “bid”  will  be 
accepted. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Richard  Flinn,  disregarding  the  ear- 
nest protests  of  his  associates,  continues  to  write  verses. 

Jim  Barrett  has  delivered  himself  of  his  first  legal  opinion: 
“Replevin  lies  for  breach  of  contract,  whereas  trover  is  strictly 
a tort  action.” 

And  by  the  way,  Kahn  yet  maintains  that  two  persons  may 
have  an  absolute  title  to  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

We  wish  to  deny  the  report  that  there  are  men  in  the  class 
who  envy  Mr.  Muldoon  his  popularity  with  the  professors;  or 
who  are  not  anxious  to  know  what  accident  removed  the  what- 
do-you-call-it  from  Haley’s  lip;  or  who  do  not  join  with  us  in 
requesting  Rosenthal  to  refrain  from  his  humorous  (?)  sallies. 

Jno.  W.  Clancy  (Law)  ’12. 


ftetotetos 


“The  Story  of  a Beautiful  Childhood.” 
Compiled  from  the  Journals  of  Joseph  Astley  Gallagher 
by  Katherine  E.  Conway. 

The  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  1909. 


Perhaps  it  is  because  “having  eyes,  we  see  not”  that  we  are 
prone  to  fancy  that  the  life  story  of  a mere  laddie  is  scarce 
worth  the  telling.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Miss  Conway  has  succeeded 
in  making  a most  readable  record  of  the  joys  and  sorrows — alas! 
that  sorrows  should  have  predominated — that  alternated  in  the 
fifteen  short  years  of  life  given  to  Master  Astley  Gallagher. 
Other  and  less  sympathetic  hands  than  hers,  perhaps,  could 
scarcely  have  woven  from  the  scattered  threads  furnished  by  the 
lad’s  diary  and  his  chance  remarks  and  occasional  letters  the 
fabric  of  a story  of  such  simple  charm. 

The  gifted  child  of  gifted  and  cultured  parents,  Astley,  or, 
as  pride  of  ancestry  battening  on  an  extensive  reading  of  Irish 
history  led  the  child  to  call  himself,  The  O’Gallagher,  was,  if 
precocious  far  beyond  his  years,  a thorough  boy  withal.  The 
gift  of  expression,  inherited  it  would  seem  from  a literary  father, 
that  led  him  to  jot  down  in  his  diary  impressions  of  books  and 
current  events  that  had  about  them  the  tone  of  a great  metropoli- 
tan journal,  was  as  heartily,  and  we  fancy  more  sympathetically, 
enlisted  in  noting  the  gratifying  progress  of  a raffle,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  to  go  to  the  equiping  of  the  baseball  team  of  the 
Knights  of  Bunker  Hill,  a boyish  institution  of  sundry  high  aims 
founded  by  Astley  and  some  of  his  young  friends.  And  what  a 
prodigious  reader  he  was ! The  years  of  enforced  confinement 
to  his  home  and  couch,  consequent  on  the  spinal  affection  that  was 
sapping  his  life,  were  given,  almost  every  moment  of  them,  to 
his  books,  books  of  all  sorts,  standard  histories  and  fiction,  the 
modern  “best  seller”  and  multitudinous  magazines. 
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We  are  greatly  in  Miss  Conway’s  debt  for  introducing  us 
to  Master  Astley.  To  know  him,  even,  so  to  speak,  at  three 
removes,  is  to  love  him.  A rare  boy,  truly,  whose  gifts  of  mind 
and  heart  have  merited  for  him  the  monument  of  this  dainty 
volume. 

“The  Romance  of  the  Silver  Shoon,”  by  David  Bearne,  S.J. 

Benziger  Bros.,  New  York.  85  cents  net. 

Another  extremely  pretty  and  interesting  story  from  the 
fertile  pen  of  Father  Bearne.  It  is  quite  a departure  from  his 
usual  type  and  takes  us  back  many  hundred  years,  though  at 
times  the  author  seems  to  be  forgetful  of  this  and  modernizes 
just  a trifle.  The  wit  of  the  King’s  Jester  is  somewhat  below  the 
ordinary,  even  though  he  be  only  a boy  and  a few  of  the  “puns” 
are  really  “bad.”  The  subject  matter,  on  the  whole,  is  character- 
ized by  the  author’s  customary  good  taste  and  creates  in  the 
reader’s  mind  that  salutary  appetite  for  more.  The  two  little 
ballads  of  the  minstrels  are  very  neatly  done.  We  welcome  the 
story  as  a worthy  addition  to  the  treasure  house  of  good  books 
for  catholic  young  people. 

“The  Unbidden  Guest,”  by  Frances  Cooke. 

Benziger  Bros.,  New  York. 

Here  is  a good  catholic  story  which  departs  considerably 
from  the  ordinary.  The  thread  is  neatly  woven  throughout 
though  we  feel  that  the  author  has  missed  an  opportunity  for 
building  up  a really  great  novel.  The  characters,  on  the  whole, 
are  consistently  drawn  and  catholic  young  ladies  will  find  much 
to  admire  and  imitate  in  Eunice  Gordon.  Adam  Gordon  is 
rather  summarily  and  unsatisfactorily  disposed  of,  we  think,  and 
we  could  have  wished  to  hear  more  of  his  daughter’s  life  after 
circumstances  had  changed  as  a result  of  her  separation  from  her 
father.  His  treatment  of  Eunice  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  strong  love  which  he  manifests  for  her  throughout  the  story, 
even  though  he  were  acting  under  the  stress  of  his  greed  for 
money.  The  style  is  clear  and  the  diction  choice  and  we  feel  that 
the  tale  will  be  productive  of  much  interest  and  good  in  all  who 
read  it. 


E.  P.  T. 
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TO  review  Liszt’s  musical  life  necessarily  means  to  contem- 
plate the  prodigious  talent  of  his  childhood,  his  marvelous 
power  as  a virtuoso,  and  his  skill  as  a composer  even  in 
his  old  age.  It  was  poetic  rhythm  that  gave  Liszt  the  passion  he 
had  for  the  instrument  which  he  metamorphosed  from  a veritable 
wooden  box  to  a full  stringed  orchestra.  No  one,  past  or  present, 
has  ever  been  able  to  manipulate  a sonata,  simple  or  difficult, 
with  the  accurate  grace  and  technical  ease  of  Liszt ; and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  Liszt  is  entitled  to  be  called  “the  world’s 
greatest  pianist.” 

Liszt  was  born  October  22,  1811,  in  Raiding,  a small  town 
situated  near  Oedenburg.  Though  then  reduced  in  circumstances, 
his  parents  could  boast  of  noble  ancestry.  A musical  atmosphere 
enveloped  his  very  infancy,  for  his  father  was  something  of  a 
musician,  and  was  a frequent  visitor  at  Eisenstadt  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  great  Hayden,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  a decided  interest  in  his  talent,  allowing  him  to  substitute 
in  a famous  band  at  that  place.  Here,  too,  he  met  Chubini  and 
Nepomuk  Hummel,  the  latter  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
as  a musician.  But  alas ! fate  was  unkind  to  Adam  Liszt. 
His  great  musical  talent  was  permitted  to  remain  only  partially 
developed,  while  he  sank  into  the  position  of  Steward  to  His 
Highness,  Prince  Esterhazy. 
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But  Adam  did  not  permit  his  son’s  genius  to  be  smothered. 
He  required  Franz  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  at  the 
piano.  The  boy’s  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  advantage 
of  his  sensitive  and  eccentric  nature,  fostered  in  him  a passionate 
love  for  religion.  Thus  his  wonderful  career  as  virtuoso  and  as 
abbe  is  traceable  to  his  two-fold  impression  of  his  early  years. 

His  father  no  doubt  was  amazed  at  the  wonderful  talent 
of  the  boy,  and  perhaps  also  slightly  alarmed  at  his  untiring 
application  to  the  piano.  Yet  he  could  not  but  feel  a thrill  of 
pride  at  the  genius  which  his  son  revealed. 

However,  ambitious  as  he  was  for  the  success  of  his  son’s 
musical  career,  he  was  too  poor  to  educalte  him  for  that  pro- 
fession. 

Here  six  Hungarian  nobles  enter  upon  the  scene  and  offer 
to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  Thereupon  the  Liszt  family 
move  to  Vienna,  and  the  education  of  the  boy  continues. 

At  Vienna,  Czerny — the  great  Czerny — took  the  boy  in 
hand  and  taught  him  the  first  theories  of  music.  Here  he 
studied  assiduously  for  eighteen  months  and  in  the  end  he  was 
able  to  face  the  world,  a prodigy. 

But  the  music  that  thrilled  the  child  was  not  the  concertos 
and  sonatas  of  the  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century;  nor  did 
he  care  for  the  largos  and  allegrettos  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  the  wild  weird  songs  of  the  Magyars  that  appealed  to 
his  genius,  with  such  intensity  that  in  time  to  come  he  would 
devote  his  entire  musical  talent  to  the  songs  of  the  Hungarian 
gypsy.  From  these  melodies  come  his  nineteenth  Hungarian, 
Rhapsodies. 

The  stringed  instruments,  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  and  the 
mournful  tragic  chants  of  the  Magyars  filled  his  quivering  soul 
to  overflowing  with  fiery  enthusiasm  for  their  weird  music. 

Beethoven  was  his  ideal  man.  In  him  the  young  Liszt  saw 
everything.  And  one  memorable  evening  in  April,  1823,  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  while  playing  at  a concert  at  Paris, 
whom  should  he  see  sitting  before  him,  watching  every  move- 
ment of  his  fingers,  but  the  great  Beethoven!  Truly  this  was 
a triumph.  And  that  night  he  played  as  he  had  never  played 
before;  for  then — if  only  for  then — he  was  a virtuoso. 

The  concert  ended  with  a crash  of  prolonged  applause : and 
the  great  Beethoven  came  forward  and  kissed  the  little  perform- 
er, welcoming  into  the  musical  world  the  child  who  was  without 
a rival  at  the  piano. 
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Only  the  strict  supervision  of  the  conscientious  father  saved 
the  young  artist  from  the  dangers  which  adulation  threatened. 
He  kept  his  son  secluded  as  much  as  possible  from  the  throngs 
of  admiring  friends,  from  the  enthusiastic  praises  of  the  banquet 
hall,  and  all  that  storm  of  applause  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
fame. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  experienced  the  conflict  be- 
tween his  religious  predilections  and  his  father’s  wishes  for 
his  musical  career.  But  his  mother,  knowing  that  this  attitude  of 
mind  was  only  temporary,  and  knowing  well  his  personal 
peculiarities,  at  length  persuaded  him  to  give  up  his  present 
notion  of  becoming  a religious,  and  the  thought  of  the  habit  and 
the  cell  were  banished  for  the  nonce. 

When  Franz  was  nineteen,  the  great  Revolution  of  1830 
re  out,  and  of  course  nothing  would  suit  the  young  man 
oetter  than  to  take  up  a gun  in  defence  of  his  country.  Once 
again  his  mother  was  torn  with  apprehension;  but  her  maternal 
influence  prevented  him  from  leaving.  While  at  home  he  con- 
soled himself  by  writing  the  “Revolutionary  Symphony.” 

In  1831  on  hearing  Paganini,  he  was  racked  with  the 
desire  to  emulate  this  master,  and  it  is  said  of  him,  at  this 
period,  that  when  he  chose,  he  could  play  a piece  with  such  force 
as  to  create  a stringed  orchestra  effect  on  the  piano ; yet  when  his 
mood  changed,  he  played  tenderly,  exciting  in  the  hearts  of  his 
intensely  subdued  audience  a mysterious  feeling  of  love  for  the 
man,  who  by  some  hypnotic  power  held  them  in  a trance-like 
rapture. 

But  ever  and  anon  he  felt  the  old  Magyar  throb  in  his  heart ; 
and  one  summer  day,  when  he  was  twenty-seven,  he  fled  from 
his  piano  and  his  triumphs,  to  the  swarthy  gypsies  in  the  black 
woods  of  Hungary. 

There  he  lived,  enraptured  by  their  heterogeneous  songs, 
and  fascinated  by  their  gruesome  stories  and  weird  dances. 
“Liszt  Ferencz”  was  one  of  them.  They  did  not  know,  nor 
did  they  care  to  know,  that  he  had  come  to  learn  the  secret  of 
their  music.  They  knew  only  that  he  was  a wanderer  like  them- 
selves, and  a member  of  their  tribe. 

Their  music  existed  only  in  fragmentary  bits  of  improvis- 
ation that  was  subject  to  many  variants  which  do  not  come  under 
the  laws  and  by-laws  of  regular  art;  but  yet  their  fascinating 
melodies  told  on  the  heart  of  young  Liszt,  who  later  used  some 
of  these  fragments  for  themic  value. 
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When  he  had  grasped  a clear  idea  of  their  peculiar  strains  he 
went  back  to  his  piano  refreshed,  and  ready  to  launch  out  his 
famous  Hungarian  gypsy  music. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  where  he 
was  received  with  almost  unparalleled  enthusiasm;  and,  when 
obliged  to  respond  to  a glowing  toast  in  his  honor  at  a patriotic 
banquet,  he  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  guests  for  “responding 
in  the  French  tongue  though  from  a Hungarian  heart.”  From 
that  time  his  smoldering  patriotic  nature  burst  forth  with  new  life 
and  vigor.  Thenceforth,  Liszt,  the  unparalleled,  played  naught 
but  Hungarian  music. 

From  1838  to  1847  ^ie  was  traveling  and  displaying  his  art 
all  through  Europe,  evoking  everywhere  outbursts  of  enthusiasm. 
In  1865  concluding  a triumphant  whirl  of  lengthy  recitals,  he 
found  himself  in  Rome  before  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.  who 
hailed  him  as  a second  Palestrina. 

Years  before,  when  Liszt  had  first  thought  of  taking  re- 
ligious vows,  his  mother  remonstrated.  Now  there  was  no 
one  to  hold  him  back,  his  only  child,  Cosima,  having  already 
grown  to  womanhood. 

To  Liszt,  Rome  was  the  consummation  of  all  Europe, 
nature,  the  arts,  and  above  all,  real  church  music  were  here  to 
be  found  in  their  highest  perfection.  In  1879  he  submitted  to 
the  tonsure  and  took  upon  himself  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience.  Thenceforth,  to  the  world  he  was  known  as 
Liszt  the  Abbe.  His  music,  too,  changed  from  his  dashing 
Hungarian  dances  to  the  solemn  attitude  of  the  Mass. 

The  volume  of  his  work  was  enormous.  It  is  known  that 
more  than  twelve  hundred  compositions  came  from  his  pen. 
Of  these,  649  were  original,  and  the  rest  were  transcriptions, 
paraphrases,  etc.  He  was  equally  talented  in  reading  sight  music. 
Apparently  the  most  labyrinthine  scores  were  as  simple  to  him 
as  a Beethoven  sonatine. 

His  Rhapsodies  were  written  after  he  had  abandoned  the 
career  of  virtuoso,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  composed 
at  Weinmar.  These  Rhapsodies  are  as  a rule  solemn  composi- 
tions that  at  times  burst  into  passionate  glory,  like  the  proverbial 
minstrelsies  of  old,  with  the  sad  pathetic  voice  that  could  at 
times  lend  great  strength  to  a fiery  description. 

His  second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  is  to  my  mind  his  fore- 
most composition  of  that  type.  Of  course  it  must  be  distinctly 
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understood  that  I am  not  speaking  as  an  authority,  but  merely 
from  my  own  point  of  view.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
this  is  his  most  popular  composition,  and  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  pieces  ever 
written. 

Of  his  transcriptions,  in  my  opinion,  his  paraphrase  of  the 
quartet  from  Rigoletto  is  the  most  beautiful ; the  simple  rhythm 
that  flows  through  the  piece,  gives  it  a style  of  magnificent  beauty 
which  is  second  to  no  transcription  ever  written. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  compositions  derive  their 
inspiration  from  the  Magyar  land ; all  are  worth  studying,  as  one 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  other. 

At  Palazzo  Bacca  before  a brilliant  audience  he  played  for 
the  last  time  in  his  favorite  Italian  city,  Rome.  He  chose  the 
Thirteenth  Rhapsody  which  in  reality  consists  of  an  andante  and 
a vivace ; yet  by  an  amazing  improvisation  on  his  part,  he  extend- 
ed it  to  nearly  double  its  regular  length!  That  ended  his  last 
tour,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Weinmar  where  he  started  his 
conservatory. 

From  all  parts  of  the  earth  came  ambitious  pupils,  eager 
to  be  taught  by  the  mysterious  ecclesiastic,  who  had  electrified 
the  world  by  his  musical  skill.  But  he  was  getting  old  now. 
The  snow-white  hair  and  the  general  weakness  which  showed 
itself  even  in  his  gentle  features,  warned  him  that  the  end  was 
near,  and  that  he  must  make  ready  to  resign  his  instrument  and 
his  skill. 

On  July  4th,  1886,  he  went  to  Schloss  Colpact  in  Luxen- 
berg  to  visit  Munkacsy,  the  celebrated  Hungarian  painter.  He 
developed  a bad  cold  there  and  on  his  return  he  was  suffering 
with  lung  trouble.  On  the  twenty-first  he  took  to  his  bed,  but 
insisted  upon  arising  the  following  Saturday  and  witnessing  the 
performance  of  Tristan.  The  exposure  was  fatal. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  in  the  year  1886,  the  first  of  pianists, 
the  marvelous  musician  of  Hungary,  the  lover  of  the  gypsies  and 
their  music,  the  gentle,  whole  souled,  unselfish,  ascetic,  world 
renowned  artist-abbe,  Franz  Liszt  died. 


T.  Jerome  Fitzpatrick,  (B.  S.)  T3. 


Ctjat  S»opl)omore  Dinner 


^nopHOMORE  Dinner  Arrangement  Committee  will  meet 
at  3.30  this  afternoon,  Monday,  in  Hall’s  Hotel.”  As 
the  students  of  Northern  University  entered  the  college 
gymnasium  on  a certain  Monday  morning  in  January,  they 
beheld  the  above  notice  tacked  up  on  the  bulletin  board.  The 
sophomores  had  decided  that  they  would  hold  their  annual  dinner 
on  the  following  Saturday  evening;  and  the  freshmen  had 
decided  that  their  rivals  would  not  hold  that  dinner.  Conse- 
quently, the  entire  student  body  took  an  interest  in  the  affair, 
which  gave  promise  of  being  decidedly  interesting,  especially  if 
the  lower  classmen  carried  out  all  the  threats  they  had  made. 
Great  excitement  prevailed  among  the  freshies  on  this  particular 
morning  as  they  read  the  announcement.  They  were  talking 
earnestly,  each  one  suggesting  some  plan  by  which  the  meeting 
might  be  broken  up,  when  Dick  Hanlon,  their  class  president, 
a small,  slight  chap  of  about  nineteen,  entered  the  gymnasium. 

“Hello,  Dick,”  cried  his  classmates  the  moment  they  saw 
him,  for  he  was  exceedingly  popular  with  his  fellows,  “what  do 
you  think  of  this?”  and  they  led  him  over  to  the  bulletin  board. 

Hanlon  read  the  notice  slowly,  and  then  laughed  heartily. 
“What’s  the  joke?”  his  companions  asked.  “Oh,  nothing!”  he 
replied,  and  laughed  again.  “But  say,  fellows,”  and  the  presi- 
dent had  now  grown  serious,  “this  meeting  will  have  to  be 
broken  up.  You  fellows  will  have  to  go  down  to  Hall’s  this 
afternoon  and  spoil  the  sophs’  plans.  It’s  too  bad  I can’t  go 
with  you,  but  really  I have  a very  important  engagement,  and  I 
cannot  possibly  break  it.  However,  I think  the  whole  freshman 
class  can  rout  a committee  of  three  sophs  without  my  assistance.” 
Then  the  bell  rang,  and  the  students  left  for  class,  thinking  of 
the  studies  assigned  for  the  day  (?). 

The  members  of  the  sophomore  class  were  in  excellent 
spirits  that  morning  before  class  began;  they  all  laughed  heartily, 
they  winked  knowingly  at  one  another,  they  slapped  each  other 
on  the  back,  they  shook  hands  with  one  another.  There  was 
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something  in  the  wind.  Class  ended  at  3 P.  M.  that  day,  and 
at  3.10  not  a freshman  was  to  be  found  on  the  campus  or  in  any 
of  the  buildings.  At  3.15,  the  arrangement  committee  for  the 
sophomore  dinner,  composed  of  Tom  Forbes,  the  class  president, 
Harold  Denton  and  Jim  Clark,  boarded  a car  bound  in  the 
direction  of  Hall’s  Hotel.  After  a ride  of  about  fifteen  minutes 
the  trio  found  themselves  nearing  the  unpretentious  hostelry, 
but  they  showed  no  signs  of  wishing  to  leave  the  car.  As  they 
sped  past  the  hotel  and  beheld  a crowd  of  young  men  standing 
before  the  door,  they  burst  into  a hearty  laugh.  “Oh,  those  poor, 
simple  freshies,”  exclaimed  Forbes.  “A  clever  ruse,”  declared 
Denton,  while  Clark  remarked,  “It  worked  like  a charm.”  After 
another  fifteen  minute  ride,  the  sophs  found  themselves  at  the 
terminal  of  the  trolley  line,  and  alighted  from  the  car.  Not 
far  away  stood  the  Ariston  Hotel,  this  and  Hall’s  being  the  only 
ones  in  the  small  college  town,  and  thither  the  students  directed 
their  steps. 

The  head  waiter  at  the  Ariston  seemed  rather  surprised 
when  the  three  young  men  entered  the  dining  room,  for  it  was 
very  seldom  that  this  hotel  was  patronized  by  any  of  the 
Northern  students,  since  Hall’s  was  only  half  as  far  from  the 
college  grounds.  “Well,  fellows,”  said  Forbes,  as  the  committee 
seated  themselves  at  a table,  “I  guess  coffee  and  sandwiches  will 
go  pretty  well  on  a cold  day  like  this ; where’s  the  waiter  ? There 
he  is  at  that  corner  table  there,”  said  Denton.  The  waiter  was 
having  his  own  troubles;  he  had  just  set  an  order  before  the 
only  other  diner  in  the  room,  an  old  gentleman,  and  inquired 
“Coffee,  sir?”  The  guest  did  not  answer.  “Coffee,  sir?”  he 
asked  again,  raising  his  voice ; but  no  heed  was  taken  of  him. 
Beginning  to  grow  impatient,  he  bent  over  and  shouted  in  the 
old  man’s  ear,  “Coffee,  sir?”  “What!”  roared  the  guest,  “a 
dollar?  It’s  an  outrage,  sir,  I wont  pay  it.”  “No,  no,”  cried 
the  waiter,  shaking  his  head,  “I  say  will  you  have  coffee?” 
“Oh,”  said  the  diner,  “well  this  must  be  a fine  hotel  if  you 
have  no  coffee.  Never  mind,  I can  get  along  without  it.”  This 
was  too  much  for  the  waiter,  and  he  gave  up  in  disgust.  As  he 
walked  over  to  the  three  sophs  he  pointed  back  over  his  shoulder 
with  his  thumb,  and  remarked  with  a shake  of  his  head,  “Deaf  as 
a post.”  Forbes  gave  the  order,  the  waiter  returned  shortly,  and 
during  the  next  few  minutes  the  trio  were  too  busily  engaged 
to  do  any  talking.  “Now  let’s  get  down  to  business,”  suggested 
Forbes  when  the  food  had  vanished,  “and  since  the  freshies 
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are  patiently  awaiting  our  arrival  at  Hall’s  we  need  fear  no 
interruptions.  We  are  going  to  hold  our  class  dinner  next  Sat- 
urday evening  at  Hall’s;  that’s  what  the  freshmen  think.  But 
in  reality,  the  festivities  will  take  place  at  the  Ariston — what 
are  you  grinning  at,  Clark?”  “Oh,”  replied  Clark,  still  grinning, 
“I  was  just  wondering  if  all  the  food  at  this  resort  is  like  the 
steak  with  which  that  deaf  old  gent  at  the  corner  table  is  strug- 
gling.” The  other  members  of  the  committee  turned,  and  they 
grinned  also.  “Notice  his  whiskers  when  he  chews,”  remarked 
Denton,  “they  look  as  if  they  would  shake  off  every  moment — 
but  we’ll  be  old  ourselves  some  day;  let’s  get  back  to  our  plans.” 
“We  will  hold  the  dinner  here,  then,”  continued  Forbes,  “and  I 
think  we  might  make  the  evening  far  more  pleasant  if  we  could 
present  half  a dozen  captured  freshmen.”  “Fine  idea!  but 
how  are  you  going  to  capture  them?”  demanded  Denton.  “Give 
a fellow  a chance,”  returned  the  president,  “and  Fll  tell  you.  Do 
you  fellows  know  Evelyn  West?”  “Man  alive,”  exclaimed  Clark, 
“she’s  a queen;  wish  I did  know  her.”  “Same  here,”  sighed 
Denton.  “I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance either,”  Forbes  went  on,  “but  without  her  knowing  it 
she  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us.  Now  Miss  West  is  the 
prettiest  girl  in  this  town ; moreover,  she  is  not  the  kind  of  a 
girl  who  will  be  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  every  fellow 
in  college.  People  have  to  prove  their  worth  before  they  can 
gain  her  friendship,  and  I must  say  I admire  her  for  this.  Do 
you  fellows  suppose  that  a half  dozen  freshmen  would  be  very 
apt  to  refuse  an  invitation  to  a surprise  party  to  be  given  in  her 
honor?”  “Tom,  you’re  a wonder,”  shouted  Denton,  while  Clark 
insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with  his  classmate.  “Well,  you 
know  the  rest  of  the  scheme,”  said  Tom,  “we’ll  just  sign  ‘Commit- 
tee’ to  the  invitations,  the  freshies  will  go  to  the  house,  there  will 
be  a band  of  sophs  in  the  bushes  beside  the  lonely  road  which 

leads  to  it,  the  freshies  approach,  the  signal  is  given come  on, 

fellows,  we  must  make  arrangements  with  the  manager  of  this 
hotel;”  and  the  three  sophomores  left  the  dining  room. 

The  manager  of  the  Ariston  soon  learned  that  the  students 
wished  to  hold  their  dinner  at  his  place,  and  showed  the 
committee  the  private  dining-room.  It  was  situated  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  and  was  reached  by  a steep  and 
narrow  stairway,  while  a narrow  doorway  led  into  a small  room 
adjoining.  An  elaborate  menu  was  prepared,  and  arrangements 
were  almost  completed,  when  the  manager  informed  the  collegi- 
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ans  that  the  bill  would  have  to  be  paid  in  advance.  The  sophs 
stormed,  raged,  argued,  begged,  but  the  manager  would  not 
yield.  Finally  the  students  agreed  to  pay,  and  as  Clark,  being 
treasurer,  had  the  full  amount  with  him,  it  was  handed  over  to 
the  manager.  Still  laughing  over  the  way  they  had  fooled  the 
freshmen,  the  committee  returned  to  the  college. 

It  was  almost  six  o’clock  before  Dick  Hanlon  returned, 
having  kept  his  engagement.  “Let’s  hear  all  about  it,  fellows,” 
he  commanded  as  he  met  a group  of  his  classmates  in  the 
gymnasium.  “We  went  to  Hall’s,  but  they  didn’t,”  the  freshmen 
growled  in  a disgusted  tone.  “You  don’t  tell  me,”  said  Hanlon, 
“oh  now,  that’s  too  bad.  But  come  up  to  my  room,  we  have  a 
few  minutes  before  supper  bell  rings,  we  want  to  make  some 
plans  ourselves.” 

That  evening  Harold  Denton  tiptoed  down  the  corridor  and 
entered  Forbes’  room,  where  he  was  joined  a moment  later  by 
Jim  Clark.  “Listen  to  this,”  said  Forbes  as  he  took  a paper  from 
his  desk,  “Dear  Mr.  So-and-So:  You  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  a surprise  party  in  honor  of  the  prettiest  girl  in  town,  at 
her  house,  next  Saturday  evening,  eight  o’clock  sharp.  Kindly 
keep  this  secret  as  we  wish  it  to  be  an  exclusive  affair.  Commit- 
tee.” “That  sounds  good  to  us,”  declared  the  two  visitors  with 
a grin,  “be  sure  to  send  one  of  those  to  Hanlon.”  “Oh,  that 
would  never  do,”  Forbes  explained,  “because  Hanlon  and  the 
other  freshman  leaders  are  so  determined  to  spoil  our  dinner  on 
that  evening  that  they  would  not  consider  the  invitation  at  all. 
We  want  to  get  six  fellows  who  are  not  as  spirited  as  the  others, 
they  will  prefer  the  party,  and  they  will  be  captured.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  far  better  if  we  could  get  Hanlon  and  the  leaders, 
but  ‘freshmen  is  freshmen’  just  as  ‘pigs  is  pigs.’  You  see  I 
did  not  wish  to  mention  the  young  lady’s  name  in  the  invitation, 
but  every  fellow  at  Northern  knows  who  holds  the  reputation  of 
being  the  prettiest  girl  in  town,  and  every  fellow  knows  where 
she  lives.”  “Suppose,”  suggested  Denton,  “we  put  up  a notice 
stating  that  the  dinner  at  Hall’s  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  one  at  Hall’s  certainly  has  been  postponed,  as  we  may  never 
hold  one  there.  This  will  keep  the  other  freshies  from  interrupt- 
ing our  dinner  at  the  Ariston.”  This  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  on  the  following  morning  Forbes  tacked  the  notice  on  the 
bulletin  board,  and  mailed  the  six  invitations. 

Saturday  evening  came  at  last,  cold  and  cloudy.  Directly 
after  supper  the  sophomores  began  to  leave  the  college  in  parties 
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of  two  and  three,  intending,  apparently,  to  visit  the  theatres  in 
the  city,  which  was  several  miles  from  the  university.  As 
the  sophomore  dinner,  according  to  the  bulletin  board,  had  been 
postponed,  the  freshmen  also  began  to  leave  the  building  in  small 
bands.  And  it  was  noticed  that  one  of  these  bands  consisted  of 
six  young  men,  who  seemed  quite  happy.  The  sophs  were  well 
instructed ; twenty  of  them  were  to  join  Forbes,  Clark  and 
Denton  near  the  home  of  Miss  West,  while  the  others  were  to 
assemble  about  a mile  away,  to  await  their  classmates  and  the 
captured  freshmen.  The  little  band  near  the  West  residence 
began  to  grow  impatient  when  Forbes  informed  them  that  it  was 
eight  o’clock,  and  none  of  their  rivals  had  appeared  for  the 
surprise  party.  To  make  matters  worse,  a light  rain  began  to 
fall,  and  the  collegians,  in  disgust,  were  just  about  to  depart, 
when  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  distance.  The  freshies  were 
half  an  hour  late.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  steps,  there 
seemed  to  be  about  six  persons,  and  the  sophs  in  the  bushes  on 
each  side  of  the  road  were  ready.  One  moment  more,  a low 
whistle,  the  sophs  rushed  out  upon  the  roadway,  while  five  badly 
frightened  farmers  yelled  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  Hearing 
the  cries,  Mr.  West  ran  to  a window  and  discharged  an  old 
shotgun ; Mrs.  West  ran  to  another  window  and  screamed ; out 
in  the  yard  a big  mastiff  barked  and  strove  to  break  the  chain 
which  held  him ; and  above  the  din  could  be  heard  the  voice  of  the 
fair  Evelyn  herself  crying  “Sic  ’em,  Nero,  sic  ’em.’’  The  poor 
sophs  had  made  a horrible  mistake,  and  they  took  to  their  heels. 
The  other  band  of  sophomores,  wondering  at  the  delay,  half 
frozen  and  soaked  by  the  rain,  were  walking  toward  the  house 
when  their  retreating  classmates  ran  into  them.  “Where  are  the 
freshies?”  they  demanded.  “Forget  it,”  was  the  disgusted 
answer.  “What  has  happened?”  The  story  was  soon  told. 
“Who  in  thunder  gave  the  signal?”  “Clark  did.”  “Why  in 
thunder  did  he !”  “How  in  thunder  did  I know  they  were 
farmers  and  not  freshies!”  roared  Clark.  Everybody  was  mad. 
Everybody  wanted  to  trounce  everybody  else.  But  in  the 
distance  the  sophs  beheld  the  lights  of  the  Ariston  Hotel,  and  they 
controlled  themselves. 

As  they  approached  the  hotel  they  were  stricken  with  horror. 
They  saw  the  private  dining  room  flooded  with  light,  they  heard 
sounds  of  revelry  issuing  from  within.  The  freshies  were  eating 
their  dinner.  The  unfortunate  sophomores  broke  into  a run  and 
rushed  into  the  hotel.  The  manager  informed  them  that  the 
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diners  had  been  there  over  an  hour,  that  he  thought  they  were 
the  members  of  the  sophomore  class,  and  that  it  did  not  make 
any  difference  to  him  which  class  ate  the  dinner  so  long  as  he 
had  been  paid  for  it.  The  sophs  resolved  to  storm  the  dining 
room,  and  ran  to  the  narrow  stairway  which  led  to  it.  At  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  punishing  a turkey  drum-stick,  stood  Hank 
Harrison,  freshman,  varsity  fullback,  six  feet  six  in  height.  The 
sophs  changed  their  minds  about  storming  the  room,  since  the 
stairs  were  so  narrow  that  only  one  could  ascend  at  a time ; and 
Hank  stood  at  the  top ! 

The  freshmen  continued  to  feast  and  make  merry,  but  their 
rivals  were  not  idle.  They  secured  a long  ladder  from  the  hotel 
stable,  and  placed  it  against  the  window  of  the  small  room  adjoin- 
ing the  dining  room.  One  by  one  they  entered  the  room,  and  to 
their  delight  they  found  that  the  door  between  the  two  rooms 
was  unlocked.  They  were  just  preparing  to  burst  into  the  other 
room,  when  they  heard  a cry  from  the  sentinel  whom  they  had 
left  outside,  and  rushing  to  the  window  they  saw  several  fresh- 
men carrying  away  the  ladder.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
great  commotion  in  the  dining  room,  and  the  sound  of  many 
feet  on  the  narrow  stairway.  The  sophomores  flung  open  the 
door,  and  were  confronted  by  a barricade  of  chairs.  The  freshies 
were  rushing  from  the  room,  and  just  as  the  sophomores  broke 
down  the  barricade  the  last  of  the  enemy,  Dick  Hanlon,  jumped 
out  of  the  room,  slammed  the  door  and  locked  it  from  the  outside. 
The  sophs  were  prisoners!  At  the  sound  of  a “honk,  honk” 
from  the  street,  they  again  rushed  to  the  windows  and  beheld 
the  freshmen  climbing  into  a big  sight-seeing  auto  which  they 
had  hired  from  the  city.  The  car  rolled  along,  its  occupants 
singing  and  giving  their  class  yell.  Near  the  college  gates  there 
was  a pause  in  the  hilarity,  and  a voice  said,  “I  wonder  where 
Dick  Hanlon  had  that  extremely  important  engagement  last 
Monday  afternoon?”  This  remark  was  greeted  by  a roar  of 
laughter,  and  the  freshies  gave  three  cheers  for  their  clever 
little  president. 

The  poor,  unfortunate  sophomores  were  wet,  tired,  hungrv, 
defeated,  disgusted.  They  pounded  on  the  door  until  the  mana- 
ger came  up  and  unlocked  it.  As  Clark  passed  out  of  the  room 
the  manager  handed  him  a note.  “My  dear  Mr.  Clark,”  he  read 
aloud,  “all  the  food  at  this  resort  is  not  like  the  steak  with  which 
that  deaf  old  gent  at  the  corner  table  was  struggling.  Yours 
affectionately,  A.  Freshman.”  “There!”  exclaimed  Denton, 
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“didn’t  I say  that  old  fellow’s  whiskers  looked  queer  when  he 
chewed?  They  were  false.”  “Oh,  let’s  get  home  quick,” 
groaned  Forbes,  and  he  departed  with  his  classmates. 

And  the  members  of  the  sophomore  class  solemnly  declare 
that  if  they  ever  find  the  freshman  who  impersonated  a deaf  old 
man  at  the  Ariston  Hotel  on  a certain  Monday  afternoon  in 
January,  there  will  be  one  more  name  added  to  the  list  of 
deceased  students  of  Northern  University. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  (A.B.)  ’13. 


3Lorelet 


Lorelei,  cease  thy  bewildering  lays, 

Pitiless  lure  to  the  whispering  wave; 

Make  not  thy  song  a sweet  path  to  the  grave ; 
Rule  without  hate  in  the  rivers  and  bays. 

Silver  voiced  Siren ! How  oft  hath  the  gaze 

Of  wanderer  seeking  o’ertook  thee  in  death! 
Guide  thou  the  child  of  thy  soft  sighing  breath 
That  all  the  Ocean  may  echo  thy  praise. 

Art  thou  a maiden  of  beauteous  form, 

Dwelling  alone  by  the  wave-worn  bank, 

Plaiting  thy  hair  in  the  river  moss  dank? 

Or  but  a joyous  mischievous  Elf, 

Turning  with  joy  thy  fair  face  to  the  storm? 

Soft  the  wind  whispers : “She  is  death  itself !” 


Maurice  Ahern,  (A.B.)  ’12. 


Vincent  H.  Isaacs  as  King  John 

Photo  by  Amin  Frances  Levins. 
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My  Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

You  will  permit  me,  I trust,  as  an  interested  spectator  and 
one  who  has  the  welfare  of  Fordham  closely  at  heart,  to  usurp 
a page  or  two  of  your  next  issue  in  expressing  my  opinion  regard- 
ing the  excellent  production  of  King  John,  a few  nights  ago. 
It  roused  up  old  memories  to  see  a Shakespearean  play  once 
again  staged  at  Fordham  and,  though  I must  not  grow  reminis- 
cent and  so  call  upon  you  for  too  much  space,  still  I cannot 
refrain  from  remarking  that  if  there  was  good  reason  for  allow- 
ing the  Shakespearean  spirit  to  lie  dormant  for  so  many  years, 
such  a reason  no  longer  exists.  Nay  more,  so  successful  a 
production  demands  that  the  custom  thus  happily  revived  be 
continued  and  never  again  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

As  I was  on  my  way  to  the  Auditorium  that  evening,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  Nature  herself,  with  a premonition  of 
what  was  going  to  happen,  felt  that  she  could  not  play  her  part 
better  than  by  sending  a perfect  night,  for  such  it  was.  Clear 
and  mild,  with  the  moon  almost  at  full,  a more  ideal  evening 
could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  friends  of  old  Fordham  also  seemed  to  realize  that 
something  unusually  good  was  to  be  presented  because  they  were 
on  hand  in  goodly  numbers.  Every  available  seat  was  taken 
and  many  there  were  who,  failing  to  procure  tickets  beforehand, 
were  content  to  remain  standing  during  the  entire  performance. 
It  was  a representative  and  appreciative  audience  too,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  though  a large  number  came  from  a 
distance,  very  few  left  before  the  end  of  the  last  act. 

The  reason  for  this  will  be  clearly  evident  to  those  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  performance,  for  a rendition  of 
Shakespeare  by  amateurs  is  seldom  attended  with  the  accuracy 
of  interpretation,  finish  in  acting  and  rapidity  of  scene-shifting 
manifested  on  this  occasion.  There  was  scarcely  a hitch  and  not 
a single  unpleasant  delay  and  everything  proceeded  with  the 
regularity  of  a professional  production  in  a large  city  theatre. 
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Promptly  at  the  hour  assigned,  the  curtain  rose  upon  the 
opening  scenes  before  the  walls  of  Angiers  and  I was  impressed 
from  the  very  beginning  with  the  fact  that  nothing  in  the  way  of 
labor  or  expense  had  been  spared  to  make  the  play  a success  in 
point  of  costuming  and  scenic  arrangement.  In  fact,  as  I after- 
wards learned,  the  scenery  was  all  newly  painted  and  used  here 
for  the  first  time,  while  the  costumes  were  the  best  that  could  be 
procured. 

Throughout  the  entire  play,  the  acting  of  King  John,  imper- 
sonated by  Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  ’u,  who  has  appeared  in  Shake- 
spearean roles  before,  was  excellent.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
timidity,  failure  of  memory  or  any  of  the  drawbacks  usually 
noticed  in  the  acting  of  this  part  by  an  amateur.  There  was  a 
tendency  towards  the  tragic  stride  as  he  moved  about  the  stage, 
and  this  was  a fault  common  to  several  of  the  actors,  but  aside 
from  this,  there  was  little  if  any  fault  to  be  found  with  his 
rendition  of  the  part. 

Arthur,  the  role  played  by  Felix  H.  Dixon,  was  probably 
more  naturally  rendered  than  any  of  the  other  parts  that  evening. 
Youth  was  to  be  expected,  but  evidence  of  inexperience  was 
looked  for  in  vain.  The  many  difficult  situations  in  which  he 
was  placed  were  handled  so  nicely  that  much  favorable  comment 
was  elicited.  Especially  was  this  true  during  the  scene  in  the 
tower  where  the  naivete  of  the  young  Prince  is  so  difficult  of 
portrayal,  and  yet,  a closer  approximation  to  the  reality  could 
scarcely  be  desired. 

Faulconbridge  was  ably  impersonated  by  Philip  A.  Mylod, 
Ti,  who  brought  to  the  acting  of  this  part  a great  store  of 
energy,  in  fact,  there  was  just  a slight  tendency  at  times  to 
overdo,  a sort  of  nervous  eagerness  that  detracted  a little  from 
what  was  otherwise  an  excellent  piece  of  acting. 

Albert  J.  King,  as  Hubert,  played  the  part  well.  There  was, 
however  at  times,  a lack  of  zest,  a subdued  tone  about  his  acting 
which  made  one  feel  that  the  part  was  incomplete.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  dialogue  in  which  Hubert  is  accused 
by  Faulconbridge  of  being  the  author  of  Arthur’s  death. 

Edwin  S.  Murphy  who  played  as  Philip,  King  of  France, 
deserves  special  mention  for  general  grace  of  bearing  and  dis- 
tinctness of  enunciation  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  with  which 
he  interpreted  the  part  entrusted  to  him. 


Felix  A.  Dixon  as  Prince  Arthur 

Photo  by  Anna  Frances  Levins. 
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Robert  J.  Silk,  in  his  portrayal  of  Lord  Robert,  was  really 
worthy  of  very  high  commendation.  To  play  the  part  of  one 
bearing  the  burden  of  years  is  never  an  easy  task,  but  in  this 
instance,  it  was  very  well  done  and,  though  a lack  of  distinctness 
in  utterance  was  noticed  in  the  beginning,  this  defect  was  soon 
overcome. 

Cardinal  Pandulph,  was  played  by  Maurice  Ahern.  He 
seemed  eminently  fitted  for  the  part,  but  there  was  a certain 
stiffness  and  failure  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  which 
disappointed. 

Unfair  though  it  may  seem  to  them  because  of  their  ex- 
cellent acting  and  generosity,  it  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  for 
me  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  other  members  of  the  cast,  else  I 
should  do  what  I fear  I have  already  done,  transgress  the  bounds 
of  your  patience  and  good  nature.  But  really,  I must  say  that 
the  players  of  the  minor  parts  were  quite  as  perfect  in  their  degree 
as  those  who  stood  higher  in  importance.  Nor  can  I pass  over 
the  supernumeraries,  so  often  neglected.  Their  work  was  care- 
fully and  well  done  and  a share  of  the  laurels  belongs  to  them. 

To  conclude,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  say  that  I feel  very 
proud  of  the  Fordham  boys  and  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  the 
evening’s  pleasure  which  was  granted  me.  I cannot,  nor  can 
those  who  witnessed  the  splendid  performance,  fail  to  realize 
the  labor  which  its  preparation  must  have  entailed.  There  must 
have  been  innumerable  and  tedious  hours  of  rehearsal  and  I 
congratulate  the  young  men  on  the  results  of  their  evident  fidelity 
to  these.  But  especially  do  I congratulate  the  Reverend  Mod- 
erator of  Dramatics,  Mr.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  upon  whom 
the  burden  of  the  preparation  must  have  weighed  heavily  and 
to  whom  the  major  portion  of  the  credit  is  due ; and  I trust  that 
the  vigorous  initiative  impulse  given  under  his  direction  will 
leave  its  effect  on  the  years  to  come  in  the  way  of  many  even 
more  successful  productions. 

Believe  me 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenyth  Benton. 


December  31st,  1909. 
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BENJAMIN  DISRAELI  was  born  of  humble  parents  in  the 
year  1804,  in  a library,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
for  his  father  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  books  and 
converted  every  room  in  the  house  into  a miniature  library.  His 
early  years  were  spent  at  various  private  schools  where  that 
sticktoitiveness,  if  I may  be  pardoned  for  coining  the  word,  which 
had  been  born  in  the  boy  was  first  brought  out.  It  was  here  too 
that  that  power  of  saying  a thing  of  great  moment  in  a few 
words  and  yet  making  those  few  words  so  forcible  that  the 
thing  appeared  of  world- wide  importance  first  manifested  itself. 
In  1831,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  began  his  political  career 
as  a radical  and  presented  himself  as  a candidate  for  parliament 
but  was  defeated.  In  1835,  leaving  the  ranks  of  the  radicals  he 
joined  the  tories,  but  was  rejected  as  a candidate  for  parliament 
from  Taunton.  Undeterred,  however,  by  his  first  two  political 
reverses  he  presented  himself  for  election  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  district  of  Maidstone,  and  in  1837  we  find  him 
entering  the  British  legislative  body  on  what  proved  to  be  the 
first  stage  of  his  triumphal  march  toward  the  goal  of  his  life, 
the  prime  ministership. 

Even  before  entering  upon  his  political  career  he  had  won 
distinction  by  his  literary  efforts.  Already  he  had  published 
three  novels,  Vivian  Grey,  The  Young  Duke  and  Contarini 
Fleming,  the  last  of  which  evoked  praise  from  the  lips  of  no 
other  than  Goethe ; and  Heine,  a prominent  critic  of  the  day, 
referred  to  it  as  unequalled  in  Modern  English  Letters.  He 
moved  about,  too,  in  the  very  cream  of  English  society  for  his 
terse  remarks  and  witty  epigrams  made  him  a welcome  guest 
at  the  homes  of  even  such  men  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the 
Rothschilds.  The  future  that  lay  so  brightly  illuminated  before 
him,  as  a man  of  letters,  did  not  however  appeal  to  him.  It  was 
his  ambition  to  hold  spellbound  by  his  oratory  the  British  Com- 
mons as  Burke  and  Fox  had  held  them  but  a few  years  before. 
He  wished  even  to  go  further  than  they  went  for  the  ardent 
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desire  of  his  whole  life  was  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  destiny  of 
his  country.  Now  his  chance  had  come.  Never  before  had  a 
young  man  entered  the  House  of  Parliament  under  more  auspi- 
cious circumstances.  He  was  already  somebody.  He  had 
written  successful  books  which  had  displayed  a pleasing  origin- 
ality and  no  mean  ability.  He  enjoyed  a reputation  as  a drawing 
room  favorite  among  the  political  and  social  powers  of  the  day. 
Above  all  he  was  eminently  fitted  both  in  personal  appearance 
and  by  education  to  acquit  himself  creditably  before  any  body 
of  men.  Yet  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  speech  before  the 
representatives  of  all  Britain,  he  proved  a miserable  failure  in 
one  sense,  but  an  unqualified  success  in  another.  For  the  failure 
belonged  only  to  the  British  Commons,  the  success  to  Disraeli. 

The  time  Disraeli  chose  for  the  delivery  of  his  maiden 
speech  was  most  unfortunate.  In  the  first  place,  allied  against 
him  on  the  question  for  debate,  whether  or  not  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  conducted  himself  properly  in  subscribing  to  the 
fund  for  aiding  Protestant  candidates  in  Ireland  against  Catho- 
lics who  were  successful  in  election,  were  both  his  friends  and 
enemies.  There  were  Bulwer  and  Duncombe,  men  who  but  a 
short  time  ago  had  chatted  with  him  across  the  table  at  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  Lord  John  Russel, 
whose  worship  by  the  Whigs,  he  had  likened  to  ancient  insect- 
worship.  There  were  Lord  Palmerston  and  Joseph  Hume,  both 
of  whom  had  felt  bitterly  the  sting  of  his  pen.  Last  of  all  he 
chose  as  an  antagonist  in  debate  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  and 
most  eloquent  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Daniel 
O’Connell.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  even  under  the 
deadening  volley  of  the  Irish  Brigade  from  the  balcony,  Disraeli 
rose  to  take  his  part  in  the  debate,  a debate  which  had  waxed 
so  fierce  that  the  speaker  had  already  threatened  to  leave  the 
chair. 

The  speech  was  elaborately  prepared,  too  elaborately  per- 
haps. There  were  passages  in  it  which  soared  high,  too  high, 
above  the  ordinary  flight  of  eloquence,  and  instead  of  producing 
the  desired  effect,  only  served  to  provoke  laughter  in  the  peevish 
and  highly  nervous  audience.  A notorious  illustration  of  this 
is  a certain  passage  in  the  speech  which  referred  to  O’Connell  as 
a skulker  and  afraid  to  look  his  antagonist  in  the  face.  O’Con- 
nell, realizing  the  state  of  the  audience  and  perceiving  the  slip 
of  his  opponent  jumped  up  and  advancing  boldly  from  his  seat, 
stood  bolt  upright  in  the  aisle,  his  lusty  chest  expanded  high  and 
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his  small  gray  eyes  glaring  defiance  at  the  speaker.  The  effect 
was  complete,  the  point  fell  flat,  the  remark  had  lost  all  its 
meaning.  Disraeli,  completely  unnerved  by  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  move  of  O’Connell,  soon  drew  his  speech  to  a close, 
but  not  before  he  had  uttered  those  words  so  characteristic  of 
the  man,  “Aye,  sir,  and  though  I sit  down  now,  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  hear  me.”  That  last  sentence  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  man’s  whole  life.  He  never  knew  what  defeat 
was  and  it  was  this  more  than  anything  else  that  brought  the 
older  members  of  the  house  to  a realization  of  the  fact  that  here 
was  a genuine  statesman. 

Although  many  at  the  time  who  had  heard  him  thought  he 
had  failed,  there  were  many  calmer  and  more  far-sighted  ones 
who  did  not  condemn  him.  Peel,  when  seen  afterward,  said, 
“Some  of  the  party  may  talk  of  failure ; I say  just  the  reverse. 
He  did  all  that  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  I say  anything 
but  failure.  He  must  make  his  way.”  Sheil,  a parliamentarian 
of  no  mean  ability,  voiced  his  opinion  thus,  “Gentlemen,  I have 
heard  all  you  have  to  say  and  what  is  more  I heard  this  same 
speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli ; and  I tell  you  this,  that  if  ever  the  spirit 
of  oratory  was  in  a man,  it  is  in  that  man ; nothing  can  prevent 
him  from  being  one  of  the  first  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Aye,  and  I know  something  about  that  place,  I 
think;  and  I tell  you  besides,  that  if  there  had  not  been  this 
interruption,  Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  made  a failure.  I don’t 
call  this  a failure ; it  is  a crush.  My  debut  was  a failure  because 
I was  heard ; but  my  reception  was  supercilious,  his  was  malig- 
nant. A debut  should  be  dull.  The  house  will  not  permit  a man 
to  be  a wit  and  orator  unless  they  have  the  credit  of  finding 
it  out.” 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  leading  men  of  the  time  in  regard 
to  Disraeli’s  parliamentary  bow,  men  who  realized  that  had  this 
speech,  renowned  for  its  failure,  been  delivered  when  Disraeli 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  house,  it  would  have  been  greeted 
with  thundering  applause  instead  of  mocking,  derisive  laughter. 

But  whether  the  speech  was  a success  or  failure  it  mattered 
not.  The  speaker  had  at  least  accomplished  one  thing.  He  had 
portrayed  his  individuality  and  had  displayed  that  indomitable 
confidence  which  only  a strong  man  can  afford  to  entertain.  Like 
a man  possessed  of  unlimited  power,  he  did  not  bend  to  the  house 
but  made  the  house  bend  to  him.  He  had  passed  successfully 
through  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  public  school  work,  through 
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the  petty  intricacies  of  drawing  room  etiquette,  through  the 
searching  criticisms  of  the  literary  public  and  now  finally  through 
the  painful  ordeal  of  parliamentary  introduction  and  still  pre- 
served that  even  temper  and  inimitable  individuality  which 
always  marked  him  out  from  all  others — a Disraeli. 

Matthew  C.  Griffin,  (A.B. ) ’10. 


Changes; 


Where  are  the  men  who  rode  away 
On  the  water-wagon,  New  Year’s  day? 
Alas!  my  friends,  I have  to  say 

They’re  off. 

At  9 A.  M.,  I called  on  Sue ; 

Her  cheeks  were  pale  and  freckled  too; 
No  marcels  waved  as  they  used  to  do; 

They’re  off. 

Three  ancient  maids  sat  on  a shelf ; 

Each  said  that  she’d  climbed  up  herself ; 
But  Cupid  came — the  little  elf ; 

They’re  off. 


George  C.  Denneny,  (A.B.)  To. 


iFenelon,  tlje  preceptor 


“The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 
Gang  aft  a-glee. 

An’  lea’e  us  nought  but  grief  an’  pain 
For  promised  joy.” 

Burns’  “To  a Mouse.” 


FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.  What  a world  of  imagery 
that  name  conjures  up  before  us ! Its  very  euphony  seems 
to  suggest  the  courteousness,  the  gallantry  and  the  grace 
of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze.  We  see  once  more  the  brilliant 
equipages  of  the  nobles  as  they  pass  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  Paris  on  their  way  to  Versailles.  We  hear  again  the  rustling 
of  silks  and  laces,  the  merry  laughter  and  softly  spoken  “Mercis” 
of  the  anteroom ; we  are  present  like  unseen  beings  of  a distant 
world  among  the  brilliance  and  the  wit  of  the  court  of  Le  Grand 
Monarque.  By  the  magic  of  a name  we  are  taken  up  in  the 
strong  arms  of  Imagination  and  transported  o’er  the  sea  of  Time 
to  the  glorious  France  of  other  days.  Francois  de  Fenelon  was 
distinguished  as  priest  and  as  bishop,  as  author,  controversialist 
and  preceptor.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  preceptor  that  he  will  engage 
our  attention  in  this  essay. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  vanity  or  his  foresight 
impelled  Louis  to  appoint  Fenelon  as  preceptor  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Madame 
de  Sevigne  immediately  wrote  that  “St.  Louis  could  not  have 
made  a better  choice  and  that  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon  was  a man 
of  rare  intelligence,  knowledge  and  piety,”  the  king  received 
calmly  the  compliments  which  were  lavishly — may  we  put  it 
fawningly — heaped  upon  him  by  courtiers  and  clergy  alike.  But 
when  the  people,  the  common  people,  seeing  the  provision  which 
the  king  had  made  for  their  future  welfare  and  the  dignity  of 
the  French  throne  by  appointing  the  seemingly  most  competent 
instructor  in  all  France  to  impart  knowledge  and  implant  virtue 
in  the  heart  of  the  prince  who  was  to  rule  over  their  children, 
they  shouted  their  approval  and  their  approval  pleased  the  king. 
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It  made  him  feel  more  a king  than  ever.  Scholars  searched 
history  to  find  a parallel  for  this  choice,  a parallel  that  would 
reflect  equal  credit  upon  the  king  and  the  tutor.  History  yielded 
a solitary  instance — the  choice  of  Aristotle  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
for  the  office  of  instructor  to  his  son  who  afterward  became 
known  to  the  world  as  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  would  call  Fenelon  a seven- 
teenth century  exponent  of  our  modern  elective  system  of  educa- 
tion. We  might  fill  a library  with  lengthy  conjectures  as  to 
whether  or  not  his  method  was  a credit  to  him  or  only  a mistaken 
ideal  impossible  of  achievement  in  his  own  or  any  other  age ; 
whether  it  was  suited  to  develop  greatness  or  only  to  entertain 
the  indolent.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Burgundy  never  went  to 
school  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Like  Doctor  Johnson,  in  his 
youth,  he  read  what  he  liked,  observed  what  he  liked,  and  studied 
only  what  pleased  him  at  his  own  good  convenience.  But  here 
we  must  insert  a word  of  praise  for  Fenelon’s  cleverness.  He 
managed  so  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  boy  that  Burgundy’s 
dispositions  turned  into  the  channels  of  study  that  the  Abbe  had 
mapped  out  for  him.  He  made  the  hours  of  study  so  informal 
that  they  had  more  the  atmosphere  of  the  salon  than  of  the 
class  room.  Master  and  pupil  conversed  freely  together  on  the 
subjects  of  history,  politics  and  the  science  of  war,  which  were 
considered  by  Fenelon  as  the  proper  foundation  of  the  education 
of  a prince  destined  some  day  to  rule  a warlike  nation.  The 
duke  was  always  encouraged  to  give  his  opinions  first,  because 
in  that  way  the  Abbe  thought  to  develop  his  power  of  judgment, 
and  ability  to  perceive  rapidly  the  most  important  points.  For 
this  purpose  Fenelon  used  his  own  books  on  morals  and  politics 
as  reference  works.  But  he  presented  them  in  such  a pleasing, 
easy  way  that  the  young  duke  was  led  to  read  eagerly  and  of  his 
own  accord,  the  “Dialogues,”  the  “Fables”  and  the  “Telemaque,” 
works  which  were  written  solely  with  the  purpose  of  making  him 
realize  that  he  was  one  day  to  rule  France,  which  was  not  to  be 
the  France  of  his  grandfather,  but  an  ideal,  almost  a visionary 
realm. 

The  “Dialogues”  and  “Fables,”  composed  by  the  preceptor 
for  the  benefit  of  his  pupil,  magnificent  as  they  are  in  their 
execution  and  their  imagery,  present  methods  of  life  and  thought 
which  belong  more  to  man  as  he  should  be  than  as  he  ever 
could  be.  Indeed,  as  St.  Cyres,  Fenelon’s  biographer,  says,  “his 
little  fishes  of  the  Fables  talk  always  like  learned  moralists  of 
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the  sound  school  of  Aesop.”  Each  story,  however,  has  an  appli- 
cation, personal  or  general.  Each  points  an  accusing  moral  at 
the  evils  of  the  court,  its  bad  faith  and  its  tyranny,  and  at  the 
foolishness  and  vanity  of  splendor  without  goodness.  Some- 
times, Burgundy’s  own  sense  of  humor  is  made  use  of,  to  point 
out  his  little  defects,  as  in  the  fable  of  young  Bacchus  who  was 
learning  to  read.  The  young  god,  annoyed  by  a faun  who 
laughed  at  his  mistakes,  shouts : “Elow  dare  you  mock  the  son  of 
Jove?”  But  the  faun  mockingly  replies:  “How  dare  the  son  of 
Jove  make  a mistake?” 

So  too  in  the  “Dialogues  of  the  Dead,”  Fenelon  parades 
before  us  the  characters  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  each  of 
which  presents  his  own  lesson  of  wisdom.  Herodotus  tells 
Lucian  that  too  much  belief  is  better  than  too  little ; Parrhasius 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  criticise  the  art  of  Poussin ; and  so  on. 
But,  like  Cato,  Fenelon  becomes  “too  ardent  against  all  the 
world.”  His  Alexander  is  a madman,  Caesar  a mere  adventurer 
raised  to  power  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  debtors  and  of  wild, 
licentious  women,  while  Richelieu  degenerates  into  a tyrant  and 
a bloody  apostate. 

Yet  the  style  of  the  author  of  the  “Fables”  and  the  “Dia- 
logues” is  graceful,  beautiful  and  even  classically  simple.  Indeed 
Fenelon  was  always  an  ardent  classical  scholar,  especially  of 
Homer,  and  strove  to  imitate  not  only  the  style  but  the  matter 
and  thought  of  the  masters  of  the  early  ages.  But  Homer  and 
Virgil  sang  of  demigods,  heroes,  warriors,  all  of  whom  were 
mythical  personages  and  the  productions  of  a poet’s  brain,  not 
meant  to  form  the  foundation  of  a political  philosophy  like 
Fenelon’s.  The  actions  of  his  characters  are  not  only  beyond 
the  achievement  but  the  ken  of  human  beings. 

The  preceptor’s  conception  of  a sovereignty,  as  expressed 
in  the  “Telemaque,”  was  that  of  a veritable  Utopia,  a visionary 
millenium.  No  doubt  Fenelon  himself  realized  that  he  would 
never  witness  the  achievement  of  his  dreams,  but  he  thought 
that  by  attempting  to  make  the  young  duke  conceive  an  ideal, 
he  would  at  least  drill  into  him  principles  far  in  advance  of  his 
time.  Fenelon  was  the  real  prophet  of  our  present  day  demo- 
cracy. He  it  was  who  laid  down  those  principles  of  representa- 
tive government  by  the  people  which,  although  visionary  and 
impossible  in  that  age,  have  yet  been  realized  to  a great  extent 
and  perfected  in  ours.  But  oh!  through  what  horror  and  sorrow 
and  distorted  vile  conceptions  have  we  arrived  at  this  perfection  ? 


Fenelon,  the  Preceptor 
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Could  Fenelon  have  foreseen  the  terror  and  animalism  of  the 
French  Revolution  would  he  not  have  cut  off  his  right  hand 
rather  than  put  on  paper  his  structure  of  pure  government?  For 
he  gained  as  a disciple  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  that  notorious 
idol  of  anarchy  and  socialism,  whose  words  and  whose  writings 
stirred  up  the  most  bestial,  rotten  elements  in  France  until  they 
rose  and  under  the  pretence  of  seeking  political  freedom  over- 
threw the  government  of  centuries  and  gave  free  rein  to  license 
and  debauchery.  Red,  indeed,  was  the  terror  of  the  French 
Revolution ; red  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  innocents  murdered 
in  the  slandered  name  of  Liberty;  red  in  the  fevered,  burning 
brains  and  devilish  imaginations  of  madmen.  Thus  for  a time 
were  the  golden  principles  of  the  preceptor  laid  low  in  the  dust. 
Ah,  Fenelon,  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  a blessing  if  after  the  last 
great  cataclysm  the  prophet  can  stand  before  the  judgment  seat 
and  proclaim  to  the  assembled  multitude  of  souls : “My  words 
made  only  and  ever  for  truth  and  goodness.” 

In  another  branch  of  the  boy’s  training,  Fenelon  failed. 
His  scheme  was  wrong,  and,  therefore,  no  amount  of  zealous 
labor  or  brilliancy  of  execution  could  make  its  results  anything 
but  a failure.  Under  his  fostering  care  the  young  duke  developed 
a most  scrupulous  disposition,  which  is  little  else  than  a species 
of  insanity,  and  hardly  a fit  recommendation  for  the  future 
occupant  of  a royal  throne. 

This  quality  of  overreligiousness  in  later  life  alienated  from 
the  duke  all  who  might  have  been  his  friends  if  he  acted  like  a 
temperate  being  and  not  a fanatic.  This  result  must  be  charged 
to  Fenelon  because  he  played  too  strongly  upon  the  wrong  chord 
in  the  youth’s  nature.  As  one  writer  expressed  it,  “The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  has  so  ruined  his  reputation  with  all  men  by  his 
religious  excesses,  that  he  may  well  have  to  answer  at  the  bar  of 
Heaven  for  being  too  virtuous.”  There  lies  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  Burgundy  was  too  good,  “too  young  in  this  old 
world,”  too  visionary,  too  studious  of  methods  ever  to  apply 
them.  He  was  always  polishing  his  tools,  and  was  so  absorbed 
in  their  beauty  as  to  forget  their  utility.  Fated  it  was  for  France 
that  neither  the  dauphin  nor  the  duke  was  ever  to  come  to  the 
throne.  The  one  was  a weak  courtier  never  daring  to  think  for 
himself,  the  other  was  a scholar  who  might  apply  to  himself  the 
words  of  the  Danish  Prince, 

“The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.” 
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And  what  was  the  result  of  the  Abbe’s  tireless  labors,  his 
unceasing  watchfulness  and  great  love  for  the  boy?  He  saw 
Burgundy  grow  up  into  a man  too  dogged  in  his  principles,  too 
exacting  of  those  about  him,  a man  silent,  retiring  and  shunned 
by  all.  And  he  saw  him  die,  while  yet  in  his  prime,  a youth 
beloved  by  few,  and  by  many  not  only  hated  but  feared.  What 
a blow  it  must  have  been  to  Fenelon  to  know  that  his  hopes  of 
a Utopia  were  gone,  blotted  completely  out  of  his  life;  that  his 
great  pupil  in  whom  he  had  placed  all  his  expectations  and  upon 
whom  he  had  centered  all  his  hopes,  was  dead,  and  that  despotic 
monarchy  still  sat  upon  the  throne  and  swayed  the  land  in  the 
grim  figure  of  old  Louis  the  Fourteenth!  In  his  agony  he  cried 
out : “I  am  overcome  with  horror  and  sick  to  death  without  an 
illness ; all  my  links  are  broken ; there  is  nothing  left  to  bind 
me  to  the  earth.” 

Fenelon  was  a man  whose  teachings,  tolerant  and  just,  broad 
and  prophetic,  have  done  much,  not  only  for  France,  but  for  the 
great  world  beyond.  A reformer  he  was,  who  worked  to  the 
heart  by  the  pathway  of  the  mind.  An  apostle  proclaiming  a 
gospel  of  liberty  and  goodness  which,  while  destined  to  be  accept- 
ed by  future  ages,  was  rejected  by  his  own.  He  was  a dreamer, 
if  you  will,  yet  in  his  dreams  he  spun  the  web  of  truth,  and 
though  as  the  private  tutor  of  a prince  he  may  have  failed,  yet 
he  bequeathed  to  the  world  lessons  of  wisdom  which  will  continue 
to  be  an  inspiration  to  thoughtful  statesmen  so  long  as  the  classic 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed  shall  endure. 


Maurice  Ahern,  (A.B.)  ’12. 
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«1\  /IEN>’  they  say,  “are  but  children  of  a larger  growth.” 

Ii/I  This,  indeed,  is  true  and  the  process  of  evolution  may 

^ be  traced  not  only  by  physical  resemblances,  but  also 
by  mental  characteristics.  Childhood  is  essentially  an  imagina- 
tive period.  Psychologists  have  painfully  dissected  and  analyzed 
the  workings  of  the  youthful  mind,  but  their  learned  explanations 
and  hypotheses  have  only  obscured  that  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  through  our  own  experiences.  There  was  a time  when 
each  of  us,  by  the  alchemy  of  youth,  converted  an  incongruous 
collection  of  blocks  into  a grand  cathedral,  a rocking  chair  into 
a bucking  broncho,  a dozen  tin  soldiers  into  an  invincible  cohort 
of  hussars,  and  a broom  handle  into  a glittering  sword.  This 
was  the  period  in  which  we  caged  the  placid  watch-dog  and 
exhibited  him  as  a ferocious  grizzly,  and  the  family  cat  was 
a Bengal  tiger.  Yet  in  all  this  we  were  only  “making  believe,” 
and  we  knew  it. 

As  a striking  illustration  that  this  habit  is  not  strictly 
confined  to  childhood  days,  we  need  only  refer  to  our  august 
legislative  body,  the  United  States  Congress.  A short  time  ago, 
they  took  the  tariff  into  custody  for  the  sake  of  reform.  They 
assured  the  country  that  they  were  sincere,  but  the  American 
public,  judging  by  results,  concludes  that  the  Solomons  of  the 
Potomac  are  only  rehearsing  the  ludicrous  pantomimes  of  their 
“make  believe”  days  of  long  ago.  The  tariff  has  been  disguised, 
not  improved,  and  is  still  a fit  subject  for  the  ministrations  of 
some  future  reform  club.  The  recent  action  of  Congress  might 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  expensive.  At  the  best,  it  was  a 
very  crude  exhibition  of  legerdemain. 

This  month  there  will  be  a meeting  of  a football  committee 
whose  avowed  purpose  is  to  revise  the  rules  and  modify  the 
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game.  Let  us  hope  that  the  gentlemen  have  passed  through  the 
first  “make  believe”  stage  of  life  and  have  not  yet  entered  upon 
the  second.  Football  needs  reform.  During  the  past  season, 
it  has  slain  thirty  of  our  young  men,  fatally  injured  twenty,  and 
wounded  a thousand  others  more  or  less  seriously.  A gruesome 
record  for  a college  sport ! 

Professor  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland 
Stanford  University  of  California,  enumerates  the  following 
features  of  the  game  which  demand  elimination:  “(1) 
the  dangerous  system  of  interference;  (2)  mass  play 
and  downs;  (3)  low  tackling  in  the  open  field;  (4) 
play  directed  to  break  down  individuals  of  the  opposite 
side;  (5)  the  domination  of  professional  coaches,  whose  interests 
are  wholly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  college  or  university.” 
The  evils  of  the  present  system  of  interference  are  apparent  to 
every  spectator.  The  man  with  the  ball  is  defended  and  guarded 
by  a number  of  his  team-mates  and  this  formidable  array  must 
generally  be  attacked  and  broken  up  by  a single  individual  of 
the  opposing  side.  The  serious  and  fatal  injuries  received  in 
this  style  of  play  argues  forcibly  for  its  abolition.  In  the  mass 
play  muscle  dominates,  skill  is  at  a discount.  The  heavier  team 
marshals  its  forces  so  that  it  may  attack  its  opponent  at  the 
weakest  point  and  “plough  through”  for  a touchdown.  This 
explains  why  blacksmiths,  stevedores  and  professional  “bouncers” 
are  enlisted  to  attend  college  and  take  a course  in  nature  study 
during  the  football  season.  The  mass  play  offers  a splendid 
opportunity  to  get  at  a good  player  and  put  him  out  of  the  game 
and  this  is  an  opportunity  that  is  eagerly  sought.  Of  course, 
moralizers  with  a convenient  conscience  who  favor  the  game 
will  tell  you  that  football,  as  played  today,  is  a nice,  clean  sport, 
and  will  brand  any  opposition  as  the  frenzied  delirium  of  a 
“lollypop.”  But  ask  any  honest  man  who  has  gone  through  the 
game  and  he  will  admit  that  there  is  more  intentional  injury 
inflicted  during  a mass  play  than  the  most  radical  opponent  of 
the  sport  ever  imagined.  It  frequently  happens  that  certain  men 
of  exceptional  ability  on  both  sides  are  pre-ordained  for  sacrifice. 
The  players  enter  the  friendly  contest  instructed  by  the  coach 
to  put  certain  of  their  antagonists  “out  of  the  game,”  and  this  is 
generally  accomplished  during  a close  formation  or  massed 
manoeuvre.  Yet  these  are  the  tactics  that  are  supposed  to 
develop  a man  morally  and  physically ! But  here  the  supporters 
of  the  game  object  and  say  that  a man  in  good  physical  condition 
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runs  no  risk.  Bone  and  sinew,  unfortunately,  have  their 
limitations,  and  frequently  the  ablest  man  on  the  team  is  the 
victim.  The  officials  are  unable  to  see  these  assaults,  and,  even 
if  they  do,  the  decision  of  an  umpire  cannot  mend  a broken  back 
or  cure  a fractured  skull.  Should  one  of  the  teams  discover  a 
certain  weak  or  particularly  strong  position  in  the  line-up  of  its 
opponent,  all  its  force  is  continually  directed  at  these  points 
just  for  “the  sake  of  true  sportsmanship.”  The  dominance  of 
the  coach  is  another  objectionable  feature  of  the  game  as  it  is 
played  at  present.  His  ambition  seems  to  be  to  make  the  college 
an  annex  to  the  athletic  field,  and  the  professors  mere  super- 
numeraries in  the  academic  life. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  which  the  Committee  must 
consider  unless  they  are  simply  “making  believe.” 

“Eliminate  the  above  features,”  admonish  the  enthusiasts, 
“and  you  kill  the  game.”  All  right!  Let  it  die.  Its  offenses 
are  worthy  of  capital  punishment.  Neither  the  Hercules  of  the 
gridiron  nor  the  Helen  of  the  grandstand  makes  the  college, 
Four  years  ago,  Columbia  abolished  football  and  this,  according 
to  a close  observer,  is  the  result : “It  is  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  Columbia  professors  that  the  autumn  weeks  have  now,  for  the 
first  time,  become  quiet,  orderly,  and  abundant  in  work.  Pre- 
viously serious  academic  work  began  after  Thanksgiving.  Foot- 
ball dominated  everything  until  that  day.  The  tone  of  the 
student  body  has  improved,  and  now  on  the  university  exercising 
ground,  South  Field,  there  may  be  seen  every  afternoon  hundreds 
of  young  men  actively  engaged  in  sports,  in  games  and  physical 
exercise,  where,  during  the  football  period,  there  were  but 
twenty-two  rushing  and  tearing  at  each  other,  while  a few  score 
or  few  hundred  stood  on  the  side  lines  watching  and  cheering.” 

However,  it  is  frequently  easy  to  discover  an  ill  but  difficult 
to  suggest  a remedy.  In  case  the  Committee  on  Rules  fails  to 
accomplish  a real  reform,  what  choice  remains  open  to  the 
authorities  of  the  dissenting  universities?  They  may  profitably 
consider  the  athletic  conditions  existing  at  the  Leland  Stanford 
University  in  California.  President  Jordan  says:  “In  1904, 
at  the  height  of  the  football  controversy  in  California,  the  presi- 
dents and  committees  on  athletics  of  the  two  universities  notified 
the  students  that  no  form  of  football  having  mass  play  would 
be  again  permitted.  The  students  then  adopted  the  Rugby  game. 
It  has  been  tested  for  five  seasons,  and  it  is  wholly  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  The  game  demands  a much  higher  grade  of 
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skill  and  alertness.  It  is  far  more  interesting  to  watch.  It  is 
interesting  to  the  players.  It  is  a sport  and  not  a battle.  As 
with  baseball,  so  with  Rugby,  each  player  must  know  the  game. 
It  is  played  not  in  armor,  but  in  cotton  knee-breeches,  and  there 
have  been  in  five  years  no  injuries  of  any  consequence. 

“The  game  is  now  played  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
California  and  Nevada.  It  attracts  (perhaps  unfortunately) 
larger  numbers  of  spectators  than  the  old  game  ever  did.  It 
is  now  played  in  most  of  the  leading  high  schools  of  California. 
It  is  firmly  and  permanently  established  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
unless,  as  in  the  east,  it  is  modified  to  meet  the  purposes  of 
professional  coaches.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  experience  in 
California  should  be  worth  something  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
east.” 


3 l^igber  (Eonstoeration 

While  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  smoke  raised  about 
football  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  concealing  the  flame,  a higher 
question  has  been  asked  with  an  insistence  that  demands  consid- 
eration. Is  the  professional  spirit  of  sport  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  usurping  the  legitimate  place  of  academic  work? 
This  is  a subject  that  has  disturbed  parents  and  professors  alike. 
The  former,  however,  fearing  to  intrude,  defer  the  matter  to 
the  educators,  while  they  appear  to  accept  the  situation  as  a 
necessary  evil.  In  the  December  issue  of  the  American  Reviezv 
of  Reviews,  the  editor,  Albert  Shaw,  has  the  following  to  say 
in  reference  to  the  abnormal  development  of  athletics  in  Ameri- 
can schools : “It  is  a disgrace  that  the  school  life  of  boys  in  their 
teens  should  not  be  led  in  quiet  and  in  academic  obscurity.  Tt 
is  an  abomination  that  the  sports  of  our  American  college  boys 
should  be  turned  into  a tumultuous  public  spectacle  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Derby  Day  in  England,  the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris,  or  a 
contest  between  world  champions  in  pugilism,  where  police  can 
be  evaded  and  crowds  can  assemble.  This  blare  of  vulgar 
publicity  is,  in  all  its  reflex  influences,  demoralizing  to  college 
life.  It  puts  the  emphasis  upon  wrong  things,  and  cheapens  the 
right  things.  It  involves  all  kinds  of  college  athletics  in  a net- 
work of  commercialism  that  thoroughly  Tammanyizes  (?)  what 
ought  to  be  decorous  and  fine,  like  contests  in  the  English 
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universities.  For  the  sake  of  advertising  and  pushing  the  school 
that  makes  a fetish  of  interscholastic  combat,  different  teams  tour 
the  country  incurring  greater  or  less  physical  injuries  and  losing 
the  spirit  of  quiet  study.” 

That  we  do  not  advocate  the  abolition  of  representative 
teams  is  evidenced  by  the  censure  on  the  track  athletes  contained 
in  the  “Fordhamensia”  of  this  issue;  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  discouraging  legitimate  support  from  the  student  body  is 
confirmed  by  an  article  which  follows,  coming  from  the  pen  of 
the  baseball  manager,  Mr.  John  F.  White.  We  do,  however, 
strenuously  condemn  the  transformation  of  an  athletic  field  into 
a glorified  Mecca  and  football  and  baseball  heroes  into  high 
priests  of  the  holy  place.  Should  a man  who  is  blessed  with  a 
good  digestion  and,  as  a consequence,  possesses  a generous  share 
of  avoirdupois,  refuse  to  enlist  in  any  of  the  squads  he  is 
immediately  branded  as  a nincompoop  or  mollycoddle  and  ostra- 
cized by  many  of  his  colleagues.  Yet  the  latter  will  applaud 
and  reverence  a man  who  poises  before  the  grandstand,  who 
imagines  that  rowdyism  is  a necessary  concomitant  of  athletic 
skill  and  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  have  his  photograph 
placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  “Slug  McDuffi,”  the  pugilist,  in 
the  sporting  page  of  a yellow  journal. 

In  many  American  colleges  and  universities,  members  of  the 
teams  are  given  control  of  different  business  enterprises  patron- 
ized by  the  students.  In  this  way,  without  doing  any  actual 
work  or  even  knowing  where  their  business  is  located,  they  are 
enabled  to  draw  a salary  and  still  conform  to  the  rules  governing 
amateur  athletics.  Go  through  any  of  the  larger  colleges 
and  you  will  find  cabinets  filled  with  the  trophies  won  at  different 
contests.  “In  the  good  old  days,”  says  the  Old  Grad,  “Homer 
smiled  benignly  from  the  pedestals  and  niches.”  Today  you  are 
greeted  by  a silver  cup  or  spangled  banner,  while  Homer  has  been 
relegated  to  the  cellar.  Professor  John  J.  Stevenson  of  New 
York  University  very  aptly  epitomizes  this  situation  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  He  says:  “If 
the  visitor  pass  into  the  college  buildings  he  might  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  professors  themselves  respect  intellectual  prowess 
as  little  as  the  students  do.  The  walls  are  often  decorated  with 
trophies  won  in  intercollegiate  contests;  the  names  of  college 
champions  shine  out  on  the  roll  adorning  the  gymnasium,  but  he 
finds  no  roll  of  honor  men  in  the  class  room;  silver  cups  and 
medals  of  gold,  silver  or  bronze  abound  for  athletes,  but  prizes 
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for  men  who  excel  in  study  are  few  and  insignificant ; victory  in 
the  intellectual  arena  seems  to  count  for  little  even  with  the 
professors;  victory  in  contests  requiring  only  such  abilities  as  a 
savage  possesses  alone  deserves  permanent  record  in  the  shrine 
of  learning.” 

Those  who  favor  the  above  sentiment  are  by  no  means 
opposed  to  physical  development.  According  to  the  writer 
quoted  above : “They  would  be  gratified  if  the  course  in  gym- 
nastics were  made  more  extensive  and  compulsory,  for  they 
recognize  that  young  men  who  need  such  training  have  no  desire 
for  it ; they  not  only  maintain  that  physical  exercise,  singing, 
chess  playing,  debating  and  the  rest  are  commendable,  but  they 
assert  also  that  such  diversions  are  necessary  for  they  are  firm 
believers  in  the  old  adage  that  ‘All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a dull  boy,  they  say.’  But  they  denounce  the  present  system 
which  has  relegated  study  to  the  background  and  has  made  the 
proper  college  work  merely  an  annex  to  exhibitions.  That 
which  is  only  incidental  has  been  made  all  important.” 

We  believe  that  every  educational  institution  should  have  a 
system  of  compulsory  physical  training  and  that  the  student  is 
handicapped  who  goes  through  his  college  career  without  intelli- 
gent training  along  this  line.  But  the  professional  or  semi- 
professional  athlete  who  is  faking  his  way  through  college  should 
realize  that  he  is  not,  as  they  say  in  vaudeville,  “the  only  bean 
in  the  soup.” 

Let  the  students  attend  the  games  if  they  enjoy  them ; let 
them  root  and  cheer — it  is  good  for  the  lungs.  But  let  them  rid 
themselves  of  the  hallucination  that  the  athlete  is  a demigod,  or 
any  better  than  the  other  fellow,  and  that  the  destiny  of  their 
Alma  Mater  depends  upon  the  glory  gained  in  intercollegiate 
contests. 

Conditions  should  be  such  that  the  average  student  should 
have  no  hesitancy  in  seeking  legitimate  recreation  on  the  college 
campus;  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  frequently  discriminated 
against  and  is  forced  to  become  an  idle  onlooker.  All  available 
space  is  usurped  by  specialists  in  sport  and  the  only  thing  left 
for  the  other  fellow  is  “to  grin  and  bear  it.” 

George  C.  Denneny,  (A.B. ) To. 


Sanctum 
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an  appeal  to  jForUbam  00en 


LAST  month,  I made  an  appeal  to  the  college  students  on 
behalf  of  the  athletic  association,  and  I especially  request- 
ed that  all  those  who  had  any  suggestions  to  offer,  regard- 
ing ways  and  means  of  raising  money  for  the  association,  should 
advance  them  at  once  and  have  them  put  in  action  immediately; 
for,  as  you  all  are  aware,  the  meet  is  upon  us,  and  baseball  but 
a few  weeks  off.  Of  course,  I understand  that  every  fellow  in 
the  school  is  possessed  of  great  natural  modesty,  and  he  does  not 
wish  to  “push  himself  forward”  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  this 
sense  of  modesty  is  unduly  augmented  through  fear  of  a certain 
clique  who  are  ever  ready  to  criticise  and  insult,  but  who  are 
never  found  ready  to  advise  and  assist,  no  matter  how  needy  and 
necessary  their  advice  and  assistance  may  be.  It  is  a crying 
shame  that  the  student  body  should  be  ruled  by  these  “college 
anarchists,”  for  that’s  just  what  they  are.  They  array  them- 
selves against  everything  that  looks  like  authority,  whether  said  • 
authority  is  invested  in  a member  of  the  faculty,  or  in  a member 
of  the  student  body.  They  are  loud  in  their  proclamations  of 
what  they  would  do  if  things  were  run  as  they  advise;  and,  when 
asked  what  they  advise,  their  answer  is,  “Well  never  mind,  it’s 
not  for  me  to  say.  But,  if  I had  anything  to  say  I know  what 
I’d  do!  ! !”  and  away  down  deep  in  their  craven  hearts  they 
realize  fully  that  they  wouldn’t  know  how  to  conduct  a peanut 
stand,  much  less  a college,  or  an  athletic  association.  If  they  are 
“true  college  men,”  as  they  claim  they  are,  they  wouldn’t  keep 
their  suggestions  and  plans  to  themselves ; they  wouldn’t  look  for 
office  before  they  had  devoted  their  energies  to  the  advancement 
of  their  college ; they  wouldn’t  belittle  the  efforts  of  their  fellow 
students  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  suggestions  and  plans  advanced. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  true  sons  of  Fordham  asserted  themselves, 
and  overthrew  these  domineering,  malevolent  and  actually  debas- 
ing disorganizers.  I realize  thoroughly  that  I have  used  some 
bitter  terms  in  this  article ; I meant  to  use  them ; and  I stand  by 
everything  I have  written.  All  I ask,  is  that  the  reader  will 
weigh  carefully  the  words  I have  employed,  consider  his  own 
personal  actions  since  he  has  entered  Fordham,  and  then,  if  “the 
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coat  fits,”  do  not  wear  it,  but  determine  to  so  shape  and  form 
your  words  and  actions  for  the  remainder  of  your  stay  at  Ford- 
ham,  that  you  can  never,  never  be  accused  of  being  anything 
but  a true,  loyal,  staunch  son  of  Fordham,  and  a credit  to  the 
university  you  have  the  honor  and  good  fortune  to  attend. 
Watch  the  actions  of  your  fellow  student,  and  if  you  detect  him 
wavering  at  all  in  his  duties,  brace  him,  assist  and  aid  him,  and 
show  him,  by  your  own  good  example,  the  way  every  true  Ford- 
ham man  should  conduct  himself  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
I therefore  call  upon  the  student  body  once  again,  and  request, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senior  Class,  that  they  advance  immediately 
their  plans  and  suggestions  for  raising  money  to  aid  YOUR 
athletic  association.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  “knockers”  and 
“roasters”!  ! They’ll  perish  of  inanition  and  atrophy!  But  on 
you,  loyal,  true  sons  of  Fordham,  depends  the  future  of  the 
university;  and  we  must  work  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
with  a willingness,  eagerness  and  determination  that  will  drive 
all  opposition  before  it,  like  chaff  before  the  wind;  and,  doing 
this,  we  will  soon  point  with  pride  to  the  monument  we  have 
raised  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Alma  Mater,  dear  old  Fordham. 

John  F.  White,  (A.B.)  To. 


JlJetos  anb  /|5otes 


J13eto$  of  tbe  00ontb 


The  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  has  received  several 
challenges  to  engage  in  debates  with  other  colleges  and  has 
decided  to  accept  the  offer  made  by  the  debating 
2Df&atfnff  society  of  Boston  College.  The  debate  will 
§5)0Ciltp  be  held  at  Fordham  and  will  take  place  immedi- 
ately after  the  Easter  recess  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  March  31st.  Preliminary  debates  will  be  held  in  a 
few  days  to  select  the  speakers.  A large  number  are  competing. 
There  are  many  able  speakers  in  the  society  this  year  and  the 
practice  acquired  in  the  recent  spirited  meetings  has  resulted  in 
still  further  improvement. 

There  is  a society  here  at  Fordham  which,  while  not  as 
pretentious  as  some  other  collegiate  organizations,  is  nevertheless 

fulfilling  an  important  mission.  This 
fet.  Vincent  He  Paul  is  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
&0Ciftg  which  is  doing  a practical  work  of 

charity  inasmuch  as  it  is  alleviating  a 
great  amount  of  real  poverty  existing  in  this  part  of  the  city. 
The  men  in  charge  of  this  organization  are  doing  a great  work. 
They  seek  out  the  worthy  poor  which  is  a very  easy  task  and  then 
they  seek  out  clothes,  shoes,  money,  etc.,  from  the  students,  and 
this  sometimes  is  a rather  hard  task.  Yet  here  is  a chance  for 
all  to  participate  in  a good  work.  When  your  coat,  glossed  and 
faded  by  wear  and  age,  loses  favor  in  the  sight  of  men,  why  not 
hand  it  over  to  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society?  They  know 
dozens  who  will  be  glad  to  receive  it.  It  will  be  quite  in  style 
with  them.  So  with  every  other  sort  of  wearing  apparel.  A 
cup  of  cold  water,  given  in  the  name  of  Christ,  merits  an  eternal 
reward  in  Heaven.  No  less  will  an  old  coat.  Why  not  try  for 
the  prize? 
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Rev.  Father  Rector  has  been  re-appointed  a member  of 
the  commitee  for  the  final  revision  of  examination  papers  for 
high  schools.  This  committee  recently  met 
at  Albany  for  the  inspection  of  the  papers 
jrr.  ItxfCiOv  for  t^e  next  examination.  Father  Rector  is 
also  a member  of  the  committee  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  holders  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  committee  met  on  Saturday,  December  18th, 
at  the  office  of  the  Education  Department  at  Albany,  for  the 
purpose  of  awarding  the  scholarship  for  1910. 


A decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  just  been  given  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  The 
decision,  which  by  the  way  was  unanimous, 
confirmed  a judgment  entered  on  a verdict 
&Uptfntt  Court  jn  favor  0f  the  college.  The  case  is  the 
2DfCt0tOtt  result  of  the  failure  of  the  contractor  who 
had  undertaken  to  build  the  Auditorium 
to  fulfill  his  contract.  The  Aetna  Indemnity  Company  became 
surety  that  the  contractor  would  faithfully  carry  out  his  agree- 
ment. When  the  building  was  about  half  finished  the  contractor 
abandoned  the  work.  At  first  the  Aetna  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated completing  the  building  itself ; but  finally  declined  to  do 
so.  The  college  then  completed  it  under  the  supervision  of  its 
own  architect  and  superintendent,  but  at  a cost  of  $18,355.02 
above  the  contract  price  of  $99,250.00.  The  College  then  sued 
the  company  for  the  additional  amount  and  a verdict  for  this  sum 
was  rendered.  The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Lower  Court.  The  Aetna  is  carrying  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  professor  of  geology  and 
chemistry,  has  charge  of  the  installation  at  Fordham  of  a seis- 
mograph for  the  recording  of  earthquake 
&tt0ttt0gtftpf)  shocks.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  the  administra- 
tion building,  thus  making  Fordham  one  of 
the  links  in  a chain  of  observatories  extending  the  world  over. 
They  are  all  under  Jesuit  supervision,  and  all  are  equipped  with 
the  Wiechert  pendulum  so  that  observations  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  can  be  easily  and  accurately  made,  and  compared  at  the 
central  station,  a thing  that  no  other  system  of  observatories  can 
duplicate.  As  soon  as  the  station  has  been  installed  we  hope  to 
publish  in  the  Monthly  an  account  of  the  work  in  detail. 
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A large  number  of  the  students  have  profited  by  the  new  rule 
introduced  this  year  by  the  Prefect  of  Studies,  Father  Barrett, 

and  have  worked  so  faithfully  during 

dEitmption  (tom  the  term,  as  to  merit  exemPtion  from  the 

examination#  examination.  The  amount  of  work 

done  from  day  to  day  has  increased  no- 
ticeably and  argues  for  the  wisdom  of  the  innovation.  The  rule 
is  that  all  who  have  obtained  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  in  the 
monthly  marks  shall  be  excused  from  examination  in  all  subjects 
in  which  they  have  obtained  the  average. 

Joseph  A Kearns,  ’02,  has  passed  the  examination  to  the 
New  Jersey  bar  and  is  now  practicing  law  in  his  home  town  of 
Paterson.  Another  Fordham  graduate  from  Paterson 
flD.  JF.  wh°  doing  well  *n  his  chosen  profession  is  Charles 
Murn,  ’03,  who  is  practicing  medicine  there. 

Charles  Duffy  is  now  a student  in  Georgetown  College. 

Walter  Gubner  has  entered  Cornell  College. 

Simon  McDonald,  captain  of  the  varsity  baseball  team  of 
two  years  ago,  has  signed  with  the  Little  Rock  team  of  the  South- 
ern League.  This  is  but  one  step  short 
fiDItl  and  of  the  major  league  and  if  he  continues 

^Diamond#  his  excellent  work  of  the  past  year  he 
will  soon  be  in  the  highest  leagues. 

James  Robinson,  last  year  a member  of  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessee baseball  team  has  this  year  signed  a contract  with  Buffalo 
of  the  Eastern  League. 

Louis  Hartman,  ’05,  will  this  year  be  captain  of  the  Utica 
baseball  team.  His  brother,  Henry,  ’08,  has  been  signed  with 
Troy  of  the  same  league.  Emil  Schiess  our  third  baseman  last 
year,  has  accepted  a contract  with  Troy  and  has  withdrawn  from 
the  school. 

David  Shean  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  has  signed  for  another 
year  with  the  Boston  National  League  Team  and  will  as  usual 
play  second  base. 

Richard  Rudolph  has  been  sold  by  Toronto  to  Brooklyn  and 
his  excellent  pitching  last  year  will  probably  mean  a permanent 
position  in  the  National  League. 

Edward  Lane  will  again  play  the  out-field  for  the  Brockton 
club  of  the  New  England  League. 
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John  Coffey,  ’10,  will  coach  the  varsity  this  year  until  after 
his  graduation  in  June,  when  he  will  join  the  Indianapolis  team. 
He  will  receive  a larger  salary  than  he  received  while  a member 
of  the  Boston  Club  and  will  probably  be  re-engaged  by  Boston 
next  fall. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Borough  President  Cyrus  C. 
Miller  has  re-appointed  Dr.  F.  L.  Donlon,  ’88,  a member  of  the 

local  school  board  for  the 

^appointment  Ot  SDr.  2)onIon  twenty-third  district.  The 

Monthly  in  behalf  of  the 

faculty  and  students  tenders  its  hearty  congratulations. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  engagement  of  J.  Ferdinand 
Convery,  ’07,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Miss  Helen  Caufield  Delany 

of  Newark.  As  a former  editor  of  the 
engagement  Monthly,  a prefect  of  the  Sodality  and 
president  of  the  Debating  Society,  Mr. 
Convery  was  a very  popular  and  highly  respected  student,  and 
we  wish  him  all  the  happiness  in  the  married  state  which  he  so 
richly  deserves. 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  James  A. 
McCafferty,  of  Brooklyn,  the  mother  of  Ambrose  McCafferty, 
’12.  We  offer  him  and  his  grief-stricken 
f5gmpatf)P  relatives  our  heartfelt  condolence  in  his 
affliction. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sheridan,  mother  of  John  J.  Sheridan,  passed 
away  at  her  home  in  Boston  after  a prolonged  illness.  The 
Monthly  in  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  students  extends  its 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family. 

We  learn  with  much  sorrow  of  the  serious  illness  of  the 
mother  of  Father  McCabe  at  her  home  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  speedily  regain  her  former  good 
health. 

John  Reddington,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  a former  student 
here,  visited  Fred  Schmitt  and  Thomas  Lynch,  fellow  townsmen, 
. r a few  days  ago.  He  is  now  a student  at 

l?l0ltOt0  flnd  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance,  a depart- 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  Murdock,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  visited  old  friends 
recently.  At  present  he  is  under  the  instruction  of  a private 
tutor. 
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During  the  Christmas  vacation,  Father  McCabe,  professor 
of  freshman,  conducted  a very  successful  retreat  in  a parish  in 
Portland,  Maine.  Mr.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  to  whom  the 
credit  of  the  recent  dramatic  success  is  due,  visited  Georgetown 
College;  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  S.J.,  went  to  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  engaged  in  some  mathematical  re- 
searches. 

Father  Barrett,  S.  J.,  has  secured  some  very  interesting 
lectures  during  the  usual  Lenten  series.  Among  the  lectures  will 

be  one  by  Mr.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  on 
iffntm  “Our  Insect  Friends  and  En- 

emies.” This  will  be  illustrated 
by  many  slides  that  he  himself  has  made.  Father  Barrett  has 
also  secured  one  of  the  most  noted  readers  in  the  east,  who  will 
favor  us  with  readings  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  formation  of  a new  society 
at  Fordham,  and  one  that  we  think  will  accomplish  a great 

amount  of  practical  good.  The  name  of 
fectenttfic  this  society  is  the  Secchi  Scientific 

SjOttftg  Society,  and  its  object  is,  as  the  name 

implies,  the  promotion  of  scientific 

knowledge  among  its  members.  The  moderator  of  this  society 
is  Mr.  Daniel  J.  F.  Lynch,  S.J.,  professor  of  physics  and  astrono- 
my. At  the  preliminary  meeting  held  in  the  physics  lecture 
room,  the  purpose  of  the  organization  was  explained  and  plans 
made  for  the  conducting  of  meetings.  Though  no  final  arrange- 
ments were  determined,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a paper  read  at 
each  meeting  by  some  member  on  one  of  the  scientific  subjects 
that  are  engrossing  the  world  today.  Each  member  is  allowed 
to  select  his  own  subject  and  the  papers  are  written  under  the 
supervision  of  the  moderator.  Some  of  the  subjects  that  will  be 
discussed  are:  Color  Photography;  Turbine  Versus  Reciprocat- 
ing Engines ; Modern  Developments  in  Electrical  Illumination : 
The  Projectile  and  the  Gyrocar;  Outside  Our  Solar  System; 
Bugs,  Bees  and  Butterflies,  Their  Metamorphosis  and  Homes ; 
Electric  Versus  Steam  Locomotion;  and.  Electric  Discharges  in 
Rarefied  Gases.  Any  student  in  the  college  or  medical  school 
is  eligible  to  membership  and  conditions  may  be  learned  from 
the  moderator. 


Francis  J.  Spellman,  (A.B.),’ii. 
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DON’T  forget  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  aid  the  athletic 
association  by  advancing  any  plan  that  you  may  strike 
upon  that  seems  feasible  for  raising  funds.  We  certainly 
need  the  money!  If  you  can’t  see  the  seniors  personally,  write 
to  any  one  of  us,  and  we’ll  promptly  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  communication.  This  means  everybody. 

No  doubt  a criticism  of  the  Xmas  play,  “King  John,”  will 
he  found  in  this  issue,  but  I cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to 
escape  without  complimenting  and  congratulating  every  member 
of  the  cast,  even  though  he  only  “carried  a spear.”  It  was, 
without  a doubt,  the  greatest  success  of  any  play  given  at  Ford- 
ham  in  a great  many  years,  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
the  Rev.  Moderator  for  the  absolute  perfection,  in  every  detail, 
of  the  entire  performance.  As  a senior,  I cannot  help  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  our  class  could  not  boast  of  one  man  with  talent 
enough  to  portray  one  of  the  characters  of  the  drama.  It  seems 
that  the  class  of  1911  was  very  well  represented,  and  that  class  is 
surely  to  be  complimented  on  having  such  remarkable  talent,  and 
such  good,  hard,  earnest  workers;  for  the  work  entailed  must 
have  been  enormous.  Every  congratulation  then  to  the  entire 
cast  of  “King  John.” 

Saturday,  February  26th,  1910!  ! Paste  this  date  in  your 
hats  and  watches!  ! It’s  Fordham’s  “Big  Night” — the  night  of 
the  meet  at  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory,  Broadway  and 
Sixty-eighth  Street ! ! Oh ! boys ! it’s  going  to  be  great.  Mana- 
ger Barry  has  been  working  almost  superhumanly,  and  we  hope 
his  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and  this  success  can  only 
be  attained  by  having  each  and  every  student  “boost”  the  meet. 
So  start  “boosting”  now ! ! 

We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  following 
statement,  but  rumor  has  it  that  wedding  bells  will  soon  ring  out 
around  Fordham,  and  that  some  one  will  “splash  around”  in 
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orange  blossoms ! ! The  breezes  bear  to  my  ears  the  names  of 
Miss  Onnette  De  Groot,  daughter  of  the  well  known  university 
caterer,  and  our  own  Joseph  Mone,  a resident  of  Junior  Corridor. 
If  this  is  true,  we  have  nothing  but  compliments  and  congratula- 
tions to  offer  to  all  parties  concerned.  Now  let  the  bells  ring  out ! 

We  always  thought  that  the  freshman  basketball  team  would 
“stick”  together  for  the  season,  but  it  now  seems  as  if  they  are 
going  to  lose  one  of  their  star  players.  Jack  Flanagan  has 
accepted  the  position  of  coach  of  the  Mt.  St.  Ursula  Basketball 
Team.  Best  wishes  for  success  with  your  charges,  Jack,  old  boy ! 

An  interesting  complication  has  arisen  in  the  controversy 
now  being  carried  on  between  the  friends  of  Peter  Stieb,  our 
tonsorial  artist,  and  John  De  Groot,  our  food  dispenser,  as  to 
which  of  the  two  gentlemen  is  the  “Dean  of  the  Block.”  The 
old  committee  is  still  sitting  upon  the  question.  Mr.  Stieb  main- 
tains that  Mr.  De  Groot  executed  an  order  given  by  him  to  clean 
the  snow  off  the  sidewalk.  Upon  being  informed  of  this  state- 
ment. Mr.  De  Groot  said  that  Mr.  Stieb  couldn’t  order  a meal, 
much  less  a gentleman  of  his  (Mr.  De  Groot’s)  exalted  dignity; 
and  furthermore,  Mr.  De  Groot  declares  that  if  Mr.  Stieb  ever 
ordered  him  to  do  anything,  there  would  be  a notice  in  the  daily 
papers  the  next  day,  under  the  heading  “Sudden  Deaths,”  that 
would  announce  to  the  world  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  Arto- 
phylax  fake  was  no  more ! ! What  have  you  to  say,  Peter  ? 

Dad  White  went  to  a party  the  other  night  and  he  declares 
that  he  had  the  time  of  his  life.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening  many  games  were  indulged  in,  and,  finally,  it  was  decided 
that  each  one  at  the  party  must  do  an  individual  “stunt.”  Here’s 
the  way  that  Dad  told  us  about  it:  “Yes,  you  know,  everyone 
was  told  that  they’d  have  to  do  an  individual  stunt.  Gosh,  it 
was  funny!  Laugh!  I never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life!” 
“Well,  Dad,”  interrupted  someone,  “what  did  you  do?”  “Oh, 
yes!  yes!  I did  my  ‘stunt.’  I sang  a duet  with  another  fellow!” 
And  he  doesn’t  know  why  the  boys  laughed  and  said  “Hello, 
George !” 

The  Junior  Debating  Society  of  Fordham  University  was 
holding  its  regular  weekly  meeting  and  all  the  boys  were  intensely 
interested  in  the  speeches  that  were  being  delivered.  The  last 
speaker  finished  amid  a burst  of  tumultuous  applause,  and  the 
vote  of  the  house  was  taken.  The  president  announced  the 
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names  of  the  debaters  for  the  following  week.  Wild  applause 
broke  forth  when  the  name  of  our  own  Louis  Amy  was  read 
out,  but  Louis  “broke  up”  the  league  by  rising  and  saying, 
“Mr.  President,  beg  pardon,  but  would  you  mind  telling  me  which 
side  of  the  question  I must  defend,  the  negative  or  affirmative?” 
Oh  Louis!  ! how  could  you?  ? 

Big  Jim  McCarthy  (you  all  know  Jim,  our  “big  end”  on  the 
football  team)  has  taken  a distinct  liking  to  chemistry,  but,  as 
yet,  he  hasn’t  mastered  all  the  “ins  and  outs”  of  the  science.  He 
was  experimenting  in  the  laboratory  the  other  day,  and  upon 
consulting  his  test  card  saw  that  at  this  certain  point  of  his 
experiment  he  must  add  NH4OH  “in  excess.”  Jim  was  puzzled 
for  a moment  and  began  looking  over  all  the  bottles  in  search  of 
the  NH4OH.  He  finally  gave  it  up,  and,  approaching  the  Rev. 
Professor,  meekly  said,  “Mister,  can  you  tell  me  where  I may 
find  NH4OH  ‘IN  EXCESS’  ! !” 

The  Senior  Class  had  a “Theatre  Party  and  Banquet”  on 
the  evening  of  January  nth.  Everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
show,  “The  Jolly  Bachelors,”  blit  the  banquet  was  simply  grand 
It  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Gainsborough,  and  was  complete  in 
every  detail.  I am  a senior  and  will  therefore  divulge  no  “familv 
secrets but  all  I will  say  is  that,  in  the  language  of  the  country 
newspapers,  “a  pleasant  time  was  had!”  Beadle!  ! Anybody 
see  Kelly?  ! ! 

A little  more  for  metaphysicians  to  ponder  over.  (I  think 
I’ll  start  a column  for  the  metaphysicians.  How  about  it?) 
Professor:  “What  is  a necessary  being?”  Hammy:  “He  who 
is  necessarily  a necessary  being  is  a necessary  being!  !” 

Giant  Coffey  is  simply  crazy  over  dogs!  ! That  is,  I judge 
he  is,  for  I haven’t  been  able  to  talk  to  him  on  any  subject 
whatsoever  without  being  informed  that  “Collie  is  a beaut  ” 
Oh  you  Hoosier!  ! ! 

George  Denneny  will  never  be  accused  of  being  an  “Incon- 
sistent George.”  At  the  Senior  Banquet  the  other  night  he 
refused  to  drink  anything  but  “Kimmel”  water!  ! You’re  all 
right,  George,  old  boy,  and  I admire  your  taste!  ! Freeland 
papers  please  copy! 

Say,  Barry,  what  is  your  favorite  flower?  Is  there  such  a 
flower  as  the  Rosemary?  Who  “Drew”  that  picture  for  you? 
Oh  I love  my  track  team,  but  oh  you ! ! 
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Matthew  C.  Griffin,  ’10,  is  very  busy  these  clays  “sprucing 
up!”  He  is  very  anxious  to  be  presented  to  a certain  “vision  of 
loveliness”  who  resides  not  far  from  his  domicile ; but  Fate  seems 
to  be  against  him.  He  has  a chum  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  “the  lovely  one,”  and  said  chum  used  to  take  the  “vision” 
skating  each  afternoon  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park;  so  Matt  “fixed  it 
up”  with  his  pal  to  have  an  “accidental”  meeting  on  the  ice  some 
afternoon,  and,  of  course,  the  presentation  would  quickly  follow. 
The  day  was  fixed  and  all  arrangements  were  completed  and 
Matthew  indulged  in  fond  dreams  of  the  near  future.  But, 
horror  of  horrors,  Fate  once  more  intervened,  this  time  in  the 
form  of  a blizzard,  and  Matthew  was  surely  “stung” ! ! Have 
you  been  “presented”  yet,  Port,  old  boy?  ? 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  15th,  our  relay  team  ran 
against  Columbia,  Pratt  Institute  and  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  and  were 
ignominiously  routed,  when,  if  the  members  of  the  team  had 
taken  any  care  at  all  in  preparing  for  the  race,  Fordham  would 
have  at  least  made  a creditable  showing.  One  man  on  the  team, 
Eddie  Walsh,  deserves  great  credit  for  his  manliness  and  loyalty 
to  his  college.  You  never  hear  Eddie  complaining  about  the 
treatment  he  receives  at  Fordham,  and  he  is  always  “in  good 
condition.”  There  is  no  disgrace  in  being  beaten;  every  team 
will  suffer  defeat  at  some  time  or  other,  but  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Track  Team  has  no  right  to  be  disgraced  in  any  race. 
They  have  a manager  who  cannot  be  surpassed!  He  provides 
for  their  every  want  and  looks  out  for  their  every  interest ; but 
he  can’t  be  a guardian.  If  the  men  on  the  team  haven’t  enough 
honor  and  loyalty  to  keep  themselves  in  condition,  it  is  far  better 
that  they  “quit”  or  disband,  than  continue  as  a disgrace  to  the 
university.  No  one  is  to  blame  but  the  men  themselves,  and 
down  in  their  hearts  they  realize  this  fact  as  well  as  I do.  I do 
not  say  it  boastingly,  or  in  an  exaggerating  manner,  but,  there 
isn’t  a relay  team  in  the  country  that  can  outdistance  Fordham’s 
team,  if  Fordham’ s team  is  in  condition!  I don’t  say  that  there 
isn’t  a team  that  can  beat  them,  but  there  isn’t  a team  that  can, 
to  use  the  vernacular,  “make  monkeys  of  them ! !”  Why,  then, 
should  they  allow  themselves  to  be  disgraced  on  January  15th? 
You  track  men  owe  something  to  Fordham!  You  realize  the 
condition  of  our  athletic  association’s  treasury,  and  you  know 
that  it  costs  something  to  maintain  a team.  If  you  are  on  the 
team,  you  are  supposed  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  you  to  Fordham, 
but  you  cannot  do  this  unless  you  train  and  keep  in  condition.  I 
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know  that  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print  you  may  all 
“be  going  fine,”  but  today  (January  17th)  you  are  not  in  condi- 
tion, and  you  have  no  right  to  expect  praise  and  compliments 
from  the  student  body,  when  you  absolutely  refuse  to  do  anything 
to  merit  the  good  opinion  of  your  fellow  students.  Let  us  hope, 
then,  that  the  track  team  will  “brace  up,”  and  let  every  man  on 
the  team  work  as  hard  for  Fordham  as  does  the  ever-to-be- 
praised  Eddie  Walsh. 

Any  of  you  college  men  noticing  how  the  “Prep”  basketball 
team  is  “tearing  things  up”  these  days?  Some  class  to  Captain 
Black’s  team.  Keep  it  up,  “Prep,”  you’re  all  right  and  surely 
deserve  every  bit  of  success  in  the  world ! ! 

I wish  to  deny  the  report  made  in  last  month’s  issue  to  the 
effect  that  Frank  McCaffrey  was  studying  poetry.  Mr. 
McCaffrey  does  not  care  for  poetry  at  all  and  is  not  even  attracted 
by  any  special  poem.  However,  he  dearly  loves  singing,  and  his 
favorite  song,  which  he  can  be  heard  humming  at  any  time,  is 
“I  Love  You  Truly.”  Frank,  where  is  your  gold  baseball?  I 
don’t  see  you  wearing  it  any  more!  What’s  that?  ? 

I take  off  my  hat  to  Arsene  Lupin  Schiess!  Without  a 
doubt  he  has  more  nerve  than  any  man  living,  and  he  has  such 
a charming  and  attractive  personality,  that  we  cannot  but  admire 
him.  Baron  Sands,  you’re  all  right!  Here  is  every  success 
to  you ! 

Best  wishes  for  every  happiness  and  success  to  Emul  Schiess 
and  Berny  Martin  in  their  new  fields  of  labor.  May  they  both 
prosper  and  flourish  beyond  their  wildest  dreams!  ! 

J.  Francis  Gargan,  our  1909  football  captain,  is  getting  to 
be  quite  a “swell!”  He  wore  a cane  the  other  evening,  and  got 
away  with  it!  ! Oh  you  cut-up!  Next  thing  we’ll  hear  about 
is  that  you’re  wearing  spats  and  riding  horseback,  though  we 
admit  that  you’d  have  good  cause  to  take  up  horseback  riding 

since  a certain , but  there,  we’re  not  to  divulge  state  secrets ! ! 

Oh  you  Frankie ! ! 


John  F.  White,  (A.B.)  To. 


exchanges 


The  cover  design  of  the  Christmas  Holy  Cross  Purple  gives 
promise  of  hidden  delicacies,  which,  when  revealed  are  no  less 
pleasing  than  the  exterior  make-up  of  the  paper.  “My  First 
Half-Holiday  at  Pelham’’  is  an  ideal  college  story  which  gives 
us  an  insight  into  a rather  hidden  phase  of  student  life.  The 
love  letters  of  George  and  Margaret  are  cleverly  written  and 
add  an  unique  and  felicitous  feature  to  the  story.  Adventure, 
hope,  love  and  pathos  are  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
“The  Memory  of  a Christmas.”  It  is  a story  which  once  begun 
will  be  read  through  clear  to  the  end  because  the  interest  does  not 
Hag.  “Church  and  State  in  Modern  France,”  which  was  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  The  Williams  Literary  Monthly,  does 
its  work  well.  Aside  from  its  literary  and  historical  value  the 
article  deserves  to  be  read  on  account  of  the  earnest  and  sincere 
endeavor  of  its  author  to  give  us  the  truth  concerning  the  pro- 
found subject  to  which  he  addresses  himself.  “Chris’mus  Eve” 
and  “Trimmin’  de  Tree,”  two  poems  in  negro  dialect  are  com- 
mendable. 

The  Pittsburg  College  Bulletin  for  December,  contains  two 
very  pretty  poems  contributed  by  the  same  pen.  “Boreas  and 
Zephyr,”  gives  us  a good  piece  of  advice  which  is  rendered  de- 
lightfully readable  by  a beautiful  and  harmonious  setting.  The 
success  of  a poem  lies  in  a “modus  operandi”  of  the  melody, 
and  this  poem  has  the  proper  ingredients.  “The  Dying  Child” 
is  a clever,  original  and  pretty  poem  which  presents  to  our  mind 
a heart-touching  picture  admirably  drawn.  Everyone  who  can 
should  read  both  these  poems.  Besides  the  verse,  the  Bulletin 
contains  a few  essays  which  are  praiseworthy.  “Undying  Mon- 
uments to  the  Glorious  Past”  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  a subject  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all.  “A  Tri- 
angular Question — Greece,  Crete  and  Turkey”  is  a timely  and 
studious  effort  on  a very  potent  historical  question. 

As  usual  the  current  issue  of  the  Fleur  De  Lis  proves  that 
the  St.  Louis  University  magazine  is  an  admirable  type  of  a 
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college  journal.  “A  Christmas  Reverie”  is  a reminiscent  story 
which  has  a pathetic  ring  to  it.  “The  Conquest  of  Cruelty”  is 
an  interesting  and  instructive  essay  on  an  original  subject.  The 
author  of  “An  Interrupted  Toast”  presents  a laudable  and 
forcible  plea  for  temperance  which  is  rendered  readable  in  a novel 
manner.  “Night  Watches”  is  the  subject  of  a truly  poetical 
appeal  to  the  Muse,  while  “To  The  Babe  of  Bethlehem”  contains 
many  exquisite  lines  depicting  excellent  sentiments. 

The  Villa  Shield,  ever  one  of  our  cleverest  exchanges,  does 
in  nowise  disappoint  us  in  its  Christmas  number.  “The  Holy 
Night”  rings  with  the  true  Christmas  thought,  while  the  other 
poems  express  happily  the  spirit  of  the  time.  “Ned’s  Christmas 
Game,”  is  an  exciting  college  story,  which  is  well  narrated  and 
has  the  proper  setting  to  it.  “The  Hand  of  Time  or  Aleos — 
The  Kid,”  a clever  dialect  story  has  an  air  of  pathos  and  mystery 
about  it  which  renders  it  highly  interesting.  “The  Women  of 
The  Old  Testament”  and  “The  Origin  of  the  Adeste  Fideles” 
are  praiseworthy  articles  which  furnish  pleasant  reading. 

The  author  of  “The  Spanish  Inquisition,”  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  The  Patrician,  explains  clearly  in  a scholarly  article 
the  true  attitude  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  an  institution 
which  perhaps  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  charge  of  intolerance 
which  non-Catholics  have  brought  against  Catholicism.  The 
essay  on  “Lorna  Doone”  cannot  fail  to  increase  our  admiration 
and  knowledge  of  Blackmore’s  beautiful  and  romantic  story. 
We  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  absence  of  poetry.  Good 
pieces  of  verse  would  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  this 
exchange. 

The  Christmas  number  of  The  Dial  appears  in  a rather 
sombre  guise  for  so  joyous  an  occasion.  Instead  of  the  custom- 
ary bright,  gold  and  white  cover  we  find  a dull  appearing  brown. 
Happily,  however,  the  contents  of  the  magazine  entirely  dispels 
the  rather  adverse  opinion  which  we  would  form  of  it  from  a 
view  of  the  cover.  “Judge  Not  Lest,”  a story,  well  merits  the 
first  place  in  the  paper.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  a skilled 
pen,  and  so  artfully  is  their  identity  concealed  until  the  very  end 
that  we  are  agreeably  surprised  when  at  last  the  identity  of  each 
is  made  known  to  us.  “The  Catholic  Revival  in  England”  is  a 
carefully  written  article  which  gives  evidence  of  much  studious 
research.  The  thoroughness  of  the  execution  of  the  composition 
is  especially  commendable.  “The  Last  is  Treasured  Most”  con- 
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tains  a clever  thought,  and  for  the  most  part  the  verse  runs 
smoothly. 

The  Christmas  issue  of  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  Yuletide  college  publications.  The  various 
essays  and  narratives  of  the  Christmastime  which  it  contains  are 
surpassed  only  by  the  variety  and  charm  of  the  verse  in  which  it 
abounds.  Of  the  many  poems,  three  sonnets,  “The  Star,” 
“The  Shepherds,”  and  “The  Child,”  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  thought  each  portrays  is  beautiful  and  the  metre 
is  faultless.  “The  Christmas  Crib”  and  “The  Precedent  of  the 
Magi”  are  two  well  developed  essays  on  timely  and  interesting 
subjects. 

“ODE  TO  COLUMBUS” 

“Ruler  of  fate,  of  Providence  the  hand 

God  sent  to  lead  thy  race  far  o’er  the  sea 
Aneas-like,  to  find  a virgin  land, 

The  fairest  garden  of  all  earth  to  be; — 

Great  Christopher  Columbus,  Hail  to  thee! 

“Bold  in  thy  hopes  and  brave  against  all  fears, 
Undaunted  by  the  mockeries  of  men, 

Thou  searched  the  mystery  of  unknown  years, 

And  rent  the  vail  of  ignorance.  Beyond  the  ken 
Of  dim-eyed  mortals  in  all  ages  past 
Thy  vision  pierced  the  mists,  and  thou  at  last 

Made  others  see  the  visions  God  had  granted 
thee. 

“This  wondrous  Land  sprang  into  magic  being ; 

The  Queen  of  earth  and  glory  of  thy  name, 
America,  the  gift  of  the  all-seeing 

Divinity  from  whom  thy  inspiration  came. 

“Hail  to  thee  again  undaunted  soul, 

Braving  all  peril  and  opposing  wrath 
Of  warring  elements  in  thy  new  path, 

Yet  reaching  gloriously  the  sought-for  goal. 

No  heed  of  sculptured  monument  hast  thou; 

For  half  the  glories  of  the  earth  adorn  thy 
brow.” 

Notre  Dame  Scholastic, 

December,  1909 

Harry  Hammer,  (A.  B.)  To. 


fl^ebtcal  JI2otes 


Dr.  Dennis  McAuliffe  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
operative  surgery  on  the  cadaver.  Prof.  McAuliffe  is  well  known 

to  all  of  us,  having  been  connected  with 
2DC.  S^caaltffe  the  school  from  its  foundation,  in  the 
capacity  of  professor  of  physical  diagno- 
sis on  the  cadaver.  This  course  at  Fordham  is  an  innovation  in 
this  country.  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  a student 
could  learn  anything  about  physical  diagnosis  on  the  cadaver,  but 
after  taking  Professor  McAuliffe’s  course,  we  have  to  admit  that 
we  received  profound  knowledge  in  that  subject.  The  professor 
is  well  qualified  to  take  up  his  new  work.  His  fifteen  years  of 
experience  is  a final  argument  in  itself.  He  is  a visiting  surgeon 
to  the  Workhouse  on  Blackwells  Island  and  to  the  Brooklyn  City 
Prison.  He  is  also  professor  of  operative  gynaecology,  and 
assistant  professor  of  operative  surgery  on  the  cadaver,  at  the 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

His  work  at  Fordham  will  commence  in  February,  and  all  the 
operations  that  are  performed  on  the  living  subjects  will  be 
illustrated  on  the  cadaver. 

In  conjunction  with  his  course  in  medical  jurisprudence, 
Prof.  Justin  Herold  will  give  a laboratory  course  in  toxicology, 

commencing  in  February. 

l&COt.  ^ is  the  professor’s  idea  to  give 

quick  tests  for  persons  which  can  be 
done  at  the  bedside.  Prof.  Herold  is  well  versed  in  medical 
jurisprudence,  having  written  a book  on  that  subject,  which  is 
used  as  a text  book  in  forty  medical  schools  in  this  country. 

The  clinical  course  in  children’s  diseases,  at  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum,  69th  Street  and  3rd  Avenue,  began  on 

Wednesday,  January  19th,  under  the 
CUniC0  at  t&f  direction  of  Dr.  Dillon. 

JB.  g.  iF.  SI.  As  there  is  a number  of  little  suffer- 

ers at  this  institution,  clinical  material 
is  plentiful.  z 
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Professor  Thomas  Reilly’s  course 
in  applied  therapeutics  commenced  on 
Wednesday,  January  12th. 


We  always  thought  it  was  a mark  of  bad  breeding  to  eat  in 
the  street.  Nevertheless,  six  young  men  can  be  seen  on  Tuesday 

or  Friday  afternoons,  going  through 
hunger  ano  Propriety  East  J4ist  Street,  about  4.30  P.  M., 
, eagerly  devouring  cake,  etc.  I won- 


der who  they  are. 


Peter is  an  interne  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Yonkers, 

and  a senior  in  the  medical  school.  Peter  attends  class  each 

day  and  attends  to  his  duties  at 
feundap  Jl51ff5t0  flDtf  the  hospital  at  night.  Now  a 

word  of  advice.  Never  visit 
Peter  on  Sunday  night,  because  on  that  evening  he  visits  Miss — 
well  never  mind  the  name.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  she  lives  on 
Jerome  Avenue.  It  is  a wonder  the  girl  wouldn’t  have  pity  on 
you  Peter,  and  have  you  call  only  once  a month.  It  is  a long 
journey  from to  Yonkers. 


HH 
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Reflecting  on  the  long  lonesome  hours,  that  so  often  lock 
the  student  in  his  study,  I sometimes  think  that  the  life  of  a 
, t,  - medical  student  is  a wearisome  pilgrimage, 

Efflectlong  attended  on  every  side  by  continual  dis- 
content. 

When  the  day  is  done  and  “all  the  air  a solemn  stillness 
holds,”  I love  to  relax  in  shallow  dreams,  that  so  charm  the 
idle  brain,  and  wonder  what  design  Nature  had  in  mapping 
out  a scheme  which  would  keep  us  always  busy. 

The  gloom  that  such  considerations  create  is  dispelled  by 
the  sweet  dream  of  success  which  is  awaiting  us  in  the  future, 
and  which  we  hope  sometime  to  overtake  in  the  practice  of  our 
profession. 
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Seldom  does  the  young  medical  student  realize  the  grandeur 
and  the  wealth  of  science  which  he  has  undertaken  to  master, 
how  closely  it  will  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  great  minds  of 
his  own  and  of  past  ages,  and  how  near  it  will  bring  him  to  the 
souls,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  those  who  will  appeal  to  his  aid. 

The  study  of  medicine  not  only  will  enable  him  to  benefit 
others,  it  will  perfect  himself.  It  will  sharpen  his  analytical 
faculties,  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  bring  large  remunerations  with- 
in his  reach ; and,  better  still,  it  will  ennoble  his  character  by 
bringing  into  action  whatever  is  best  in  it. 

Here  at  the  Fordham  Medical  School  a splendid  spirit  pre- 
vails. The  students  are  united  with  one  another  and  with  their 
professors.  The  affection  is  sincere  and  manifest;  and  it  will 
serve  to  bind  us  together  not  only  during  our  student  days,  but 
also  when  we  have  gone  forth  to  take  our  place  among  the  work- 
ers of  the  world. 

It  is  befitting  to  extend  our  thanks  to  Dr.  William  Strain 
for  his  earnest  attention  and  kind  interest,  shown  the  class  during 
his  medicine  quizzes. 

While  his  exacting  methods  kept  us  hard  at  work,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  value  of  his  instruction. 

Edward  F.  Walsh,  (Med.)  Ti. 


flD&ttuarp 


The  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  together  with  the  other 
classes,  extend  their  sympathy  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr.,  To, 
on  the  death  of  his  aunt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gallon,  who  died  on 
Saturday,  January  9th,  1910,  after  a short  illness. 

Mr.  Gallon  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  both  by  his 
professor  and  the  student  body,  and  we  hope  that  Almighty  God 
in  his  goodness,  will  console  him  and  his  folks  in  this  dark  hour 
of  tribulation. 


Edward  F.  Walsh,  (Med.)  Ti. 
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3ln  egemodam 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  been  pleased 
to  summon  to  his  eternal  reward,  Patrick  John 
Cunnifife,  the  beloved  brother  of  our  esteemed 
Brother,  Edward  Rutherford  Cunniffe,  M.  D. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  The  James 
J.  Walsh  Chapter  Chi  Zeta  Chi  Medical  Frater- 
nity, tender  to  our  fellow  brother  and  his  family 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Be  it  Resolved  Furthermore,  That  these  resolutions 
expressive  of  our  sincere  sorrow  be  published  in 
The  Record,  and  that  a copy  of  the  same  be  sent 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

William  Murray  Ennis, 
Joseph  Morton  Sheridan, 
Arthur  Storer  Driscoll, 

Committee. 

Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr.,  (Med.)  To. 


a JSeeDeD  3mprotoement  in  9@cDicaI  Ceactung 
in  ametira 


The  teaching  of  medicine  as  conducted  in  the  United  States 
today,  is,  generally  speaking,  along  the  following  lines : 

The  entire  field  of  medicine  is  covered  in  four  sessions 
averaging  seven  months  each,  thus  giving  a total  of  twenty- 
eight  months.  Much  more  than  half  of  this  time  is  devoted  to 
work  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory.  Consequently  much  less 
than  half  this  time  is  devoted  to  so-called  clinical  teaching. 

At  these  clinics,  as  a general  rule,  the  teacher  demonstrates 
cases.  The  student,  meanwhile,  stands  by  looking  and  listening, 
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it  may  be,  or  dreaming.  Perhaps,  from  time  to  time  he  is 
appointed  to  make  a physical  examination  and  answer  questions 
as  to  diagnosis  and  treatment ; and  this  is  all.  The  intimacy  of 
his  association  with  patients,  during  his  student  career,  goes  no 
farther. 

This  method  of  teaching,  though  regarded  as  practical 
bedside  instruction,  is  really  little  more  than  an  illustrated  lecture. 
The  student  is  afforded  no  opportunity  of  making  a thorough 
examination  of  the  case  or  of  clearly  following  its  progress 
throughout  the  course  of  the  illness  and  of  thus  cultivating  the 
faculties  of  observation  and  judgment,  or  even,  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  patients  in  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  disease. 

Such,  we  feel,  is  a true  outline  of  the  medical  training  as 
at  present  conducted  in  this  country,  and  we  are  justly  condemned 
by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  among  medical  educators 
as  “behind  all  other  countries.” 

Fordham  Medical  School  is  still  in  swaddling  clothes,  but 
the  vigor  of  the  infant  has  been  amply  shown  by  the  fact  that 
she  has  turned  out  in  her  first  batch  of  graduates,  men  who  in 
open  competitive  examinations  for  hospital  appointments  were 
second  to  those  of  no  other  school.  She  has  raised  the  standard 
of  her  entrance  requirements  higher  than  any  school  but  one  in 
the  State,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this,  almost  doubled  her  number 
of  matriculants  during  the  past  year. 

Her  aim  is  not  to  raise  the  standard  of  preliminary  education 
only  but  to  bring  that  of  the  whole  medical  course  up  to  such  a 
level  that,  instead  of  being  a reproach  as  it  really  is  at  present, 
it  may  become  a glory  to  our  Republic. 

Hence,  instead  of  the  present  regime  under  which  the! 
entire  course  is  covered  in  twenty-eight  months,  we  would  sub- 
stitute five  years  of  nine  or  ten  months  each. 

In  our  system  of  training,  we  are  guided  by  the  general 
principle  that  patients,  and  not  books  are  the  prime  object  of 
study.  For  it  is  only  by  the  continual  exercise  of  observation, 
reason  and  judgment  that  the  study  of  medicine  can  be  mastered. 

To  place  this  system  on  a practical  basis,  we  must  have 
assistance — immediate  and  substantial,  pecuniary  assistance — 
which,  however,  is  a mere  trifle  when  we  consider  the  vast 
national  importance  of  the  end  we  are  striving  to  attain. 

We  must  have  a well  equipped  dispensary,  maternity  and 
general  hospital  accessible  to  all  patients  who  present  features 
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of  importance  in  clinical  teaching.  At  one  time  or  another,  all 
cases,  no  matter  how  trivial,  are  of  equal  importance,  but  still, 
it  is  essential  that  we  have  absolute  control  of  our  clinical 
material  so  that  \Ve  may  be  free  to  select  those  cases  which  we 
require  at  the  time  and  reject  others  that  do  not  suit  our 
immediate  teaching  purpose. 

Patients  must  clearly  understand  from  the  beginning  that 
they  are  admitted  for  teaching  purposes  and  that  they  are  to  be 
willing  to  submit  to  this  when  pronounced  physically  fit,  by  the 
chief  of  the  clinic.  Such  select  material  would  be  encouraged 
to  come  to  us  by  instituting  the  system  of  clinical  consulting 
practice.  This  would  be  brought  about  if  physicians  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  invited  to  send  us  suitable  cases  with  the 
understanding  that  our  consultants  would  give  them,  free  of 
charge,  the  full  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  in 
diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment.  The  case  might  be  treated 
at  the  University  Clinic,  or  if  the  patient’s  physician  so  desired 
he  would  be  advised  privately  by  our  consultants  the  best  course 
of  treatment  to  adopt  and  this  he  could  carry  out  in  his  practice. 
Such  a system  would  be  a new  and  essential  departure  in  this 
country,  and  an  inestimable  boon  to  patient  and  practicing  physi- 
cian alike.  Meanwhile  our  end  would  be  served  by  the  increased 
source  of  supply  of  our  clinical  material. 

We  would  have  it  clearly  understood,  however,  that  this 
is  not  by  any  means  a charity  organization  scheme,  but  a rational 
endeavour  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  clinical 
teaching,  an  end  quite  as  worthy  as  the  relief  of  a heterogeneous 
mass  of  sufferers  by  an  overworked  staff,  laboring  honestly  it 
may  be,  but  lacking  the  critical  student  to  stimulate  effort. 

The  site  of  our  institution  must  be  accessible  alike  to  student 
and  patient,  consequently  in  Manhattan,  equidistant  from  the 
surrounding  Boroughs  and  in  a place  where  we  may  have  the 
advantage  of  subway,  elevated  and  trolley  service. 

With  such  an  equipment  we  guarantee  to  turn  out  men 
trained  during  four  of  their  five  years  at  the  bedside  of  patients 
and  prepared  to  begin  the  practice  of  their  profession  at  once, 
instead  of  spending  from  two  to  three  years  at  hospital  work 
learning  the  details  of  clinical  practice. 

Under  this  system,  the  training  would  be  conducted  briefly 
as  follows : Beds  would  be  allotted  to  each  student.  He  would 
be  given  leisure  to  laboriously  study  the  patient.  From  the 
beginning  he  would  be  required  to  write  out  detailed  notes  of  his 
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own  observations;  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  patient  and  prospects  for  recovery ; detail  the  line  of  treat- 
ment he  would  suggest.  All  this  would  be  criticized  by  com- 
petent teachers ; revised  or  re-written  and  the  student  would  then 
cary  out  the  approved  method  of  treatment ; making  meanwhile 
constant  and  careful  notes  and  observations.  The  patient  would 
thus  be  under  his  direct  care  from  admission  to  discharge ; and 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  recover,  the  student  would  carry  his 
observations  to  the  post-mortem  room  and  conduct  the  microscop- 
ic examination  of  diseased  tissue  in  the  laboratory.  Then  he 
would  be  able  to  submit  a commentary  of  the  entire  case  from 
inception  of  treatment  to  close,  to  his  teacher. 

To  accomplish  this,  thestudent  would  require  fully  five  years 
study  and  three-fifths  of  this  time  free  from  class-room  and 
laboratory  work. 

Such  a system  will  give  us  what  we  at  present  sorely  need — 
the  man  who  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  fellow  man  ; not  as 
a mere  organism  exhibiting  a group  of  symptoms,  which  if 
conveniently  conforming  to  those  described  in  some  text-book, 
are  to  be  treated  with  a prescribed  dose  of  one  or  other  fixed 
drug  ; but  as  a living,  suffering  human  being. 

As  indicated  above,  the  University  Hospital  Medical  School 
we  aim  at  should  be  complete  in  all  departments,  providing 
altogether  about  four  hundred  beds  available  always  for  clinical 
teaching,  which  would  furnish  material,  if  systematically  con- 
ducted, sufficient  for  no  less  than  five  hundred  students.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a scheme  involves  a large  initial  outlay  and 
a considerable  endowment  for  its  support  and  this  we  feel  will 
meet  with  generous  aid  as  soon  as  we  can  convince  those  able 
to  assist  us  of  the  importance  of  our  effort.  To  this  end  we 
suggest  that  we  confine  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  raising 
$100,000.00  and  as  much  as  we  can  toward  an  endowment  of 
about  $10,000.00  or  $15,000.00  a year.  With  this  a building 
could  be  erected  at  Fordham  adjacent  to  the  Medical  School 
and  for  a year  or  two  at  least,  used  as  a University  Dispensary 
in  which  we  will  undertake  to  give  convincing  proof  of  the 
strength  of  our  claims  for  support  to  those  needing  treatment, 
and  to  those  having  the  means  and  the  desire  to  aid  us.  The 
building  could  be  constructed  in  such  a way  that  when  we  are 
able  to  establish  our  Hospital  Medical  School  in  a more  suitable 
place,  it  could  be  converted  into  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms 
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devoted  to  the  training  of  the  students  in  the  earlier  part  of  their 
course. 

If  we  might  be  permitted  to  add  a word  to  this  plea  we  have 
been  making  it  would  be  to  say  that  he  who  is  asked  to  give  for 
this  object  should  feel  that  he  is  not  only  furthering  a most 
humanitarian  project,  and  one  that  involves  great  national  in- 
terests, but  that  he  is  honored,  and  highly  so,  in  the  asking. 

V.  E.  Sorapure,  M.  B.  (Edin.) 


iH 
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We  have  doubled  our  numbers  each  year  in  the  Medical 
School.  We  began  with  six  students,  three  of  whom  were 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  second  year  we  had 
fifteen,  five  of  whom  were  dropped.  The  third  year  there  were 
twenty-six,  seven  of  whom  were  dropped.  The  fourth  year 
there  were  forty-four,  ten  of  whom  were  dropped.  This  year 
we  have  seventy-eight  and  we  hope  to  keep  up  our  standard 
of  dropping  at  least  one-fourth.  If  the  rate  of  increase  keeps 
up,  and  that  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  for  we  are  attracting 
much  more  attention  now  than  in  the  beginning,  we  should 
have  150  students  next  year.  If  we  have,  that  will  mean  seventy- 
five  in  the  first  year  class  at  least.  We  have  laboratory  accom- 
modations only  for  one-half  that  number.  We  shall  have  to 
limit  the  number  of  students.  That  would  of  course  be  too  bad. 
We  may  by  raising  our  standard  get  better  students.  We  are 
already  doing  it.  More  than  half  a dozen  students  who  went 
to  other  New  York  schools  came  to  us  first  and  were  refused 
admittance  because  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  this 
present  year. 

A new  building  would  enable  us  to  establish  clinical  teaching 
on  the  Edinburgh  plan  as  it  exists  nowhere  else  in  this  country 
I can  scarcely  tell  you  how  proud  I should  be  to  be  able  to 
make  an  announcement  that  would  set  Fordham  among  the 
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leaders  in  medical  education  in  this  country  at  once.  This  de- 
velopment must  come.  It  represents  just  what  the  “Case  sys- 
tem” of  teaching  does  in  law  schools.  That  has  revolutionized 
the  teaching  of  law.  It  is  so  well  applied  in  the  Fordham  Law 
School  that  it  is  said  that  all  the  other  law  schools,  no  matter 
whom  they  put  first,  put  Fordham  second.  Only  Johns  Hopkins 
in  this  country  is  doing  “Case  system”  teaching  in  medicine. 
The  others  are  still  clinging  to  old  traditions  of  medical  lectures 
and  laboratory  teaching  and  recitations,  with  some  distant 
clinical  facilities  that  enable  men  to  pass  examinations  but  do 
not  train  them  to  be  physicians.  There  is  a magnificent 
opportunity  to  focus  attention  on  us,  get  so  many  students  that 
we  can  take  our  pick  and  so  turn  out  men  who  will  be  a credit 
to  us  in  every  way. 

In  this  respect  I may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Jesuit 
universities  are  developing  all  over  the  country.  In  educational 
circles  everyone  is  wondering  what  this  new  move  means  and 
what  is  going  to  be  the  success  of  it.  We  are  best  situated  in 
New  York  to  set  an  example  for  the  others  and  at  the  same  time 
do  the  work.  In  other  places  they  have  had  to  affiliate  with  old 
established  medical  schools  around,  which  cling  to  old  traditions. 
We  have  a new  medical  school  and  are  already  doing  certain 
revolutionary  things  that  are  attracting  attention  and  now  to  go 
a step  farther  and  put  teaching  in  medicine  on  European  basis 
would  do  a world  of  good  for  all  the  Jesuit  universities  of 
the  country.  Our  teaching  in  this  country  descends  to  us  from 
Edinburgh.  At  Philadelphia  and  in  Boston  the  original  teachers 
had  been  trained  in  Edinburgh.  We  have  a direct  connection 
with  the  Edinburgh  school  in  Professor  Sorapure  and  to  take 
another  step  forward  would  be  making  history  that  would  count. 
It  would  be  sad  to  miss  the  opportunity  even  though  sacrifices 
had  to  be  made. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  have  the  clinical  facilities  of  a building 
of  this  kind  we  shall  announce  a voluntary  five  year  course.  We 
feel  sure  that  many  of  the  present-day  students  who  feel  much 
how  crowded  the  course  is  now,  will  take  this  up.  All  the 
Canadian  schools  are  now  giving  five  years  in  medicine.  There 
is  no  question  that  this  will  come  here  in  the  United  States  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 

* May  I point  out  that  if  we  had  twenty-five  students  a 
year  who  would  stay  for  the  five  year  course  that  would 
practically  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment  on  the  building. 
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We  have  an  opportunity  indeed  to  do  very  much  for  the  uplift 
of  education  in  this  country  and  then  of  attracting  attention 
to  what  Catholics  mean  to  do  in  their  development  of  education. 

The  reasons  for  the  building  then  may  be  summed  up : 

First,  we  must  have  it,  or  else  limit  our  classes  to  their 
present  numbers.  We  cannot  accommodate  more  than  about 
thirty-five  students  in  our  present  laboratories. 

Second,  we  are  increasing  our  numbers  in  Fordham,  doub- 
ling each  year.  If  we  can  make  an  announcement  such  as 
would  be  possible  if  this  building  were  arranged  for,  we  might 
expect  to  double  next  year  again.  We  must  try  and  keep  up 
the  tradition.  When  we  stop  going  up  it  will  be  hard  to  start 
the  increase  again. 

Third,  New  York  should  set  the  example  to  the  country  in 
medical  teaching.  We  should  set  the  example  to  the  other 
Jesuit  schools.  It  may  require  a little  sacrifice,  but  it  seems 
a duty  to  do  it. 

Fourth,  nothing  that  I can  see  at  the  present  time  would 
do  more  to  put  Jesuit  education  where  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
estimation  of  the  American  public  than  have  a medical  school 
at  Fordham  attracting  even  more  attention  than  the  law  school. 

The  plans  for  the  building  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Sorapure 
are  enclosed.  They  would  cost  some  seventy  thousand  dollars 
and  would  give  us  room  to  develop  for  ten  years,  say  until  we 
had  250  to  300  students.  This  equipment  would  probably  cost 
another  $30,000. 


James  J.  Walsh,  Dean. 
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The  dinner  of  the  Third  Year  Class  of  the  Law  School 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  December  23,  1909,  at  Reisen- 
webers,  on  58th  Street.  About  thirty  sat  down,  and  when 
cigars  were  lighted,  none  could  say  that  thorough  enjoyment 
had  not  been  had. 

The  aftermart  took  the  form  of  a series  of  discourses  on 
race  superiorities,  or  what  the  individual  races  have  contributed 
towards  civilization.  There  might  be  some  who  would  term 
what  took  place  as  a “race  riot,”  but  we  wish  to  asure  any 
who  would  be  inclined  to  designate  the  occurrence  as  such,  or 
to  infer  that  disorder  was  present,  that  the  inference  would  be 
without  foundation,  and  the  odious  term  absolutely  inapropos. 

To  tell  what  took  place  without  neglecting  something  of 
importance  would  take  up  considerable  space  and  time.  It  has 
therefore  been  decided  by  the  committee  in  charge  to  have  a 
volume  or  two  containing  an  account  of  the  same  printed  by  the 
University  Press  at  some  later  time. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  announce  that  the  following 
books  have  been  prepared  for  the  printer,  and  will  be  published 
in  the  near  future : 

“Mental  Anguish,”  by  J.  J.  P.  Moffitt,  “Covenants  Run- 
ning on  the  Land,”  by  Henry  Frieder,  “The  Legal  Side  of  the 
Stock  Market,”  by  Gustave  Rosen,  “The  Famous  Cabbage  Case,” 
by  Jos.  P.  Burke,  “House  Painting  from  a Legal  Standpoint,” 
by  Louis  Barnett. 

Austin — If  Subrogation  is  Exoneration  and  Exoneration  is 
Subrogation,  what  is  Contribution? 

Professor — Confusion. 
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0’ Flaherty — If  by  the  inherent  power  of  the  court  a man 
convicted  of  a felony  in  New  Jersey,  is  brought  before  a court, 
officer  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  the  City,  County 
and  State  of  New  York,  a tribunal  properly  created  by  the 
inherent  power  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  charged  with 

Austin — I object. 

Objection  sustained. 

The  proximity  of  the  examinations  causes  all  attention  to 
be  directed  to  a proper  preparation  of  the  matter  that  must  be 
reviewed  before  the  fatal  days. 

Thos.  F.  Connolly,  (Law)  To. 


jttm  gear  banquet 


On  the  evening  of  December  27,  the  class  of  1912  witnessed 
the  performance  of  “His  Name  on  the  Door”  at  the  Garden 
Theatre,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  Colaizzi’s,  where  the  class 
banquet  was  held.  The  efforts  of  an  able  committee  under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  Mr.  Frank  Shelley  were  crowned  with 
the  success  they  so  well  deserved. 

After  the  class  had  done  manly  justice  to  the  various  courses. 
President  Hickey,  acting  as  toastmaster,  introduced  the  speakers 
of  the  evening.  Justice  Paddison’s  remarks  were  in  his  happiest 
vein,  while  McGeon’s  were  correspondingly  sad.  Jim  Barrett’s 
earnest  discourse  lent  a serious  tone  to  the  night’s  proceedings — 
a seriousness  that  developed  into  positive  gloom  when  the  irre- 
pressible Cusack  sang,  unasked.  In  discordant  tones  he  shouted 
“How  I wish  I had  my  old  girl  back  again.”  We  now  know  why 
he  lost  her.  He  serenaded  her  with  some  of  that  sentimental 
caterwauling  once  too  often.  However,  he  made  amends  for  his 
singing,  by  playing  on  the  piano,  as  only  professors  can,  “Waltz 
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Rosenthal  read  a poem  which  scored  most  everyone  present. 

We  had  intended  to  revenge  ourselves  for  the  allusions  he 
made  to  us  by  making  some  remarks  about  gas  metre  and  near 
rhymes,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  that  the  work 
proved  conclusively  that  for  irregularity,  or  utter  lack  of  metre, 
Walt  Whitman  has  at  last  met  his  superior  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  You  cannot  make  “boys”  rhyme  with  “‘Joyce”  un- 
less your  pronunciation  has  the  Teutonic  Tang. 

At  this  point  everyone  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  all  delivered  impromptu  speeches,  notable  among  them 
being,  Henean’s  defense  of  life  in  Jersey,  Lesser’s  explanation 
of  his  weird  theories  of  law,  and  Heffernan’s  dignified  address 
on,  what  was  he  talking  about?  Hy.  Flinn  desired  to  read 
some  of  bis  original  verses,  but  the  menacing  looks  of  his  fellows 
prevented  his  meditated  crime.  We  had  suffered  much  that  night 
in  patience,  but  there  we  drew  the  line.  Shelley  insisted  on 
speaking  about  class  spirit,  and  while  we  are  duly  grateful  for  his 
efforts  in  arranging  the  affair,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that 
he  came  very  near  spoiling  it  by  attempting  that  intolerable 
oratorical  flight.  Tbe  end  came  unexpectedly.  Babiak  tortured 
a violin,  and  Muldoon,  O’Brien,  Haley  and  Hickey  sang.  They 
were  interrupted  in  the  second  line  of  “The  Wearin’  of  the  Green” 
by  the  irate  manager’s  request  to  withdraw.  All  readily  seized 
upon  this  as  an  excuse  for  escaping  that  infernal  chorus,  and  we 
joined  the  soldier  boys  of  Co.  “H,”  Seventh  Regiment  on  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Maurice  McCarthy,  Fordham’s  well  known 
alumnus,  and  there  rounded  out  a thoroughly  enjoyable  evening. 


fieiuetos; 


“The  Choristers  Christmas  Eve,”  by  Michael  Earls,  S J 
Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago;  25  cents. 

A sweet  little  story  in  the  form  of  a play  for  Christmas  time, 
which  gives  an  admirable  setting  for  the  old  carols  of  Yule-tide 
that  we  love  so  dearly.  In  fact,  this  seems  to  be  the  author’s 
only  purpose  and  if  so,  he  has  done  his  work  well.  The  char- 
acters are  all  well  portrayed,  and,  though  our  acquaintance  with 
them  is  all  too  brief,  we  feel  that  they  are  old  friends  of  every-day 
life.  We  trust  that  the  little  work  will  meet  with  the  reception 
it  merits  and  that  the  play  will  be  presented  on  many  a stage, 
to  help  make  future  Christmastides  the  merrier. 

“Round  the  World,”  Vol.  VII. 

Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago;  $1.00. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  select  one  from  among  the  many 
good  things  that  this  volume  contains,  it  will  be  the  paper  on 
Outdoor  Bird-taming,  by  Rev.  Francis  Irwin.  Too  little  is 
known  of  the  joys  of  nature-study,  and  its  pleasures  are  not 
sufficiently  appreciated.  But  readers  of  this  chapter  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  feel  an  awakened  interest  in  the  little  winged  friends 
of  field  and  garden,  and  an  impulse  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  them. 

The  volume  contains  many  other  interesting  and  useful 
chapters ; is  well  gotten  up  and  replete  with  excellent  cuts. 

“So  As  By  Fire,”  by  Jean  Connor. 

Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago;  $1.25. 

It  is  indeed  refreshing  in  these  times,  when  so  much  is  being 
written  which  is  unworthy  even  of  the  dust  of  obscure  and  unfre- 
quented corners  in  our  libraries,  to  find  a story  which,  in  point 
of  style,  plot  and  general  treatment,  is  as  cleverly  worked  out  as 
this  one.  One  finds  here  a real  literary  touch  and  evidence  of  an 
insight  into  the  workings  of  human  nature  under  stress  of  trial 
and  temptation,  as  portrayed  in  “Weasel.”  There  is  nothing 
disappointing  in  the  story;  nothing  overdrawn;  and  a moral 
soundness  pervades  the  whole.  We  hope,  and  earnestly  so,  that 
we  shall  hear  from  Jean  Connor  again. 


E.  P.  T. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


MT.  ST.  URSULA  ACADEMY 

Bedford  Park,  New  York  City 


Conducted  by  Ursullne  Nuns 

A regular  four  years  course  approved  by 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

MOSIC,  ART,  LANGUAGES,  ELOCUTION 
AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Receive  special  attention. 


Further  particulars,  if  desired,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


THE  NORTHERN  BANK 


OF  NEW  YORK 


Tremont  Branch 
No.  505  EAST  TREMONT  AVENUE 

Near  Third  Avenue 


Capital  and  Surplus  - $1,000,000 
Resources  - - - - $8,000,000 


C.  V.  CULYER. 

Manager. 


The  Loyola  School 

65  EAST  83rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


High  Grade  Collegiate 
Preparatory  Day 
School.  Thorough 
Grammar  and  Acade- 
mic Courses.  Classes 
limited  to  ten  pupils. 
Personal  Supervision. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

David  G.  Hearn,  S.  J. 

PRINCIPAL 


UCCESS  in  Housekeep- 
ing depends  on  system, 
just  as  it  does  in  business. 
Therefore  let  every  house- 
keeper have  a good  scale. 

Our  system  of  weighing 
twice,  the  goods  supplied 
to  our  patrons,  insures 
accuracy;  but  that  you  may  verify 
our  charges,  we  send  all  the  trim- 
mings you  have  paid  for,  and  give 
an  itemized  bill  with  each  delivery. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  COMMISSIONS  TO 
ANY  ONE  ON  YOUR  PURCHASES 

RICHARD  WEBBER 

Meat,  Poultry,  Fish,  Vegetables , Fruit 
/20(h  Street  and  3rd  Avenue,  Neu>  YorkGfp 
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3n  £tE)emoriam 

( 

JFatfjer  William  (&.  EeaD  Julian,  % 


We  quote  from  the  St.  Ignatius  Church  Journal  the  account 
of  Fr.  Mullan’s  death  and  the  sketch  of  his  life : 

“Father  W.  G.  Read  Mullan,  S .J.,  the  eleventh  President  of 
Loyola  College,  went  quietly  to  his  eternal  reward  at  St.  Agnes’ 
Flospital  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  25th,  at  ten  o’clock.  His 
illness  had  been  a long  one  and  no  less  than  three  times  during 
his  two  years  sickness,  he  had  been  given  the  last  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  but  each  time  had  rallied.  Indeed  during  the  past 
month  there  seemed  to  be  a steady  improvement  and  he  was  able 
once  again  to  walk  about  the  hospital.  On  the  very  day  of  his 
death  he  spent  much  of  the  afternoon  and  early  evening  convers- 
ing with  the  other  patients  and  all  remarked  his  great  cheerful- 
ness. Returning  to  his  room  for  the  night,  he  was  visited  by  one 
of  the  attendants,  who,  leaving  him  for  a few  minutes,  returned 
to  find  that  the  Angel  of  Death  had  been  there  to  summon  God’s 
Minister  to  his  eternal  reward.  He  had  passed  away  peacefully 
and  quietly  while  seated  in  his  chair.  The  body  was  brought  to 
the  College  on  Wednesday  and  laid  in  state  in  the  Parlor,  where 
a vast  throng  came  to  view  for  the  last  time  their  beloved  ex- 
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Rector  and  to  offer  up  a heartfelt  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  The  funeral  was  held  in  the  Church  on  Thursday  morning 
at  ten  o’clock  with  the  simplicity  that  attends  the  last  sad  rites  of 
every  Jesuit  priest.  The  solemn  Office  of  the  Dead  was  chanted 
by  the  Fathers  and  Scholastics  of  the  College  assisted  by  a 
number  of  visiting  priests  from  the  neighboring  Jesuit  houses 
and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  office  was  followed  by  a 
Low  Mass  of  Requiem  celebrated  by  Reverend  Father  Brady, 
the  President  of  the  College.  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
pronounced  the  final  absolution.  The  present  College  students 
attended  the  services  in  a body  and  the  great  number  of  former 
students  and  members  of  the  congregation,  who  thronged  to  the 
Church,  gave  mute  evidence  of  the  great  esteem  and  sorrow  that 
filled  the  hearts  of  one  and  all  at  the  untimely  departure  of  our 
beloved  ex-Rector.  The  body  was  taken  to  Woodstock  College 
on  the  afternoon  train,  where  it  was  met  by  the  Faculty  and 
Scholastics  and  escorted  to  its  last  resting  place  in  the  quiet  little 
cemetery.  There  Father  Mullan  lies  buried  surrounded  by  the 
other  sons  of  St.  Ignatius,  many  of  whom  had,  like  himself, 
labored  long  and  lovingly  for  the  members  of  St.  Ignatius' 
Congregation. 

Father  Mullan  was  born  in  this  city  on  January  28,  i860, 
and  received  his  early  training  at  the  Immaculate  Conception 
School,  Division  and  Mosher  streets.  He  entered  Loyola  Col- 
lege in  September,  1874,  and  studied  here  until  February,  1887, 
when  he  decided  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  entered  the 
novitiate  at  Frederick,  Md.,  on  February  8,  1877,  and  after  three 
years  spent  there  went  to  Woodstock  College  for  his  three  years 
of  Philosophy.  As  a scholastic  teacher  he  spent  four  years  at 
St.  John’s  College,  New  York  City,  and  one  year  at  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  then  returned  to  Woodstock 
College  for  his  theological  studies.  After  the  years  spent  here 
he  was  ordained  priest,  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in 
the  Baltimore  Cathedral  in  December,  1890,  and  the  following 
day,  surrounded  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  celebrated  his  first 
mass. 

On  the  completion  of  his  studies  Father  Mullan’s  first  as- 
signment was  to  Fordham  College,  New  York,  where  he  filled 
the  office  of  prefect  of  studies  from  1893  to  1894.  He  was  then 
ready  for  his  tertianship,  the  last  course  of  study  for  the  Jesuit, 
and  the  following  year  went  to  Frederick  for  12  months.  He 
was  again  assigned  as  prefect  at  Fordham  College,  remained  there 
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for  two  years  and  then  taught  rhetoric  at  Holy  Cross  College 
during  1898. 

Father  Mullan  was  appointed  rector  of  Boston  College  in 
1898.  For  five  years  he  directed  the  destinies  of  the  college 
and  was  transferred  to  Georgetown  University. 

For  a year  he  was  prefect  of  studies  at  the  university  and 
for  the  third  time  he  returned  to  Fordham  as  prefect.  It  was 
from  this  office  Father  Mullan  was  transferred  to  Baltimore  and 
made  rector  of  Loyola  College. 

After  many  years  of  absence  from  his  native  city,  he  had 
at  last  returned  to  his  alma  mater,  which  he  loved  so  dearly,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  President  and  Rector,  August  25, 
1907.  To  enter  upon  the  history  of  these  days  and  their  doings 
both  in  College  and  Church  would  here  seem  out  of  place;  the 
memory  of  them  is  still  fresh  and  fills  with  happy  recollec- 
tions the  hearts  of  all  those  with  whom  Father  Mullan  came  in 
contact.  But  these  days  so  happily  begun  were  to  be  short. 
Stricken  with  Bright’s  Disease  in  the  late  fall  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  go  to  St.  Agnes’  Hospital  in  February,  1908,  where 
though  fighting  manfully  and  rallying  at  times,  he  finally  suc- 
cumbed. He  needs  no  eulogy;  the  many  prayers  of  those  who 
loved  him  well  will  be  offered  up  for  him  for  many  a day.  May 
he  rest  in  peace!” 

♦ Ns****** 

The  following  tribute  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  a 
student  of  Fordham  when  Father  Mullan  was  Prefect  of  Studies 
here  in  1893  and  1894: 

The  passing  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Read  Mullan,  S.  J.,  will 
call  forth  expressions  of  sincerest  regret  from  all  who  came 
under  his  influence.  To  us  who  were  unaware  of  his  long  and 
painful  illness,  the  announcement  of  his  death  came  as  a distinct 
shock.  We  had  thought  him  destined  for  many  years  of  service 
in  the  vineyard.  Fiat  voluntas  tua! 

Father  Mullan  was  the  first  Jesuit  whom  I met  at  Fordham. 
He  had  just  assumed  the  post  of  Prefect  of  Studies  and  Disci- 
pline after  many  years  of  absence  from  the  college.  How  vividly 
was  that  first  meeting  impressed  upon  the  tablets  of  memory! 
With  all  the  timidity  and  trepidation  of  the  new-comer,  and  not 
a little  fearful  of  the  outcome  of  the  interview,  we  approached 
him  who  seemed  to  us,  even  more  than  the  President  himself,  the 
visible  representative  of  all  authority  at  old  St.  John’s.  Need  we 
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say  to  those  that  knew  him  that  our  fears  were  readily  dispelled, 
or  how,  perceiving  our  embarrassment,  he  made  us  quickly  at  ease, 
and  bade  us  welcome  to  Fordham?  A man  of  splendid  physique, 
fine,  frank  face,  of  orderly  mind  and  business-like  method,  sug- 
gesting above  all  else  the  man  of  culture  and  character — such  he 
appeared  to  us  then,  and  time  has  never  effaced  the  impression. 

We  soon  learned  that  the  new  Vice-President  did  not  come 
unheralded  to  this  field  of  duty.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
student  body  began  to  ring  with  his  praises,  and  it  was  even 
rumored  about  that  his  sympathies  lay  with  Alma  Mater  in 
preference  to  all  the  colleges  of  the  province.  His  reputation 
as  a teacher  of  exceptional  power,  and  a classical  scholar  of  no 
mean  attainment,  had  been  securely  established  at  Fordham  in 
the  eighties  and  had  preceded  him  to  the  Prefect’s  chair.  That 
reputation  was  in  nowise  diminished  by  his  two  years  tenure  of 
the  Vice-Presidential  office. 

It  was  his  province,  his  duty  rather,  to  see  that  the  intellect- 
ual standards  and  discipline  of  the  college  were  faithfully  adhered 
to,  and  some  of  those  who  deservedly  fell  by  the  wayside,  will 
vouch  for  the  statement  that  he  was  never  for  a moment  remiss. 
He  was  the  anima  scholae,  so  to  speak.  His  it  was  to  inspire 
us  with  a love  for  those  ideals  for  which  our  college  stood,  and 
inspire  us  he  certainly  did.  A true  shepherd  of  the  flock.  “He 
knew  his  own,  and  his  own  knew  him.”  Some  of  the  students 
were  prepared  to  testify  that  he  knew  them  better  than  they 
knew  themselves  and  that  he  had  the  uncommon  faculty  of 
divining  their  innermost  thoughts. 

“Read  is  quite  a reader,”  said  our  inveterate  punster  one 
day  on  returning  from  the  office.  (He  often  referred  to  the 
Vice-President  familiarly  as  Read.) 

“How’s  that?”  said  one  of  the  group. 

“Why,  he  read  my  mind  today : framed  the  very  excuse  I 
had  ready  for  the  infirmary,  and  then, — refused  me.” 

He  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  Prefect,  the  leader  “in 
whom  God  inspired  that  secret  thing,”  and  his  was  especially  the 
leadership  of  fine  example  and  the  strictest  attention  to  duty. 

How  zealously  he  labored  with  good  Father  Gannon  to 
maintain  the  high  intellectual  traditions  of  Fordham!  It  could 
never  be  said  that  he  was  in  any  wise  indifferent  to  our  successes 
on  the  campus,  but  to  his  thinking,  the  intellectual  activities  of  the 
students  were  rightly  the  primary  aims  of  the  college  curriculum. 
He  was  inflexible  in  the  maintenance  of  that  time-honored  in- 
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stitution  for  delinquent  students  known  as  “the  jug."  Every 
incentive,  too,  was  offered  us  to  contribute  in  some  measure  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  college.  The  Monthly  found  in  him 
a worthy  patron  and  the  dramatic  and  debating  societies  an 
earnest  advocate.  His  zeal  in  this  respect  carried  him  to  the 
length  of  inducing  three  of  the  students  to  give  a public  lecture 
on  Analytical  Chemistry.  Think  of  it ! A lecture  by  fledge- 
lings on  Analytical  Chemistry ! One  at  least  of  that  trio  will 
never  again  be  tempted,  however  flattering  the  inducements. 

His  visits  to  the  study  hall  were  rather  infrequent,  and  his 
talks  on  those  occasions  were  always  brief  and  to  the  point.  He 
preferred  to  deal  with  the  individual  rather  than  with  the  college 
body,  and  a word  timely  spoken — here  a stinging  rebuke,  and 
there  a remark  “half  in  jest  and  all  in  earnest,”  sufficed  on  the 
whole  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  Sarcastic  betimes,  he  quickly 
dispelled  any  bad  effect  by  a playful  smile.  Enigmatical  too,  he 
sometimes  left  an  astonished  student  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
significance  to  attach  to  his  utterances.  His  reputation  for  pre- 
serving discipline  without  much  display  of  authority  seemed  in 
danger  on  one  memorable  occasion. 

It  was  All  Saints’  Day  of  ’93.  The  culinary  department  had 
egregiously  failed  that  morning  in  the  preparation  of  the  justly 
celebrated  “hoe  cake.”  Some  of  the  students,  determined  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  presiding  elder  of  the  bakery,  “had 
gathered  up  the  fragments  that  were  left,”  and  made  them  into 
balls.  Will  you  ever  forget  it — you  who  witnessed  it — that 
fusillade  of  corn-bread  balls  that  greeted  the  unfortunate  con- 
tingent from  Second  Division  as  they  passed  through  First  on 
their  way  to  their  quarters?  It  was  a student  lark,  but  it 
demanded  and  received  punishment  condign.  The  penalty  was 
nothing  other  than  a general  curtailment  of  the  holiday  spread 
that  was  customary  on  all  holy  days  of  obligation  at  the  college. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  consternation,  indignation,  murmurings 
of  strike  and  what  not!  But  the  Prefect  had  met  the  enemy, 
and  they  were  his;  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  quiet 
of  his  office  he  had  many  a hearty  laugh  over  our  unconditional 
surrender. 

To  many,  Father  Mullan  was  an  ideal  type  of  the  American 
Jesuit.  He  was  born  into  Jesuit  traditions.  It  was  Maryland, 
his  Maryland,  that  inspired  him  with  such  generous  love  and 
unwavering  loyalty  to  the  society. 
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One  recognized  in  him  a true  priest,  a veritable  man  of  God. 
We  had  heard  that  his  father  was  a builder  of  altars,  and  it 
seemed  only  meet  and  proper  that  the  descendant  of  such  a parent 
should  find  a place,  and  an  honored  place  in  the  sanctuary. 

The  soul  of  honor,  as  became  the  southern  gentleman  that 
he  was,  “he  loved  honor,”  we  know,  “more  than  he  feared  death.” 
How  often  had  he  endeavored  by  word  and  example  to  preach  us 
that  gospel?  And  how  often  too  had  he  held  up  for  our  admira- 
tion and  imitation  that  southern  university  where  no  supervision 
was  exercised  during  examinations,  so  thoroughly  was  the  code 
of  honor  respected  among  the  students  ? 

It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  his  last  moments  were  com- 
forted by  the  kindly  ministrations  of  a Fordham  man  and  a 
classmate  in  ’95.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  it  was  a labor 
of  love,  as  it  would  have  been  for  any  true  son  of  Alma  Mater. 
His  memory  will  ever  be  cberisbed  at  Fordham,  for  “none  knew 
him  but  to  love  him,  and  none  named  him  but  to  praise.”  “May 
l,e  rest  in  peace.”  Rev.  £ M Hayes, 


The  following  poem,  a tribute  to  Fr.  Mullan,  is  from  the  pen 
of  a former  professor  of  Fordham,  now  Prefect  of  Studies  at 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 

at  IjDt#  ®ratoe 

Tread  softly,  stranger;  this  is  holy  ground. 

A Springtide  bloom — the  best  of  nature’s  art — 

Is  not  more  fair  than  was  the  silent  heart 
That  lies  beneath  this  all-untimely  mound. 

Say  you,  you  knew  him  not,  this  man  of  men? 

Well-dowered  of  mind,  and  meek  of  heart  and  strong, 
The  elements  within  him  made  a song, 

Whose  like  we  seldom  more  may  list  again. 

Kneel  here  beside  us  on  this  hallowed  sod, 

And  pray  your  lips’  best  prayer  that  we  resign 
Our  will  to  Heaven’s  Will,  nor  dare  repine 
That  such  a soul  should  seek  its  rest  with  God. 


R.  A.  Fleming,  S.J. 


Cite  dStant 


«\/ou  know  as  well  as  I do  that  it  is  downright  mean  of 

i"  you  not  to  go,  Giant,  and  besides  I can  see  no  excuse 
that  you  would  dare  offer  her.  Can  you?”  And 
“Stumpy”  Fallon,  swelling  with  indignation,  perched  himself 
haughtily  on  the  Giant’s  table.  The  shadows  of  late  November 
stole  into  the  room  and  settled  with  dismal  silence  in  the  out 
of  the  way  corners.  The  clock  chimed  five ; Stumpy  had  some 
extra  studies  at  that  hour,  but  the  Giant’s  answer  was  more 
important. 

“You’ve  got  a lot  of  nerve,  Stump,  to  come  in  here  and 
bother  me  about  a lot  of  things  that  don’t  concern  you  at  all; 
but  as  long  as  you’ve  been  so  considerate  of  my  wellbeing” — 
here  the  Giant  assumed  his  most  pleasing  manner — “well,  I’ll 
give  you  a chance  to  show  that  you  really  like  me  and  that  you 
are  acting  in  good  faith.  I play  football  this  afternoon.  I’m 
hurt  in  the  game;  that  is  I find  it  out  after  the  game  is  over,  but 
somehow  I manage  to  get  back  to  the  room.  You’re  here  with 
a bunch  of  bandages  and  the  like  and  you  doctor  me  up.  Of 
course  then  I can  write  Miss  Wilbie  and  explain  that  it’s  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  go  to  her  dance.” 

Stumpy  was  indignant,  and  was  for  punching  the  Giant’s 
head,  but  after  a spirited  argument  the  Giant  won  and  further 
details  of  the  scheme  were  discussed. 

That  night,  the  Giant,  propped  in  a chair,  surrounded  by 
medicine  bottles  and  bandages,  one  arm  in  a sling  and  numerous 
bits  of  plaster  on  his  face,  was  quietly  smiling  at  the  success  of 
the  plan  for  everything  had  gone  splendidly.  Miss  Wilbie  had 
even  sent  her  condolences.  He  was  just  thinking  of  bed,  when 
a knock  sounded  at  the  door.  “Some  meddling  fool,”  thought 
the  Giant,  “I  guess  I’ll  let  him  wait.”  But  again  the  knock  and 
the  handle  turned.  The  Giant  buried  his  head  in  a pillow  and 
feigned  sleep. 

“Good  evening,  sir,”  came  in  a commanding  voice.  “Where 
is  Mr.  Fallon?” 

The  Giant  swung  his  chair  around  to  get  a better  view  of 
the  intruder.  But  none  of  the  choice  expressions  which  had 
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rushed  to  his  lips  escaped  him.  Instead,  his  half-opened  mouth 
closed  with  a snap,  his  eyes  nearly  popped  out  of  his  head,  for 
there  instead  of  one  of  the  fellows  stood  an  elderly  man. 

The  Giant  started  to  rise  but  remembering  his  bandages  sank 
back  with  a groan. 

“Good  evening,  sir,’’  stammered  the  Giant,  thoroughly 
fussed  by  his  odd  predicament.  “No,  Stumpy’s  not  here;  he’s 
at  the  dance.  But  if  there  is  anything  I can  do  for  you  name  it.” 

“I  presume,”  began  the  old  gentleman,  looking  the  Giant 
over,  “that  you’re  Mr.  Nelson,  Peter’s  roommate;  one  of  those 
football  fiends  who  would  rather  try  to  kill  a man  than  eat. 
That’s  the  kind  of  a man  you  are,  and  that’s  the  kind  of 
a man  you’re  going  to  try  to  make  of  Peter,  are  you?  Well, 
never  mind  answering  me  now.  I want  to  see  Peter  as  soon 
as  possible  as  my  train  leaves  at  midnight.  By  the  way  do 
you  know  if  he  received  a telegram  from  me  stating  that  I would 
stop  here  on  my  way  to  San  Francisco?” 

By  this  time  the  Giant  was  awake.  This  was  Stumpy’s 
father  stopping  in  town  just  to  say  good-bye  to  his  son,  and  the 
Giant  had  heard  Stumpy  say  something  about  a telegram,  but 
it  would  never  do  to  let  his  father  know  it.  So  he  lied  very 
discreetly  that  he  hadn’t  heard  Stumpy  mention  one.  But  if 
Mr.  Fallon  would  pardon  him,  he’d  hobble  over  to  one  of  the 
fellows’  rooms  and  ask  him  to  get  Stumpy. 

The  Giant  rushed  first  into  this  room,  then  in  that  one, 
but  all  were  vacant.  It  was  Saturday  night,  so  he  gave  the 
task  up  as  hopeless.  There  remained  but  one  thing  to  do  and 
that  was  to  go  himself  and  fetch  Stumpy  out  of  the  “hornets’ 
nest.”  The  Giant’s  nerve  failed  him,  but  a thought  of  Mr.  Fallon 
and  his  wrathful  words  carried  the  day. 

The  Giant  pulled  the  plaster  off  his  face,  cut  his  bandages, 
borrowed  Sol.  Miller’s  ulster  and  cap  and  set  bravely  out  for 
the  Wilbies. 

Stumpy’s  father,  meanwhile  crept  cautiously  out  of  the  room, 
ran  along  the  hall,  turned  down  the  back  stairs  and  darted  swiftly 
over  a small  green  lawn,  jumped  an  iron  railing  and  reached  the 
back  street,  where  an  auto  chugged  noisily  in  the  road. 

“Did  he  go?”  yelled  a voice  from  the  car.  “Is  it  all  right?” 

Stumpy’s  father  didn’t  see  fit  to  answer,  but  jumped  into 
the  car  and  sped  away  at  a break-neck  rate.  “Help  me  off  with 
these  things,  Nat — easy — that’s  the  way.  Oh  it  was  rich.”  By 
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the  time  the  clothes  were  gotten  off,  the  machine  came  to  a stop 
with  a jerk. 

“Out  with  you  fellows,”  bawled  the  man  at  the  wheel,  “don’t 
spoil  it  now  by  being  caught.” 

The  three  rushed  up  the  stoop  and  into  the  house  and  were 
surrounded  by  a questioning  throng. 

“He’s  coming;  everybody  scatter,  he’ll  be  here  any  moment.” 

As  the  Giant  hurried  along  the  streets  he  was  sorely  tried. 
Suppose  some  of  the  fellows  should  happen  to  be  in  the  hall  and 
try  to  introduce  him  to  a bunch  of  babbling  girls — all  his  plans 
would  have  gone  for  nothing!  But  here  he  was. 

As  the  Giant  advanced  toward  the  door  it  was  flung  open 
and  Stumpy  grabbed  him  by  the  arm. 

“Where  are  your  evening  clothes,  Giant?  But  then  I guess 
Miss  Wilbie  will  excuse  you.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  I’ll  excuse  you  this  time.  I hope  you’re 
feeling  better.” 

The  Giant  blushed,  shifted  his  feet,  and  mumbled  some  few 
words  about  “father.” 

“Mr.  Nelson,  I want  you  to  meet  an  esteemed  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Murray,  Stumpy’s  father.”  (Murray,  by  the  way,  had  the 
second  part  in  the  college  show.) 

“You?”  stammered  the  Giant,  “you?” 

“No,  not  me — Stumpy!” 


Harold  Slater,  (B.S.)  ’13. 


£>t.  HJotm’s  #aii 


If  St.  John’s  Hall  were  distinguished  for  nothing  else,  it 
could,  like  a great  many  men  in  the  same  predicament,  at  least 
boast  of  its  age.  But  there  are  other  things  that  it  can  glory 
in  besides  its  years.  It  has  had  a career.  It  has  not  grown 
venerable  in  idleness. 

St.  John’s  Hall  is  a modest  structure,  but  it  is  strongly 
built.  It  is  true  that  time  has  left  its  marks  upon  it,  but  yet  it 
shows  no  sign  of  approaching  decay.  In  winter  its  walls  rise 
bare  and  black ; but  in  summer  it  presents  a charming  sight,  with 
its  creeping  vines  mantling  the  old  gray  stones,  its  quaint  arched 
entrance  and  well  kept  lawn,  shaded  by  stately  trees  and  dotted 
here  and  there  by  flower  plots,  which  are  near  enough  to  the  cool 
fountain  to  enable  the  buds  to  catch  an  occasional  sip  as  the 
waters  leap  about. 

I remarked  above  that  St.  John’s  Hall  has  had  a career. 
It  was  erected  by  Archbishop  Hughes  and  ready  for  occupancy 
in  1845,  and  it  stands  today,  a lasting  memorial  to  his  devotion 
to  Catholic  education.  It  was  not  designed  by  him  for  the 
present  use.  It  is  now  given  up  to  small  boys  who  are  segregated 
from  the  students  of  the  college  department.  But  by  the  Arch- 
bishop it  was  designed  to  be  a seminary,  and  was  used  as  such 
from  its  erection  until  i860,  when  the  seminarians  were  trans- 
ferred to  Troy  and  St.  John’s  Hall  was  sold  to  the  College. 

For  the  space  of  twelve  years  the  Hall  was  little  used 
until  early  in  1872,  when  under  the  direction  of  Father  Freeman, 
the  scientific  department  was  moved  there.  The  entire  first 
floor,  now  occupied  by  a study  hall,  was  elaborately  fitted  up  as 
a museum  and  storeroom  for  physical  and  chemical  apparatus. 
The  upper  floors  were  turned  into  dwelling  rooms  for  the  Seniors 
and  the  basement  was  used  as  a class  room.  On  the  completion 
of  the  present  First  Division  building  the  philosophy  class  was 
transferred  thither  and  Father  Freeman  then  converted  the  base- 
ment into  a workshop,  repairing  old  instruments,  many  of  which 
had  been  the  original  possessions  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Kentucky.  He  also  constructed  here  many  new 
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instruments.  The  massive  stone  walls  of  this  impressive  old 
relic  sheltered  the  embryo  scientists  for  only  about  fourteen 
years,  for  in  1886,  on  the  completion  of  the  new  Science  Hall, 
the  scientific  department  bid  a fond  farewell  to  take  up  its  abode 
in  what  is  at  present  the  Medical  Building.  The  Hall  was  now 
forty  years  old,  and  during  those  forty  years  little  or  no  improve- 
ments had  been  made  on  it  and  slowly  it  was  falling  into  decay. 
The  drainage  had  been  neglected,  its  lawns  had  become  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  were  the  resting  place  of  decayed  vegeta- 
tion; yet  in  spite  of  its  miserable  surroundings  it  stood  theie 
sublime,  unlike  other  ruins  useless  and  piteous,  but  useful  as 
some  old  soldier,  who  scarred  by  many  long  campaigns,  falls  in 
line  once  more  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bugle.  It  is  to  Father 
Dealy  that  we  owe  its  resurrection  from  this  forlorn  state.  He 
remodelled  the  building,  improved  the  drainage,  cleared  the 
lawns  of  the  rotting  vegetation  and  transformed  what  had  been 
a wild  uncultivated  tract  of  land  into  a beautiful  lawn,  bordered 
by  fences  and  hedges,  and  traversed  by  numerous  gravelled 
walks.  Into  this  remodelled  building  he  moved  the  preparatory 
department  and  gave  to  the  building  its  present  name,  St.  John’s 
Hall.  In  the  following  year,  1887,  the  grounds  at  the  rear  of 
the  Hall  were  terraced  and  a recreation  ground  and  tennis  courts 
were  laid  out,  much  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  This  marks 
the  last  advance  in  that  charmed  old  structure.  It  is  a monument 
which  can  claim  the  love  and  veneration,  not  of  Fordhamites 
only,  but  of  all  the  Catholics  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 
It  has  ever  been  the  nursery  of  heroes  in  the  fight  for  Catholic 
truth.  It  is  doing  its  work  today.  But  its  chief  distinction 
lies  in  this  that  it  was  the  first  permanent  seminary  of  the  great 
Archdiocese  of  the  New  World. 

Matthew  C.  Griffin,  (A.B.)  To 


2U  tljc  Celeptjonc 


Scene. — Telephone  exchange  in  the  Tunes  Square  Building. 
Time. — About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a certain 
fine  day  in  February,  igio.  A rather  pretty  blonde  tele- 
phone girl  is  situated  at  the  switchboard  busily  engaged  in 
pulling  out  plugs  and  in  trying  to  fix  her  hair  and  read  one 
of  the  latest  best  sellers  at  the  same  time.  Enter  a well 
dressed  young  man  evidently  in  a hurry.  He  approaches 
the  operator. 

Y.  M. — Good  afternoon,  Toto!  Get  me  1551  Morningside, 
please.  By  the  way  your  hair  looks  exceptionally  good  since 
you  began  to  wear  it  without  puffs. 

T.  O.  (angrily) — My  name  isn’t  Toto,  and  when  I want  you  to 
size  up  my  hair  I’ll  drop  you  a wireless,  Mr.  Fresh. 

Y.  M. — Oh  very  well,  Gladys,  I haven’t  time  to  flirt  today, 
but — 

T.  O. — My  name  is  not  Gladys.  Booth  4,  please. 

Y.  M. — I say,  Angelica,  if  you  happen  to  hear  a loud  noise  in 
my  booth,  don’t  notice  it,  will  you? 

T.  O.  (blandly) — Of  course  not,  Mr.  Nerve;  you  have  to  talk, 
don’t  you  ? 

Y.  M.  (as  he  rushes  off) — Well  of  all  the  sassy  blondes. 

As  he  enters  the  booth  he  takes  from  his  pocket  a small  package, 
unwraps  the  paper  and  discloses  an  electric  light  bulb  filled 
with  water.  He  places  this  on  the  stand  and  takes  down 
the  receiver. 

Y.  M. — Hello!  1551?  Is  Antoinette  there? 

Voice. — Yes,  this  is  Antoinette.  How  are  you,  Charley? 

Y.  M. — Fine.  How  did  you  enjoy  the  show  last  night? 

A. — Oh  it  was  great.  You  know  it  was  Fordham  night,  and  the 
whole  theatre  was  decorated  in  maroon  and  white,  and  in 
the  last  act  some  chap  in  the  box  presented  a big  basket  of 
flowers  to  that  little  girl  who  dances  with  Donald  Brian. 

Y.  M. — That  was  fine. 
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A. — And  then  he  invited  her  to  supper,  but  she  brought  her 
mother,  two  sisters  and  her  brother  along,  too.  Wasn't 
that  funny? 

Y.  M.  (impatiently) — Yes,  but  that’s  neither  here  nor  there. 
Did  you  get  my  letter? 

A. — Yes,  but,  Charlie,  I can’t  do  what  you  want  me  to  do. 

Y.  M.— Why  not  ? 

A. — Because  I’m — I’m  too  young. 

Y.  M. — Too  young!  Great  Scott!  You’re  twenty  and  your 
mother  says  she  was  married  when  she  was  eighteen. 

A. — I know,  but — but  I’m  not  mother,  am  I? 

Y.  M. — I should  hope  not — I mean — yes — no,  of  course  you’re 
not  your  mother.  But  what’s  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

A. — Everything.  I wouldn’t  dare  to  do  the  things  that  she  did. 
So  that’s  all  there  is  to  it,  dear.  I can’t  marry  you  for 
another  year. 

Y.  M. — Is  that  final? 

A.— Yes. 

Y.  M.  (tragically) — Well,  then  you  will  not  marry  me  at  all. 
I must  have  you  now  or  never.  Since  you  refuse,  then 
good-bye  forever.  (Takes  electric  light  bulb  and  smashes 
it  on  the  floor.  It  makes  a noise  like  a pistol  shot.) 

A. — My  God,  Charlie,  you  haven’t  shot  yourself?  Oh  Charlie, 
Charlie,  I didn’t  mean  it.  I’ll  marry  you  any  time  you  want ; 
only  tell  me  you’re  not  dead,  dear. 

Y.  M.  (joyfully) — Of  course  I’m  not.  I wouldn’t  have  done 
this  only  I couldn’t  wait  a day  longer.  I’ll  be  up  tonight 
at  nine.  Bye-bye,  dear. 

( Curtain  ) 


Maurice  Ahern,  (A.B.)  ’12 


X JFebruarp  Ctoening 


In  sombre  hue  the  sun  sinks  low 

Faint,  ruddy  tints  bespeak  its  flight; 

While  o’er  the  boughs — night’s  acolyte, 

The  cloistered  moon  climbs  gleamless,  slow 

Gaunt  choirs  in  the  sickly  light 

The  giant  oaks  dull  silence  break 

As  full  upon  their  tops  opaque 

The  chill  wind  tunes  the  hymn  to-night. 

The  ice- fringed  river  moves  along 

In  ebon  gloom  through  silv’ry  straits ; 

Till  deeper  dusk  bright  Venus  waits 

To  twinkle  midst  her  heav’nly  throng. 

Wierdly  the  hoot  of  errant  owl 

Floats  on  the  swelling  wings  of  sound 

And  dying  scatters  all  around, 

A deathful  hush ; a silent  cowl. 

Swift  fade  the  hills  now  from  the  view, 

As  down  their  slopes  the  shadows  creep 

And  nature  lulled  at  last  to  sleep 
Awaits  the  call  of  morning  new. 

Joseph  V.  McKee  , (A.  B.)  Ti 


“ artel” 


THE  mystic  soul  of  Shakespeare  at  length  weary  of  his  task 
of  holding  up  to  nature  a mirror  in  which  men  and  women 
might  recognize  and  study  themselves  in  every  capable 
condition  of  life,  has  turned  aside,  now  for  the  first  time,  from 
his  occupation  and  in  one  last  burst  of  supreme  genius  has  entered 
into  the  sacred  realm  of  the  supernatural.  Even  innocent  child- 
hood, with  its  beauteous  and  carefree  pastimes,  its  sublime  and 
happy  imageries  which  he  had  depicted  as  “the  lily  of  the  field 
of  whose  fragrance  even  the  roughest  men  could  inhale  and 
feel  refreshed,”  no  longer  contented  him.  Like  Alexander,  he 
craved  for  other  worlds  to  conquer,  but  unlike  Alexander,  he 
obtained  what  he  sought,  and  Ariel  is  the  secret  of  his  success. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  his  poetic  sensibilities,  like  those  of  Keats, 
ever  ready  to  tingle  at  true  poetic  characterization  and  expression, 
found  birth  in  the  beautiful  and  happy  spirit  of  Ariel;  or  perhaps 
the  “brave  spirit”  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  his  fancy,  a delight  of 
his  in  the  idea  of  a spirit  pervading  the  air,  the  earth,  the  fire, 
the  water,  taking  any  shape  that  he  chose  and  going  unseen  when 
he  chose,  but  all-powerful ; or  again,  perhaps  it  was  that  in  this 
his  last  play  he  wished  to  add  some  new  and  higher  glory,  an 
etherial  finish  to  that  eternal  monument  of  which  Milton  spoke : 
“And  his  sepulchre  in  such  pomp  doth  lie, 

That  kings  for  such  a tomb  would  wish  to  die.” 
Whatever  his  object,  Ariel  is  the  result,  calm,  pervading,  spirit- 
ual Ariel. 

The  play  has  already  progressed  far  along  toward  the  climax. 
We  have  been  fairly  introduced  to  the  various  characters  of 
“The  Tempest.”  The  moral  grandeur  and  deep  wisdom  of  the 
high  minded  and  self  controlled  Prospero  has  enlightened  our 
vision  and  given  us  a higher  and  more  serene  view  of  life ; the 
pure,  simple,  well  nigh  elemental  Mirando  has  moved  us  to 
wonder  and  admiration.  Now  Ariel  appears,  and  before  him  the 
other  characters  fade  and  grow  dim  and  become  as  faint  images 
upon  a fading  landscape.  The  innocent  spirit  of  Mirando  cannot 
compare  with  his ; her  pure  love  which  Ferdinand  so  prized,  that 
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for  it  he  suffered  himself  to  act  as  a servant,  becomes  as  dull 
and  lightless  when  compared  with  his  as  does  the  silvered  moon 
when  compared  with  the  golden  and  dazzling  brightness  of  the 
sun.  Her  devoted  fidelity  to  her  father  and  lover  diminishes  to 
a fleeting  spark  beside  the  fire  of  his  devotion  to  Prospero. 

At  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  “Happy  Spirit,”  we 
begin  to  feel  a kindly  interest  and  strange  delight  in  him,  and, 
as  the  play  progresses,  our  attachment  for  him  deepens  more 
and  more  until  at  the  end  we  will  hear  nothing  and  see  nothing 
but  Ariel.  So  fine  an  apparition,  all  grace,  all  charm,  all  loveli- 
ness, to  whom  else  could  Prospero  address  such  expressions  of 
tenderness  as  “Delicate  Ariel,”  “My  Quaint  Ariel?”  And  again 
speaking  of  the  witch  Sycorax, 

“And,  for  thou  wast  a spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr’d  commands, 

Refusing  her  grand  hests,  she  did  confine  thee.” 

Such  was  his  grace  and  such  grace  demanded  perfect  freedom. 
Accordingly  we  find  him  supplicating  Prospero  to  set  him  free. 
We  are  moved  to  compassion  for  him  and  find  ourselves  angered 
at  Prospero,  for  his  cruel  reproaches  at  the  spirit’s  entreaty. 
“My  liberty!”  Surely,  he  could  not  exist,  if  he  were  not  allowed 
to  frolic  with  the  winds,  to  dance  with  the  sunbeams  and  to 
court  the  gentle  graces  of  the  early  morning  breeze.  Nor  did 
this  plea  of  his  for  liberty  which  was  as  natural  to  him  as  is 
sweet,  sweet  odor  and  fascinating  fragrance  to  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  detract  in  any  way  from  his  fidelity  to  his  master.  How 
unnatural  it  would  be  for  us  to  suppose  this,  after  listening  to 
words  of  such  unsurpassed  loveliness  and  never-flinching  fidelity 
with  which  he  greets  Prospero  on  his  first  appearance  upon  the 
stage : 

“All  hail,  great  master!  grave  sir,  hail!  I come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure;  be’t  to  fly, 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 

On  the  curl’d  clouds,  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 

Ariel  and  all  his  quality.” 

Surely,  when  we  take  into  consideration  this  faithful  and  devoted 
promise,  we  may  easily  persuade  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  plea 
for  liberty  which  he  makes  later  was  rather  the  unconscious 
expression  of  a soul  panting  for  freedom  and  unable  to  endure 
without  it,  than  any  complaint  against  or  unwillingness  to  obey 
his  master.  Moreover,  it  is  immediately  after  this  plea  that 
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Ariel  so  well  executes  his  part  as  a nymph  of  the  sea  that  he 
elicits  the  following  praise  from  Prospero : 

“Spirit,  fine  spirit,  I’ll  free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  characters  of  “The  Tempest” 
are  types ; that  Prospero,  the  great  enchanter,  represents  Shake- 
speare himself,  and  that  when  he  breaks  his  staff,  drowns  his 
book,  and  dismisses  his  airy  spirit,  going  back  to  his  dukedom, 
he  is  merely  representing  Shakespeare’s  idea  of  resigning  his 
imaginative  enchantment,  his  parting  from  the  theatre,  where 
his  attendant  spirits  had  played  their  parts,  and  his  return  to 
Stratford ; that  Ariel,  in  his  etherial  beauty  represents  the  im- 
mortal genius  of  Shakespeare.  If  such  were  the  intention  of  the 
poet  in  portraying  the  character  of  Ariel,  and  there  are  many 
good  reasons  for  supposing  it  was,  how  well  he  has  succeeded. 
“He  gave  to  airy  nothingness  a local  habitation,  and  a name,” 
but  more  than  this  he  has  given  it  a place  in  man’s  heart. 

It  is  reported  that  towards  the  end  of  the  “great  master’s” 
life,  he  grew  weary,  weary  of  his  work  and  his  spirit  yearned 
for  the  solitude  and  simple  life  of  the  country.  Yet,  before  he 
is  “to  be  set  at  liberty,”  he  must  perform  one  task,  obey  his 
Mistress  Art  in  one  more  undertaking.  This  he  does  willingly 
and  from  his  mighty  pen  flows  the  beautiful  tale  of  “The  Tem- 
pest” with  its  light  and  airy  creature  of  unbodied  joy,  Ariel. 
And  turning  he  asks  “Was’t  well  done?”  Softly  comes  the 
answer  “Bravely,  My  Diligence,”  “Thou  shalt  be  free.”  Free? 
Then, 

“Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 

In  a cowslip’s  bell  I lie ; 

There  I crouch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat’s  back  I do  fly 

After  summer  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily  shall  I live  now 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.” 

Harry  F.  X.  Hammer,  (A.B.)  To 
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ELL,  Mrs.  Brown,  I’m  rather  tired  of  this  lazy,  un- 
eventful life  which  I am  living.” 

Thus  spoke  young  Robert  Van  Dine,  million- 
aire graduate  of  Yale,  cruising  the  Hudson  in  his  private  yacht, 
after  returning  from  the  Bermudas. 

“What  would  you  like  to  do,  Robert?”  questioned  the  elderly 
lady,  his  mother’s  most  intimate  friend. 

“Why  anything  at  all  but  what  I’m  doing  now,”  he  returned. 

A trim,  speedy  little  motor  boat  drew  the  attention  of  Robert 
and  he  went  to  the  rail  to  get  a better  view  of  it.  In  fact,  what 
caught  his  eye  was  a heavily  veiled,  neatly  dressed  lady  seated 
in  the  stern.  As  the  smaller  craft  drew  up  alongside  the  yacht 
the  young  lady  arose.  The  man  at  the  wheel  gruffly  ordered 
her  to  be  seated.  She  remained  standing.  A lurch,  a scream. 
The  young  lady  was  floundering  helplessly  in  the  water.  Robert, 
not  having  the  qualifications  of  a real  hero,  did  not  jump  over, 
but  threw  a life  preserver  to  her.  When  she  had  firmly  clutched 
his  aid,  he  gently  drew  her  up  to  the  yacht  and  assisted  her  over 
the  rail.  Dropping  exhausted  in  a seat,  she  stared  vacantly  into 
space  for  some  time,  while  Robert  pressed  a glass  of  brandy  to 
her  lips.  At  last  she  arose,  a dripping  mass.  With  a hesitating 
movement  she  drew  the  veils  from  her  face.  Robert  fell  back 
with  a cry  of  astonishment. 

“As  I live — the  Princess  Gladys!” 

“Mr.  Robert  Van  Dine  and — Mrs.  Brown!  Of  all  good 
fortune,  this  is  the  best!” 

“Where,  if  I may  ask,  were  you  going  in  that  motor  boat?” 
from  Robert. 

“Robert,  have  patience,  can’t  you  see  the  poor  girl  is  freez- 
ing. Curb  your  curiosity  till  I find  some  warm  clothes  and 
something  hot  for  her,”  protested  Mrs.  Brown. 

The  two  ladies  departed  for  the  cabin  and  Robert  walked 
to  the  stern.  Some  distance  away  a man  stood  in  a motor  boat 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings  by  shaking  a clinched  fist  at  the 
yacht. 
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“What  the  dickens  ails  him  I wonder.  Must  have  a grudge 
against  me  for  picking  up  the  princess  after  her  rather  sudden 
debut  into  the  briny  sea,  or  rather  river,  since  this  is  the  Hudson.” 
He  turned  at  the  sound  of  some  one  approaching. 

“Oh  Gladys,  look  here !”  he  called. 

The  Princess,  clad  in  dry  and  more  suitable  attire  to  royalty, 
reached  his  side. 

“Who  is  your  friend  in  the  motor  boat?” 

“Come  away,  I do  not  care  to  see  him !”  she  replied  with  a 
slight  shiver. 

“Why?” 

“Sit  down  and  I will  tell  you.  As  you  know,  I am  visiting 
friends  in  New  York  with  Uncle  Richard.  This  afternoon  he 
had  a business  appointment  and  told  me  to  wait  in  the  hotel  till 
he  returned.  I became  impatient  and  decided  to  visit  Grace. 
You  know  Grace?” 

“Yes,  go  on.  This  sounds  like  a melo-drama  the  way  you 
are  telling  it,”  he  interrupted. 

“It  is,  really.  Well,  I entered  one  of  the  hotel’s  taxicabs. 
Reading  a letter,  I hardly  noticed  my  whereabouts  until  I heard 
a shrill  whistle,  and  looking  out  saw  the  water  of  this  river. 
I knocked  on  the  window  to  attract  the  chauffeur’s  attention, 
but  he  did  not  notice  it;  instead  he  drove  faster.  Frightened? 
Indeed  I was.  Where  was  he  taking  me  ? We  were  going  at 
terrific  speed,  and,  thinking  of  all  sorts  of  things,  I leaned  back 
into  the  cushions  only  to  be  jolted  by  the  jarring  clutch  of  the 
brakes.  The  machine  stopped.  The  chauffeur  opened  the  door 
and  asked  me  to  alight.  I refused.  Another  man  appeared, 
the  one  you  saw  in  the  boat.  They  dragged  me  out  kicking  and 
screaming.  One  of  them  laughed  satirically.  ‘No  use,  there 
is  no  one  within  a mile  of  us,’  he  said.  They  pushed  me  into 
the  motor  boat  and — well  you  know  the  rest.” 

“The  dirty  scoundrels,”  muttered  Robert. 

“Now  you  can  realize  my  pleasure  on  being  here.  True, 
the  hasty  plunge  was  not  at  all  desirable,  but  the  after  effects 
are  most  delightful,”  she  laughed. 

“But  what  does  it  all  mean?”  asked  Robert. 

“Oh  I’m  afraid,  so  afraid  that  it  means  trouble  at  home  for 
my  people.  Something  terrible  might  happen  to  them,  and  my 
father.  You  know  the  constant  warfare  being  waged  between 
Scandinavia  and  my  country.  Oh,  how  I wish  I were  home  to 
watch  over  father.  What  can  I do,  Robert?” 
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That  gentleman  sprang  from  his  chair  and  rushed  to  the 
wheel-house. 

“Harvey,  stop  for  coal,  we  are  going  to  Darstock,  and 
going  fast.  Get  anything  we  may  need,  but  hurry.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir!  We’ll  be  off  in  an  hour,”  responded  a 
strong,  healthy  seaman,  whose  cheeks  were  tanned  by  the  winds 
of  many  seas. 

Robert  returned  and  found  the  Princess  meditating. 

“Cheer  up,  it’s  done,”  he  spoke  lightly. 

“Robert,  you  dear  boy,  it’s  awfully  good  of  you  but  I 
shouldn’t  think  of  putting  you  to  such  inconvenience  for  my  sake.” 

“Not  in  the  least,  it’s  all  arranged.  You  may  send  a tele- 
gram to  your  uncle  if  you  wish.” 

The  yacht  was  winding  its  way  between  the  ferryboats  and 
sloops  which  ply  the  waterways  of  the  lower  bay.  The  drone 
of  industry  floated  lightly  over  the  water,  mocking  the  silence 
of  the  opposite  shore.  The  yacht  drew  slowly  alongside  a wharf, 
and  Harvey  departed  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  The 
Princess  and  Robert  remained  in  the  cabin  to  avoid  the  curious 
stare  of  dock  idlers.  In  a short  time,  owing  to  the  brisk  methods 
of  Harvey,  the  skipper,  every  bunker  was  filled  with  its  supply 
of  coal  and  the  pantry  fairly  bulged  with  an  overabundance  of 
foodstuffs. 

“That  means  we’re  off,  Gladys,”  said  Robert,  as  the  whistle 
shrilly  called  its  warning  over  the  water.  The  yacht  trembled 
from  bow  to  stern,  moved  slowly  ahead  and  then  settled  down  to 
a steady  gliding  motion,  like  a thoroughbred  getting  his  stride. 
The  mountainous  skyscrapers  moved  further  and  further  away 
until  they  faded  in  the  blue  of  the  heavens  and  the  greenish-gold 
of  the  sunlit  waters.  For  a moment  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
nodded  a mute  farewell.  The  line  of  distant  shores  rolled  back 
on  the  swell  of  the  waves  and  finally  became  engulfed.  The 
ocean  reigned  supreme. 

During  the  next  two  days  and  nights  only  the  pulsations  of 
the  engine  disturbed  the  quiet  of  mid-ocean.  The  third  day 
dawned  bright  and  fair.  A silent  breath  of  salt-tainted  air  sped 
through  the  rigging  and  caught  the  flags,  which  snapped  in  glee. 

“Good  morning,  Robert ! Isn’t  this  glorious  ? How  I could 
enjoy  it  if  I were  able  to  banish  the  thought  of  impending  trouble 
at  home.” 

“Oh,  never  mind,  everything  will  be  all  right.” 

“I’m  afraid — but  see,  is  that  a ship  ’way,  ’way  back  there.” 
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“Sure  enough!  I’ll  bet  a box  of  Huyler’s  it’s  your  uncle 
chasing  after  you,  believing  you  have  eloped.’’ 

“Robert,  you  tease,  you  know  that  isn’t  true.” 

“They  are  gaining  on  us.  Must  be  in  an  awful  hurry. 
Look!  It’s  a gunboat.  Why,  sure  enough,  it’s  one  of  yours.” 

“Good ! Do  tell  Captain  Harvey  to  wait  for  them,  Robert. 
They  have  news  for  me,  I’m  sure.” 

“All  right.”  Robert  gave  Harvey  the  word  to  stop  the 
engines.  In  a few  moments  the  gunboat  was  within  earshot. 
A military  form  paced  the  bridge.  He  stood,  now  megaphone  to 
his  lips,  and  called  “On  board  the  yacht,  advance !” 

“Hello,”  bellowed  Robert. 

“Pay  my  compliments  to  the  Princess  and  tell  her  we  will 
man  a boat  for  her  to  come  aboard  the  gunboat  Meton.” 

Robert  turned  to  the  Princess.  “I  heard  him,”  she  replied 
to  his  questioning  look.  “Ask  him  what  news  there  is  from 
home  and  say  that  I will  remain  here.” 

Robert  interpreted  this  message  to  the  officer  on  the  gunboat. 

“Kindly  tell  her  that  there  is  news,  but  it  is  of  a private 
nature  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  come  aboard,” 
came  the  reply. 

A boat,  manned  by  six  sailors  and  an  officer,  was  even  then 
bumping  against  the  side  of  the  yacht. 

“If  I must,  I must,  Robert.  I’ll  return  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Robert  helped  her  into  the  waiting  dory.  The  officer  saluted 
and  gave  the  order  to  start.  Six  blades  flashed  in  the  sunlight 
and  dipped  simultaneously  into  the  water.  Robert  little  knew 
that  he  would  not  see  her  again  for  some  time,  as  he  waved  his 
hand  in  answer  to  her  smiling  adieu.  He  watched  her  as  she 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  gunboat  to  the  deck,  saw  the  officer 
of  the  bridge  bow  and  usher  her  into  the  cabin.  The  gunboat 
belched  forth  a cloud  of  black  smoke  from  the  large  funnels  and 
moved  swiftly  away.  Robert  was  in  a quandary.  He  lifted  the 
megaphone  to  his  lips  and  called  again  and  again.  No  one  on 
the  other  vessel  paid  heed  to  his  frantic  cries. 

“What’s  the  matter,”  breathed  Harvey  as  he  ran  up. 

“The  Princess,  she’s  gone.  See,  the  gunboat  is  leaving  us. 
What  can  we  do?” 

“Do?  I hardly  think  we  can  do  anything,  Mr.  Van  Dine.” 

“Surely,  they  cannot  run  away  with  her  so  easily.” 

“They  have  the  speed  and  also  the  guns,  sir.” 

“That’s  right.  Harvey,  put  on  every  pound  of  steam  and 
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get  into  port  to-night.  Good  Lord ! I must  know  what  is  the 
trouble !” 

For  the  next  four  hours  the  yacht  fairly  tore  her  way 
through  the  water  and  as  darkness  began  slowly  to  descend,  the 
turrets  of  the  royal  residence  of  Darstock  rose  above  the  horizon. 

“Mrs.  Brown,  you  had  better  remain  on  the  yacht,  for  I am 
sure  it’s  more  comfortable  than  any  of  the  hotels.” 

“Very  well,  Robert,  but  where  are  you  going?” 

“On  a quest  for  information  and  some  enlightenment. 
Good-bye.  I must  prepare  to  land,  for  we  shall  be  in  the  harbor 
in  a few  minutes.” 

“Do  be  careful,  Robert,  you  know  I’ll  be  worried  to  death 
until  you  return.” 

“Please  do  not  worry,”  he  laughed.  “Good-bye !” 

Robert  went  to  his  stateroom  for  his  hat  and  overcoat  for 
the  night  was  rather  chilly.  He  stood  and  looked  around  as 
though  in  search  of  a lost  article.  Finally,  he  pulled  open  a 
drawer  and  extracted  a revolver,  twirled  the  cylinder  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  for  what  reason  he  knew  not. 

“Mr.  Van  Dine,  are  you  ready?”  called  Harvey  down  the 
companionway. 

“Yes.”  Robert  stepped  on  deck  and  entered  the  waiting 
boat.  Calling  himself  a foolish  romantic  kid,  he  landed. 

Strange  sights  met  his  gaze  and  strange  faces  stared  at  him. 
He  arrived  at  what  seemed  to  be  a fairly  respectable  hotel  and 
registered.  He  merely  deposited  his  luggage,  then  started  a 
search  for  the  American  consul.  On  inquiring,  he  was  directed 
to  a popular  restaurant  on  Duman  Street.  He  asked  the  pro- 
prietor if  the  consul  had  been  in  that  evening.  “Not  yet,  sir. 
he  generally  dines  here  at  this  hour.  He  may  be  in  any  moment.” 

“Thank  you,  I’ll  wait  for  him.”  Robert  took  a table  at  the 
end  of  the  room  where  he  could  observe  everyone  who  entered. 
Voices  in  the  rear  attracted  his  attention  and  he  turned.  No 
one  was  in  sight,  for  an  alcove  hid  the  persons  talking.  Robert 
studied  the  menu.  Again  he  was  distracted  by  the  subdued 
voices.  He  listened — “Tonight,  even  now,  they  should  be  there. 
At  ten  the  King  is  alone.  The  Princess  is  already  ours.” 

Robert  waited  to  hear  no  more.  He  snatched  his  hat  from 
the  hook  and  astonished  the  diners  by  his  abrupt  exit.  Once 
outside  he  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  castle.  Some  one  stood 
in  his  path  and  thrust  out  a detaining  hand,  and  a moment  later 
he  was  rolling  in  the  dust,  while  Robert  sped  on.  He  reached 
the  gates  of  the  castle.  They  were  open.  His  foot  struck  a 
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soft  yielding  mass  and  he  stumbled  to  the  ground.  Stunned  for 
the  moment  he  lay  gazing  absently  at  the  huddled  form  of  a 
murdered  guard. 

“Good  Lord,  I’m  too  late,”  he  muttered  springing  to  his 
feet.  In  his  haste  he  fell  up  the  steps  and  through  a door  at  the 
top.  He  floundered  about  in  Abyssinian  darkness.  A subdued 
shuffle  of  feet  caught  his  ear.  Bang — Bang.  Two  shots  echoed 
and  re-echoed  through  the  corridor.  He  groped  along  the  wall 
toward  the  noise,  one  hand  clutching  the  revolver. 

“Too  late,  too  late,”  he  cried  in  anguish.  Nearer  came  the 
sounds  of  a struggle.  He  burst  open  a door.  From  somewhere 
in  the  darkness  came  a flash,  a report.  He  brushed  his  arm 
across  his  eyes  and  staggered  back  against  the  half-open  door. 
A pair  of  eyes  glared  at  him.  He  raised  his  hand  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  A piercing  scream  rent  the  smoke  purged  air.  Robert 
crashed  senseless  to  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Brown  gazed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  at  a pale,  thin 
face  half  buried  in  the  cool  whiteness  of  a pillow. 

“Robert,  Robert,”  she  sobbed  brokenly. 

The  figure  stirred  and  moaned.  Mrs.  Brown  bent  closer 
and  caught  the  words,  “Gladys,  my  Princess,  Gladys.”  Robert’s 
eyes  opened  slowly  and  closed  again.  The  lady  at  the  bed-side 
cried  aloud  in  ecstacy  but  sank  back  with  a sob  of  grief  as  she 
noted  his  head  sink  back  into  the  pillows.  Were  they  opening 
again?  Yes.  He  turned  with  a subdued  moan,  gazed  at  her 
as  though  puzzled,  smiled  and  spoke. 

“Mrs.  Brown.” 

“Thank  God,”  she  breathed.  “Yes?” 

“Was  he — did  they — is  the  King  safe?”  he  whispered,  an 
anxious  look  in  his  eyes. 

“Yes,  you  wounded  one  of  the  assassins  and  the  others  fled. 
But  hush,  you  must  not  talk.” 

“How  long  have  I been  this  way?  Where  is  the  Princess?” 

Mrs.  Brown,  ignoring  the  first  question,  said,  “She  is  on  her 
way  here  now.  They  released  her  when  they  learned  of  their 
defeat.  Now  please  do  not  talk  any  more.  You  are  too  weak.” 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  she  passed  her  hand  soothingly  over 
his  brow. 

“Mrs.  Brown,”  he  whispered,  “remember  what  I said  on 
that  eventful  day  on  the  Hudson?” 

“About  being  tired  of  such  an  uneventful  life,  you  mean?” 

“Yes.  I have  done  something  worth  while  now,  haven’t  I?” 
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“Indeed  you  have,  Robert.” 

“I’ll  sleep  now.” 

Mrs.  Brown  watched  her  charge  with  all  the  tenderness  and 
attention  of  a big-hearted  woman.  He  tossed  about  in  a light 
restless  sleep.  A rustle  of  silk  drew  Mrs.  Brown’s  attention  to 
the  door.  A girlish  form  wrapped  in  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  a window  opposite,  was  framed  in  the  doorway.  Mrs. 
Brown  raised  her  hands  in  a joyous  welcome  and  in  response  to 
the  irresistible  appeal  in  the  girl’s  eyes,  beckoned  for  her  to  enter. 
It  was  the  Princess. 

“Is  he  sleeping  ?”  she  whispered,  embracing  the  elderly  lady. 

“Hardly  sleeping,  dear;  he  is  in  a half-wakeful  stupor.” 

The  Princess  tiptoed  to  the  bed-side,  clasped  the  inert  hand 
lying  on  the  counterpane  in  hers  and  gazed  earnestly  into  Robert’s 
face.  She  half-stifled  a sob. 

“He  is  speaking,”  she  said,  turning  her  head  to  Mrs.  Brown. 

That  lady,  a smile  of  comprehension  about  her  lips,  nodded 
for  the  girl  to  listen.  She  bowed  her  head  over  the  bed. 

“Gladys” — “My  Princess” — “Gladys” — came  the  words. 

“Forever,”  she  whispered,  blushing. 

Could  he  have  heard?  She  felt  his  lifeless  hand  return  her 
clasp;  a tear  dropped  from  her  eyes  to  his  forehead,  ran  slowly 
down  his  cheek  and  the  hard  lines  of  pain  softened  into  a smile 
of  contentment. 


Sherman  A.  Wolfe,  (B.S.)  ’12. 


Cl)e  BltntineSB  of  2Dr.  <Brap 


^ jTF  you  mean  by  returning  home,  that  you  shall  be  at 

I liberty  to  come  under  my  roof  again,  I say  most  em- 
phatically,  Never!’ 

And  he  brought  down  his  clenched  hand  heavily  on  the 
table. 

‘I,’  he  continued  fiercely,  ‘I,  who  have  ostracized  and  ban- 
ished from  this  parish  for  twenty-five  years  everyone  that  offend- 
ed against  public  decency,  I say  that  you  shall  never  darken  my 
door  again,  or  give  occasion  to  the  impious  to  blaspheme  Gocl.’ 

She  rose  up  and  went  to  the  door.  His  voice  arrested  her. 

‘Mind,’  he  said,  ‘there  is  no  passion  or  resentment  in  what 
I have  said.  But  Law  is  Law,  and  I,  its  representative.’  ” 

In  his  recent  novel,  “The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray,”  Canon 
Sheehan,  the  Irish  novelist,  has  presented  to  the  public  a work 
that  is  deserving  of  the  highest  literary  praise — a work  of 
wonderful  strength  of  thought  and  action  that  is  all  the  more  to 
be  appreciated  because  of  its  absence  in  the  modern  novel. 

In  the  characterization  of  Dr.  Gray,  the  principal  actor  in 
the  novel,  Canon  Sheehan  exhibits  a figure  strikingly  grand  and 
pathetic,  whose  life  is  the  evolution,  the  emanation  of  all  Law. 
Adamantine,  he  stands  bound  in  on  all  sides  by  irrefragable 
Law — Law,  social,  economical,  moral,  canonical.  Law  is  the 
fundamental  requisite  of  his  being  and  until  the  light — the 
darkness  of  physical  blindness — illumines  his  soul  with  the 
blessedness  of  the  “new  Commandment,”  the  “final  Law,”  he 
travels  down  the  thorny  path  of  life,  unloved  though  respected, 
a slave  to  Law  that  knows  no  bending,  until  he  realizes  that 
“Love  is  the  sole  Law,”  he  bows  beneath  the  yoke  of  stern  Law 
that  knows  of  no  distinction  in  avenging  its  transgressions. 

“The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray”  tells  the  story  of  a parish 
priest  of  Ireland,  who,  deep  in  his  passionate  study  of  “De  Le- 
gibus,”  is  tormented  by  worry  and  vexation  on  receiving  word 
that  his  sister  had  died  in  America,  entrusting  her  only  child 
to  his  care.  Isolated  from  mankind  and  wholly  without  sym- 
pathy with  human  nature,  because  of  long  years  of  abstract 
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study  and  self  retirement,  he  dreads  this  unexpected  intrusion 
into  the  privacy  of  his  life.  He  resolves  to  send  away  the 
unwelcome  charge,  but  the  memories  and  remorse  of  his  harsh 
judgment,  “It  is  the  Law,”  that  drove  his  sister  from  her  native 
land  to  die  of  consumption  in  far  off  America,  bids  him  tolerate 
the  presence  of  his  niece,  Annie  O’Farrell. 

Scornfully  intolerant  of  the  murmurings  of  his  parishioners, 
his  austerity  and  strict  adhesion  to  the  law  embitters  the  feelings 
between  pastor  and  people,  but  obeying  naught  else  but  the  law, 
knowing  no  precept  save  “It  is  the  Law,”  the  gulf  grows  wider 
and  wider.  But  the  battles  of  life  are  beginning  to  tell.  His 
niece,  for  very  good  reasons  of  her  own,  resolves  to  leave  her 
uncle’s  house  and  become  a trained  nurse.  She  leaves  him  just 
when  he  begins  to  realize  her  worth  and  in  his  increasing  age, 
needs  her  most.  The  constant  strife  between  pastor  and  people, 
the  cares  and  worries  of  his  parish  grow  daily  more  heavy,  and 
his  stern,  noble  character  bends  beneath  its  heavy  weight.  But 
hardest  of  all,  he  is  fast  growing  blind.  The  long  hours  of  study, 
extending  far  into  the  night,  has  weakened  his  sight  and  when 
most  he  feels  the  need  of  Annie’s  aid  he  finds  that  he  has  been 
leaning  on  a broken  reed.  Thus  he  is  left  alone  in  his  misery, 
unloving  and  unloved. 

But  when  Annie  O’Farrell  comes  and  begs  his  permission 
to  accompany  the  Protestant,  Jack  Wycherly,  to  Africa  in  his 
search  for  health,  the  fires  of  his  wrath  blaze  forth,  and  as  he 
drove  his  sister  unforgiven  from  her  home  by  his  stern  obedience 
to  the  law,  so  now  he  sends  his  niece  on  her  long  journey  with  the 
command  never  to  darken  his  door  again,  because  “Law  is  Law, 
and  I,  its  representative.” 

This  act  of  his  niece,  so  contrary  to  his  Law,  proves  too 
much.  No  longer  can  he  stand  the  whisperings  of  his  flock : 
“He  never  spared  any  one,  is  he  now  going  to  spare  himself?” 
Obeying  the  Law  that  now  sears  his  own  soul  with  pain,  and 
fully  realizing  that  Law  is  Law  and  that  his  case  is  no  exception, 
he  denounces  her  conduct  from  the  altar  in  his  farewell  sermon, 
for  he  has  resigned  his  parish,  though  not  because  of  his  niece’s 
action. 

It  is  in  this  scene  that  we  see  the  master-hand  of  the 
novelist — the  skilled  hand  that  plays  upon  the  emotions  of  the 
soul  and  grips  the  heartstrings  by  the  tragic  solemnity  of  the 
drama.  Unmanned  by  the  love  of  the  people  whom  he  had 
never  known  and  kept  aloof  from,  the  blind  priest,  who  recog- 
nized naught  but  the  law,  breaks  down  and  in  his  weakness 
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perceives  the  first,  faint  glimmering  of  the  “new,”  the  “final  law 
of  love.”  Strong  and  vivid  is  the  scene : “And  when  he  took 
out  the  old  red  handkerchief,  and  lifting  up  the  black  glasses, 
wiped  those  eyes  where  the  light  of  Heaven  would  never  shine 
again,  a low,  long  wail  of  anguish  rose  up  from  the  dense  mass 
of  people,  and  many  a heartfelt  and  burning  word  in  Irish 
reached  the  ears  of  the  weeping  priest.”  This  was  the  crisis, 
the  turning  point  in  Dr.  Gray’s  life. 

The  old  priest,  blind  and  broken  in  spirit  retires  to  a little 
home  beside  the  sea,  there  to  live  out  the  last  few,  dark  days 
of  his  life  and  in  the  gloom  of  physical  blindness  to  receive  the 
light  of  spiritual  love.  Before  his  eyes  were  dimmed,  his  proud 
intellect  delighted  in  the  “Summa”  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  “De 
Legibus”  of  Suarez,  and  he  was  famous  for  his  keen  insight 
and  penetrating  logic.  But  sharp  as  were  his  eyes  and  keen  his 
intellect,  he  had  walked  in  utter  darkness;  he  had  treaded  his 
way  through  life  in  blindness,  for  although  knowing  all  laws,  he 
did  not  comprehend  the  final  law,  the  Law  of  Love. 

But  as  the  shadows  lengthened  with  years  and  light  passed 
out  of  his  life,  during  the  long,  lonesome  hours  that  he  spent 
sadly  fingering  the  books  he  could  no  longer  read,  the  scales  of 
spiritual  blindness  dropped  away  and  having  learned  at  last  the 
bitter  lesson,  now  so  sweet,  he  saw  the  Light,  recognized  and 
surrendered  to  the  influence  of  the  highest,  the  greatest,  the  only 
Law — the  Law  of  Love.  Divine  Providence  took  away  his 
sight  in  order  that  he  might  see. 

“She  stood  silent,  watching  him  intently.  He  was  leaning 
forward,  as  if  eager  to  catch  fresh  indications  of  her  presence, 
and  yet  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  right.  But  he  said  again  in 
a louder  tone : 

‘Annie,  I know  ’tis  you.  Come  here !’ 

And  she  went  over,  and  knelt  humbly  at  his  feet,  placing 
her  clasped  hands  at  his  knees.  He  stretched  forth  his  withered 
hand,  and  passed  it  gently  and  affectionately  over  her  hair,  and 
then  more  tenderly  and  reverently  over  the  soft  lines  of  her  face 
She  looked  up,  and  saw  the  tears  streaming  down  the  furrowed 
cheeks,  and  she  knew  all. 

‘Oh,  Uncle,  Uncle!  and  you  have  quite  forgiven  me?’ 

He  said  nothing,  but  drew  her  more  closely  to  him.  Then 
he  found  words  to  say : 

‘I  knew  you’d  come.  I knew  you  wouldn’t  desert  me !’ 

And  that  was  all.  For  now  in  the  sunset  of  his  life  the 
clouds  had  lifted,  and  were  now  wreathing  themselves  in  all 
lovely  forms  around  the  little  remnant  of  his  days.” 
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Dr.  Gray  is,  without  a doubt,  the  strongest,  the  most  interest- 
ing characterization  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  modern 
novelist.  It  is  so  well  developed  along  the  lines  of  true  human 
nature,  it  is  so  realistic  and  intensely  engrossing,  that  we  first 
respect  the  old  priest,  wonder  at  his  hardness  of  heart,  but  finally 
are  compelled  to  pity  and  to  love  him. 

“The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray”  as  a work  of  literature  stands 
out  in  bold  contrast  with  the  thinly  veneered,  ephemeral  output 
of  modern  fiction.  Though  rich  in  humorous  situations  and 
abounding  in  that  charming  wit  so  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
race,  it  nowhere  exhibits  the  frivolity,  the  empty  dross  of  the 
“best  sellers”  of  today,  but  shows  the  work  of  the  true  artist, 
painting  a picture — intricate  and  complex — with  the  precision 
and  vividness  of  a Pre-Raphaelite. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  strong  character  study  of  Dr.  Gray 
that  Canon  Sheehan  displays  the  force  of  the  master  novelist. 
His  whole  work  is  a model  of  technical  skill  and  perfection  which 
outside  of  the  interest  of  the  story  itself,  is  worthy  of  deep  study 
and  imitation.  In  the  handling  of  incident  and  in  the  skilful 
threading  together  of  the  three  themes  into  one  compact  plot, 
without  violation  of  the  laws  of  unity,  the  constructive  genius 
of  the  author  is  apparent. 

Although  “The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray”  will  not,  on  account 
of  the  priestly  discussion  it  contains,  become,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term,  “popular,”  it  is  a work  that  will  always  take 
strong  hold  on  the  studious  mind  because  it  is  the  work  of  a 
student  and  possesses  that  substantiality  which  is  so  wanting 
in  the  giddy,  unliterary  novels  of  modern  fiction. 

In  “The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray,”  as  in  his  other  novels, 
Canon  Sheehan  has  shown  himself  to  be  a close  student  of  Irish 
life  and  conditions.  No  novelist  of  late  or  early  times  has  so 
graphically  caught,  with  truthful  exactness,  the  character  of  the 
Irish  people  which  is  so  difficult  of  portrayal  because  it  is  not 
known  or  sufficiently  appreciated.  But  Canon  Sheehan,  knowing 
its  wealth  and  scope,  has  made  it  a life  study,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  seen  in  “The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray.”  None  but  the  one 
who  had  lived  with  the  Irish  people,  who  knew  their  wants  and 
desires,  their  homely  joys  and  sorrows,  could  find  such  intensely 
interesting  subject  matter  as  is  shown  in  this  novel.  The  weak- 
ness as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  here 
clearly  portrayed.  Thank  God  that  a novelist  has  arisen  who 
can  do  justice  to  this  great  people,  clergy  and  laity  alike. 

Joseph  V.  McKee,  (A.B. ) ’u. 


%\ )t  junior  “#rom.” 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  defining  the  noun  “promenade. 
One  dictionary  puts  the  two  definitions  as  follows  : “i.  A 
walk  for  amusement  or  exercise.  2.  A place  for  walk- 
ing.” Personally,  we  don’t  know  when  or  where  the  college 
custom  of  holding  annual  dances  under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior 
Class  originated ; but,  whenever  or  wherever  it  was,  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  when  this  particular  dance  was  named,  its 
sponsor  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  the  second  of  the  foregoing 
definitions.  A place  for  walking,  of  a verity!  For  ourselves, 
we  firmly  believe  we  walked  all  of  thirty  miles  around  the  eighth 
floor  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  trying  to  locate  the  Parties  of  the 
Second  Part  to  the  engagement  on  our  dance  order.  This 
happened,  lest  you  forget,  at  the  1911  Junior  “Prom.,”  on 
January  31st  last.  Since  then  we  have  gleaned  the  information 
that  others,  impelled  by  motives  identical  with  our  own,  walked 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  on  that  evening.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  any  walking  which  might  have  been  done  on  the 
ballroom  floor,  during  dances  booked  with  those  commonly  termed 
“plows.” 

But,  etymology  and  long  distance  “Weston”  records  aside, 
let  us  come  down  to  our  point.  The  “Prom.”  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing success,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  reason  for  this  is 
twofold.  In  the  abstract,  it  was  a success  for  the  same  reason 
that  all  like  affairs  are  social  successes,  namely,  the  presence  of 
that  cordiality  and  spirit  of  good-fellowship  (here  we  make  bold 
to  class  the  ladies  as  “fellows”)  which  is  found  only  among 
collegians  and  their  friends.  But  to  come  down  to  the  concrete, 
the  success  of  this  particular  “Prom.”  was  due,  in  an  especial 
degree,  to  the  ability  and  energy  with  which  the  several  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  the  arrangements  pursued  their  duties.  So 
we  doff  our  hats  and  give  a mental  “Ram”  (and  we’ll  give  a 
vocal  one,  too,  if  you’ll  all  gather  round)  for  the  Executive 
Committee  on  Printing,  the  Dance  Order  Committee,  and — did 
we  forget  anyone?  Oh  yes!  And  here’s  another  “Ram”  for 
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the  Nameless  Committee,  the  boys  who  sold  the  tickets.  And 
now  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Once  past  “Big  Tom”  and  “Vincent,”  who  collected  our 
pasteboards,  and  “Silk  Hat  Harry”  and  “Barney,”  who  dis- 
tributed the  dance  orders  with  that  same  grace  and  ease  of 
manner  which  has  made  them  famous  on  the  debating  platform, 
the  guests  started  right  in  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  usual 
way,  which  requires  no  comment.  There  were  other  things, 
however,  which  might  be  worthy  of  remark.  Few  seemed  to 
mourn  the  absence  of  a punch  bowl,  which  might,  if  present, 
have  proved  a stimulus  to  humor.  As  it  was,  humorous  occur- 
rences were  not  entirely  lacking.  The  mistaking  of  one  of  the 
Juniors  for  a waiter  proved  a source  of  amusement  to  all  who 
witnessed  it,  save  only  the  Junior  himself.  Then,  when  the 
buffet  was  served,  one  member  from  Poughkeepsie  spread  havoc 
among  the  bona  fide  waiters  by  insisting  on  a special  supper  for 
himself,  said  supper  to  consist  of  “two  eggs,  one  fried  on  one 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side.” 

The  leader  of  the  orchestra  could  only  be  surpassed  in 
generosity  by  the  proverbial  Billy  Cassan.  Owing  to  the  orches- 
tra’s readiness  to  respond  to  encores,  the  “Prom.”  did  not  “break 
up”  until  after  four  G.  M.*,  when  the  last  couples  scattered 
to  their  respective  domiciles,  with  none  but  most  pleasant  recol- 
lections. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  (A.B.)  ’ii. 


* Good  Morning. 


Jl?etos  of  tfjc  fi^ontl) 


The  annual  retreat  opened  on  Wednesday  evening,  February 
second  for  the  boarding  students,  and  on  Thursday  morning  for 
the  day  scholars.  The  students  were  particu- 
l&fttfat  larly  fortunate  in  having  two  of  the  most 
eloquent  members  of  the  Mission  Band  to 
give  them  their  retreat.  The  boarders  were  addressed  by  Rev. 
John  O’Donovan,  S.J.,  the  superior  of  the  Band,  and  the  day 
students  by  Rev.  Patrick  Casey,  S.J.  It  was  a very  appropriate 
time  for  the  retreat,  just  before  the  holy  season  of  Lent.  One 
of  the  happy  features  of  the  retreat  was  the  daily  Communion 
of  almost  all  of  the  boarding  students  and  a great  many  more 
are  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege  now  than  hitherto,  surely 
a practical  demonstration  of  the  good  wrought  by  the  mission 
fathers.  The  retreat  closed  on  Saturday  night  and  at  this 
service  articles  of  devotion  were  blessed  and  the  Papal  Benedic- 
tion imparted. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  seventh,  a banquet  was  ten- 
dered by  the  faculty  to  the  cast  of  King  John.  The  college 
dining  hall  was  handsomely  decorated  for 
ftCtOt#’  IBaitflUft  the  occasion  with  American  bunting,  Ford- 
ham  banners  and  beautiful  flowers.  The 
cuisine  was  under  the  direction  of  Brother  Tunstead,  S.J  , and 
could  not  have  been  surpassed.  After  cigars  were  lighted,  Toast- 
master John  F.  White,  President  of  the  Dramatic  Association, 
introduced  the  President  of  the  University,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn, 
S.J.,  and  after  congratulating  the  young  thespians  on  their  suc- 
cess, he  gave  a practical  talk  on  true  college  spirit.  He  created 
much  enthusiasm,  when  he  said  that  the  proceeds  of  this  year’s 
plays  would  be  given  to  the  Athletic  Association.  Father 
Barrett,  S.J.,  the  Vice-President,  was  the  next  to  speak,  and  he 
urged  the  boys  to  continue  their  efforts  along  intellectual  lines 
and  not  give  so  much  attention  to  athletics.  He  brought  out 
very  strongly  that  as  time  passes,  the  athlete  grows  weaker  while 
the  power  of  the  student  increases.  Mr.  McGovern,  S.J.,  the 
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moderator,  was  then  introduced  and  he  thanked  the  boys  for 
working  so  hard  and  faithfully.  He  added  that  the  energy  they 
spent  upon  the  play  was  not  wasted,  but  would  be  manifested  by 
a permanent  improvement  in  their  style  of  speaking. 

Mr.  Lynch,  S.J.,  Mr.  Breen,  S.J.,  Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  and 
Philip  Mylod  also  made  remarks.  The  evening  closed  with  a 
prayer  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  Felix  Dixon  who  impersonated 
Prince  Arthur  in  the  play,  and  who  was  then  seriously  ill. 

The  third  year  “Prep”  were  the  guests  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  class,  Paul  Lannin,  at  a banquet  held  at  the  Hotel 
Gramatan,  of  which  his  father  is  proprietor, 
Ptfp  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  first.  The 
professors  of  the  class,  Mr.  Ford,  S.J., 
Mr.  McGovern,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Lupi,  S.J.,  were  present  and  replied 
to  toasts.  The  students  who  spoke  were  Messrs.  Lannin,  Black, 
Sexton,  McCall,  and  Walsh.  Before  the  company  broke  up  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  host  for  his  kind  hospitality. 

The  Monthly  staff  echoes  the  sympathy  of  the  faculty 
and  students  in  extending  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Father  Pyne 
in  the  recent  death  of  his  mother  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

^??ntpatf)P  Mrs.  E.  McDonough,  mother  of  Mr.  Vin- 

cent McDonough,  S.  J.,  passed  away  at  her 
home  in  South  Boston  a few  weeks  ago.  We  sincerely  condole 
with  him  in  his  sorrow. 

We  have  just  learned  of  the  death  some  time  ago  of  the 
father  of  William  Moran.  Mr.  Moran  died  quite  suddenly,  and 
for  this  reason  the  death  is  a particularly  sad  one.  We  extend 
to  the  grief-stricken  our  sincerest  sympathy. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  record  the  birth  of  a daughter 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Barr,  at  Santurce, 
jFdlCltattonSS  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  The  young  lady’s 
name  is  Maria  Concepcion,  and  she  was  born 
on  Thursday,  January  the  thirteenth. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  as  coach  of  their  football 
team,  the  “Prep”  have  presented  John  F. 
Coact)  CoffC?  Coffey  with  a watch  fob.  Captain  Joseph 
Lynch  made  the  presentation  speech  and 
he  also  thanked  Jack  for  all  the  time  and  energy  he  had  freely 
ilevoted  to  the  team. 
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The  Junior  Debating  Society  held  a meeting  on  Friday, 
February  eleventh,  for  the  election  of  officers  during  the  second 

term.  The  following  candidates 

junior  SDebatfnff  feocietp  were  successful:  James  McCarthy, 

’12,  President;  John  F.  Stahl,  ’13, 
Vice-President;  Edward  P.  Gilleran,  T3,  Secretary;  Robert 
Eller,  ’13,  Marshal;  John  Flanagan,  ’13,  Treasurer.  The  society 
is  at  present  discussing  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  controversy. 

The  boarding  students  of  the  College  witnessed  a very 
impressive  ceremony  on  the  second  of  February,  on  the  occasion 
of  three  Jesuits  taking  their  final  vows  in 
iftltal  PotosS  the  Society.  The  three  were : Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Barrett,  S.J.,  Prefect  of  Studies;  Rev. 
John  F.  X.  Pyne,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Sophomore;  and  Rev.  John 
G.  Linnehan,  S.J.,  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  have  been  Rev.  Eugene  McDon- 
nell, S.J.,  rector  of  Gonzaga  College,  Washington.  Father 
McDonnell  was  formerly  a teacher  at  Ford- 
PlSSftOt#  ham,  and  while  here  re-organized  the  Glee 
Club  and  made  it  one  of  the  best  among  the 
colleges.  He  is  also  the  one  who  built  the  bleachers  on  the  ball 
field.  Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.J.,  the  professor  of  science 
last  year,  also  paid  us  a short  visit. 

Francis  S.  Geary,  Ti,  won  second  place  in  the  B.  A.  A. 
Meet  at  Boston  on  the  twelfth  of  February.  Last  year,  at  this 
same  meet,  he  secured  first  prize  against 
tEtaclt  (EbttttS  some  of  the  best  sprinters  in  the  country. 

That  he  was  able  to  run  at  all  this 
year  is  surprising  as  he  was  severely  handicapped  with  a sprained 
ankle. 

One  of  the  most  successful  social  events  ever  held  by  any 
class  of  the  College  was  the  Junior  Promenade  on  the  thirty-first 
of  January  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  It  was  a 
junior  Ptont.  success  from  every  point  of  view  beyond 
even  the  hopes  of  the  class  itself.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Junior  Proms.,  expenses  were 
cleared  and  not  only  this,  but  there  are  at  present  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  the  treasury,  and  all  debts  paid.  This 
achievement  would  not  be  remarkable  did  the  class  economize  at 
all ; but  they  didn’t.  Everything  was  the  best — hall,  music,  dance 
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orders  and  suppers.  The  secret  of  their  success  lies  in  the  fact 
that  every  one  in  the  class  did  his  duty  and  sold  tickets.  Socially 
it  was  a success  also,  and  many  accustomed  to  attend  similar 
functions  were  heard  to  remark  that  seldom  have  they  seen  a 
prettier  or  more  happy  gathering. 

The  subjects  of  two  prize  competitions  have  been  announced 
by  the  Prefect  of  Studies.  “Frederic  Antoine  Ozanam”  is  the 
subject  of  the  Biographical  Essay  this  year. 

SsJUbjfCt  {of  The  competition  for  this  prize  is  limited  to 
$ti}t  Competitions  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class.  The 
subject  for  the  literary  competition  is 
“Francis  Thompson,  a Master  of  Prose.”  All  the  men  in  the 
College  are  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prize  on  this  subject. 
The  prize  is  fifty  dollars  in  gold. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Class  of  ’84  are  collecting 
funds  to  establish  a new  scholarship  on  the  occasion  of  their 

Silver  Jubilee.  The  spirit 
&Cf)Olar0f)tp  from  Cla00  Ot  ’84  that  prompts  this  gift  is  a 

most  worthy  one  and  it  estab- 
lishes a precedent  that  other  classes  would  do  well  to  follow. 
On  behalf  of  the  student  body  we  heartily  thank  this  class  for 
its  generosity. 

We  wish  to  thank  Dr.  George  Leitner,  ’85, 
SDonotS  Of  and  Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan,  ’02,  for  very  kindly 

9$etial0  furnishing  medals  to  be  offered  in  competition 
this  year. 

The  lectures  during  Lent  and  their  subjects  will  be  as 
follows:  Dr.  William  Callan  will  lecture  on  Shakespeare;  Rev. 

John  Brosnan,  S.J.,  of  Woodstock,  on  Color 

JLZZtUZZ  Photography;  Rev.  John  X.  Pyne,  S.J.,  Pro- 

Cout0f  fessor  of  Sophomore,  on  The  Orators  of  the 

French  Revolution;  Rev.  Matthew  McCabe,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Freshman,  on  Father  Prout;  and  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Tivnan,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology,  on  Our 
Insect  Friends  and  Enemies. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  (A.B.)  Ti. 
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In  my  article  “addressed”  to  the  Track  Team,  which  ap- 
peared in  last  month’s  issue,  I was  quite  “severe”  on  three  of  the 
members.  When  I wrote  the  article,  I was  firmly  convinced 
that  the  members  in  question  deserved  the  “rebuke,”  for  though 
I didn’t  see  the  race  of  January  15th,  I was  informed  by  persons 
whom  I consider  thoroughly  honest,  that  Walsh  was  the  only  man 
who  ran  a decent  race.  Since  my  article  appeared,  I have  been 
informed  that  Frank  Geary  “ran  a dandy  race,”  and,  I am 
therefore  only  too  happy  to  congratulate  Geary  on  his  showing, 
and  to  apologize  for  any  injustice  I have  done  him  in  my  former 
article!  Now  if  I could  only  be  convinced  that  the  other  two 
members  were  in  good  condition  and  ran  good  races,  I’d  be  only 
too  glad  to  beg  their  pardon  for  “misjudging”  them,  and  to  con- 
gratulate them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  For  I stand  by 
my  former  article  in  which  I said  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be 
beaten  if  you  are  giving  your  very  best  to  your  college. 

The  time  was  early  January  and  the  Seniors  (ten  of  them) 
were  gathered  at  the  “Delta  Club”  studying  their  Flistory  of 
Philosophy.  “Smoke”  was  reading,  and  the  others,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  “Hammy,”  were  all  paying  close  attention. 
“Now  we  must  consider  the  age  known  as  Pre-Socratic,”  drawled 
Murray.  “Hammy”  woke  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  realizing 
that  he  hadn’t  spoken  for  the  last  two  and  one-half  minutes, 
cried  out,  “Pre-Socratic?  Pre-Socratic?  ! Why  who  the  deuce 
was  he?  ! ?”  Oh  you  Philo!  ! 

Murray  continued  reading  and,  presently,  “Hammy”  had 
a chance  to  get  back  at  “Smoke.”  “We  will  now  turn  our 
attention  to  Plato,”  read  Lexington.  “Plato  believed  that  we 
had  three  souls,  one  in  the  head,  one  in  the  heart,  and  the  other 
in  the  ABANDOM.”  And  the  lesson  was  concluded  for  the 
day.  Oh  you  T.  Murray!  ! ! 

Kindly  remember  that  the  season  tickets  are  $4.00  each,  and 
please  make  applications  at  once,  as  we  certainly  do  “need  the 
money.”  Don’t  forget  to  “boost”  the  play!  It  means  an  awful 
lot  for  your  Athletic  Association,  and  you  are  not  being  asked 
“to  give  something  for  nothing.” 
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Are  you  patronizing  the  First  Division  Tobacco  Shop?  If 
not,  why  not?  If  so,  continue!  ! That’s  all!  ! ! 

A certain  Junior  entered  the  History  Exam.  Room  and  was 
visibly  and  undoubtedly  “fussed.”  The  professors,  noticing  the 
nervousness,  started  in  to  quiz  the  young  man  very  softly  and 
gently. (?)  The  student  stammered  and  stuttered,  and  finally 
“sailed  off”  on  a brilliant  description  of  one  of  Napoleon’s 
battles.  He  was  just  “warming  up”  to  the  subject,  when  one  of 
the  professors,  realizing  that  he  knew  the  matter,  said,  “Well 
that’s  all  right ! That’s  fine ! ! But  can  you  tell  me  the  names 
of  any  of  Napoleon’s  generals?”  Poor  stu-dent!  ! He  was 
certainly  “put  out”  and  angry  through  and  through!  Why 
hadn’t  they  let  him  continue?  Wasn’t  he  “going  good?”  He 
hesitated  a moment,  and  then,  in  his  own  characteristic  manner, 
blurted  out,  “Huh ! The  only  general  I know  is  General  Deliv- 
ery! !”  and  he  rushed  from  the  room!  Did  he  pass  the  exam.? 
Didn’t  he  deserve  to?  ! ! ? 

T.  A.  D.  Somers  is  responsible  for  the  following:  Tad 
was  talking  to  some  of  the  fellows  about  the  advisability  of  bring- 
ing the  forthcoming  comedy  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  producing 
it  at  Sailors  Hall. 

“Sailors  Hall,”  cried  someone,  “Do  we  look  like  sailors? 
Why  we’d  all  be  assaulted  !” 

“Assaulted,”  smiled  Tad,  “mercy  no!  They  can’t  arrest  a 
sailor  for  ‘a-salt’ !”  Then  he  “ducked”  just  in  time  to  avoid 
chairs,  tables  and  things!  ! 

John  Killoran  is  a model  Senior  and  a credit  to  the  Class  of 
1910,  and  that’s  why  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Athletic 
Constitution  Committee.  The  other  day,  at  a meeting  of  said 
committee,  John  was  insisting  that  a clause  be  inserted  in  the 
constitution,  calling  for  an  election  of  officers  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  June  each  year.  “It  is  very,  very  necessary  that  this  election 
be  held  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  each  year,”  said  John,  “and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I make  a motion  that  we  place  a clause  in  the 
constitution  calling  for  a meeting  to  elect  officers  for  the  coming 
year  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  June,  whether  it  fall  on  a 
Sunday  or  not ! ! !”  John,  my  boy,  be  calm ! Don’t  get  excited ! 
Keep  cool!  ! 

Cronin  is  a fine  altar  boy ! He  knows  when  to  ring  the  bell 
at  Benediction.  Those  who  attended  the  day  scholars’  retreat 
know  to  what  I refer.  Noblesse  oblige!  ! 
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Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  Class  of  1911  for 
the  magnificent  “Prom.”  which  they  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
the  evening  of  January  31st,  1910.  Space  will  not  permit  of  a 
detailed  description  of  the  “Prom.,”  but  I can’t  allow  one  “feat- 
ure” to  go  unnoticed.  The  Music ! ! ! It  was  simply  glorious. 
That’s  the  only  word  to  use,  and  a vote  of  thanks  is  due  Mr. 
Flynn,  the  leader,  for  his  generosity  in  the  encores.  He  was 
more  than  obliging,  and  seemed  to  have  picked  out  just  the 
right  music  for  the  right  time.  (Not  meant  for  a joke.)  Con- 
gratulations, 1911!  ! You  deserve  every  laudation  and  praise! 
You’re  a credit  to  Fordham!  ! And  that  goes!  ! 

Do  you  smoke?  Buy  your  smoking  material  in  the  First 
Division  Tobacco  Shop!  ! Nothing  but  the  best  sold! 

During  the  class  in  Geology  the  other  day,  the  Rev.  Profes- 
sor was  discoursing  at  length  on  Plutonic  Rocks,  and  “Hammy” 
was  dreaming  of  the  West,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  consequently,  was 
startled  when  the  Professor  called  upon  him,  saying,  “Now 
what  name  has  been  given  to  these  rocks,  Mr.  Hammy?”  “Plu- 
tonic!” whispered  someone,  but  Sammy  couldn’t  catch  it  all,  and, 
since  he  was  strong  on  his  History  of  Philosophy,  he  “took  a 
chance”  and  answered,  “Why  these  rocks  are  called  Platonic 
Rocks !”  The  bell  saved  him ! ! ! 

I will  admit  that  I don’t  know  what  to  do  concerning  this 
“Dean  of  the  Block”  question ! The  Committee  seems  to  be  in 
a quandary  also,  and  they  refuse  to  pass  judgment  until  further 
evidence  is  produced.  Throughout  this  whole  affair  I have  been 
much  impressed  by  the  attitude  of  Mr.  De  Groot.  He  has  his 
proofs  ready  and  is  willing  to  show  them  to  all,  but  Mr.  Stieb 
refuses  to  “produce  the  goods.”  Now,  as  Professor  of  Capillol- 
ogy  at  Fordham  University,  Mr.  Stieb  is  in  a unique  position, 
and  it  is  to  be  ardently  hoped  that  he  will  soon  have  all  his 
proofs  ready  for  the  Committee  and  that  this  question  will  be 
settled  before  June;  for  I’d  hate  to  leave  Fordham  not  knowing 
who  really  was  “Dean  of  the  Block.”  Let  the  good  work  of 
investigation  continue  with  all  possible  speed. 

Who  locked  Peter  Stieb  in  the  “Capillology  Room”  at  the 
University,  last  week?  Peter  was  forced  to  climb  through  a 
window  in  order  to  escape,  and  he  swears  that  his  enemies  are 
after  him.  I don’t  like  to  be  suspicious,  or  even  hint  at  any- 
thing, but,  on  the  afternoon  in  question,  the  University  caterer 
was  seen  coming  down  the  path,  chuckling  to  himself  and  smiling 
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broadly,  the  while  he  swung  a bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand ! I 
wonder  if— but  there!  I’m  not  suspicious!  ! 

Now  that  baseball  is  upon  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all 
will  contribute  their  share  to  keep  the  people  who  try  to  “beat” 
their  way  into  the  games  far  from  the  baseball  field.  Each 
student  at  the  University  must  help  to  run  the  baseball  team ! 
A few  can’t  do  it  alone! — You  are  all  Fordham  men,  with  the 
interests  of  Fordham  at  heart,  and  you  should  not,  and  I know 
you  will  not,  stand  idly  by  and  watch  these  “four-flushers”  see 
a game  free  of  charge.  All  these  people  can  well  afford  to  buy 
tickets,  but  they  seem  suffused  with  the  spirit  that  cries  out 
continually  in  search  of  “something  for  nothing  !”  So  please, 
please  let  us  work,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Please  realize  that 
YOU  are  now  running  athletics  and  “it’s  up  to  YOU”  to  make 
things  hum  around  the  University ! ! 

I hope  you’ll  all  be  up  to  the  Inter-Collegiate  Debate  on 
March  31st!  Remember  that  the  debate  is  just  as  much  a 
“college  institution”  as  your  football,  baseball  and  track  teams, 
and  it  needs  your  support  just  as  much  as  do  the  above  mentioned 
teams.  Boston  College  has  a dandy  debating  team,  and  Ford- 
ham also  has  a team  that  is  a credit  to  the  College.  So  let  us 
all  be  on  hand  to  give  encouragement  to  the  speakers  on  the 
evening  of  March  31st. 

Anybody  feel  like  smoking?  All  kinds  of  fine  “smokes” 
can  be  procured  at  the  First  Division  Tobacco  Shop!  ! 

I see  by  the  Monthly  (February  issue)  that  “all  who  have 
obtained  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  in  the  monthly  marks  shall  be 
excused  from  examinations  in  all  subjects  in  which  they  have 
obtained  the  average.”!  ! Oh  my!  Why  didn’t  they  have  this 
rule  a few  years  ago?  The  present  Senior  Class  might  have 
been  much  larger,  and  most  of  the  Seniors  would  not  now  be  so 
prone  to  headache ! ! Isn’t  it  funny  that  this  rule  does  not  apply 
to  the  Senior  Class  as  well  as  to  the  underclassmen  ? The  poor 
“grave  and  reverend”  has  to  take  his  exam,  no  matter  how  high 
his  mark  may  happen  to  be ! ! I think  I heard  someone  remark 
that  “A  rule  for  one  is  a rule  for  all.”  Can  it  be  possible  that 
we  are  changing?  Horrors!  ! I hope  not!  ! 

Talk  about  interest  and  enthusiasm!  ! Just  drop  into 
Armory  Hall  any  Tuesday  afternoon  between  one  and  two 
o’clock,  and  listen  to  the  impromptu  speeches  that  are  delivered ! 
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Why  the  Senior  Debating  Society  is  something  to  awaken  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  the  most  phlegmatic ! I think  it  will 
be  awfully  hard  to  pick  the  speakers  for  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Debate!  ! 

Frank  Geary  journeyed  to  Boston  to  appear  at  the  B.  A.  A. 
Meet  and  to  defend  his  title  of  Forty  Yard  Eastern  Champion. 
Frank  had  “pulled  a tendon”  in  his  leg  and  he  was,  therefore, 
very  seriously  handicapped  even  before  he  left  “old  New  York.” 
However,  he  put  up  a dandy  exhibition  of  sprinting,  and  finished 
in  second  position.  Congratulations,  Frank,  old  boy.  I’m  sure 
if  you  hadn’t  hurt  your  leg  you’d  have  “walked  away”  with  that 
“Forty.”  You’ll  “cop”  it  next  year  though,  sure!  ! So  don’t 
be  discouraged  in  the  least. 

Awfully  sorry  to  hear  that  the  “Prep.”  Basketball  Team  has 
disbanded.  The  serious  illness  of  John  Egan  and  the  injuries 
to  Tom  Lynch  and  “Suey”  Chapman,  handicapped  the  team  so 
terribly  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  team  to  continue  and  run 
the  risk  of  injuring  the  other  players.  The  team,  while  it  lasted, 
was  one  of  the  best  that  ever  represented  the  “Prep.”  and  too 
much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  a team  that  worked  its  way  by 
sheer  grit  into  recognition  and  respect  among  the  other  high 
schools.  We  will  all  watch  eagerly  for  the  “Prep.”  Baseball 
Team  which  ought  to  be  a dandy!  Now,  “Prep.,”  don’t  dis- 
appoint us!  ! 

Griffin,  old  boy,  you  surely  are  in  hard  luck ! ! Again  has 
Fate,  in  the  form  of  a blizzard,  prevented  you,  not  from  meeting 
the  vision  (since  I understand  you  met  her  at  the  “Prom.”)  but 
from  taking  her  skating!  ! Never  mind,  Port,  old  boy,  you 

remember  the  old  saying,  “The  course  of  true ” etc.,  etc., 

and,  realizing  the  truth  of  this  axiom,  you  ought  to  rest  contented 
and  happy,  for  as  has  been  said,  “Everything  comes  to  ‘HE’ 
who  waits.”  Ha!  Ha!  ! 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  rumor  that  a certain  Senior  has 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  and  is  contemplating  entering 
the  ranks  of  the  “Benedicts”  immediately  he  has  secured  the 
coveted  sheepskin?  ? ? I ask  you,  in  all  sincerity,  can  it  be 
possible  that  such  is  the  Cas — I mean  case  ? What’s  that  ? 
Can’t  hear  you!  ! 

I wonder  why  the  two  Franks  (Gargan  and  McCaffrey)  go 
skating  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park  no  matter  how  cold  the  day 
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happens  to  be?  Why  does  McCaffrey  always  call  Van  Cortlandt 
Lake  the  “Nassau  Rink?”  Eh?  ? 3279!  ! 4484-W!  ! ! 

Hello,  boys!  ! ! 

Harvey  White  is  terribly  provoked  these  days ! He  fell 
down  the  other  day  and  hurt  his  ankle  again  and  now  he  can’t 
run  very  well ! It  makes  him  so  mad  ! T-s-s-t ! ! It’s  so  pro- 
voking! ! Get  the  crutches,  right  off!  ! That’s  all!  ! 

Anybody  here  see  “Pop”  Murray?  You  know  “Pop”  is 
“the  oldest  living  catcher  in  captivity.”  He  was  in  the  “big  tent” 
when  Jim  McGuire  was  playing  in  the  “back  lots.”  Adam  can 
tell  very  many  funny  stories  and  all  you  have  to  do  to  get 
him  started  is  to  mention  any  of  the  old  time  ball  players,  for 
instance,  Cy  Young,  Van  Haltern,  Ward,  Rusie,  Sunday,  et  al.; 
the  moment  “Pop”  hears  their  names  he’ll  say,  “Yes,  that  reminds 
me  of  a funny  experience ! !”  and  then  you  know  that  you  “have” 
him.  He  tells  one  of  a crowd  of  young  “college  fellows,”  who 
were  approached  and  requested  to  take  part  in  a game  “on  which 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  had  been  bet,”  and  the  playing  and 
winning  of  which  game  would  bring  “glory  and  renown”  to 
all  concerned.  The  students  “fell”  for  the  game,  and  besides 
being  frozen  to  death — since  the  day  was  very  raw — they  also 
were  beaten,  because  the  one  who  coaxed  them  to  play  “fanned” 
three  times  with  men  on  every  base!  Ask  “Pop”  to  tell  it!  ! 

Now  fellows,  just  to  “spruce”  your  memories  a little. 
Please  remember  to 

(1)  Attend  the  Debate  on  March  31st! 

(2)  Get  your  tickets  and  “boost”  the  play.  Remember, 
it’s  for  your  Athletic  Association ! 

(3)  Buy  your  baseball  season  tickets! 

(4)  Keep  the  “beaters”  away  from  the  baseball  games! 

(5)  Buy  your  tobacco  from  the  First  Division  Tobacco 
Shop! 

(6)  Do  everything  you  can  to  aid  the  Athletic  Association 
in  running  the  baseball  team ! ! 

That’s  all ! Good-bye  for  a month ! ! 

John  F.  White,  (A.B.)  To. 


3Uumnt  Banquet 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Fordham  Alumni  Association  was 
held  at  Delmonico’s,  on  Thursday  evening,  January  20th,  1910. 

The  guest  of  honor  at  the  dinner  was  Archbishop  Farley, 
who  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  priesthood.  There 
were  150  guests  present.  The  Archbishop  was  presented  with 
a pectoral  cross  of  rose  gold  with  a diamond  centre,  to  mark  the 
40th  anniversary  of  his  ordination. 

Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  President  of  the  Association,  told 
of  the  interest  the  Archbishop  took  in  the  welfare  of  his  flock 
and  all  their  pursuits.  The  field  of  athletics  had  not  been 
forgotten  he  said,  and  this  was  proved  last  summer  in  Rome, 
Italy,  when  Archbishop  Farley  took  a number  of  Italian  students 
out  to  the  Campagna  beyond  the  city  walls  and  showed  them 
how  to  play  baseball.  The  Archbishop  was  received  with  cheers 
and  the  Fordham  College  cry  was  given  and  he  said  in  reply: 
“This  is  the  first  time  that  I have  ever  been  crossed  in  public, 
the  only  other  was  the  occasion  when  I was  crossed  by  Leo  XIII., 
that  glorious  Pontiff.  Fordham  and  the  Vatican  are  now  bound 
by  a golden  chain.  I accept  the  cross  with  gratitude,  as  I know 
that  it  was  presented  to  me  as  the  holder  of  a great  office  in 
our  Church.  Oh,  that  the  same  unity  existed  among  the  laity, 
clergy  and  bishops  all  over  the  world,  and  we  should  have  a very 
different  story  from  that  which  is  coming  over  the  ocean  from 
France  and  Italy  today.” 

An  ode  to  the  Archbishop  was  read  by  its  composer,  Thomas 
A.  Daly,  of  the  Class  of  ’91 : 

Co  t&e  §>&ep&erO  of  Jflocfeg 

(In  honor  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination.) 

O!  Reverendissime  Pater! 

Be  one  with  our  joy. 

Tonight  let  us  hail  you  as  “Frater,” 

We,  sons  of  the  fond  Alma  Mater, 

You  knew  as  a boy. 
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O!  Shepherd,  hark  back  through  the  years 
This  night  as  you  sit  at  our  board, 
Recalling  your  hopes  and  your  fears 
As  a neophyte  serving  the  Lord, 

When  but  newly  anoint  was  your  brow, 

And  the  chrism  still  moist  in  your  locks ; 
You  were  shepherd  of  sheep  then,  but  now 
You  are  Shepherd  of  Flocks. 

Here,  out  of  the  world-zoning  deep, 
Unceasingly,  day  after  day. 

The  ships  of  the  elder  world  creep 
Past  Liberty,  isled  in  the  bay, 

Past  lowland  and  towering  steep 

To  their  berths  by  the  populous  docks, 
With  their  freightage  of  wonder-eyed  sheep 
For  the  Shepherd  of  Flocks. 

There’s  babel  of  tongues  in  the  night, 

Strange  sheep  crying  up  from  the  cold ; 
The  Shepherd  leans  down  from  the  height 
And  calleth  them  into  the  fold. 

O ! warm  is  the  shelter  and  wide, 

And  to  none  craving  comfort  who  knocks 
Shall  the  haven  of  peace  be  denied 
By  the  Shepherd  of  Flocks. 

O!  Shepherd,  reviewing  your  years, 

And  the  promise  fulfilled  of  your  youth, 

Is  the  vision  this  moment  uprears 

Loving  fancy  or  presage  of  truth? 

Lo ! the  scarlet  biretta,  a crown 

On  the  snow  of  your  time-whitened  locks 
By  the  Master  for  service  bestown 
On  the  Shepherd  of  Flocks. 

Then,  Reverendissime  Pater! 

How  great  were  our  joy, 

For  proudly  we  hail  you  as  “Frater,” 

We,  sons  of  the  old  Alma  Mater, 

You  knew  as  a boy. 


T.  A.  Daly. 
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The  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  President  of  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, in  his  address  said  that  the  University  needed  $500,000 
for  the  Law  School  and  $100,000  for  its  Medical  School.  He 
also  spoke  about  the  work  that  the  students  were  doing  and 
announced  that  the  departments  of  the  University  showed  a 
wonderful  increase.  The  college  authorities,  he  said,  had  placed 
athletics  in  the  control  of  the  student  body  at  large,  the  faculty 
exercising  only  a supervision  over  them. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Bishop  Mundelein  of  Brook- 
lyn, Mgr.  Mooney,  Judge  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  and  William  S. 
Sterns,  President  of  Manhattan  Alumni. 

The  following  amongst  the  alumni  were  present : Alfred 
V.  Amy,  ’88;  Samuel  Adams;  William  Allen;  John  Aspell,  ’82; 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Barrett;  John  J.  Barry;  Hon.  John  J.  Brady,  ’72; 
William  F.  Burke;  L.  G.  Benziger,  ’89;  James  Butler;  Loring  M. 
Black ; Edward  Brogan  ; Rev.  James  E.  Bobier,  ’69 ; Dr.  James  N. 
Butler,  ’84;  Rev.  John  J.  Byrne,  ’98;  John  P.  Brophy;  Rev. 
Louis  P.  Bossard,  ’99 ; Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Cusack ; Richard  Clark, 
Jr. ; Pierre  G.  Carroll;  Rev.  R.  B.  Cushion,  ’88;  John  F.  Condon; 
John  E.  Claffy,  ’98;  F.  M.  Crawley;  Rev.  John  P.  Chadwick; 
James  J.  Coogan;  Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  ’83  ; Thomas  A.  Daly, 
’91  ; Hon.  Joseph  E.  Daly;  Francis  L.  Donlon,  M.D.,  ’88;  Rev. 
John  H.  Dooley,  ’87;  Rev.  Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan,  ’00;  John  P. 
Dunn,  '80;  John  T.  Delaney,  ’97;  Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  ’84; 
Walter  J.  Drummond ; J.  J.  Dockry ; Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Edwards ; 
H.  T.  Eschwege;  Most  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  Archbishop;  Rev. 
Mallick  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’88;  Edward  J.  Fitzpatrick;  W.  J.  Fallon, 
’06 ; William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94 ; Albert  Geiger ; George  Gilberman ; 
Joseph  Healy;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Hayes;  Dr.  Frank  Howe;  Francis 
Higgins;  William  H.  Hurst,  ’72;  George  J.  Hurst,  ’94;  William 
E.  Howley,  M.D.,  ’88;  Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75;  John  J.  Hearn; 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78 ; John  J.  Hart ; George  B.  Hayes. 
’97;  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86;  David  H.  Hunt,  ’76;  Dr.  J.  J. 
Higgins;  C.  A.  S.  Hatfield,  ’98;  John  F.  Joyce;  Daniel  E. 
Kiernan;  John  E.  Kelly,  ’89;  Dr.  C.  D.  Kline;  Philip  J.  Kearns; 
John  King;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Lavelle;  David  S.  Leahy;  Dr.  George 
A.  Leitner,  ’85;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  S.  M.  Lynch;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Lewis;  Rev.  M.  D.  Lennon,  ’91 ; Michael  J.  Larkin,  ’00;  Warren 
Leslie ; Harry  Leavy ; Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McDonnell ; Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Joseph  F.  Mooney,  ’67;  Arthur  McAleenan;  Charles  Martin; 
James  A.  Maguire;  Timothy  Murray,  ’92;  Albert  E.  Merrall; 
William  J.  Murray,  ’03;  Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98;  Rev.  Isidor 
Meister,  ’67;  Daniel  Manning,  ’89;  S.  J.  McPartland;  Robert 
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E.  McDonnell,  ’97;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Charles  McCreedy;  J.  Fairfax 
McLoughlin,  Jr. ; Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.D.,  ’01 ; Rev.  John 
A.  McKenna,  ’79;  C.  F.  Orben,  M.D. ; Francis  O’Neill,  ’96; 
Louis  V.  O’Donohue;  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72;  Justin 
O’Brien;  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’95  ; Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60; 
James  Oliver;  Anthony  Oliver;  Rev.  Dennis  O’Donovan;  Hon. 
Edward  F.  O’Dwyer;  J.  P.  O’Brien,  ’74;  Thomas  S.  O’Brien; 
William  E.  Paine ; Rev.  Daniel  E.  Quinn,  S.J. ; Rev.  G.  E.  Quinn, 
S.J.,  ’73;  George  Reif,  Jr.,  ’08;  James  S.  Regan;  Rev.  Emmett 

F.  Rogers,  ’03;  James  T.  Ryan;  M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89;  Charles  W. 
Sinnott,  ’96;  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Sinnott,  ’99;  Robert  A.  Sasseen,  ’00; 
William  S.  Sterns;  Richard  S.  Treacy,  Sr.,  ’69;  Richard  S. 
Treacy,  Jr.,  ’98;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84;  Fritz  Williams,  ’87; 
Hon.  John  Whalen,  ’89;  Charles  F.  Wetzel;  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Mundelein. 

Besides  the  above  there  were  also  present:  Thomas  S. 
O’Brien,  President  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Alumni;  Joseph  Healy, 
John  J.  Barry,  representing  the  Georgetown  University  and  Holy 
Cross  College. 

On  January  20th,  1910,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution 
offered  by  Assemblyman  James  Oliver  to  extend  its  congratula- 
tions to  Archbishop  John  M.  Farley,  of  New  York,  upon  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

Maurice  J.  McCarthy. 


Changes 


The  Williams  & Mary  Literary  Magazine,  for  January, 
certainly  lives  up  to  the  qualifications  which  its  name  calls  for. 
All  the  articles  are  of  a distinctly  literary  character.  “The 
Causes  of  the  French  Revolution”  is  the  subject  of  an  essay 
which  for  clearness  and  grace  of  style  and  choice  of  diction  is 
wholly  beyond  reproach,  but  which  is  lacking  in  that  essential 
requisite  of  every  historical  essay,  accuracy.  Second  only  per- 
haps to  the  early  charm  of  the  first  spring  morning  with  its 
sunlight  and  freshness  and  mist  of  green  buds,  is  the  keen  delight 
of  a night  in  mid-winter,  when  we  sit  beside  the  blazing  logs  on 
the  hearth  and  think  of  the  old  familiar  scenes  which  are 
changing  outside  in  the  silent  world  of  dazzling  white.  A 
sketch,  “A  Mid-Winter’s  Dream,”  pictures  this  miracle  of  winter 
and  adds  to  it  a touch  of  real  pathos.  “The  Seed  That  Bruised  a 
Serpent’s  Tongue”  is  the  felicitous  title  of  a tale  written  in 
Southern  dialect ; while  “A  Letter  from  Miss  Fluffy  Bangs” 
presents  us  with  a novel  and  interesting  description  of  a football 
game. 

Nearly  half  the  space  in  the  January  issue  of  The  College 
Student  is  devoted  to  two  addresses — one  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Franklin  & Marshall  College,  the  other  by  the  President 
Emeritus — and  if  elevation  of  literary  standard  be  the  object  of 
this  magazine,  certainly  the  space  could  not  be  alloted  to  two 
articles  better  suited  for  the  attaining  of  it.  “Barabbas  Versus 
Shylock”  contains  a very  skilful  and  interesting  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  hero  of  Marlow  and  the  type  of  the  “chosen  people” 
depicted  by  Shakespeare  in  the  “Merchant  of  Venice.”  The 
verse  of  the  author  of  “Nineteen,”  a poem,  is  characterized  by  an 
attractive  sincerity  and  his  lines  are,  as  a rule,  welded  together 
by  the  white  heat  of  a poetic  idea.  “Our  Scotch  Heritage,” 
“Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,”  and  “The  Value  of 
Mathematics  in  Mental  Training”  are  timely  and  well- written 
articles  which  afford  pleasant  reading. 

Once  again  The  Holy  Cross  Purple  commands  our  attention 
and  admiration.  For  the  uniform  and  general  excellence  of  its 
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articles,  this  magazine  compares  favorably  with  any  college 
publication  in  the  country.  “The  Rescue,”  a poem,  has  touched 
an  old  theme  with  new  life.  The  last  verses  are  especially  vivid 
insomuch  that  the  reader  almost  fancies  that  he  can  see  the 
eight  freezing  soldiers  and  the  madman  rescuer.  “His  Other 
Self”  is  a realistic  college  story  which  contains  a simple  plot 
around  which  clings  a charming  air  of  mystery.  This  story  can 
be  read  with  benefit  by  college  athletes  in  particular.  “Pipes 
O’Pompey”  contains  two  clever  pieces  of  verse  in  negro  dialect. 
“From  Shadows  and  Likenesses  Unto  Truth”  is  the  title  of  a 
bit  of  ethical  speculation  which  is  so  artfully  blended  with  clever 
narration  that  it  loses  its  natural  dryness  and  becomes  at  once 
delightfully  readable.  Other  pieces  worthy  of  praise  are  “Aunt 
Nell”  and  “A  Monument  to  General  Lee.” 

St.  Angela’s  Quarterly,  one  of  our  most  welcome  visitors, 
is  again  on  hand  with  its  usual  quota  of  essays,  poems  and  stories. 
“Beautiful  Shadows,”  a study  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck’s  Mystic 
Plays,  well  merits  the  first  place  in  the  magazine.  It  is  a careful 
criticism  well-written  and  gives  evidence  of  much  studious  re- 
search on  the  part  of  its  author.  “The  Fugitive,”  a story  with 
an  air  of  mystery  about  it,  makes  amends  for  a rather  common- 
place plot  by  the  cleverness  of  its  narration.  “Alice  in  College- 
land”  is  the  happy  title  of  a humorous  little  sketch,  which  affords 
pleasant  and  interesting  reading.  The  parodies  on  Browning 
and  Cooper  speak  highly  for  the  equestrian  course  at  the  Castle. 

St.  Vincent’s  College  Journal,  for  February,  contains  a few 
contributions  which  are  worthy  of  praise.  “The  Patriot”  pays 
a fitting  tribute,  in  verse,  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  “Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes”  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  throws  light 
on  a rather  hidden  phase  of  the  author’s  life.  “A  Morning  of 
Joy”  is  about  the  best  story  we  have  seen  in  any  college  magazine 
of  current  issue.  Its  plot  is  original  and  touching  and  about  it 
is  woven  a charming  tale  of  heroic  struggles  and  undying  hope. 
Besides  these,  “Cardinal  Wolsey,”  a biographical  essay,  might  be 
read  with  benefit  by  all  who  desire  to  know  the  truth  concerning 
his  life. 

“The  Justice  of  the  Ferrer  Trial,”  in  the  January  issue  of 
The  Xavier,  gives  a fair  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  position 
of  the  Pope  and  King  Alphonso  with  regard  to  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  noted  Spanish  Socialist.  “The  Life  Ambition 
of  Jimmy  Slick,”  is  a humorous  story,  the  plot  of  which  is  both 
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simple  and  original.  “The  Song,”  a poem,  is  a well  known 
theme  woven  into  a few  plaintive  lines.  More  than  this,  how- 
ever, each  perfect  stanza  is  turned  around  some  definite  poetic 
idea.  We  regret  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  the  entire 
poem ; however,  we  print  the  first  and  last  verses. 


“THE  SONG.” 

“The  vagrant  minstrel  stopt  to  sing 
Upon  the  highway  of  the  king, 

And  made  the  trembling  twilight  ring 
With  music  of  his  song. 

In  purple  pomp  and  gold  array 
The  perfumed  lord  and  lady  gay 
And  puppet  prince  and  popinjay 
Passed  by  in  tangled  throng. 

Ah,  all  the  lords  and  dames  are  dust, 

The  fool  is  gone  where  sages  must, 

The  miser’s  gold  has  turned  to  rust 
A long,  long  time  ago. 

The  knight  is  but  a legend  gray, 

The  lover’s  sigh  has  sighed  away — 

But  ah,  the  song,  it  lives  today, 

The  minstrel  built  it  so.” 

Xavier,  January. 

Harry  F.  X.  Hammer,  (A.B.)  To 
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What  was  intended  to  be  a mock  trial  occurred  during  the 
month.  Bill  Cusack  and  Jim  Barrett  were  the  principals.  The 
declaration  was  in  two  counts,  the  first  complaining  that  Barrett 
had  libeled  Cusack  by  saying  in  the  presence  of  several  classmates 
that  he  could  not  sing,  and  secondly,  for  a further  cause  of 
action,  Cusack  asserted  that  Barrett  had  embroiled  him  in  a 
quarrel  with  a close  friend  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whereby  he  was 
deprived  of  a companion  and  the  comforts  of  a home.  To  the 
first  count  Barrett  pleaded  truth.  Mr.  Ralph  Stanton,  Cusack’s 
attorney,  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  was  stone  deaf  when  he 
proposed  that  his  client  sing  and  that  the  jury  should  pass  on 
his  merits.  These  twelve  good  men  and  true  lovers  of  music 
listened  for  a while  and  then  rising  solemnly  gave  judgment  for 
the  defendant  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  deal  out  capital 
punishment  to  the  plaintiff,  roaring  in  an  angry  chorus,  “Let  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime,  etc.”  To  the  second  count  there  was  a 
demurrer  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  were  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a cause  of  action.  The  judge,  Mr.  Wm.  McKeown, 
showed  a thorough  appreciation  of  the  facts  when  after  a single 
look  at  the  defendant  he  sustained  the  demurrer.  Barrett  un- 
accountably took  exception  to  this  ruling  and  referred  so  sarcas- 
tically to  the  legal  knowledge  of  the  judge  and  his  counsel  that 
the  case  was  adjourned. 

Kahn’s  “Compendium  of  Philosophy”  is  in  preparation. 
His  thoughts  follow  remarkably  the  channels  of  Austin’s  and 
Mills’.  The  omission  of  his  chapter  on  “The  Evolution  of  My 
Ideas,”  which  we  awaited  with  intense  interest  as  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  clear  up  many  mysteries,  is  disappointing.  The  volume 
is  sure  of  a position  in  every  library  of  Humor  and  being  some- 
what lighter  than  the  modern  novel  we  commend  it  to  our 
fellows  as  fit  summer  reading. 

Excerpt  from  the  text  book — “Married  women  just  as  in- 
fants, lunatics,  and  others  non  sni  juris  may  be  trustees,  etc.” 
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Kantor,  reciting — “Lunatics  such  as  married  women,  infants  and 
others,  etc.” 

A question  in  pleading  involved  an  action  brought  in  1910 
on  a note  bearing  date  Sept.  10,  1902,  and  due  sixty  days  after 
date.  Mr.  Keenan  granted  the  defendant  a nonsuit  on  the 
ground  that  the  note  was  not  yet  due ! ! ! 

Now  that  constant  abuse  has  silenced  Hy  Flinn’s  Muse,  Mr. 
Frederic  Joshua  Archibald  Down  torments  his  fellows  in  the 
northwest  corner  with  appalling  prodigies  of  inability  with  die 
pencil. 

We  tender  our  congratulations  to  Mr.  Edward  Brogan  on 
the  discovery  of  a satisfactory  chair  and  a sufficiently  prominent 
position  in  the  classroom. 

Has  anybody  not  heard  Shelley? 

And  will  somebody  kill  that  “white”  horse. 

John  W.  Clancy,  (Law)  ’12. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


MT.  ST.  URSULA  ACADEMY 

Bedford  Park,  New  York  City 


Conducted  by  Ursuline  Nuns 

A regular  four  years  course  approved  by 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

MOSIC,  ART,  LANGUAGES,  ELOCUTION 
AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Receive  special  attention. 


Further  particulars,  if  desired,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


THE  NORTHERN  BANK 


OF  NEW  YORK 


Tremont  Branch 
No.  505  EAST  TREMONT  AVENUE 

Near  Third  Avenue 


Capital  and  Surplus  - $1,000,000 
Resources  - - - - $8,000,000 


C.  V.  CULYER. 

Manager. 


The  Loyola  School 

65  EAST  83rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


High  Grade  Collegiate 
Preparatory  Day 
School.  Thorough 
Grammar  and  Acade- 
mic Courses.  Classes 
limited  to  ten  pupils. 
Personal  Supervision. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

David  G.  Hearn,  S.  J. 

PRINCIPAL 


IUUCCESS  in  Housekeep- 
ing depends  on  system, 

Sy  just  as  it  does  in  business, 
ft I Therefore  let  every  house- 
keeper have  a good  scale. 
*j]  Our  system  of  weighing 
twice,  the  goods  supplied 
to  our  patrons,  insures 
accuracy;  but  that  you  may  verify 
our  charges,  we  send  all  the  trim- 
mings you  have  paid  for,  and  give 
an  itemized  bill  with  each  delivery. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  COMMISSIONS  TO 
ANY  ONE  ON  YOUR  PURCHASES 

RICHARD  WEBBER 

Meaty  Poultry , Fish,  Vegetables,  Fruit 
120th  Street  and  3rd  A venae.  New  York  Ci(J> 
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WHEN  I went  to  Fordham  first,  thirty-seven  years  ago, 
there  were  no  electric  railways,  electric  lights,  tele- 
phones, or  motor  cars;  no  football,  track-team, 
basket-ball,  or  golf ; no  Southern  European  immigrants,  no 
juvenile  knee  breeches,  no  sparrows,  typewriters,  bicycles,  or 
armored  ships ; every  carriage  had  a buffalo-robe,  and  bananas 
were  a novelty.  The  ladies  were  in  transit  from  the  chrysalis  of 
the  crinoline  to  the  glory  of  the  Grecian  bend ; men  wore  skin- 
tight trousers  and  permanently  adjusted  cravats;  a few  small 
villages  and  many  farms  lay  between  the  gates  of  St.  John’s 
and  the  Harlem  Bridge. 

It  was  the  end  of  Father  Shea’s  and  the  beginning  of 
Father  Frederick  Gockeln’s  administration.  Father  Gockeln 
was  a big,  handsome  old  gentleman,  white-haired,  florid,  dis- 
tinguished in  manner,  very  gracious;  a skilled  orator,  with  no 
trace  whatever  of  his  German  origin  in  speech  or  intonation. 
He  would  have  been  an  ideal  archbishop  or  cardinal,  an 
Amplissimo  Porporato.  When  he  came  amongst  us  on  the 
recreation  field  it  was  a royal  visitation ; when  he  refused  per- 
mission to  go  to  New  York  (and  he  usually  did)  his  denial  was 
a bewildering  favor. 

The  First  Division  Building  turned  a temporary  brick  end  to 
the  setting  sun.  Second  Division  was  a low  rambling  structure, 
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surmounted  by  a cupola,  which  held  the  college  bell,  and  the  old 
clock.  In  calm  weather  this  clock  told  the  truth  approximately, 
with  melancholy  rumblings  and  chimings  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  but  when  the  north  wind  was  shrilling,  the  hands  ges- 
ticulated so  vehemently  that  we  often  went  to  a morning  class 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

To  the  north  of  Second  Division  was  a line  of  wooden 
offices,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Pie  Shop,  where  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  bought  pies  and  indigestion 
through  a hole  in  the  wall,  whenever  the  visiting  physician 
relaxed  his  vigilance,  and  purses  were  not  vacuous.  Beyond 
the  Pie  Shop  was  Third  Division;  then  the  garden,  then  the 
orchard;  then  the  mysterious  land  of  New  York  State,  of  which 
we  knew  nothing  except  by  hearsay. 

The  “Parlor”  was  in  the  old  Rose  Hill  Manor,  and  there  we 
received  visitors  from  the  dim  outer  world.  Some  youngsters 
whose  homes  were  in  New  York  City  went  to  the  parlor  every 
Sunday;  most  of  us,  from  afar  off,  entered  it  only  on  the  day  of 
our  admission  to  the  college. 

At  the  door  of  the  Rose  Hill  Manor  was  an  ancient  willow 
tree,  “upon  which  Washington  had  hanged  a spy ;”  a great 
gnarled  trunk  with  a few  feeble  shoots  above  it,  and  an  owl 
dwelt  at  the  summit  thereof.  Beyond  that  was  the  “Lawn,” 
virgin  soil  untrodden  by  human  foot,  stretching  down  to  the 
Harlem  railway.  Daring  explorers  said  that  near  the  railway 
there  was  a creek,  but  that  was  a question  of  undecided 
geography,  like  the  “Great  American  Desert”  which  was  on  the 
maps  of  the  United  States  in  those  days. 

The  stately  elms  were  down  near  the  village  church  and  the 
Seminary,  under  which  the  commencement  orators  awed  the 
public  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June.  The  little  white  infirmary 
(“Washington’s  headquarters”)  stood  by  the  wayside,  beyond 
the  Rose  Hill  Manor.  It  had  its  habitual  residents,  but  most  of 
us  visited  it  merely  to  have  our  fingers  painted  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  to  imbibe  its  dissolved  magnesium  sulphate.  Each 
Brother  Infirmarian  had  a special  panacea  for  all  ills. 

Even  baseball  was  in  its  youth  in  those  days.  The  pitcher 
bowled  the  ball  in  with  his  hand  below  his  hip;  he  bowled  it,  he 
did  not  throw  it.  Curves  were  a later  scientific  discovery.  The 
catcher  came  up  behind  the  bat  after  the  second  strike,  or  if  a 
runner  was  on  a base;  and  the  catcher  had  no  gloves,  mask,  or 
pad.  The  batsman  called  for  a high  or  a low  ball;  that  is,  a 
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ball  over  the  plate  either  between  his  waist  and  shoulder,  or  his 
waist  and  knee.  There  were  no  “balls”  called,  and  the  batsman 
waited  indefinitely  for  a favorable  chance  for  a hit.  About 
1877,  they  began  to  call  every  fourth  bad  ball  a “ball.” 

Homer  Murphy  was  the  great  Rose  Hill  pitcher  in  the  old 
bowling  style.  After  him  came  Jack  Doyle,  when  the  ball  was 
thrown  in,  but  thrown  with  the  hand  below  the  shoulder.  Finally, 
about  1876  or  1877,  the  present  method  of  pitching  began,  and 
almost  immediately  the  curved  ball  appeared.  Peter  Markey 
was  the  first  overhand  pitcher  at  Fordham  in  the  modern  style. 

John  Dorian  and  William  Murphy  (now  Father  Murphy  of 
New  York  City)  were  the  noted  catchers  in  my  time;  William 
Denegre  of  New  Orleans  (now  of  Philadelphia),  and  Peter 
Hendrick  (now  Justice  Hendrick)  were  the  first  basemen  whose 
names  lingered  long  on  the  harp-strings. 

Our  hereditary  foes  were  the  Jaspers  of  Manhattan  Col- 
lege, who  derived  their  name  from  good  old  Brother  Jasper, 
now  long  dead.  He  would  walk  up  and  down  alone  beyond  the 
outfielders  during  a game,  saying  his  beads ; and  we  used  to 
accuse  him  of  praying  that  the  Rose  Hills  would  lose.  The 
Second  Division  nine  was  called  The  Invincibles,  and  the 
Third  Division  team  was  The  Tyros. 

In  winter  we  flooded  the  First  Division  field  for  skating 
during  the  short  recreations,  but  we  went  down  to  the  ponds  near 
the  boulevard,  between  the  college  and  the  Bronx  River,  to  skate 
and  play  hockey  (“shinny”  we  used  to  call  the  game)  when  the 
afternoon  recitations  were  ended. 

The  snow  lasted  most  of  the  winter  then,  and  a great  drift 
always  formed  between  First  and  Second  Division.  Every  year 
each  new  man  on  First  Division  was  thrown  into  this  drift  “to 
matriculate.”  If  he  went  in  quietly  he  was  permitted  to  wrap 
himself  up  carefully  before  burial,  but  if  he  resisted  he  was 
pitched  in  as  caught.  That  ceremony  was  as  old  as  the  college. 
A list  of  the  new  students  was  made  out  carefully,  and  as  each 
man  was  captured  and  buried  his  name  was  checked  off  the 
paper. 

We  were  in  the  study  hall  long  before  daylight  in  winter 
for  morning  prayers  and  study;  then  we  went  to  Mass.  We 
had  two  sodality  meetings  a week,  and  every  one  was  a member 
of  the  sodality.  It  was  fashionable  to  be  a good  Christian.  If 
a fellow  did  not  belong  to  the  sodality,  for  example,  he  was 
avoided  as  an  outsider.  Every  boy  in  the  college  went  to  Com- 
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munion  at  least  once  a week.  No  one  ever  urged  us  to  do  this, 
it  was  the  custom ; but  it  was  the  custom  also  of  our  parents 
then  to  go  to  two  Masses  on  Sunday. 

At  breakfast  we  frequently  had  a species  of  corn  bread, 
called  “hoe-cake,”  which  was  proper  to  Fordham.  We  used  to 
cut  out  the  dough  between  the  crisp  crusts,  make  large  balls  of 
this  dough,  put  it  in  our  pockets,  and  eat  the  crusts.  After 
breakfast  the  thoughtless  persons  that  started  across  the  quad- 
rangle before  the  crowd  were  rudely  shocked  back  to  alertness 
by  a volley  of  hurtling  dough. 

The  Freshman  class  was  then  called  Classics,  the  Sophomore 
was  Belles  Lettres,  the  Junior,  Rhetoric,  and  the  Senior,  Phil- 
osophy. There  was  an  English  course  for  the  weary,  but  all  live 
men  followed  the  classical  course.  Our  studies  in  English  litera- 
ture showed  active  veneration  for  Alexander  Pope,  and  the 
precepts  of  Blair’s  Rhetoric,  but  some  of  the  revolutionists  had 
vague  and  guilty  admiration  for  William  Morris  and  Ruskin. 
Men  like  Dante,  Rossetti  and  Swinburne  were  too  dangerous  to 
be  handled.  We  read  Thackeray,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  had  respect 
for  even  Bulwer  Lytton,  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a “best 
seller”  in  those  days.  In  Second  Division  bold,  bad  men  read 
“Dime  Novels”  under  the  desk-cover,  which  had  to  do  with  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Sioux  and  myriads  of  buffaloes,  but 
the  readers  of  such  books  came  to  an  evil  end.  It  was  as  great 
a crime  for  a boy  of  a good  family  to  read  a dime  novel  as  for  a 
Methodist  boy  to  play  cards. 

There  were  about  ten  day  scholars  in  the  college,  and  these 
came  from  two  mysterious  places,  known  only  by  name,  called 
Westchester,  I think,  and  Mount  Vernon.  We  had  no  private 
rooms ; a plenty  of  these  existed  in  the  Seminary  and  on  “Fifth 
Avenue”  and  in  the  “Castle,”  but  they  were  not  used  by  even  the 
Philosophers.  The  First  Division  dormitory  was  a great  open 
hall  with  about  ioo  beds  in  it.  If  the  dormitory  prefect  were 
popular,  there  was  always  silence  in  the  dormitory;  but  if  he 
were  unpopular,  or  timid,  indescribable  zoological  and  ornitho- 
logical utterances  filled  the  darkness  with  tittering  insomnia. 
Men  that  are  eminent  citizens  now  spent  many  a nocturnal  hour 
gathering  all  the  trousers  in  that  vast  dormitory,  and  hiding 
them  on  “Fifth  Avenue,”  so  that  we  might  have  a long  sleep  the 
next  morning  during  the  search  for  presentable  raiment.  They 
lost  three  or  four  hours  of  rational  sleep  to  gain  a quarter  of  an 
hour  of  pretended  rest.  On  recreation  days  the  dormitory  was 
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visited  by  those  amongst  us  who  solemnly  went  through  the 
gestures  of  shaving,  but  most  of  this  was  affectation. 

How  many  of  the  old  boys  are  dead!  Fine  fellows  they 
were,  too.  The  encroaching  city  has  changed  the  place,  and  l 
doubt  that  now  you  hear  in  May  the  orioles,  in  black  cowls  and 
orange  doublets,  following  the  cherry  blossoms  northward  as  we 
used  to  hear  them.  You  are  dreaming  the  dreams  we  brooded 
over  whilst  the  spring  wind  rustled  the  open  pages  of  Horace  and 
Virgil  (and  creeked  in  the  harness  of  their  ponies),  but  God 
grant  that  some  of  these  came  true  for  you,  if  they  did  not  for 
us.  The  material  we  gathered  then  for  palaces  has  long  since 
been  used  for  firewood,  but  the  gathering  was  worth  while. 
I have  not  seen  St.  John’s  in  thirty  years,  and  I should  scarcely 
have  the  heart  to  go  back  now  to  play  Rip  van  Winkle : the 
pleasant  memories  might  be  marred  by  newer  faces. 

They  tell  me  the  old  wood  down  by  the  Bronx  has  been 
turned  into  a city  park  where  bears  and  perambulators  con- 
gregate. We  wandered  there  in  April  when  the  drenched  violets 
would  flare  in  the  fragrant  wind,  and  lift  and  fall  in  amethystine 
wraiths  of  flame.  Flocks  of  bluets  fluttered  and  veered  in  the 
open  spaces.  Red  maple  buds  swirled  through  the  steely  air,  and 
lay  by  the  blue  margins  of  rain  pools,  and  were  set  for  jewels  on 
the  croziers  of  uncurling  ferns.  There  were  bluebirds  in  those 
days,  winged  sapphires  hurtling  through  a mist  of  greening  trees; 
and  many  orioles  fluttered  from  the  black,  wet  sprays  of  the 
apple  trees  that  wore  a millon  pearls.  The  gray  mist  pattered  on 
the  leaves  of  the  forgotten  autumn,  and  through  it  sifted  down 
to  us  the  twitter  of  circling  swallows. 

Then  came  May,  with  the  dew  gray  on  the  swale  grass  there, 
and  the  young  wild  grape  leaves,  argent  and  gules,  tossed  at  the 
touch  of  the  robins’  wings.  The  oaks,  which  in  April  were 
brown  with  a faint  vermillion  flush  along  their  mass,  were  in 
May  indescribable  in  whitish-green,  smouldering  purple,  and 
gold. 

After  the  long  vacation  we  went  to  this  wood,  when  the 
pathways  were  olive-hued  with  fallen  acorns.  The  nests  were 
growing  songless  (they  must  be  very  silent  now),  but  the  golden- 
rod  was  sonorous  with  multitudinous  bees.  The  sun  would 
strike  among  the  trees,  and  turn  sumach-tufts  into  lit  tapers 
in  the  forest  chapels.  Through  the  beams,  the  faint  air-streams 
setting  southward  floated  a thousand  pennants  of  gossamer 
threads,  thridded  by  innumerous  midges. 
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Brown  butterflies,  with  vans  pricked  out  in  silver,  drifted 
and  tacked  along  the  violet  ironweed  and  the  tall  thistles.  They 
rose,  and  sank  upon  the  blossoms.  A puff  of  air  touched  them, 
and  they  heeled  over  like  the  sail  of  a nautilus. 

Day  by  day,  the  summer  leaves  were  lighted  to  gold  and 
crimson  death,  and  at  last  the  hoar  frost  lay  for  embers  along  the 
burnt  grass,  and  files  of  wild  geese  flew,  clanging  from  the 
darkening  north. 

A time  would  come,  when  like  tiny  white  moths  a few  snow- 
flakes drifted  above  the  gray  Bronx.  Near  the  bridge  below  the 
swimming  pool,  the  long  sedge  was  brown  and  whispering, 
spectral  lances  of  a faery  horde  in  camp  by  the  chill  waters, 
awaiting  the  trumpets  of  the  north. 

Rags  of  faded  cloth  of  gold  fluttered  on  the  beeches.  The 
water  shivered  into  lighter  gray.  The  sky  melted  to  foamy 
whiteness,  and  the  snow  came  very  suddenly,  with  delicate 
hushing,  dancing  in  a myriad  mazes  before  the  light  quick  wind. 

The  wood  was  seen  through  a veil,  and  the  treeboles  were 
blackish  gray.  You  knew  that  beyond  the  narrow  river  the  hard 
flakes  were  hissing  softly  on  the  dead  leaves  and  the  stiff  grass. 
Straightway  the  pathways  blanched ; spruce  and  fir  were  lit  with 
a tender  emerald  light,  and  their  shadows  crept  directly  under 
them.  Lo!  the  sere  stalks  of  the  goldenrod  bearing  a thousand 
white  lillies. 

There  were  wintry  nights  at  St.  John’s  in  those  days,  when 
God  would  say  Mass  in  the  stillness  and  elevate  the  white  host  of 
the  moon,  and  we  walked  reverently  with  those  now  dead ; and 
other  nights,  wherein  the  crescent  lay  above  the  eastern  knoll 
below  the  campus  like  a silver  sickle  forgotten,  and  the  Madonna 
passed  crooning  to  her  Babe  to  drop  on  the  wan  green  meadow 
of  heaven  the  blossom  of  one  evening  star. 

You  that  have  followed  all  these  shadows  have  a grave 
responsibility  in  keeping  up  one  of  the  few  traditions  in  America 
now  valuable  and  effective.  You  do  not  yet  correctly  appreciate 
your  advantage,  but  you  will  know  later  that  the  Jesuit  is  one  of 
the  men,  rare  in  the  world,  who  thinks  with  truth. 

God  bless  old  Saint  John’s  and  all  gentlemen  that  pass 
beneath  the  shadow  of  her  cross ! 


Austin  O’Malley,  ’78. 


§>tgnj5  of  Spring 

Spring  is  coming,  coming  fast, 

There’s  many  a sign  to  show  it ; 

The  days  of  cold  and  frost  are  past, 

One  cannot  help  but  know  it. 

Where’er  we  look,  does  everything 
Declare  the  coming  of  the  Spring. 

Friend!  I’ll  tell  you  why 
I know  that  Spring  at  length  is  nigh. 

Behold  a youth  in  brightest  gray, 

With  socks  of  gayest  hue 
A-walking  'long  the  public  way 
Beside  his  sweetheart  true ; 

He  is  all  radiance,  from  his  hat 
Down  even  to  his  ties — 

A spring-time  sign  is  a youth  like  that. 

And  a sign  that  never  lies. 

The  maiden  fair,  with  golden  hair, 

That  idles  by  his  side, 

Her  hat  a dream  beyond  compare, 

Beauty  personified ! 

Her  dress  a marvel  of  things  sweet, 

A sight  to  make  the  robins  sing, 

But  makes  the  picture  all  complete, 

A never-failing  sign  of  Spring. 

The  daily  press  inserts  its  ads, 

“Cheap  overcoats  to  buy,  now  pays,” 

“Spring  suits  will  mostly  be  in  plaids, 

Blues  may  be  worn,  but  never  grays.” 

“We  store  your  furs,  and  store  them  well.” 

Each  seems  to  have  the  same  sweet  ring, 

They  all  are  signs  that  surely  tell 
The  coming  of  the  happy  Spring. 

Now,  Friend!  The  weather  may  deceive, 

It  may  grow  warm,  and  then  grow  cold. 

That  you  can  ne’er  for  sure  believe 
The  weather-man,  is  known  of  old, 

Await  the  signs  I give  as  true, 

These  signs  I’ve  never  known  to  fail — 

The  youth  and  maid  in  Spring-time  hue 
Spring  styles  of  dress  announced  as  “new,” 

The  overcoats  on  sale. 

William  J.  Kearney,  (A.B.)  ’ii. 
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HALF  a dozen  members  of  the  senior  class  of  Northern 
University  were  seated  in  the  reception  room  of  Senior 
Hall  one  stormy  Sunday  morning  in  February,  when  the 
big  doors  were  suddenly  flung  open,  and  one  of  their  classmates, 
Fred  Gamble,  rushed  into  the  room,  accompanied  by  a myriad  of 
snow  flakes.  “He’s  been  murdered !”  cried  the  newcomer  excit- 
edly, as  he  threw  himself  into  a chair.  “Murdered!  been  dead  for 
hours!  it’s  horrible!”  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  The 
six  other  seniors  gazed  at  one  another  in  a bewildered  manner, 
and  then  began  to  smile.  “Well,  Gamble,” said  Knox  with  a laugh, 
“what’s  the  answer?”  “Answer !”shouted  Gamble,  as  he  sprang 
from  his  chair  and  advanced  toward  his  classmates,  “What’s  the 
answer?  Great  heavens,  man,  do  you  think  this  is  a joke? 
He’s  dead,  I tell  you!  Don’t  you  understand?  Murdered!”  and 
the  speaker  shook  Knox  vigorously  by  the  shoulder.  Knox 
seemed  to  resent  this  action,  and  said  sharply,  “Why  on  earth 
don’t  you  talk  in  such  a way  that  a fellow  may  get  some  idea  of 
what  you  are  driving  at,  Gamble?  You  rush  in  here  like  a mad- 
man, bawl  out  some  sort  of  a jumble  about  someone  being  mur- 
dered, and  then  get  mad  because  we  laugh  at  you.  What  are  you 
talking  about?  Who’s  been  murdered?”  “Moretti!”  shouted 
Gamble.  “Moretti!”  echoed  the  others  in  horror  as  they 
sprang  to  their  feet,  “Professor  Moretti!  Tell  us  about  it. 
Gamble.” 

The  excited  senior  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  breath, 
and  told  his  story  in  a few  words.  He  had  called  at  the 
President’s  office  that  morning  in  regard  to  the  mid-term  exam- 
inations, which  were  going  on  at  that  time,  and  his  visit  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Sam  Jenkins,  Professor  Moretti's 
negro  servant.  Trembling  with  fear,  Sam  told  the  president 
that  his  employer  had  been  murdered.  The  servant  explained 
that  he  had  not  heard  the  professor  moving  about  at  his  usual 
rising  time,  and,  concluding  that  he  was  fatigued  on  account  of 
the  examinations,  resolved  to  let  him  sleep.  It  was  almost  nine 
o’clock  before  Sam,  fearing  that  his  employer  would  be  late  in 
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keeping  an  engagement,  a thing  which  never  happened,  decided 
to  awaken  him.  He  knocked  on  the  bedroom  door,  but  received 
no  answer  from  within;  and  when  repeated  knockings  brought  no 
response,  he  threw  his  weight  against  the  door  and  forced  it 
open.  A horrible  sight  met  his  gaze — the  professor  lay  in  bed, 
face  downward,  with  a large  dagger  penetrating  his  lifeless  body. 
The  terrified  Sam  did  not  touch  the  body,  but  immediately  ran  to 
the  president’s  office. 

The  horror  of  both  the  president  and  Gamble  on  hearing  this 
story,  may  be  easily  imagined.  With  Sam,  they  hastened  to  the 
professor’s  cottage,  which  was  situated  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  university  grounds,  about  a hundred  feet  from  a railroad. 
Here,  Professor  Moretti,  a man  of  about  fifty,  of  Italian  birth, 
dwelt  with  his  negro  servant  as  his  sole  companion.  When  the 
president  and  Gamble  arrived  at  the  house,  they  found  things 
just  as  Jenkins  had  described  them.  The  president  went  to 
telephone  the  police,  and  dispatched  Gamble  to  summon  to  the 
cottage  as  many  members  of  the  faculty  as  he  could  find  in  the 
various  buildings.  This  was  Gamble’s  tale ; and  suddenly  re- 
membering his  errand,  he  rushed  from  the  room,  leaving  his 
horrified  classmates  to  spread  the  news. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Detective  Ryan  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy,  and  found  Northern’s  president,  a dozen  professors, 
Fred  Gamble,  and  Sam  Jenkins  waiting  for  him.  “Gentlemen," 
said  Ryan  as  he  shook  the  snow  from  his  hat  and  overcoat,  “let 
us  get  down  to  business  immediately.”  He  glanced  at  the  mur- 
dered man,  and  then  seated  himself  in  a Morris  chair.  At  a 
sign  from  the  president,  the  terrified  Sam  Jenkins  told  his  story, 
the  detective  gazing  intently  at  him  while  he  was  talking.  The 
servant  was  just  relating  how  he  had  gone  to  the  president’s 
office,  when  Ryan  suddenly  interrupted  him.  “Where  were  you 
last  night,  Jenkins?”  Shaking  with  fear,  Sam  replied,  “I  dun 
went  to  de  city,  sah.”  Rising  from  his  chair  and  walking  over 
to  the  bed,  the  detective  drew  the  dagger  from  the  body ; those  in 
the  room  shuddered  at  the  gruesome  sight,  for  the  blade  had 
penetrated  fully  eight  inches.  “Y ou.  may  see,  gentlemen,”  said 
the  detective,  after  he  had  examined  the  instrument,  “that  this  is 
not  a case  of  suicide.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  living 
man,  lying  face  downward,  to  reach  behind  him,  and  still  have- 
strength  to  plunge  a dagger  so  deep  into  his  body.  It  is  plainly 
a case  of  murder.  This  dagger  is  of  Italian  design,  and  has  a 
small  ring  in  the  handle.  A cord  may  be  slipped  through  this 
ring,  and  the  weapon  carried  suspended  from  the  neck.”  The 
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detective  laid  the  dagger  aside,  and  began  to  make  a careful 
examination  of  the  carpet,  and  the  various  pieces  of  furniture. 
He  opened  the  professor’s  desk,  and  was  soon  at  work  inspecting 
its  contents.  Suddenly  he  started.  “Ah!”  he  cried,  “read  that!” 
and  he  handed  a crumpled  and  dirty  scrap  of  paper  to  the  presi- 
dent. The  president  read  slowly,  “Beware ! We  will  carry  out 
our  threat  sooner  or  later!”  “Can  it  be,”  he  shouted,  “that 
Professor  Moretti  has  been  assassinated  by  the  agent  of  some 
Italian  secret  society?  “Perhaps,”  replied  Ryan,  “perhaps 
not.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  servant, 
some  person  may  have  broken  into  the  house  and  stabbed  the 
professor  as  he  slept.” 

The  momentary  silence  was  broken  by  Professor  Hapwell, 
who  had  just  entered  the  room;  “I  was  just  in  time  to  hear  that 
last  remark  of  yours,  officer,”  he  said,  “and  perhaps  I can  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  At  about  9.30  last  night  I was  passing 
this  house,  when  a man,  a stranger  to  me,  and  seeming  an  Italian, 
came  out,  slammed  the  door  behind  him,  and  hurried  away. 

Perhaps  this  man  was  the  very  man  who  committed  the  ” 

“Here,  young  fellow,”  interrupted  the  detective,  rushing  over  to 
Fred  Gamble,  “I’ve  been  watching  you.  You  have  something 
on  your  mind.  Come  now,  out  with  it,  you  can’t  fool  me!” 
Gamble  turned  pale.  “I’m  a fool  to  ever  have  thought  of  such 
a thing,”  he  growled.  “Come,  come,  no  nonsense,”  said  Ryan. 
“Why,  last  night,  about  a quarter  of  ten,  I met  Frank  Matthews, 
one  of  the  seniors,  in  his  room ; he  said  he  was  going  to  see 
‘Prof’  Moretti,  to  find  out  something  about  the  exams.,”  said 
Gamble.  “We  must  see  this  Matthews,”  cried  Ryan,  “this  is  one 
more  clue.”  “Sir,”  said  the  president,  “this  is  an  outrage! 
Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  one  of  our  students  has  murdered 
his  professor?”  “My  dear  sir,”  said  the  detective  quietly, 
“please  calm  yourself.  Nobody  is  above  suspicion  in  this  affair, 
and  we  must  follow  up  the  slightest  clue.  Kindly  conduct  me  to 
this  Matthews’  room.” 

On  the  way  to  Senior  Hall,  where  the  room  of  the  suspected 
senior  was  situated,  the  party  met  Dr.  Price,  the  college  physician, 
and  hearing  the  story,  he  accompanied  them.  Matthews  opened 
his  door  when  one  of  the  party  knocked,  but  his  manner  seemed 
very  strange,  as  he  did  not  greet  even  one  of  his  visitors.  The 
story  of  the  murder  was  related  to  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
hear  what  was  being  said,  staring  vacantly  first  at  one,  and  then 
another,  of  the  party.  Finally  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed, 
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and  broke  into  shrieks  of  wild  laughter.  “You  had  better  with- 
draw, gentlemen,  and  leave  him  with  me,”  said  the  doctor,  and 
the  others  descended  to  the  reception  room  to  wait  for  him. 
About  ten  minutes  later  he  came  down  stairs,  a troubled  look 
upon  his  face.  “I’m  afraid,”  he  said  as  he  shook  his  head  slowly, 
“that  it’s  a mild  form  of  insanity,  temporary  of  course,  brought 
on  by  far  too  little  sleep,  and  far  too  much  study.”  “Merciful 
Heavens!”  exclaimed  the  president  in  horror,  “could  it  be  that 
poor  Frank,  in  such  a mental  condition,  murdered  his  own 
professor?”  “They  say  that  a lunatic  turns  on  his  friends 
first,”  replied  the  doctor.  “I  gave  him  a sleeping  powder  and  put 
him  to  bed,  and  will  ’phone  for  a nurse  at  once.”  “I  dun  heered 
some  hollerin’  like,  long  ’bout  ten  o’clock,  sah,”  blurted  out  Sam. 
“Sam,”  said  Ryan  slowly,  “I  thought  you  said  you  were  in  the 
City,  last  night?”  The  negro’s  eyes  almost  burst  from  their 
sockets  at  this.  “Yes,  sah,  misto  ’tective,  sah,”  he  cried,  “but  I 
dun  come  back  befo’  ten  o’clock,  sah.”  “Things  look  rather  bad 
for  Matthews,”  said  the  detective,  and  just  as  he  finished  speak- 
ing, Carlton,  another  senior,  entered  the  rooms;  and  Gamble 
began  to  tell  him  of  what  had  happened. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Carlton,  “poor  Matthews  is  innocent  of 
this  crime.  I swear  that  I was  with  him  from  before  ten  last  night 
until  eight  this  morning.  Girard,  one  of  my  classmates,  left  for 
his  home  in  the  city  last  evening,  and  took  my  keys  with  him  by 
mistake.  As  I came  up  the  stairs  last  night,  I heard  Matthews 
bid  Gamble  good-night,  telling  him  that  he  intended,  before  he 
went  to  bed,  to  see  Professor  Moretti.  Gamble  had  disappeared 
into  his  room  before  I reached  the  top  of  the  stairs.  I asked 
Frank  to  let  me  occupy  the  sofa  in  his  room,  as  I was  unable  to 
get  into  my  own  room ; he  consented,  and,  deciding  that  it  was 
too  late  to  see  the  professor,  we  retired  about  10.15.  Now, 
Matthews  could  not  have  gotten  up  without  waking  me,  as  I am 
a very  light  sleeper.”  Gamble  and  the  professor  heaved  a sigh 
of  relief  when  Carlton  finished.  Then  they  directed  a question- 
ing glance  toward  Sam;  he  had  said,  when  he  heard 
Matthews’  condition,  that  he  had  heard  “hollerin’,”  and  seemed 
convinced  that  it  was  the  unfortunate  senior.  Detective  Ryan 
seemed  to  read  their  thoughts,  and  smiled  as  he  said,  “I  won’t  say 
darkies  are  liars,  but  they  certainly  have  wonderful  imagina- 
tions.” 

“We  may  safely  say  that  the  professor  has  been  murdered 
by  the  strange  Italian  whom  Professor  Hapwell  saw  leaving  the 
house?”  asked  the  president.  “Don’t  be  too  sure,”  replied  Rvan, 
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“did  you  notice  that  the  window  of  the  murdered  man’s  room 
was  locked  from  the  inside ? And  if  we  can  believe  Sam’s  story, 
the  door,  also,  was  locked  from  the  inside.  Now,  since  there 
is  no  transom  in  that  room,  how  could  the  murderer  escape,  and 
have  both  door  and  window  locked  from  the  insidef”  The 
detective  glanced  at  the  negro  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and 
then  departed,  saying  that  he  would  notify  the  coroner,  and 
would  return  the  following  day. 

Monday  morning  the  newspapers  contained  a full  account 
of  the  murder,  and  related  a story  about  a “mysterious  stranger”1 
being  seen  by  one  of  the  professors.  There  were  no  further 
developments  during  the  day.  Monday  night  was  quite  foggy,, 
and  if  one  had  been  watching  the  lonely  road  north  of  the 
university  about  eleven  o’clock,  he  might  have  seen  a dark  figure 
stealing  along,  followed,  at  a distance  of  about  two  hundred  feet, 
by  another  figure.  The  first  form  suddenly  left  the  road,  walked 
to  a little  grove  of  pines,  and  dropping  some  object  into  the 
hollow  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  came  back  to  the  road,  and  hurried 
back  in  the  direction  whence  it  had  come.  The  second  figure 
dodged  behind  a tree,  but  came  out  into  the  road  when  the 
retreating  form  had  passed,  ran  to  the  grove,  took  the  object 
from  the  hollow  tree  and  hastened  after  the  first  figure. 

The  following  morning,  Tuesday,  Detective  Ryan  came  fi> 
the  university,  and  met  the  group  whom  he  had  seen  on  Sunday. 
After  removing  his  overcoat,  he  suddenly  addressed  Jenkins. 
“Ever  see  this  before,  Sam?”  and  the  detective  drew  a wallet 
from  his  pocket.  The  negro  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
seemed  unable  to  utter  a sound.  “You  did  not  know  that  I was 
watching  you  when  you  dropped  Moretti’s  wallet  into  that  old 
tree  last  night,  did  you?”  continued  Ryan.  “Sam  Jenkins,  I 
don’t  believe  that  door  was  locked  at  all  on  Saturday  night,  and 
I arrest  you  as  the  murderer  of  Professor  Moretti !”  The 
terrified  negro  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  detective.  “Oh, 
Massa  ’tective,”  he  sobbed,  “I  didn’t  kill  um,  sah,  ’deed  I didn’t! 
I tell  yo  all,  sah;  I swear  dis  am  true,  sah!  When  I dun  busted 
de  doo’,  he  war  dead,  sah.  I dun  went  to  his  coat,  sah,  Massa 
'tective,  an’  took  de  wallet  an’  de  money  what  war  in  it.  It  war 
only  ten  dollahs,  sah,  I dun  hid  it  undah  de  stoop.”  “It’s  no  use, 
Sam;  circumstantial  evidence,  you  might  as  well  own  up,”  said 
Ryan,  and  the  negro  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  sobbing  and  pro- 
testing his  innocence. 

Just  at  this  moment  a tall  man  of  dark  complexion  entered 
the  room.  “Seize  that  man!”  cried  Professor  Hapwell,  “he  is 
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the  one  whom  I saw  leaving  this  house  last  Saturday  night!” 
Several  of  the  party  seized  the  newcomer  who  smiled  as  he  said, 
“Yes,  I am  the  ‘mysterious  stranger.’  I feared  that  some  inno- 
cent man  might  suffer,  and  came  to  tell  you  all  I know.  A 
cousin  of  mine,  a friend  of  Professor  Moretti,  wished  to  present 
him  with  that  fatal  dagger,  to  add  to  the  decorations  in  his 
room.  I delivered  that  dagger  last  Saturday  night.  The  pro- 
fessor was  greatly  pleased  with  it,  and  having  driven  a nail  about 
three  inches  in  length  into  the  wall  over  his  bed,  he  hung  up  the 
gift,  suspending  it  from  the  nail  by  a small  ring  in  the  handle. 
Before  I left,  the  professor  grew  very  confidential  and  showed 
me  a roll  of  bills  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars,  the 
savings  of  a life  time.  And  I will  prove  that  I am  telling  the 
truth.”  The  speaker  went  to  one  corner  of  the  room,  rolled  back 
the  rug,  raised  a loose  board  in  the  floor,  and  handed  the  aston- 
ished detective  a roll  of  bills  of  large  denominations.  “Gentle- 
men,” he  continued,  “I  am  a poor  man,  and  when  I saw  that 
money  I was  possessed  of  a mad  desire  to  obtain  it.  I left  this 
house  about  9.30,  having  managed  to  take  the  front  door  key 
from  the  lock.  I returned  at  about  2.30  Sunday  morning, 
opened  the  front  door,  which  could  not  be  locked  since  I had  the 
key,  and  stole  into  the  house.  I went  to  the  professor’s  bed- 
room ; the  door  was  locked.  I tried  to  pick  the  lock  with  my 
pocket  knife;  the  key  was  in  the  lock,  on  the  inside  of  the  door! 
I left  the  house  quietly,  thinking  how  lucky  it  was  that  the  pro- 
fessor’s room  was  on  the  ground  floor.  I tried  to  gain  an 
entrance  by  the  window,  but  that  too,  was  locked  from  the  inside. 
Suddenly  I realized  what  I was  doing.  A man  of  good  educa- 
tion descending  so  low ! As  the  baseness  of  my  design  grew 
upon  me  I hurried  from  the  grounds,  the  falling  snow  hiding  any 
foot-prints  I might  have  made.  Gentlemen,”  the  “mysterious 
stranger”  concluded,  raising  his  right  hand,  “I  solemnly  swear 
that  I have  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth.” 

“This  is  the  strangest  case  I have  ever  attacked,”  declared 
Detective  Ryan.  “It  is  highly  improbable  that  a murderer  would 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  crime,  and  walk  into  the  hands  of  the 
police.  Consequently  this  man  is  innocent.  Moreover,  he 
swears  that  both  door  and  window  were  locked  from  the  inside ; 
consequently  Sam  is  innocent.”  At  this  the  negro,  who  had 
been  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  gazed 
wonderingly  at  all  in  the  room.  “This  mystery,”  sighed  Ryan, 
“will  never  be  solved.”  As  he  was  speaking  a heavily  loaded 
freight  train  thundered  past  on  the  tracks  which,  it  will  be 
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remembered,  were  only  a hundred  feet  from  the  house.  Sud- 
denly there  wras  a crash ! One  of  the  pictures  on  the  wall  had 
fallen  to  the  floor!  Ryan  snatched  up  a chair,  placed  it  in  the 
bed,  jumped  up  and  stood  upon  it,  examining  the  wall  over  the 
late  professor's  bed.  “There!”  he  cried,  “nobody  would  ever 
have  noticed  this  hole  in  the  plain  white  plaster,  while  standing 
on  the  floor.”  He  leaped  to  the  floor,  dove  far  under  the  bed, 
and  emerged  a second  later,  holding  a nail  about  three  inches  long 
in  his  fingers.  “It  is  easily  explained,  gentlemen,”  he  shouted, 
“more  than  a dozen  freight  trains  pass  this  point  between  io 
P.  M.  of  one  day  and  9 A.  M.  of  the  next.  The  vibrations 
caused  by  these  trains,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  dagger,  caused 
the  nail  to  become  loose,  and  to  drop  out  of  the  wall.  The 
dagger,  in  falling,  hit  the  back  of  the  bed,  glanced  off,  struck 
and  pierced  the  covers,  and  caused  the  death  of  the  professor.” 
The  Moretti  mystery  was  solved. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  (A.B.)  ’13. 
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OF  the  few  remaining  places  of  literary  interest  in  this 
great  metropolis,  that  humble  little  cottage  on  the  Ford- 
ham  hillside,  the  last  and  only  really  pleasant  retreat 
the  unfortunate  Poe  ever  knew,  stands  preeminent.  It  does  not 
differ  much  to-day  from  what  it  was  when  the  wandering  poet 
first  entered  it  in  1845,  pathetically  plain,  yet  hallowed  because 
it  sheltered  for  four  years  a unique  and  inexplicable  genius 
It  is  a low-lying  square  structure  one  story  and  a half  high. 
Its  walls  are  clad  with  roughly  hewn  shingles,  and  a spacious 
veranda,  extending  the  full  length  of  the  house.  On  this  veranda 
during  the  long  and  weary  hours  of  many  a silent  night,  the 
hapless  Poe  paced  up  and  down  alone,  elaborating  as  only  his 
imaginative  genius  could,  his  “Eureka,”  his  explanation  of  the 
problem  of  the  universe.  Stepping  across  the  broad  veranda 
you  enter  a small  vestibule  and  turning  to  the  right  you  come  to 
a little  parlor  with  two  windows  opening  out  on  the  vine  clad 
veranda.  Passing  through  this  room  you  enter  upon  a small 
sleeping  chamber  and  directly  above  it,  reached  by  a small  wind- 
ing stairway,  is  a tiny  room,  the  library  of  this  dazzling  and 
erratic  poet,  a man  cognizant  of  the  pleasures  of  life — yet  never 
tasting  of  them,  noble  yet  never  able  to  live  up  to  his  own  nobility, 
appreciative  of  the  misfortunes  of  others,  yet  harassed  by  cruel 
misfortune  himself.  It  was  in  this  dreary  little  apartment,  so 
low  that  he  could  scarcely  stand  upright  in  it,  with  its  deep  old- 
fashioned  brick  fireplace  that  Poe  evolved  many  of  his  literary 
compositions.  In  its  dread  seclusion  he  would  now  pace  nervous- 
ly up  and  down  the  floor,  now  gaze  through  the  tiny  windows  at 
the  starlit  sky,  coupling  phantasms  that  afterwards  (1847,  1848) 
tolled  out  the  sad  tones  of  requiem  of  “Ulalume,”  or  rang  out 
the  gladsome  notes  of  welcome  of  the  “Bells.”  Leaving  the 
humble  library,  you  enter  the  still  more  humble  bed-room  of  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Clemm,  the  only  woman  who,  outside  of  his 
Virginia,  the  “Eleanora”  of  his  dreams,  was  near  or  dear  to 
him.  A dainty  little  kitchen  completes  the  humble  suite,  yet  to 
this  supersensitive  man,  pressed  by  poverty  and  maligned  by  his 
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people  it  was  home,  and  being  home  was  a palace  over  which  he 
reigned  supreme. 

From  the  ledge  back  of  his  house  he  commanded  a wide 
prospect,  extending  from  the  grim  gray  Palisades  .eastward 
across  the  Sound  to  the  hazy  hills  of  Long  Island.  This  was 
one  of  his  favorite  haunts.  Its  utter  desolation  appealed  to  his 
morbid  character  and  thither  he  would  betake  himself  and  dream. 
Here,  too,  it  was  that,  combating  with  a sorrow  that  knew  no 
appeasing,  he  elaborated  his  last  song  of  lamentation  for  his 
dead  wife,  “Annabel  Lee.”  The  ill-fated  Poe,  however,  was 
not  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  home. 
A short  stroll  would  bring  him  to  the  valley  of  the  picturesque 
Bronx,  and  following  along  its  winding  course  but  a short  dis- 
tance over  grassy  fields  and  leafy  roadways  would  lead  him  to 
the  grave  of  Rodman  Drake  at  Hunt’s  Point.  Here,  while  birds 
flitted  from  tree  to  tree  their  cries  seeming  uncanny  to  the  self- 
abandoned  and  disease-racked  brain  of  the  poet,  the  theme  of 
the  “Raven”  was  expanded  and  developed.  On  passing  through 
the  flower  gardens  and  out  the  gate  to  the  westward,  along  the 
narrow  country  roads,  lined  with  fruitful  orchards  he  would 
come  to  Highbridge,  and  from  its  dizzy  heights,  overburdened 
with  sorrow,  he  would  gaze  down  on  the  quiet  waters,  dreaming 
of  his  own  misfortunes. 

While  at  Fordliam,  Poe  led  an  ideally  simple  life.  Natur- 
ally a recluse  he  was  little  known  or  appreciated  by  the  people 
around,  but  his  timidity  did  not  prevent  him  from  becoming 
intimate  with  some  few.  He  frequently  visited  the  college 
grounds  and  was  on  speaking  terms  with  many  of  the  Fathers, 
especially  Father  Jouin.  Maligned  and  despised  as  he  was  by 
the  rest  of  the  world,  he  found  there  true  “comforters  of  the 
afflicted.”  They  bore  him  up  in  his  sorrow  with  kindly  words 
and  when  poverty  pressed  him  hardest  they  aided  him  materially 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  All  of  these  testify  to  the 
honesty  and  uprightness  of  his  character.  He  was  not  a drunkard 
His  love  of  everything  beautiful  and  ideal  rendered  him  far  above 
that  class  whose  only  delight  is  the  satisfaction  of  their  sensitive 
appetites.  He  was,  however,  piteously  sensitive — all  nerves. 
Add  to  this  a diseased  frame  brought  about  no  less  by  the  buffet- 
ings  of  fortune  than  by  self-neglect,  and  crown  it  all  with  a 
gigantic  intellect,  an  intellect  that  has  never  been  fully  under- 
stood, and  you  have  a true  picture  of  Poe. 

During  the  past  year  a bronze  bust  has  been  erected  in 
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Poe  Park  on  a stone  pedestal  which  stands  about  four  feet  high 
and  faces  the  quaint  little  homestead,  the  choicest  treasure  of  that 

“Unhappy  master 

Whom  merciful  disaster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster.” 

Matthew  C.  Griffin,  (A.  B.)  ’io. 


X Suffragette 

I knew  a maiden  once,  so  fair 
She  seemed  to  me  beyond  compare, 

So  fair  was  she ! 

But  now  I love  that  maid  no  more. 

My  heart  affair  with  her  is  o’er, 

As  it  should  be. 

In  this  with  me,  when  you  have  heard 
You’ll  quite  agree, 

I think  indeed,  if  you’ll  but  heed,  and  listen  to  my 
reason. 

This  maid  is  now  a suffragette, 

She  told  me  that  I must  forget 
Things  as  they  were. 

She  said  that  should  we  wed,  she’d  be 
An  “equal  boss”  at  home  with  me. 

She’d  have  her  club,  would  go  out  nights 
To  plead  the  cause  of  woman’s  rights. 

Much  time  she  need  from  home,  she  said, 

“To  bring  the  movement  to  a head.” 

And  many  just  such  things  would  be 
The  Rule,  she  said,  should  she  wed  me. 

I made  demur. 

I talked  with  her, — ’twas  all  in  vain, 

She  called  me  “Sir!” 

Stood  up  and  said,  “For  me  to  wed  a man  like  you  were 
treason.” 

And  so  this  maid  I woo  no  more, 

My  love  affair  with  her  is  o’er. 

Some  maiden  I may  marry  yet, 

But  mind : She’ll  be  no  suffragette. 

William  J.  Kearney,  (A.  B.)  Yi. 


% Valuable  experience 


THE  little  lunch  room  was  located  in  one  of  those  “hard  to 
find”  streets  in  lower  New  York.  Across  the  window 
ran  a broad  band  with  “Daily  Lunch”  printed  generously, 
advertising  the  course  of  diet  to  be  had  within.  Along  the  walls 
were  wooden  chairs,  the  right  arms  of  which  were  large  and 
level.  In  the  rear  was  a high  counter  with  a nickle  plated 
coffee  cooker  steaming,  and  reflecting  rays  of  light. 

August  Cramer,  in  spotless  white  coat  and  apron,  his  left 
elbow  resting  on  the  counter  gazed  at  these  surroundings 
Half  of  this  belonged  to  him,  and  he  smiled  with  the  pleasure 
of  possession  as  he  took  in  the  completeness  of  his  little  kingdom. 
The  noon-day  rush  would  soon  be  on,  and  as  he  stood  there 
waiting,  his  mind  went  back  to  the  little  home  in  the  country. 
His  mother  was  there  most  likely  thinking  of  him.  It  was  she 
who  had  bought  this  business  for  him,  bought  it  with  all  she 
had  in  the  world,  including  his  father’s  life  insurance.  But  he 
would  take  care  of  her,  she  wouldn’t  want  for  anything.  The 
business  was  doing  well  and  growing  every  day. 

August’s  line  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a tall  thin  man  with  long  supple  fingers.  The  cut  of  his 
overcoat  matched  well  with  the  shoddy  style  of  his  pearl- 
buttoned,  brown  topped  shoes.  He  threw  the  small  book  he 
carried  on  the  arm  of  a chair,  and  nodding  to  Cramer  seated 
himself  and  drew  a pencil  from  his  vest  pocket. 

August  didn’t  ask  him  for  his  order.  He  knew  he  hadn’t 
come  in  to  eat.  He  just  came  to  spend  an  hour  and  take  the  bets 
anyone  cared  to  make.  Cramer  didn’t  like  the  idea  very  much ; 
so  he  let  the  thing  go.  Anyway,  August  was  getting  interested 
in  this  fellow  and  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  game ; in  this 
mood  he  walked  over  to  where  the  stranger  sat  and  remembering 
what  he  had  heard  a man  say  the  other  day,  he  began : 

“Well,  what  have  you  got  today?  Anything  good?”  The 
gambler’s  hard  face  nearly  betrayed  his  surprise  as  he  answered : 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  some  fine  in  the  first  and  second,  Starter 
at  three  to  one  and  Live  Wire  at  five  to  three.  Would  you  like 
to  place  a bet?” 
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Cramer  was  confused  at  the  thought  of  betting  and  an- 
swered hastily : 

“Oh,  of  course  not,  I was  merely  curious.” 

The  gambler’s  quick  eye  saw  his  chance  and  pursued  it : 

“Of  course  these  two  are  favorites.  But  I have  something 
here  in  the  fourth  race,  Ink  Spot  at  fifty  to  one.  It  wouldn’t  do 
any  harm  to  place  a couple  of  dollars.  It’s  a great  chance.” 

August  glanced  over  his  shoulder  to  call  his  partner.  He 
was  in  the  rear  attending  to  something,  and  prompted  by  impulse, 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a two  spot.  The 
gambler  opened  a book  with  “J.  A.  Harris”  printed  in  gold  on 
the  front  of  it  and  handed  Cramer  a blue  card.  August  slipped 
the  card  into  his  pocket,  and  with  heart  aflutter  walked  away. 
In  a few  minutes  the  rush  began,  and  his  partner  wondered 
why  August  got  so  many  of  the  orders  mixed. 

All  the  afternoon  Cramer’s  mind  was  taken  up  with  thoughts 
of  the  race  track.  He  wondered  what  a race  track  really  looked 
like.  To  be  sure  he  had  heard,  but  he  would  like  to  see  one 
now.  When  he  got  off  in  the  evening  he  hurriedly  went  to  a 
news  stand  and  purchased  a yellow  journal.  After  searching 
nervously  for  fifteen  minutes  he  found  the  results  on  the  first 
page.  He  glanced  down  to  the  fourth  race  but  could  find  no 
mention  of  Ink  Spot.  He  felt  himself  grow  dizzy  and  then  sick, 
and  with  a heavy  heart  he  went  to  his  room  to  spend  a sleepless 
night. 

The  next  day  at  a quarter  to  twelve,  Harris  came  into  the 
lunch  room,  August  blushed  crimson  as  he  entered  and  said 
timidly : 

“Ink  Spot  did  win,  did  he?” 

“No,  he  didn’t,  I am  sorry,”  replied  Harris,  “but  I told  you 
it  was  a great  chance ; anyway  you  had  good  odds  for  your 
money.” 

Cramer  was  surprised.  He  never  expected  to  hear  Harris 
say  he  was  sorry,  and  then  to  think  he  had  misunderstood  when 
he  said  it  was  a great  chance.  Certainly  he  thought  he  meant 
a great  chance  to  win  at  such  odds,  never  to  lose ! And  so  it 
was  that  August  Cramer  received  his  first  lesson  in  bettin°-  • 
but  he  was  not  to  profit  by  it.  As  the  winter  advanced  he  be- 
came Harris’s  best  customer.  Sometimes  he  lost,  sometimes  he 
won.  Usually  the  former. 

When  summer  came  and  the  sign  in  the  window  of  “Hot 
Coffee”  gave  place  to  one  bearing  the  announcement  “Ice  Cold 
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Milk,  by  the  Glass,  5 cents,”  a strong  desire  was  born  in  Cramer 
to  get  down  to  the  track. 

His  mother’s  letters  became  more  frequent,  but  his  became 
fewer. 

“I  wonder,”  August  thought,  “what  mother  wants  so  much 
money  for?  She  has  no  need  of  it  up  there  in  that  Godforsaken 
place.  I don’t  see  what  she  does  with  it.” 

Cramer  had  a very  bad  case  of  the  gambler’s  fever.  If  a 
man  came  in  for  breakfast,  with  a grey  suit  on  Cramer  would 
play  the  horse  that  afternoon  that  had  a name  in  anyway  pertain- 
ing to  grey;  if  he  saw  a pretty  girl  in  the  car  in  the  morning, 
that  afternoon  a horse  with  the  name  of  “Pretty  Maid,”  or 
something  like  it,  would  carry  his  money. 

On  the  second  of  August,  a man  walked  into  the  lunch  room 
and  ordering  some  light  food,  seated  himself. 

“Pretty  hot  day,”  he  remarked,  mopping  his  brow. 

“Rather,”  dryly  remarked  Cramer,  in  the  grouchy  way  that 
he  had  acquired  of  late. 

The  man  was  not  discouraged,  however,  and  continued : 

“Nice  day  to  be  in  the  country.” 

Cramer  didn’t  consider  this  worth  an  answer,  and  continued 
to  look  idly  out  of  the  window. 

“What  are  the  entries  for  to-day?”  asked  the  man  sipping 
the  milk  and  not  noticing  Cramer’s  coldness. 

He  turned  quickly  around  at  this.  Indeed  he  did  know 
the  entries,  and  just  at  that  moment  he  was  thinking  of  them. 

“I  would  like  to  go  down  to  the  track  this  afternoon,”  idly 
remarked  the  man. 

“Gee!  So  would  I,”  said  Cramer  growing  friendly. 

“Well,  come  on,”  replied  the  man,  “all  I want  is  someone 
to  go  down  with;  I hate  to  go  alone!  And  say,  if  I once  get  to 
that  track  I am  going  to  plank  a fortune,  I have  a direct  tip 
from  the  inside  and  I know  it  can’t  lose.”  This  sounded  very 
good  to  Cramer,  and  the  tip  sounded  much  better.  He  didn’t 
have  much  money,  that  was  the  trouble. 

The  man  talked  long,  and  Cramer  grew  more  excited  all 
the  time.  At  last  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“I  have  it !”  he  exclaimed.  “I  can  get  a loan  on  this  business. 
I will  tell  the  people  that  if  I don’t  pay  them  back  to-morrow, 
I will  leave  here  and  my  share  of  the  business  belongs  to 
them.”  And  taking  off  his  white  coat  and  apron  he  went  out  telling 
his  partner  that  he  would  be  back  to  take  care  of  the  dinner  rush, 
and  going  to  the  broker  he  sold  his  business,  on  the  agreement 
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that  if  he  didn’t  pay  back  by  noon  the  next  day  he  would  get  out 
and  let  them  have  his  share  of  it;  but  if  after  that  he  wanted 
to  buy  it,  he  could  do  so  within  a month,  after  which  time  his 
chance  was  gone. 

This  done,  he  and  his  new  found  friend  started  for  the 
track. 

When  they  arrived,  Cramer,  not  wishing  to  show  his  friend 
that  the  track  was  new  to  him,  followed  quietly. 

‘‘Since  the  betting  was  stopped,”  his  friend  turned  to  tell 
him,  “some  friends  of  mine  have  fixed  up  a little  out-house.  It 
is  known  only  to  very  few ; so  keep  quiet  about  it.  I will  take 
you  there  to  place  your  money.” 

The  horse  was  to ' run  in  the  fourth  race,  and  Cramer 
put  up  all  he  had,  save  ten  dollars.  Not  having  any  interest 
in  the  first  three,  they  walked  around,  and,  as  horses  were  led 
upon  the  field  for  the  fourth  race.  Cramer’s  friend  suddenly 
remembered  he  wanted  to  borrow  a pair  of  glasses,  and,  telling 
August  to  go  down  to  the  rail,  he  departed.  That  was  the  last 
August  ever  saw  of  him  and  also  the  last  he  heard  of  his  money 

August  Cramer  left  the  track  like  a fighter  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  round.  He  didn't  know  where  he  was  going  and  he 
didn’t  care ; he  simply  followed  the  crowd  and  finally  landed 
at  Brooklyn  Bridge.  He  got  into  the  subway,  arrived  at  his 
little  room,  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  sobbed  till  he  sank  to 
sleep. 

He  awoke  trying  to  tell  himself  it  was  a dream,  but, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  found  there  the  program 
from  the  track.  He  crumpled  it  between  his  fingers,  threw  it  on 
the  floor,  and  growled  a mighty  oath. 

O remorse,  what  agony  you  can  inflict ! What  a fearful 
ally  you  have  in  memory.  It  is  you  that  lift  to  the  lips  the 
poisonous  draught,  and  it  is  you  that  dash  the  brimming  gob- 
let to  the  floor.  Who  will  measure  your  power?  You  open 
the  miser’s  hand,  you  sober  the  drunkard,  you  drag  the  way- 
ward from  the  path  of  ruin — when  your  victory  is  complete. 

The  thought  of  his  mother  came  to  August,  her  last  letter 
was  still  unanswered.  She  had  asked  for  money,  and  the  thought 
that  he  had  none  to  give  nearly  drove  him  mad.  How  she  would 
fight  for  him  against  these  men,  if  she  only  knew!  How  she 
would  protect  him,  as  she  did  when  he  was  small  and  afraid  of 
the  bully  of  the  school ! 

The  tears,  running  slowly  down  his  cheeks,  Cramer  jumped 
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up,  addressed  an  envelope,  took  five  dollars  of  the  nine  that 
remained  to  him  and  mailed  them  to  his  mother. 

“She  wont  be  hungry  for  a while  anyway,’’  he  thought 
as  he  turned  away  from  the  box. 

Cramer  wandered  around  the  streets  looking  for  something 
to  do. 

He  met  Harris  on  Broadway,  August  the  fifth,  three  days 
after  he  had  been  to  the  track.  Harris  stopped,  and  smiled 
pleasantly.  Cramer  noticed  he  had  a new  suit,  new  shoes  and 
a new  straw  hat. 

“Well,  I heard  you  hit  it  bad  down  at  the  track,  Cramer,” 
he  said. 

“You  heard,  did  you?  So  you  were  in  on  that?  Never 
mind,  Harris,  you  will  be  sorry  for  this.  Just  wait!”  And  he 
turned  and  left  him  there. 

The  next  day,  Cramer  found  himself  down  town  with 
just  six  cents  in  his  pocket — the  last  he  had  in  the  world.  He 
had  received  another  letter  from  his  mother,  asking  for  money. 
She  was  hungry,  but  what  could  he  do?  He  was  desperate. 
He  drew  himself  up  quickly,  no  he  mustn’t  do  that.  He  made  a 
poor  attempt  at  cheering  himself. 

“Well,  here  I am,  August  Cramer,  with  six  cents,  on 
August  sixth.  I guess  I will  go  to  my  room  and  think.  It  costs 
money  to  do  anything  else.” 

He  bought  a paper,  then  went  to  the  ticket  office,  laid  down 
his  last  nickle  for  a ticket.  He  was  leaving  the  window  when 
something  soft  touched  his  foot;  he  stooped  and  before  he  had 
fully  straightened,  a man  came  running  by,  looking  on  the 
floor  in  all  directions.  Cramer  grabbed  him  by  the  arm. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked 

“I  lost  a pocket  book,  a big  black  one  with  a lot  of  money 
in  it.” 

“Don’t  get  excited,”  said  August,  “here  it  is.” 

The  man  seized  it  and  nearly  wrung  Cramer’s  hand  off. 

“Boy,”  he  said  huskily,  “you  don’t  know  how  much  this 
means  to  me.  There  is  a hundred  and  six  dollars  in  this.  And,” 
he  opened  the  pocket  book,  “for  your  honesty  I will  give  you  the 
six.”  Before  Cramer  could  thank  him,  the  man  was  gone. 

Absentmindedly,  Cramer’s  hand  turned  the  paper  to  the 
day’s  entries;  his  eye  fell  on  a name  that  made  his  hand  shake 
terribly,  it  was  Six  Diamonds,  entered  in  the  sixth  race. 

“No,  no,”  he  muttered,  “I  musn’t  do  it.  But  then  it’s  my 
only  chance.  Just  look  at  the  hunch.  My  name  is  August 
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Cramer.  Six  letters  in  each.  This  is  the  sixth  clay  of  August, 
the  horse’s  name  is  Six  Diamonds  and  he  is  to  run  in  the  sixth 
race.  I’ll  do  it,  and  do  it  to  clean  Harris  out.  Look  at  the 
odds,  ninety  to  one  !” 

He  went  down  to  the  lunch  room  and  found  Harris,  placed 
his  money,  but  didn’t  leave  him,  instead  he  went  with  him 
to  the  bucket  shop. 

All  the  afternoon  he  waited  and  when  the  sixth  race  was 
announced  he  buried  his  head  in  his  arms,  for  the  strain  was  so 
intense  that  he  feared  his  heart  would  give  way. 

“Here,”  called  Harris  tugging  at  his  elbow,  “be  a man. 
Wherever  the  hell  you  got  your  rotten  tip  it  was  good.  Take 
your  money  and  beat  it.” 

Cramer  took  the  money  and  going  out  of  the  door  he  called 
back  to  him : 

“You  needn’t  come  to  the  lunch  room  to-morrow,  Harris, 
for  I shall  own  it.” 

And  he  hurried  over  to  the  post  office  and  sent  his  mother 
money,  telling  her  to  come  to  New  York  and  live,  he  needed  her. 

F.  H.  Duffy,  (B.S. ) ’13., 


“ £>toeet  Memories  ” 

My  heart  in  fitful  pulses  fast 
With  palpitation  views  the  cast 
Of  scenes  long  lost,  in  distance,  past,-  - 
Sweet  Memories ! 

When  in  the  azure  deep  at  night, 

With  opal  sheen  the  moon  is  bright, 

They  softly  steal,  to  my  delight, 

Sweet  Memories ! 

When  Summer-babbling  brooklets  weep, 

And  Nature  lisps  herself  to  sleep, 

Far  o’er  broad  Fancy’s  meadows  creep, 

Sweet  Memories ! 

Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  (A.B.)  ’n. 


Selfishness  and  Socialism 


PULPIT  and  forum  today  swell  the  press’  declaration  that 
Socialism  hangs  a lowering  cloud  upon  the  nation’s  hori- 
zon. Let  us  consider  it  therefor,  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
which  is  known  as  State  Socialism ; let  us  examine  its  claims  and 
its  plans  and  see  whether  they  are  at  all  feasible. 

The  State  Socialists  hold  that,  in  order  to  destroy  the  effects 
of  chance  and  the  utilization  of  chance  in  creating  the  present 
accumulations  in  private  hands,  it  is  necessary  to  divert  into  the 
public  treasury,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
national  income  which  goes  now,  in  the  form  of  rent,  interest, 
and  profit  into  pockets  of  the  owners  of  lands,  capital  and  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Now,  prescinding  entirely  from  the  question  as  to  whether 
any  government,  however  strong,  would  be  able  or  fit  to  accom- 
plish the  well-nigh  insurmountable  task  which,  under  such  a 
system,  would  be  thrust  upon  it ; and  passing  over,  too,  the 
injustice,  impossibility  and  undesirableness  of  the  enforced 
equality  of  conditions  which  such  a system  would  generate,  let 
us  consider  one  of  the  essential  requisites  for  the  success  of 
Socialism.  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary  gives  us  a picture  of 
the  communism  which  exists  among  the  Esquimos  involving  the 
principles  of  modern  State  Socialism.  He  says:  “But  I want 
to  say  again,  that  I hope  no  efforts  will  be  made  to  civilize  them 
(the  Esquimos).  Such  efforts,  if  successful,  would  destroy 
their  primitive  communism,  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  their 
existence.  Once  give  them  an  idea  of  real-estate  interest  and 
personal-property-rights  in  houses  and  they  would  become  as 
selfish  as  civilized  beings.  Whereas,  now,  any  game  larger  than 
a seal  is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe  and  no  man  starves 
while  his  neighbor  is  gorging  himself.  If  a man  has  two  sets 
of  hunting  implements,  he  gives  one  of  them  to  the  man  who  has 
none.  It  is  the  feeling  of  good-fellowship  which  alone  preserves 
the  race.” 

Here  we  see  a people  carrying  out  one  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  Socialism  as  stated  above,  viz. : diverting  into  the  public 
treasury  that  revenue  which,  among  other  peoples,  would  be  held 
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as  private  property.  The  treasury  of  the  Esquimos  does  not 
consist  of  money,  but  rather  of  food  and  clothing  and  the  means 
of  transportation.  The  sources  of  revenue  are  the  seas  and 
the  land.  The  gain  from  these  sources,  as  the  Socialists  require, 
goes  to  the  State.  It  is  a mode  of  possession  eminently  suited 
to  the  needs  of  this  primitive  people,  and  without  it,  Commander 
Peary  believes,  they  could  not  subsist.  Commander  Peary  also 
believes  that  unselfishness  is  a conditio  sine  qua  non  for  its  con- 
tinuance. Therefore,  he  cautions  us  against  introducing  civil- 
ization with  its  concomitant  selfishness.  Our  present  selfish- 
ness is  incompatible  with  their  mode  of  existence.  Do  the 
Socialists  believe  that  they  can  extract  enough  selfishness  from 
the  world,  to  give  their  theories  free  play?  Selfishness  presses 
upon  us  from  all  sides,  for  men  are  born  selfish.  A certain 
amount  of  it  is  necessary  to  their  existence.  Were  a man  utterly 
unselfish,  free  from  any  desire  to  gain  money  or  reputation,  he 
would  soon  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  selfish  creatures  who  want 
to  monopolize  both.  Either  a man  must  fight  for  his  rights,  or 
somebody  else  must  do  so  for  him.  In  the  case  of  Americans, 
their  most  precious  right — liberty— was  won  for  them  by  their 
great-great-grandfathers.  But  even  so,  most  of  them  find  it 
necessary  to  do  a little  fighting  now  and  then,  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  They  must  be  selfish  to  the  extent 
that  they  will  not  be  imposed  upon,  or  all  the  good  that  was 
accomplished  by  the  Revolutionary  War  will  be  destroyed  Such 
selfishness  is  lawful,  and  such  is  the  selfishness  of  the  hard- 
working laborer  who  is  laying  by  a sum  of  money  to  keep  him, 
in  his  old  age.  But,  there  is  another  kind  of  selfishness,  unlawful 
selfishness.  This,  for  example,  is  the  selfishness  of  the 
burglar  who  wants  for  himself  what  belongs  to  another.  All 
men  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  kinds  of  selfishness. 
The  Socialists  have  both.  They  not  only  want  what  they  have 
earned  themselves,  they  also  want  what  other  people  have  earned. 
Alas!  Alas!  If  to  make  Socialism  a reality  it  is  necessary  to 
put  off  the  selfishness,  not  only  of  the  burglar,  but  also  of  the 
laborer,  how  far  are  the  Socialists  themselves,  from  attaining 
their  ideals ! 

When  the  Socialists  succeed  in  creating  a vacuum  around 
the  world,  then  and  not  till  then,  may  they  hope  to  find  the 
world  sufficiently  free  from  selfishness  to  afford  a free  field  for 
the  application  of  their  principles.  Meantime,  they  may  succeed 
in  creating  a great  deal  of  discontent  among  good  but  ignorant 

people.  Harry  F.  X.  Hammer,  (A.  B.)  To. 


Breaking  3n 


I. 

THE  date  for  William  Shakespeare  Blessington’s  debut  into 
literary  fame  had  been  definitely  decided  on,  several  times 
in  the  mind  of  William  Shakespeare  Blessington.  But 
each  time  the  editors  had  postponed  it.  Meanwhile  William  had 
been  doing  his  best  to  keep  the  Government  Printing  Office 
working  overtime,  and  incidentally  to  help  cut  down  the 
reported  deficit  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  And  not  a two 
cent  stamp  ever  went  to  waste.  The  manuscripts  always  came 
back.  He  had  tried  everything  from  the  magazines  to  the 
Sunday  papers,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  These  latter,  however, 
had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  returning  his  latest  masterpiece,  a 
learned  dissertation  on  Food  Economy. 

William’s  conception  of  an  editor  was  far  from  flattering. 
To  be  candid  he  didn’t  believe  they  read  half  the  “stuff”  submitted 
to  them.  Moreover  he  shared  the  opinion  of  a great  many  other 
young  writers,  firmly  believing  in  the  omnipotence  of  “pull,” 
and  the  futility  of  trying  to  “break  in”  without  its  aid.  But  on 
mature  deliberation,  William  concluded  that  there  was  one  other 
way,  which  might  prove  worthy  of  trial.  At  last  he  determined 
to  try  it,  and  accordingly  he  sauntered  forth,  directing  his  steps 
toward  the  office  of  the  Morning  Despatch.  Tucked  safely 
away  in  his  wallet  was  the  money  he  had  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  his  debts.  William’s  business  methods,  it 
might  be  remarked,  were,  to  say  the  least,  unique.  And  now 
he  was  going  to  spend  it,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  invest 
it.  No,  he  wasn’t  going  to  try  any  such  wild  scheme  as  attempt- 
ing to  bribe  the  Editor  to  publish  his  “stuff.”  He  knew  better 
than  that.  William  didn’t  go  near  the  Editor  at  all.  He  went 
directly  to  a window  above  which  stood  out  the  legend  “Adver- 
tisements Received.” 


II. 


The  Editor  of  the  Daily  Record  was  an  adept  at  scratching 
his  head;  wherefore  Jarvis,  who  saw  him  do  it  on  this  particular 
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occasion,  perceived  at  once  that  he  was  puzzled.  Jarvis  was 
the  Star  Reporter.  The  Editor  handed  him  a copy  of  the 
Morning  Despatch. 

“Read  that,”  he  commanded. 

The  Star  Reporter  obeyed. 

“Well?”  queried  the  Editor. 

The  Star  Reporter  replied  by  scratching  his  head.  But, 
unlike  his  superior,  the  Star  Reporter  was  not  an  expert  in  the 
art  of  rasping  his  cranium,  and  hence  his  action  failed  of  inter- 
pretation by  the  Editor.  He  read  the  advertisement  again : 

Don't  Miss  Next  Sunday's  Record! 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  should  read  William 

Shakespeare  Blessington’s  article  on  ‘The  Relative 

Digestibility  of  Sawdust  and  Hay.’ 

Order  from  your  Newsdealer  to-day!” 

“William  Shakespeare  Blessington,”  mused  the  Editor 
“Why,  that’s  the  chap  who  floods  the  mails,  and  deluges  us  with 
his  bosh  about  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  I don’t  see  how 
Smith  got  any  of  the  junk  without  my  knowing  it.  Even  so, 
he  must  be  mad  to  feature  it  like  that.  Why,  that  stuff — ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  precipitous  entrance  of  Smith, 
the  Sunday  Editor,  who  spreads  numerous  dailies  out  before  the 
Star  Reporter  and  his  chief,  swearing  softly  the  while. 

“Read  that!”  he  thundered,  “And  that,  and  that,  and  that!” 

The  Editor  and  Star  Reporter  read  in  silence,  and  then 
looked  to  the  Sunday  Editor  for  an  explanation. 

“Why,  it’s  the  most  preposterous  thing  I ever  heard  of,” 
the  latter  continued.  “I’d  like  to  know  who  put  these  ads  in. 
I didn’t.  Sawdust  and  Hay ! Shades  of  Horace  Greeley !” 

“It’s  easy  enough  to  surmise  who  put  the  ads  in,”  suggested 
the  Editor.  “Of  course  it  was  none  other  than  Blessington 
himself.” 

The  Sunday  Editor  swore  some  more. 

“Here  it’s  Wednesday,”  he  exploded,  “and  next  Sunday’s 
Magazine  Section  gone  to  press  long  ago.  It’s  loaded  with 
fine  articles,  too,  but  nothing  like  this  rot  about  sawdust  and 
hay.” 

“It’s  rot,  all  right,  all  right”  agreed  the  Editor,  “but  the 
people  don’t  know  that.  It’s  been  advertised — no  matter  who’s 
responsible — and  the  public  will  be  curious  to  see  it.  It’s  up  to 
us  to  give  it  to  them.” 

“But  how?” 

“Let  Jarvis  here  get  out  a ‘line  of  con’  on  the  subject.” 
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“No  go,"  put  in  the  Star  Reporter.  “Couldn’t  do  anything 
worse.  I go  ahead  and  write  the  stuff.  Well  and  good. 
The  public  is  appeased.  Then  what?  The  first  thing  you  know 
this  Cussington,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  enlists  the  services 
of  one  of  the  ‘Yellows,’  who’d  jump  at  the  chance,  and  between 
them  they  sue  us  and  take  a lot  of  our  money,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  crimp  they'd  put  in  our  reputation.’’ 

“There’s  only  one  thing  to  do,’’  said  the  Sunday  Editor 
in  a final  tone,  “and  that  is  to  buy  the  article  from  the  impudent 
scoundrel  and  then  have  him  arrested.  You  must  have  this 
Blessington’s  address  somewhere.  Let’s  have  it.” 

III. 

Ordinarily  nothing  would  have  been  more  foreign  to  William 
Shakespeare  Blessington’s  nature  than  to  treat  with  independence 
those  whose  favor  he  was  seeking.  But,  as  it  happened,  that 
was  just  what  he  did.  He  lay  on  the  cot  in  his  fourth  floor 
room  and  re-read  the  telegram  he  had  just  received  from  the 
Daily  Record.  It  advised  an  immediate  answer.  William  dug 
deep  down  into  his  trousers  pocket  and  succeeded  in  unearthing 
a quarter. 

“No  answer,”  he  said  to  the  Messenger  Boy.  He  looked 
lovingly  at  the  coin.  “This,”  he  informed  the  washstand,  “is  a 
quarter  of  a dollar,  the  amount  required  for  the  transmission, 
within  certain  limits,  of  a telegram  of  ten  words.  Also  it  is 
the  amount  required  by  ‘Beefsteak  Joe’  in  return  for  one  of 
his  surpassing  ‘Regulars.’  And  that’s  where  this  quarter  goes.” 

Saying  which  William  Shakespeare  Blessington  set  his  nose 
in  the  direction  of  Joe’s  place,  and  prepared  to  follow  it. 

When  he  returned  to  his  room  he  found  a visitor  awaiting 
him.  The  stranger  soon  introduced  himself  as  a Record  man. 
He  did  not  introduce  the  fact  that  he  had  orders  to  act  very 
pleasantly  toward  Blessington,  and  to  pay,  if  need  be,  a fabulous 
sum  for  the  object  of  his  visit.  The  reputation  of  the  Daily 
Record  was  at  stake. 

To  cut  a long  story  short,  the  employees  of  that  leading 
daily  worked  overtime  to  get  out  a re-arranged  magazine  section, 
and  William  Shakespeare  Blessington  spent  the  consequent  six 
months  in  a cell  in  States  Prison,  writing  innumerable  quires 
of  “stuff”  which  “Yellows”  all  over  the  country  gobbled  up 
as  fast  as  he  could  produce  it. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  (A.B. ) Yi. 


afloat  College  for  the  Catholic  d&trl  ? 


My  dear  Mrs.  Smith: — Your  request  for  my  advice  about 
what  college  for  your  daughter,  suggests  to  me  a few  observa- 
tions. Down  through  the  ages  the  human  mind,  inspired  by  an 
unknown  subtle  influence  which,  to  me  at  least,  proves  that  there 
is  a God,  has  striven  to  penetrate  the  darkness  that  enveloped 
it  and  attain  its  priceless  boon — wisdom.  It  is  sad  to  observe, 
however,  that  the  race  is  relaxing  in  its  efforts.  That  is  to  say, 
while  formerly,  during  the  periods  of  classical  antiquity,  every- 
body with  very  few  exceptions  desired  to  be  educated,  now  it 
seems  that  most  people  prefer  a quasi-fashionable  stupidity  to 
knowledge,  and  as  a consequence  our  seats  of  learning  have  de- 
veloped more  through  the  desire  of  our  professors  to  educate 
than  of  our  people  to  be  instructed.  Such  a policy  of  extensive, 
though  apparently  indirect,  advertising  backed  by  a small,  a very 
small,  amount  of  real  merit,  is  responsible  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  many  of  the  larger  colleges  for  women.  I presume  that  you 
are  fully  decided  that  your  daughter  shall  go  to  either  a Catholic 
or  non-sectarian  college.  If  I did  not  know  your  disposition. 
Madam,  I should  be  tempted  to  write : Send  her  to  neither. 
Let  her  go  to  some  good  convent  school  if  you  want  her  to 
become  a girlish  girl  and  not  a suffragette.  Of  course  she 
might  decide  to  adopt  a religious  life  in  that  case,  but  this  rarely 
happens.  However,  since  you  are  noted  for  your  firmness  of 
will,  I shall  not  try  to  force  upon  you  the  pet  project  of  my  life, 
but  will  endeavor  to  show  the  evils  of  “non-sectarian”  colleges. 
By  so  doing  I declare  ipso  facto  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  ones. 

One  is  a hot-bed  of  suffragism,  another  of  bigotry,  a third 
of  agnosticism.  Girls  of  these  institutions  are  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  man’s  equals.  And  so  they  are  told  to 
claim  their  own,  their  proper  rights.  We  true  minded  men  do 
not  seek  for  equals.  Through  the  ages  it  has  been  woman’s 
chief  occupation  to  jump  down  from  the  lofty  pedestal  upon 
which  he  had  placed  her,  into  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  our 
busy  life.  Frightened  at  her  own  temerity  and  at  her  un- 
accustomed surroundings  each  time  she  fell  back  upon  us  for  aid 
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and  each  time  we  have  put  her  upon  her  pedestal  again.  Every 
woman  from  Eve  downward  wished  for  something  that  was 
man’s  alone,  but  afterwards  feared  and  loathed  the  attainment  of 
her  desire. 

So  too  with  agnosticism.  The  mother  is  the  heart  of  the 
home  which  must  have  religion  to  exist.  If  she  is  an  unbeliever, 
a doubter,  then  God  help  society  itself  which  rests  on  the  founda 
tion  of  the  home.  Yet  at  the  “non-sectarian”  colleges  for 
women  we  find  professors  who  state  that  there  is  no  historical 
evidence  to  show  that  Christ  ever  breathed  the  air  of  Israel ; pro- 
fessors who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  ten  commandments 
and  the  occurrence  of  miracles.  Oh,  what  whitened  sepulchres 
are  these  colleges,  what  cankerous  leprous  spots  upon  the  fair 
surface  of  humanity!  Such  are  modern  non-sectarian  colleges. 
Madam.  Well  might  they,  when  searching  for  a motto,  have 
acted  sincerely,  truthfully  for  once  and  placed  above  their  gates 
those  awful  words  of  Dante: 

“All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.” 

That  is  appropriate  just  because  they  are  in  very  reality  the 
earthly  gates  of  Hell,  for  our  fair,  as  yet,  and  uncorrupted  girl- 
hood. 

I need  write  no  more.  I have  done  my  duty  as  a Christian, 
not  necessarily  as  a Catholic,  gentleman  in  warning  you  of 
blatant  awful  evils.  If  you  are  persuaded  to  take  the  right  path, 
then  you  repay  me  a thousand-fold.  If  not,  Madam,  surely  I 
will  not  be  the  only  loser,  mine  not  the  only  failure.  In  either 
case,  rest  assured  both  for  your  daughter  and  yourself  of  the 
most  sincere  good  wishes  of 


Maurice  Ahern,  (A.  B.)  ’12 


Clje  (Boblin  flgart 

Come ! close  your  eyes,  and  go  to  sleep 
For  that’s  the  only  way  to  keep 
The  Goblin  Man  away. 

He  comes  acreeping  ’long  the  wall 
In  a long,  long  cloak  of  white 
And  carries  off  boys  large  and  small 
Who  lie  awake  at  night. 

He’ll  take  you  away  to  the  Goblin’s  land 
And  there  you’ll  have  to  stay. 

For  once  you’re  caught  in  a goblin’s  hand 
You  never  can  get  away. 

His  eyes  are  bright,  and  big,  and  green 

And  he  never  keeps  them  still 

And  his  hands  he  holds  where  they  can’t  be  seen 

Beneath  his  cloak,  until 

He  finds  you  awake,  then  they  flash  into  sight 

He  snatches  you  up,  and  away 

To  the  goblin’s  land  you  go  that  night 

And  you  never  can  get  away. 

And  the  Goblin’s  home  is  a dreary  place 
'Way  down  inside  the  ground 
Where  you  never  see  a laughing  face 
And  you  never  hear  a sound. 

It’s  always  dark,  as  dark  as  night. 

There’s  no  sunshine,  or  day ; 

There’s  nothing  but  goblins — all  in  white — 

And  you  never  can  get  away. 

Oh ! a terrible  thing  is  the  goblin  man 
As  he  roams  about  at  night, 

And  he’ll  catch  you  some  night,  if  he  can 
In  his  hands,  so  long  and  white ; 

And  if  he  does,  to  the  goblin’s  land 
You  go,  and  go  to  stay, 

To  live  and  die  with  the  goblin  band 
For  you  never  can  get  away. 

So  close  your  eyes  and  go  to  sleep 
For  that’s  the  only  way  to  keep 
The  goblin  man  away. 

William  J.  Kearney,  (A.B.)  ’ii. 


©ne  0l)a«e  of  tl )t  “fl©eet” 


N E-eighty-six,  one-seventy-one,  two-fifty-six,  three- 
forty-one,  four-twenty-one,”  murmured  Bob. 


v“^  “Pardon  me,”  said  a dignified  looking  gentleman,  as 
he  touched  my  elbow,  “Pardon  me,  but  I fear  Eve  gotten  into 
the  wrong  place.  I wonder  if  that  lunatic  who  took  my  ticket, 
down  stairs,  will  give  it  back  to  me  and  direct  me  to  the  scene  of 
the  Fordham  Track  Meet.  I thought  this  was  the  place,  but  I 
perceive  that  I have  inadvertently  strolled  into  an  Imbecile 
Asylum.” 

“Oh,  no,”  I hastened  to  correct.  “You’re  in  the  right 
place,  sir.  This  is  the  Twenty-Second  Regiment  Armory,  and 
the  Fordham  Games  will  begin  within  an  hour.  Your  check, 
please.” 

“But,”  he  persisted,  unconvinced,  “Surely  that  otherwise 
intelligent  looking  young  man  is  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  playing  football.” 

“Oh,  no,  sir,”  I began.  “He ” 

“Well,  then,”  he  interrupted,  “What  does  he  mean  by 
mumbling  ‘One-eighty-six,’  and  a lot  of  other  numbers,  and 
running  up  and  down  that  isle?” 

“O,”  I explained,  “don’t  trouble  yourself  about  him,  sir; 
lie’s  an  usher,  and  he’s  trying  to  memorize  the  numbers  of  the 
first  seats  in  each  row  on  the  East  Balcony.  That’s  the  East 
Balcony.  He’ll  have  them  all  down  by  the  time  the  crowd 
begins  to  come.  Your  check,  please.  ‘South  Balcony,  I,  14;’ 
right  this  way.” 

A brother  member  of  the  Reception  Committee  approached 

me. 

“Is  this  ‘Section  I ?’  ” he  asked 

I replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  then 
cried  “Good  night!”  and  disappeared  around  a corner  at  the 
further  end  of  the  balcony.  The  dignified  looking  gentleman 
gazed  after  him  in  wonderment,  and  shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat. 
I fear  he  doubted  my  assurance  that  he  was  not  in  a Laughing 
Academy.  He  was  on  the  point  of  questioning  me  further 
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when  three  or  four  checks  were  thrust  into  my  hands,  and  the 
crowd  began  to  arrive.  I showed  them  to  their  seats  with  all 
possible  celerity,  mollifying  the  impatient  ones  with  that  winning 
smile  whose  ends  approach  the  back  of  my  neck  as  a limit.  I 
congratulated  myself  on  my  ability  as  an  usher.  Ah,  short-lived 
vanity!  Truly,  “Pride  cometh  before  a fall.”  Filled  with 
confidence  I “worked  down”  to  “Section  E,”  which,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I found  filled  with  spectators  holding  “Section  D”  checks. 
Gently  but  firmly  I moved  them  to  the  next  section,  where, 
however,  I found  the  same  confusion.  Clearly,  there  was  a 
mistake  somewhere.  I was  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  a 
brother  usher,  who  murmured  a few  well-chosen  words  of 
sympathy  in  my  nether  ear,  and  hastened  away, — far  away. 

I finally  figured  out  that  the  first  section,  which  my  mis- 
guided colleague  had  considered  as  “Section  A,”  was  really 
“Section  B.”  Accordingly  I got  back  to  the  work  of  moving 
spectators.  I had  lost  my  smile.  People  were  refusing  to  move, 
and  some  of  the  more  irate  “bawled  me  out”  in  the  bargain 
Later,  while  I was  escorting  a gentleman  to  his  rightful  seat  in 
the  last  section  a fourth  member  of  the  Reception  Committee, 
mistaking  the  first  section  for  “A,”  attempted  to  move  back  to 
their  original  positions  all  those  whose  seats  I had  changed 

Poor  fellow ! He . But  here  let  us  drop  the  curtain  on  the 

tragedy. 

Don’t,  kind  reader,  infer  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
that  the  “Meet”  was  anything  but  an  unqualified  success.  It 
was.  All  praise  and  honor  to  its  promoters  and  participants. 
But  as  for  the  puzzlesmith  who  numbered  the  seats  in  the 
Twenty- Second  Regiment  Armory — let  him  be  anathema. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  (A.  B.)  Ti. 


Morning 


Noon 


Evening 


Night 


iMmtttac 

Cbe  Eobm 

When  the  weary  winter  ends 
And  the  Spring  its  pleasures  sends, 

This  bird  its  rapture  lends 

To  our  ear. 

From  the  balmy  southern  clime 
Robin  comes,  with  note  sublime, 

In  this  most  delightful  time 

Of  the  year. 

O,  thou  harbinger  of  spring ! 

What  pleasure  thou  dost  bring ! 

What  rapture  on  the  wing! 

Feathered  bard ! 

There’s  a tale  to  thee  allied, 

That  thy  breast  was  crimson  dyed 
By  the  Blood  from  out  the  Side 

Of  our  Lord. 

William  T.  P.  Devereux. 


X Dap’s  draper 

My  Jesus,  dear,  throughout  this  day, 

In  all  my  works  teach  me  to  say, 

I love  Thee. 

And  then  when  on  enjoyment  bent, 

To  harken  to  Thine  angel  sent 
And  hear  Thee. 

Again  when  work  and  pleasure’s  done, 
And  night  o’ercomes  the  fleeing  sun, 

To  praise  Thee. 

When  sleep  doth  close  my  weary  eyes, 
Then  let  my  thoughts  to  heaven  rise, 
And  thank  Thee. 


James  H.  Kearney 


Sanctum 


a Catholic  Eeplp 


SHORT  time  ago,  a well-known  medical  association 


whose  membership  is  cosmopolitan  and  undenominational, 


held  a dinner  in  one  of  our  large  cities.  Among  the 


guests  was  a minister,  an  eloquent  man,  who  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  banquet  was  called  upon  for  a few  remarks.  In  keeping  with 
the  occasion,  he  spoke  on  a subject  relating  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  took  his  theme  from  the  mythology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  said  in  part : “The  people  of  the  olden  times  were 
wont  to  discount  the  skill  of  the  physicians  and  to  revert  to 
charms  and  mysterious  incantations.  On  a certain  occasion, 
a priest  was  reputed  to  have  effected  wonderful  miracles  by 
bringing  the  sick  in  contact  with  a sacred  bone,  the  relic  of  a 
saint.  Subsequently,  it  was  discovered  that  the  people  had  been 
deluded  and  that  the  relic  had,  at  one  time,  been  a part  of  the 
anatomy  of  a monkey.” 

A Catholic  doctor  was  present  and  heard  the  story.  It  did 
not  impress  him  as  containing  the  genuine  stamp  of  historic  truth 
and,  though  he  wished  to  question  the  speaker  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts,  he  did  not  know  how  to  proceed.  The  doctor  was 
an  educated  man  from  a secular  standpoint ; he  had  received  an 
A.  B.  degree  from  a famous  non-sectarian  college  and  had  com- 
pleted his  professional  studies  in  the  same  university ; he  could 
deliver  an  interesting  lecture  on  literature  or  sanitation ; he  could 
diagnose  a puzzling  case  and  apply  the  needed  remedies,  but  he 
was  unable  to  propose  the  proper  objections  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  in  order  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  tale  or  to  clearly 
explain  to  his  colleagues  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  a 
miracle.  And  why  was  this  the  case?  The  answer  is  a simple 
one.  He  did  not  possess  that  logical  habit  of  mind  which  he 
would  have  acquired  in  a Catholic  college  as  the  result  of  re- 
peated drills  in  argument  and  refutation.  Th;e  course  of 
philosophy  in  a Catholic  institution  is  conducted  through  a 
system  of  “circles.”  One  member  of  the  class  defends  a given 
thesis  and  a number  of  the  others  offer  objections  to  it.  In  this 
way,  the  students  are  trained  to  detect  fallacies  that  may  lie 
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concealed  beneath  a brilliant  array  of  rhetoric  or  eloquence  and 
they  also  acquire  the  power  of  bringing  truth  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  in  a convincing  manner,  by  a logical  system  of  argu- 
mentation. If  the  Catholic  doctor  had  obtained  his  education 
under  the  direction  of  a corps  of  religious  professors  of  his  own 
faith,  he  would  have  received,  in  addition  to  his  present  learning, 
sound  principles  of  ethics  and  religion  and  that  analytic  and 
logical  habit  of  mind  which  are  the  natural  fruits  of  the  daily 
class-room  drills. 

In  the  first  place,  he  would  have  explained  to  his  colleagues 
the  nature  of  a miracle.  He  would  have  told  them  that  it  was  a 
work  beyond  the  power  of  all  created  nature,  performed  by  God 
alone,  through  the  instrumentality,  at  times,  of  his  creatures. 
He  could  have  easily  illustrated  this  by  an  example,  for  the 
history  of  the  Church  is  not  lacking  in  miracles.  He  could  have 
told  them  of  the  following  miracle  performed  in  the  city  of 
Milan  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  relics  of  St.  Gervasius. 
A man  whose  sight  had  been  hopelessly  destroyed  by  an  accident 
entered  a church  in  the  Italian  city  in  which  the  relics  of  the 
saint  were  exposed.  He  was  led  to  the  Altar  and,  as  he 
touched  the  bones  of  the  martyr,  his  sight  was  instantly  restored. 
This,  indeed,  was  a true  miracle.  It  was  an  extraordinary  effect 
produced  by  God,  transcending  all  the  powers  of  nature.  “But,” 
someone  might  object,  “do  you  not  presume  too  much?  Could 
not  this  effect  be  produced  by  an  evil  as  well  as  by  a good 
spirit?”  Subsequent  events  indicate  that  such  could  not  be  the 
case,  for  history  tells  us  that  the  cured  man,  out  of  gratitude, 
entered  a religious  order  and  consecrated  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  God.  Such  results  do  not  issue  from  the 
devil’s  workshop.  Should  any  of  the  diners  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  miracle  produced  at  the  instant  the  man,  whose 
sight  had  been  ruined  in  his  youth,  came  in  contact  with  the  relics 
of  the  saint,  the  Catholic  physician  could  refer  them  to  the 
sworn  testimony  of  many  witnesses  who  were  in  a position  to 
know  the  truth  and  had  no  motive  for  deceiving;  witnesses  of 
different  dispositions,  nationalities  and  religions  who  saw  the 
man  before  and  after  the  miracle  was  performed ; witnesses  who 
on  account  of  their  number  and  temperaments  were  not  deceived 
by  a hallucination  and  had  nothing  to  gain  by  perjury.  All  this, 
the  doctor  could  easily  have  done  if  he  had  received  his  training 
in  a Catholic  college  or  university. 

We  do  not  contend  that  every  wonderful  cure  is  a miracle, 
for  many  such  cures  do  not  transcend  the  power  of  created 
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nature.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  imagination  of  the  patient 
may  bring  about  results  that  could  not  be  produced  by  medical 
skill.  Doctors  tell  us  that  very  often  sick  persons  are  known  to 
have  taken  a certain  medicine  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
a different  kind  altogether,  and  yet  the  desired  effects  were  pro- 
duced; although  the  medicine  taken  contained  no  properties  for 
producing  those  results. 

If  the  reverend  gentleman  sought  to  promulgate  the  tenets 
of  the  new-thought  theorists  or  Christian  Science  cult  by  the 
story  told  at  the  beginning  of  his  address,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  go  back  to  ancient  history  amidst  so  many 
modern  instances  that  demonstrate  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter.  Doubtless,  the  gentleman,  during  his  ministerial  duties 
encountered  many  cases  that  would  illustrate  the  above  point. 
We  remember  that,  during  the  football  season,  a Fordham 
player  received  a slight  injury  that  caused  great  pain.  Several 
years  before,  this  student  had  been  seriously  injured  at  which 
time  anaesthetics  were  administered.  He  recalled  the  soothing- 
sensation  produced  and  insisted  that  the  treatment  be  repeated. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  patient,  a hypodermic  injection  of  warm 
sterilized  water  was  given  and  immediately  the  pain  ceased. 
On  another  occasion,  a high  mogul  from  Senior  Corridor  was 
affected  with  what  he  termed  “a  jumping  toothache”  and  its 
concomitant,  insomnia.  He  was  given  two  pills,  each  containing 
a tenth  of  a grain  of  calomel,  with  instruction  to  take  one  im- 
mediately and  the  other  in  case  he  did  not  go  to  sleep  in  a short 
time.  A few  minutes  after  taking  the  first  tablet  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a powerful  narcotic,  the  wise  one  had 
become  a devout  votary  at  the  altar  of  Morpheus.  The  following 
morning  when  leaving  the  infirmary  he  carried  away  the  other 
calomel  tablet  to  be  used  “in  case  the  pain  should  recur.”  Ex- 
amples like  the  foregoing  are  common  and  no  doubt  each 
physician  present  at  the  dinner  could  tell  of  similar  cases  that 
had  come  under  his  observation.  There  are  numerous  imaginary 
ills  that  can  be  cured  by  a change  in  the  mental  state  of  the 
patient.  Many  honest  folk  assure  us  that  they  have  been  able 
to  overcome  slight  maladies  by  simply  “willing”  to  be  well. 
Physicians  admit  the  possibilities  of  these  cures  and  explain 
them  by  saying  that  the  constant  mental  effort  causes  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  the  affected  part  which  brings  about  a normal 
condition  in  the  diseased  tissue  and  nerves.  There  are  many 
instances,  however,  in  which  the  above  explanation  would  be 
entirely  unsatisfactory,  while  “to  will”  might  cure  a toothache. 
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it  could  not  restore  sight  to  a man  whose  eyes  had  been  destroyed 
by  an  accident.  “To  will”  might  relieve  a headache,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  unite  a broken  bone  immediately  by  this 
process ; a stomachache  might  yield  to  mental  suggestion  but 
a dislocated  hip — never. 

Again,  as  the  relics  of  the  saints  are  fruitful  sources  of 
ridicule,  the  doctor,  if  he  had  had  a Catholic  training,  could 
have  told  the  assembled  disciples  of  Hippocrates  that  wonderful 
cures  alone  are  not  the  symptoms  that  indicate  a saint.  He 
could  have  shown  them  that  the  process  of  canonization  is 
a long,  exact  and  intricate  one,  and  is  not  the  result  of  sentiment 
or  superstition.  No  law  court  in  any  country  demands  more 
exacting  evidence  than  the  court  that  pronounces  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  candidate  proposed  for  canonization.  Every 
alleged  miracle  is  scrupulously  analyzed  and  it  is  the  duty  of  “The 
Devil’s  Advocate,”  an  officer  of  the  court,  to  interpose  objections 
to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  the  reputed  miracle  and  he  does 
his  work  well.  The  life  of  a candidate  for  canonization  is 
minutely  investigated  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  offspring  of  the 
simian  tribe  to  be  surreptitiously  introduced  and  beatified  by 
the  Church.  Furthermore,  the  physician  might  have  asked  the 
reverend  gentleman  for  proofs  in  order  to  show  that  the  story 
was  not  merely  an  idle  anecdote ; for  such  are  commonly 
adduced  by  those  who  wish  to  cast  discredit  upon  miracles 
attributed  to  the  intervention  of  saints.  A procedure  of  this 
kind  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  old  maxim:  “Quod  gratis 
asseritur,  gratis  ncgatur,”  which  cannot  be  forgotten  by  anyone 
who  has  taken  a course  in  philosophy  at  a Catholic  institution. 
The  answer  would  naturally  furnish  material  for  other  objec- 
tions which  would,  no  doubt,  establish  the  true  Catholic  doctrine 
in  regard  to  the  relics  of  saints  and  miracles  and  thus  remove 
a false  impression  from  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
Medical  Association  and  their  reverend  guest. 

George  C.  Denneny,  (A.  B.)  To. 


jPetos  of  tlje  SDontt) 


Before  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
subscribers,  an  event  marking  the  beginning  of  a new  era  at 
Fordham  will  have  taken  place.  We  refer 
SDlbfttl  to  the  intercollegiate  debate  with  Boston 
College,  which  takes  place  on  March  the 
thirty-first  in  the  Auditorium.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  contest 
with  Boston  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  similar  contests  with 
other  institutions,  as  we  feel  sure  that  Fordham’s  sons  will  ever 
acquit  themselves  to  advantage. 

The  speakers  for  Boston  will  be:  Mr.  David  B.  Waters, 
Ti,  Newton,  Mass.;  Mr.  Louis  F.  Kelleher,  To,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Mr.  James  A.  Coveney,  To,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. ; alternate, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Flynn,  Ti,  South  Framingham,  Mass.  The 
speakers  for  Fordham  will  be:  Mr.  Albert  King,  T 2,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  George  C.  Denneny,  To,  Freeland,  Penn.;  Mr.  Joseph 
McKee,  Ti,  New  York  City;  alternate,  Mr.  William  J.  Convery, 
T i,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  subject  is : “Resolved,  that  legislation  should  be  enacted 
under  which  all  national  banks  shall  be  required  to  establish  a 
guarantee  fund  for  the  full  payment  of  all  depositors  of  any 
insolvent  national  bank.  Such  fund  and  the  administration 
thereof  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government.” 

It  is  but  proper  that  mention  should  be  made  in  these  col- 
umns of  the  many  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  and 
about  the  College  during  the  past  year. 

3fmprobemmt0  In  the  first  place  the  dining  room  has  been 
redecorated  and  new  lace  curtains  placed 
on  the  windows,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  table  has 
improved  a great  deal.  The  lawns  in  front  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  Auditorium  buildings  are  being  raised  and  regraded. 
For  over  two  months  many  men  and  teams  have  been  engaged 
in  carting  loam  for  this  purpose,  and  when  all  is  finished  it  is 
expected  that  the  grounds  will  be  much  more  beautiful  than  here- 
tofore. The  handsome  new  sign  recently  erected  at  the  entrance 
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to  the  University,  and  also  new  electroliers  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  College  Theatre,  deserve  notice.  For  these  and  the  many 
other  improvements  we  are  indebted  to  Father  Thomas  Cryan, 
S.  J.,  who  is  working  very  hard  to  make  things  pleasant  for 
everybody,  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  thank  him  for  his  kindly 
interest. 

The  subject  of  the  prize  essay  in  Ethics  has  been  announced 
by  the  Prefect  of  Studies,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.  J.  It  is 
“Socialism  Incompatible  with  Catholicity.” 
$lijt  CE00a£0  The  competition  for  this  medal  is  limited 
to  the  Senior  Class.  The  contest  closes  on 
Monday,  May  the  sixteenth.  The  papers  in  the  History  and 
Biographical  competitions  are  also  due  on  that  date.  The  Lit- 
erary essays  are  due  on  Saturday,  April  the  thirtieth. 

The  Easter  recess  began  on  Tuesday,  March  the  twenty- 
second,  one  day  earlier  than  the  date  set 
<lEa0tlt  1 &IC100  in  the  Catalogue.  This  was  because  of 

not  having  the  regular  holiday  after 

the  retreat  closed. 

The  reading  of  the  monthly  marks  for  February  took  place 
in  the  Auditorium  on  Thursday,  March  the  tenth.  Father 
Rector  congratulated  those  who  obtained 
S$ont|)lp  S$arlt0  testimonials  and  urged  more  to  try  for 
them.  He  also  announced  that  he  would 
commence  his  annual  visit  of  the  classes  immediately  after  the 
holidays. 

Father  Rector  has  taken  charge  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality 

during  the  Second  Term.  Thomas 
Pact&eman  £?0balitp  A.  Scanlon,  Ti,  has  been  chosen 

to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  board 

of  prefects. 

At  the  election  of  the  assistant  manager  of 
^tack  the  track  team  held  on  March  the  tenth,  Francis 
9[)anaglt  A.  L.  Kennedy,  Ti,  was  elected  by  a small  ma- 
jority over  Louis  Lederle,  Ti. 

The  Secchi  Scientific  Society  has  elected  the  following 
officers:  Joseph  A.  Larkins,  Ti,  Presi- 
§5>.  dent;  William  J.  Collard,  Ti,  Vice- 
President;  Frank  Spellman,  ’n,  Secre- 
tary; Ambrose  McCafferty,  ’12,  Treasurer.  Papers  were  read 
at  the  last  meeting  by  William  J.  Collard  and  Thomas  Kehoe,  ’12. 
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Among  the  visitors  this  month  were  Rev.  Paul  R.  Conniff, 

S.  J.,  Professor  of  Junior  Philosophy  and  English  last  year: 

Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.  J.,  Professor 
(E?t0itOt0  °f  Physics  last  year  and  now  Professor  in 
this  subject  at  Loyola  College,  Baltimore; 
Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Sophomore  last  year 
and  this  year  making  his  tertianship  at  St.  Andrew-on- 
Hudson,  Poughkeepsie;  Rev.  James  J.  Carlin,  S.  J.,  Rev.  J. 
Tracey  Langan,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Patrick  Ryan,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Joseph 

T.  Keating,  S.  J.,  all  of  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson. 

Harold  Slater,  ’13,  took  part  in  a golf 
C&olt  tournament  in  South  Carolina  last  month  and 

tEournament  won  a handsome  cup  in  competition  with 
some  of  the  best  players  in  the  state. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  James  Fitzgerald,  of  Illinois,  is 
getting  along  well  after  his  recent  operation.  He  is  gaining 

back  his  strength  on  a ranch  in  Texas. 
COIlball0Cint0  Thomas  Lynch,  the  captain  of  the 
Prep,  baseball  team,  writes  that  he  has 
nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  operation  and  will  soon 
return  to  school.  James  Murdock  is  travelling  in  the  Southwest 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  boys  on  Second  Division  have  organized  an  orchestra 
to  furnish  music  at  any  entertainments  that  they  may  have, 
and  also  to  play  dance  music  during  the 
flDrc&esftta  evening  recreation  hour.  The  orchestra 
is  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Lannin  and 
is  composed  of  Bernard  Jones,  Basil  McEvoy,  Lester  Robinson, 
Eduardo  Lopez  and  Gonzalo  Lopez. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  the  eleventh,  the  College  Dra- 
matic Society  will  present  the  comedy,  “What  Happened  to 
Jones.”  The  participants  have  been  working 
Cotttttip  for  a long  time  preparing  for  it  and  this, 
added  to  the  fact  that  it  is  staged  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  the  moderator  of 
dramatics,  assures  us  of  a splendid  performance.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  as  large  an  audience  as  that  which 
witnessed  the  production  of  “King  John.”  The  President  has 
very  kindly  promised  the  proceeds  to  the  Athletic  Association. 
As  an  incentive  to  the  sale  of  tickets,  a handsome  gold  watch  has 
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been  offered  to  the  person  disposing  of  the  largest  number.  The 
cast  is  as  follows : 

Jones John  F.  White,  To 

Prof.  Goodly Philip  Mylod,  Ti 

Matthew Robert  Silk,  Ti 

Jack John  Killoran,  To 

Raymond Joseph  McCaffrey,  Ti 

Bishop  Goodly Robert  O’Rourke,  To 

Richard Joseph  Convery,  ’u 

Jasper Edward  Gilleran,  ’13 

Indian Joseph  Larkins,  Ti 

Keeper  of  Asylum Walter  Black,  ’13 

Policeman James  Regan,  Ti 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  seventeenth,  a very  inter- 
esting entertainment  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Prep.” 

Athletic  Association  for  their 
(Entertainment  athletic  fund.  The  chief  number 
on  the  program  was  a on)e-act 
farce  entitled,  “Make  Your  Wills,”  and  the  youthful  Thespians 
are  certainly  to  be  praised  for  their  excellent  acting.  Following 
is  the  cast  of  characters:  Mr.  Ireton,  Robert  S.  Lloyd,  Jr.; 
Charles(his  son), Charles  F.  Sexton;  Septimus  Plotter,  Lester  j. 
Robinson;  Joseph  Brag,  Wm.  B.  O’Shaughnessy ; Foresight,  Leo 
J.  Flinchliffe ; Process,  Paul  R.  Connery. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  mention  that  these  students,  not  only 
prepared  themselves  and  rehearsed  their  parts  without  any  as- 
sistance, but  also  attended  to  the  setting  up  of  stage  and  scenery 
in  the  Armory  Hall  and  took  charge  of  all  the  arrangements. 
The  music  was  rendered  by  the  Second  Division  orchestra. 

The  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Athletic  Association  have  finished  their  work  and  have  submitted 

it  to  the  faculty  for  approval.  As 
fttf)lftiC  Constitution  soon  as  the  faculty  accepts  it,  it  will 

be  presented  to  the  student  body  for 
ratification.  The  committee  is  composed  of  the  following 
seniors : George  C.  Denneny,  Matthew  Griffin,  Harry  Hammer, 
Casimir  Leibell,  John  Killoran,  John  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  Wel- 
stead,  John  Cronin,  and  Robert  O’Rourke. 


Reason 

%ic\ktt0 


Manager  John  F.  White  offers  a gold 
watch  to  the  one  who  disposes  of  the  largest 
number  of  season  tickets  before  April  fifteenth. 
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The  Freshman  baseball  team  has  elected  James  Neary 
manager,  and  Christopher  Smith  captain.  The  other  classes 

have  not  organized  yet  but  it  is  to 
cia0gf  Ccant0  be  hoped  that  they  will  quickly  do 
so,  in  order  that  interclass  series 

may  start  soon. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Albany  Free  Press  con- 
cerning Dr.  James  A.  Robertson,  ’05,  who  had  signed  a contract 
with  the  Buffalo  Eastern  League  for  the  coming 
<0.  JF.  season,  but  who  perhaps  may  be  unable  to  play : 

“Dr.  James  Robertson,  who  guarded  first  base  for 
Wilkesbarre  in  1906  and  who  had  many  friends  in  this  city  may 
never  be  able  to  play  baseball  again.  Last  year  he  reported  to 
Nashville  in  the  Southern  League,  and  was  a sensation  in  the 
beginning,  but  soon  fell  a victim  to  the  climate  and  before  the 
season  was  half  over  had  to  return  North  to  try  and  recover  from 
the  malarial  fever  and  rheumatism  which  afflicted  him.  ‘Robbie’ 
was  on  the  road  to  recovery  and  shook  off  the  malaria,  but  the 
rheumatism  retained  its  grip  and  it  is  now  announced  that  he  will 
be  unable  to  again  take  his  place  on  the  diamond.” 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  (A  .B.)  ’n. 


athletics 

• . \,  ■ f. 

Cfte  Crack  a&eet 


The  sixth  annual  indoor  athletic  games  of  the  Fordham 
University  A.  A.  were  held  in  the  22nd  Regiment  Armory  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  26th,  and  the  meet  proved  one  of 
the  banner  events  of  the  indoor  season  in  New  York.  The 
weather  was  ideal,  and  the  enormous  throng  of  spectators  which 
filled  the  armory  was  treated  to  a night  of  sport  which  has  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  been  surpassed  at  a college  meet  in  this  city. 
Fordham’s  Flying  Four  defeated  their  old  rivals  from  Holy 
Cross  in  the  one-mile  event;  Harry  Gissing  brought  the  silks  of 
the  New  York  A.  C.  to  victory  in  a great  900-yard  scratch  race, 
defeating  Peerless  Mel.  Sheppard  of  the  Irish- American  A.  C. ; 
and  Jack  Eller,  the  Irish- American’s  great  timber  topper,  broke 
one  record  and  established  another,  in  the  60-yard  low  hurdle 
event.  These  were  the  features  of  an  eventful  evening. 

The  event  of  special  interest  to  Fordhamites  was,  of  course, 
the  one-mile  relay  between  Fordham  and  Holy  Cross.  At  the 
crack  of  Starter  John  McHugh’s  pistol,  Bob  Eller  of  Fordham, 
and  McKenna  of  Holy  Cross,  shot  from  their  marks,  and  the 
battle  had  begun.  Eller  sprang  into  the  lead,  and  held  his  posi- 
tion until  the  last  lap,  when  the  Worcester  man,  creeping  up 
slowly,  finally  flashed  past  Bob  to  a three  yard  lead.  Rotchford 
took  up  the  running,  and  held  his  advantage  over  “Dad”  White, 
the  second  Fordhamite,  for  almost  two  laps.  Then  Fordham’s 
track  captain  dashed  in  front  of  his  opponent,  and  tearing  away, 
handed  a three  yard  lead  to  Ed.  Walsh.  Walsh  ran  a magnifi- 
cent race,  bounding  over  the  boards,  seemingly,  without  the 
slightest  effort.  On  the  last  lap,  Mahoney  made  a vain  effort 
to  catch  the  Maroon  man,  but  Walsh  finished  up  with  a seven 
yard  advantage.  Then  Frank  Geary  took  up  the  anchor  leg  for 
the  Fordhamites,  running  against  Jones,  while  the  spectators 
howled  encouragement.  Geary  started  off  at  a terrific  pace, 
opening  up  a twelve  yard  gap  on  the  first  lap.  But  realizing  that 
his  team  had  the  victory,  he  slowed  down  on  the  second  lap. 


Fordham  University  Relay  Team  1910 

Bob  Eller  “Dad”  White,  Captain  Ed.  Walsh  Francis  Geary 
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The  bell  clanged  for  the  final  lap,  and  Jones  made  one  desperate 
effort  to  get  ahead.  But  it  was  useless;  and  the  Fordham  man 
broke  the  worsted  three  yards  ahead  of  his  Holy  Cross  rival, 
while  the  followers  of  the  Maroon  shouted  themselves  hoarse. 
The  time  was  3.28  2-5. 

Four  men  took  their  marks  for  the  900-yard  scratch  event : 
Mel.  Sheppard  of  the  Irish- American  A.  C.,  Joe  Bromilow  of  the 
same  club,  Harry  Gissing  of  the  New  York  A.  C.,  and  Dick 
Egan.  The  four  dashed  off  together,  but  Sheppard  and  Gissing 
dropped  back,  allowing  the  other  two  to  set  the  pace.  With 
scarcely  two  laps  to  go,  Gissing  suddenly  forged  to  the  lead 
followed  by  Sheppard.  Neck  and  neck,  the  pair  tore  around  the 
track,  but  Gissing,  with  a mighty  effort,  crossed  the  tape  one  yard 
ahead  of  his  rival.  Bromilow  finished  third.  Time,  2.02  1-5. 

Through  some  mistake  of  the  officials,  only  four  hurdles, 
instead  of  five,  were  placed  in  the  trial  heats  of  the  60-yard 
scratch  race.  Jack  Eller,  of  the  Irish-American  A.  C.,  won  his 
heat  in  7 3-5  seconds,  and  established  a world’s  record  for  the 
60-yard,  with  four  two-foot-six  hurdles.  Five  fences  were 
placed  in  the  final  heat,  which  Eller  won  in  7 3-5  seconds,  break- 
ing the  former  world’s  record  of  8 1-5  seconds,  made  in  1887. 

The  220-yard  handicap,  closed  to  Fordham  Uuiversity,  was 
won  by  Francis  Geary  (4  yards) ; Ed.  Walsh  (7  yards),  second ; 
Frank  McCaffrey  (8  yards),  third.  Time,  244-5  seconds 
Frank  McCaffrey  won  his  heat,  and  also  the  semi-final  of  the 
70-yard  novice.  But  he  “broke”  in  the  final,  was  brought  back 
two  yards,  and  received  third  honors  in  the  event. 

The  Fordham  Prep,  relay  team  (Regan,  McDonough,  Ryan, 
Hamburger)  defeated  Xavier  Prep,  and  Brooklyn  Prep,  in  a 
half-mile  race.  There  were  a number  of  other  events,  but 
Fordham  was  not  represented  in  them. 

Crack 

In  one  of  the  most  closely  contested  elections  ever  held  at 
Fordham,  Frank  L.  Kennedy,  Ti,  defeated  Louis  F.  Lederle, 
Ti,  for  the  office  of  assistant  track  manager  on  March  9th. 
The  successful  candidate  gave  Manager  Barry  a great  deal  of 
assistance  in  arranging  the  track  meet,  and  consequently,  will  be 
thoroughly  competent  to  assume  the  duties  of  manager  in  1911. 

At  the  games  of  the  Mohawk  A.  C.,  held  on  March  5th, 
Bob  Eller  came  second  in  the  60-yard  handicap,  being  beaten  in 
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the  final  by  inches  by  J.  McMasters,  after  he  had  won  both  his 
heat  and  the  semi-final. 

Fordham  was  represented  in  the  games  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  March  12th,  James 
P.  Timoney  getting  second  place  in  the  6oo-yard  novice. 


"Baseball 


Coach  John  M.  Coffey,  ’io,  issued  his  first  call  for  candidates 
for  the  baseball  team  on  February  14th,  and  during  the  next  few 
days  more  than  forty  men  reported  to  him.  Indoor  practice 
was  held  every  day,  the  usual  ball-tossing  work  being  followed 
by  a strenuous  gymnastic  drill  and  about  a dozen  laps  around 
the  gymnasium.  The  squad  had  its  first  outdoor  practice  on 
March  4th.  Cofifey  was  assisted  in  the  coaching  by  Dick  Ru- 
dolph, one  of  Fordham’s  1906  twirlers,  who  has  been  doing  good 
work  with  the  Toronto  club  of  the  Eastern  League  since  that 
year,  and  by  “Tacks”  Neuer,  a former  pitcher  of  the  New  York 
Americans. 

Fordham  is  without  the  services,  this  season,  of  Egan, 
pitcher,  Jackson,  catcher,  Coffey,  short  stop,  and  E.  Schiess. 
third  baseman ; but  despite  this  fact,  the  prospects  for  a good 
nine  in  1910  are  bright.  There  are  five  men  on  the  pitching 
staff,  Captain  Mahoney,  Shankey,  Kehoe,  Murray  Quinn,  and 
“Rick”  Barry.  “Skip”  McCarthy  and  Jim  Murray  will  take 
care  of  the  receiving  end  of  the  battery.  The  most  promising 
men  for  the  infield  are  A.  Schiess,  Beckett,  “Bull”  McCaffrey, 
Jim  McCarthy,  John  White,  Sharkey,  Flanigan,  Healy,  and 
Brislan,  while  Mahoney,  Gargan,  Scanlon  and  “Bookie”  Barrett 
will  occupy  the  outfield  positions.  The  other  candidates  for  the 
nine  were  Magrane,  Peters,  Healy,  U.  C.  Schiess,  King,  Spell- 
man, Regan,  Silk,  Collard,  Griffin,  Cronin,  O’Brien,  McNamara, 
Williams,  Ahern,  Convery,  Schmitt,  Jones,  Joe  McCaffrey, 
McCafiferty,  Murphy  and  others. 

Manager  John  F.  White,  To,  has  arranged  the  following 
schedule  for  the  baseball  team : 

March : Wednesday,  23,  Georgetown  at  Washington ; 
Thursday,  24,  Eastern  College  at  Manassas;  Saturday,  26,  Balti- 
more, Eastern  League,  at  Baltimore. 

April:  Friday,  1,  C.  C.  N.  Y,  at  Fordham;  Saturday,  2, 
St.  John’s  of  Brooklyn,  at  Fordham;  Wednesday,  6,  Stevens,  at 
Fordham;  Friday,  8,  University  of  Vermont,  at  Fordham; 


Fordham  Prep.  Football  Team  1909 

Left  to  right,  top  row.  Rugiero,  O’Connor,  L.,  Curran,  Mackey,  Meehan,  Halpin,  middle  row,  Coffey,  coach,  Lahey,  Simonetti,  Mulvey,  Murphy,  O'Connor,  T. , lower  row.  Hamburger, 
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Saturday,  9,  open;  Friday,  15,  Penn.  State,  at  Fordham;  Satur- 
day, 16,  Yale,  at  New  Haven;  Wednesday,  20,  Columbia,  at 
Fordham;  Thursday,  21,  Tufts,  at  Fordham;  Saturday,  23, 
Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester;  Wednesday,  27,  Niagara,  at  Ford- 
ham ; Saturday,  30,  Rensselaer  Poly.,  at  Fordham. 

May:  Tuesday,  3,  Rochester  University,  at  Fordham; 
Wednesday,  4,  Lafayette,  at  Easton;  Saturday,  7,  Trinity,  at 
Fordham;  Wednesday,  11,  Princeton,  at  Princeton;  Thursday, 
12,  Washington  College,  at  Fordham,  pending;  Saturday,  14, 
Georgetown,  at  Fordham;  Wednesday,  18,  Springfield  Training, 
at  Fordham;  Saturday,  21,  Annual  Excursion  to  West  Point; 
Wednesday,  25,  Holy  Cross,  at  Fordham ; Thursday,  26,  Eastern 
College,  at  Fordham;  Friday,  27,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  at 
Fordham;  Saturday,  28,  Wesleyan,  at  Fordham;  Monday,  30, 
Georgetown,  at  Fordham. 

June:  Saturday,  4,  Wesleyan,  at  Middletown;  Saturday, 
11,  Harvard,  at  Cambridge. 


Prep. 

In  this  issue  is  printed  a photograph  of  the  Fordham  Prep, 
football  team  for  1909.  This  team,  which  was  coached  by  Jack 
Coffey,  the  star  fullback  of  the  Fordham  varsity  eleven  for 
several  seasons,  made  a splendid  showing  last  year,  going  through 
the  entire  season  without  a defeat.  The  season’s  results  were : 
Prep.,  16,  Xavier  Prep.,  o;  Prep.,  6,  DeWitt  Clinton,  6;  Prep., 
11,  New  Rochelle  High,  o;  Prep.,  6,  White  Plains  High,  5; 
Prep.,  5,  Yonkers  High,  o;  Prep.,  10,  St.  Peter’s,  o;  Prep.,  6, 
Peekskill  Military  Academy,  o. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  (A.  B.)  ’13. 


Jfortjljamensia 


I can  do  nothing  but  sing  the  praises  of  the  Meet ! It  was 
great ! It  was  glorious ! ! It  was  magnificent ! ! ! Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  Manager  “Rick”  Barry  for  his  grand 
work  in  making  Fordham’s  Indoor  Meet  of  1910  an  unsurpassed 
and  unprecedented  success.  “Rick”  worked  morning,  noon  and 
night  and  seemed  to  think  nothing  was  impossible,  no  matter 
how  many  difficulties  were  in  the  way.  Congratulations,  “Rick,” 
from  the  whole  university ! You’re  a credit  to  Fordham  in 
every  way  imaginable. 

Oh!  Don’t  let  me  even  seem  to  forget  our  Relay  Team! 
R.  Lloyd  Eller,  H.  Francis  White,  E.  Dandy  Walsh,  and  F. 
Sullivan  Geary ! ! I guess  they  didn’t  make  me  feel  ashamed  of 
myself  for  ever  having  criticized  them  in  the  Monthly.  Holy 
Cross  has  a relay  team  that  nobody  can  smile  at,  each  man  on  the 
Holy  Cross  team  is  a dandy  and  any  team  that  can  beat  Holy 
Cross  has  to  “go  some,”  and  Eller,  White,  Walsh  and  Geary 
certainly  did  go!  I’ll  never  forget  that  magnificent  race  as  long 
as  I live.  Everybody  in  the  Armory  seemed  “wild”  with  excite- 
ment ! And  they  surely  had  good  cause  to  be  excited,  for  if  ever 
a race  was  “nip  and  tuck,”  the  Fordham-Holy  Cross  relay  race 
was ! Oh,  what’s  the  use  talking  about  it?  You  who  were  there 
know  all  about  it,  and  you  who  were  absent  will  only  have  the 
more  reason  to  feel  disappointed  at  missing  it.  So  I’ll  say  no 
more!  Everything  “went  off”  without  a hitch  and  the  officials 
are  surely  to  be  congratulated  for  their  splendid  work.  A 
special  vote  of  thanks  is  due  Captain  Dieges,  through  whose 
untiring  efforts  and  magnificent  aid  Sheppard  was  allowed  to 
run.  Had  the  “Peerless  Mel.”  failed  to  run,  I really  believe  the 
meet  would  have  failed ! So,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
Captain  Dieges,  and  on  behalf  of  the  whole  university  I thank 
him.  Now,  that  the  meet  is  over,  won’t  you  fellows  please  help 
me  to  make  the  baseball  season  as  successful  as  you  all  helped 
“Rick”  to  make  the  track  season?  I hope  to  be  able  to  thank  you 
one  and  all  for  your  co-operation. 
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Do  you  all  realize  that  the  coach  of  the  baseball  team  is  a 
“punster?”  Well,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  “he’s  there”  when  it  comes  to  “punning.”  The 
other  day  in  English  class,  the  professor  was  dwelling  at  length 
on  the  beauty,  graces  and  forcefulness  of  the  “sonnet.”  Said 
the  professor,  “The  sonnet  is  the  favorite  form  of  verse  in  our 
present  day  magazines — ” 

Coffey’s  well  modulated  voice  was  suddenly  heard,  “Oh  nix 
on  it.”  (Say  it  grouchy. ) Oh,  you  coach ! ! 

“Harvey”  was  diligently  studying  his  Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy and  it  made  him  so  provoked  when  he  had  to  take  so  many 
notes.  Really ! It  made  him  so  mad ! He  was  forced  to  rest 
his  weary  eyes  and  so  he  asked  Adey  to  read  the  lesson  to  him. 
Adey  started  to  read,  “Now  we  will  consider  the  external  ear,  we 
will  notice  that — ” “What’s  that,”  cried  Harvey,  “isn’t  that 
provoking?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  eternal  ear?”  and,  as  yet, 
he  doesn’t  know  why  the  Barm  threw  the  book  at  him.  Oh,  you, 
H.  Francis ! 

Have  you  purchased  your  season  ticket  as  yet  ? Remember 
there  are  only  two  reasons  why  every  fellow  here  shouldn’t  have 
a season  ticket,  one  is  that  you  can’t  afford  it,  and  the  other  is 
that  you  don’t  care  to  get  one.  The  first  reason  doesn’t  hold, 
since  I will  gladly  give  any  fellow,  in  any  department  of  the 
University,  a season  ticket  if  he  cannot  afford  to  purchase  one, 
and  will  be  only  too  honored  to  do  so.  No  one  but  myself  will 
know  anything  about  it,  and  his  ticket  will  be  identically  the  same 
as  the  other  fellows.  The  second  reason  doesn’t  hold  for  any 
fellow  who  deserves  to  be  known  as  a Fordham  man,  and  the 
quicker  he  gets  out  of  the  University,  the  better  will  it  be  for 
Fordham  and  for  everyone  concerned  with  Fordham’s  good 
name.  So  let  me  hear  from  Everybody ! 

Are  you  patronizing  your  tobacco  shop?  Remember  we 
need  your  patronage  more  than  any  one  else.  The  day  scholars 
are  especially  urged  to  purchase  their  smoking  materials  at  the 
First  Division  Tobacco  Shop. 

I saw  Emil  Schiess  the  other  day  and  he  certainly  appeared 
to  be  enjoying  the  very  best  of  health.  He  declares  that  “work” 
agrees  with  him ! His  brother,  the  Nobleman,  seems  delighted 
with  Emil’s  good  showing  in  the  business  world,  and  Adey  says 
that  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  diploma,  Emil  and  himself  will  go  into 
business  “and  make  the  dust  fly.”  I suppose  he  means  “gold 
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dust.”  Are  Emil  and  Adey  to  become  known  as  “The  Gold 
Dust  Twins?”  How  about  it  Dot ? 

I wonder  why  Hammy  always  speaks  of  the  West?  What 
makes  him  tell  everybody  that  the  West  is  the  only  place  for  a 
young,  energetic  fellow  to  “make  good?”  He  continually 
yawns  somewhat  in  this  fashion,  “Oh,  High,  Ho!  ! Oh,  High. 

Ho ! !”  and  then  he  will  begin  to  tell  you  all  about  Lima, 

beans!  of  course!  ! Hello,  Philo  Hammy!  ! 

Overheard  in  the  Metaphysics  class!  “Of  two  goods  we 
always  choose  the  greater!  Isn’t  that  true?” 

Voice  in  rear  of  room,  “How  about  a case  in  which  we  must 
choose  between  a nutmeg  and  a grater?  Which  must  we 
choose?” 

Loud  murmurs  of  “Awful  stuff!”  “Under!”  “So  long!” 
and  “Get  him!”  (Curtain!) 

Some  day  when  you  want  to  spend  a few  pleasant  hours  in 
an  extremely  beneficial  manner,  stroll  down  to  Third  Division 
and  gaze  at  the  Tyros  and  Tyro  Reserves  at  practice.  Talk 
about  “spirit”  and  “enthusiasm,”  why  those  youngsters  can  give 
many  a college  man  cards  and  spades  in  real  true  manliness,  un- 
selfishness and  loyalty ! These  little  fellows  are  the  first  to 
clamor  for  the  season  tickets,  and  (whisper)  they  are  the  first 
to  pay  down  the  good  hard  cash!  They  “root”  for  the  Varsity 
all  the  time,  because  it  is  the  “Varsity.”  Not  because  they  are 
deriving  any  special  benefit  for  their  money,  not  because  they 
are  going  to  get  something  for  nothing,  but  because,  as  young 
as  they  are,  they  seem  to  realize  that  college  spirit  means,  first  of 
all,  self  sacrifice!  ! So  just  go  down  and  get  acquainted  with 
the  real  men  of  Fordham  and  then  come  up  to  the  college  and 
try  to  imitate  them. 

I am  forced  to  announce  that  Rumor  has  been  false  here- 
abouts. Miss  Annette  De  Groot  and  Mr.  Joseph  Moore  are  not 
engaged  to  be  married,  as  was  announced  in  these  columns  in 
the  January  issue.  The  Fair  Annette  has  confided  in  me  and 
therefore  I know  that  the  wedding  bells  will  not  ring  out  for 
Joe  and  Annette!  Perish  the  thought! 

To  one  who  is  at  all  observant  it  would  appear  that  the 
Captain  of  our  Baseball  team  is  a frequent  and  very,  very  wel- 
come caller  at  the  Fordham  University  Catering  Establishment. 
Can  it  be  possible  that, — say  Swifty,  I want  to  have  a tete-a-tete 
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with  you  pretty  soon!  I’ll  soon  find  the  truth  of  this  whole 
matter! 

I am  indeed  sorry  to  learn  that  Captain  Tom  Lynch  of  the 
Prep.  Baseball  Team  will  not  be  allowed  to  play  ball  this  spring. 
The  injury  he  received  playing  Basketball  was  more  serious  than 
at  first  supposed  and  he  has  been  forbidden  to  play  for  at  least  a 
year.  His  loss  will  be  almost  irreparable  and  the  “Prep.”  team  will 
experience  a practical  impossibility  in  finding  a man  one-half  as 
good  as  was  Captain  Tom.  Here’s  hoping  that,  even  though 
he  doesn’t  play  on  the  “Prep.”  this  year,  he’ll  enter  the  college 
next  September,  and  strengthen  the  Varsity  Team  of  1911!  ! 
Good  luck  Tom  and  plenty  of  it!  ! 

Murphy— everybody  knows  “Throgg’s  Neck  Murphy” — 
met  with  an  accident  while  playing  ball  the  other  day.  The 
coach  had  instructed  him  to  keep  his  “eye  always  on  the  ball,” 
and  since  Murph  always  follows  instructions  assiduously  he  made 
no  exception  in  this  case.  That’s  why  he  didn’t  dodge  when 
some  one  “bent  ” a liner  at  him,  but,  though  he  realized  that  he 
couldn’t  get  his  hands  on  it,  he  followed  instructions  and  “kept 
his  eye  on  the  ball!  !”  Jack  Sheridan,  our  Infirmarian,  told  me 
that  Murphy  has  a good  chance  of  retaining  the  use  of  his  right 
eye  if  we  keep  him  away  from  the  ball  field.  I’ll  also  add  that 
he  has  a good  chance  of  having  his  other  eye  closed  if  he 
doesn’t  keep  away  from  Peggy.  How  about  it  Adam? 

“Pop”  Murray  declares  that  he  thoroughly  enjoys  sailing. 
He  takes  a little  sail  every  morning  before  coming  to  class  and 
he  says  he  finds  it  very  invigorating.  He  has  had  very  many 
funny  experiences  in  these  morning  trips  and  he  just  dotes  on 
telling  his  stories  whenever  he  is  lucky  enough  to  catch  the  ear 
of  some  stranger  who  isn’t  “wise”  to  the  fact  that  “Pop”  and 
Ananias  used  to  room  together  at  college.  Hello,  Adam ! ! 

I must  admit  that  I didn’t  think  much  of  a young  man  who 
goes  out  for  a college  baseball  team,  supposedly  to  “make  it”  on 
his  merits,  and  when  he  finds  that  his  “batting  eye”  is  a little 
“off  color”  resorts  to  a mild  form  of  bribery  in  order  to  be 
carried  on  the  southern  trip.  I know  of  such  a character,  here 
at  Fordham,  who,  when  he  realized  that  he  was  “slipping,” 
immediately  started  to  bring  the  coach  out  carriage  riding  two 
or  three  times  a week,  and  broadly  intimate,  the  while  they  drive 
along,  that  this  kindness  would  continue  just  as  long  as  there 
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was  a “chance”  of  the  “briber”  being  held  on  the  Varsity  Squad. 
It  doesn’t  seem  just  right  to  me ! Does  it  to  you,  Throggs  Neck? 

Rumor  has  it  that  “Pop”  Neary  and  “Kid”  McGahren  are 
going  into  partnership  this  summer.  Pop  is  going  to  go  to  the 
Kid’s  home,  and  direct  a business  venture  in  which  millions  may 
be  made.  The  Kid  refuses  to  divulge  any  secrets,  and  Pop  says 
that  the  Kid  will  do  the  heavy  work,  since  he  (the  Kid)  knows 
more  about  the  manual  labor  part  of  business  than  does  any  other 
student  at  college.  Pop  says  that  he  will  be  the  “brains  of  the 
concern”  and  that  the  Kid  will  do  his  bidding  or  “get  fired.” 
How  about  it  Kid?  ? 

It  has  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  our  little  friend 
Vivian  will  study  Pedagogy  next  Fall,  to  qualify  for  the  position 
of  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of  N.  Y.  He  has  been  con- 
sulting a teacher  in  the  service  of  N.  Y.  C.,  and  has  become 
convinced  that  the  position  of  a teacher,  or  the  holding  a teach- 
er’s position  (I  dont  know  which)  is  very  much  sought  after 
and  very  much  desired.  A little  louder,  Vivi,  I can’t  hear  you! 
Try  the  other  side,  I’m  a trifle  deaf  on  this  side ! 

I’ve  almost  given  up  all  hope  of  settling  this  “Dean  of  the 
Block”  question.  It  seems  that  the  Committee  have  disagreed, 
two  vote  for  Mr.  De  Groot  and  two  for  Mr.  Stieb,  and,  since  we 
must  have  a decisive  vote,  I don’t  see  what  can  be  done.  Mr. 
De  Groot,  as  I have  often  declared,  is  perfectly  willing  to  show 
his  proofs,  but  Mr.  Stieb  only  declares  “that  he  has  all  kinds  of 
proofs  to  show  to  the  Committee  whenever  the  Committee  wants 
them however,  every  time  the  Committee  sends  for  Peter’s 
Proofs”  he  is  always  “too  busy  now,”  and  he  tells  the  messenger 
to  “come  later  on  and  I will  give  you  them!”  Something  must 
be  done ! The  whole  school  wants  this  question  settled  and  this 
delay  is  irritating,  to  say  the  least!  We  want  to  know  who  is 
Dean,  and  we  want  to  know  immediately.  I don’t  wish  to 
doubt  you  at  all,  Peter,  but  you  know  you  also  have  laid  claim 
to  the  fact  that  Artophylax  is  a hair  restorer,  and  since  you 
yourself  use  it — don’t  you  Peter,  dear? — we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  if  your  veracity  can  be  doubted  in  the  Artophylax 
question,  it  surely  can  be  doubted  in  the  Dean  question.  Now, 
honestly,  did  Artophylax  ever  aid  the  growth  of  anyone’s 
hair?  ? ? ? If  it  did,  I apologize  for  my  doubt  concerning  its 
merits — if  it  didn’t,  I am  going  to  tell  the  Committee  to  MAKE 
you  produce  your  Dean  of  the  Block  proofs,  for,  if  you’d  fool 
me  about  Artophylax,  you’d  fool  me  about  the  Dean;  and,  in 
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that  case,  I’ll  see  to  it  that  Mr.  De  Groot  is  proclaimed  “Our 
Dean.”  It’s  up  to  you,  Peter!  Make  good!  ! 

Another  thing,  Peter ! Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  financially 
interested  in  the  “Lunch  Cart,”  which  is  stationed  directly 
opposite  Mr.  De  Groot’s  Eating  Place?  You  know  that  you 
tried  to  get  me  to  bring  all  my  friends  over  there  to  eat,  and 
you  know  that  you  said  you’d  give  me  my  meals  in  the  Lunch 
Wagon  free  of  cost,  if  I’d  bring  twenty  fellows  with  me  for 
dinner  each  day ! How  could  you  make  such  a proposition  when 
you  realize  that  the  Fair  Annette  is  the  attraction  at  Mr.  De 
Groot’s?  Peter,  I am  beginning  to  think  that  you  are  a 
schemer!  ! 

Remember  that  the  comedy,  “What  Happened  to  Jones,” 
is  being  produced  for  the  benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association  and 
we  want  the  Hall  crowded  on  the  evening  of  April  11.  A gold 
watch  will  be  given  to  the  student  selling  the  most  tickets  and 
this  prize  is  surely  worth  striving  for.  Every  ticket  sold 
means  so  much  more  for  your  Athletic  Association,  and  believe 
me,  we  need  every  cent  we  possibly  can  procure,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Baseball  team,  and  I’m  in  a position  to 
know  what  I’m  talking  about.  Another  thing,  talk  up  those 
“home  games”  to  your  friends.  Fifty  cents  admission  for  a 
college  game  isn’t  much  and  all  can  afford  to  pay  it!  So  “boost” 
your  ball  team  to  everybody!  Tell  everybody  that  you  have  a 
team  worth  travelling  miles  to  see  in  action!  You’ll  have  to 
“boost”  all  the  time!  Your  team  is  giving  its  best  to  Fordham, 
and,  even  if  defeated,  it  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  the  “ham- 
mers” should  come  out.  Realize  the  work  your  coach  and  cap- 
tain are  doing  with  a practically  new  and  “green”  team,  and 
show  them  that  you  appreciate  their  good  work.  Now,  let 
everybody  “root”  for  Fordham’s  1910  Baseball  team,  and  “root” 
harder  in  defeat  than  you  do  in  victory!  ! Anybody  can  cheer 
a winner,  but  it  takes  men  and  true  sportsmen  to  cheer  for  a 
loser!  ! 

A final  reminder — 

( 1 ) The  Play ! ! 

(2)  Season  Tickets!  ! 

(3)  Tobacco  Shop!  ! 

(4)  Join  the  “Boosters’  Club”  ! ! ! 

Thank  you. 


John  F.  White,  (A.  B.)  To. 
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The  Young  Eagle  is  one  of  those  magazines  which  comes 
to  us  with  a breath  of  real  life  and  refreshment.  Attractive  in 
those  external  features  which  lend  a vivacity  to  any  periodical, 
the  many  excellent  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  which  it 
harbors,  add  but  another  zest  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  readers. 
“The  Dominican  Mass”  is  a timely  and  judicious  essay,  sum- 
marizing and  explaining  the  many  different  rubrics  prescribed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  by  the  rite  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  from  those  of  the  Roman  rite.  This  essay,  full  of  read- 
able information  will  serve  as  a welcome  explanation  to  the 
many,  who  assisting  at  a Dominican  Mass  for  the  first  time,  have 
been  surprised  at  the  unfamiliar  ceremonies.  The  author  of 
“Woman’s  Influence  on  English  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  has  chosen  for  the  subject  of  her  essay,  a topic  which 
she  has  studied  well.  Her  work  is  notable  not  only  for  its  value, 
as  an  authentic  narrative,  but  for  the  good  taste  that  pervades  it. 
“To  Simeon”  is  the  subject  of  a truly  poetic  appeal  to  the  Muse. 

Curiosity,  if  it  be  intelligent,  is  the  very  salt  of  enjoyment 
in  exploring  new  and  untrodden  fields.  “Thoughts  About 
Trees”  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Laborum,  awakens  our 
curiosity  and  opens  up  to  our  view  an  original  and  interesting 
avenue  of  thought.  The  author  of  “Yesterdays  in  Science.” 
gives  us  a concise  but  comprehensive  and  scholarly  essay  upon 
a very  extensive  subject.  Judicious  extracts  from  the  work 
of  the  best  informed  writers  on  this  question,  enhance  the  value 
of  the  essay  which  is  timely  and  interesting.  “Among  the 
Canadian  Rockies”  is  a bit  of  literature  about  travel,  which  is 
strengthened  and  rendered  delightfully  entertaining  by  the  many 
excellent  descriptions  in  which  it  abounds.  “A  Golden  Mile- 
stone” is  the  title  of  a brilliant  sketch  which  furnishes  excellent 
reading  and  lends  to  the  magazine  a piquancy  not  usually 
possessed  by  others  of  its  kind.  “A  Yellow  Chrysanthemum” 
is  a short  story  with  a distinctly  feminine  atmosphere  about  it. 
For  all  that,  it  is  bright,  interesting  and  true  to  life.  The  poems 
are  all  interesting  and  for  the  most  part  present  very  few  faults 
in  metre. 
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The  College  of  Charlestown  Magazine  for  January  contains 
many  excellent  features.  “A  Song  of  Spring  in  Winter,”  a 
poem,  is  a very  pleasant  combination  of  melody  and  hopefulness. 
Each  stanza  presents  some  new  image,  which  is  crystallized 
around  a truly  poetic  idea.  “Athol’s  Vision”  contains  a very 
strong  argument  against  enjoyment  merely  for  enjoyment’s  sake. 
This  argument  concealed  in  part,  by  an  imagery  which  is  truly 
delightful,  is  nevertheless  genuine,  true  to  life,  and  full  of  human 
interest.  “The  Honor  System”  gives  us  a new.  original  and 
interesting  application,  of  this  widely  discussed  topic.  “Silent 
Sanderson  of  Pine  Flat”  is  the  title  of  a short  story,  the  plot  of 
which  is  laid  in  the  far  west.  The  story  is  sympathetically 
written  but  entirely  free  from  rhapsody  or  sentimental  declama- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  the  excellence  of  the  narrative  makes  up 
in  part  for  a plot  which  is  rather  common-place.  “The  Darkness 
after  the  Gleam”  is  a title  which  captivates  one  at  the  very  outset. 
The  plot  woven  around  a much  used  theme  is  weakened  by  too 
much  sentimentality.  However,  the  diction  is  excellent  and  the 
story  reads  well. 

The  essay  on  Bishop  Challoner,  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Xavier,  tells  a complete  story  of  a notable  life  in  the  Catholic 
historical  annals  of  England.  In  it  are  many  elements  which 
combine  to  ensure  the  entertainment  of  its  readers.  “The 
Undoing  of  Mac”  is  a college  story,  whose  local  atmosphere  and 
compelling  interest  absorbs  the  reader  from  start  to  finish.  It  is 
all  charmingly  told  and  as  a college  story  has,  we  think,  few 
superiors.  “A  Notable  Centenary”  unfolds  the  life  story  of  a 
famous  old  Catholic  priest.  The  biography  is  unusually  com- 
plete, supplying  many  details  regarding  the  distinguished  Jesuit, 
which  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  in  obscurity.  Four  pretty 
poems,  “The  Poet’s  Thought,”  “The  Coaster,”  “The  Light  of 
Other  Days”  and  “The  River  of  Life,”  complete  this  really 
excellent  number. 

“To  Her”  is  the  title  of  a poem  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Blue  and  White  magazine,  which  is  delightfully  tender  and 
musical — yet  full  of  intensity  and  of  the  highest  sentiment 
“Chaucer  and  Spencer,”  a comparison  of  the  two  old  English 
poets,  gives  us  a new  and  original  view  of  this  much  talked  of 
subject.  The  author  has  investigated  the  topic,  as  a scholar, 
and  his  essay  is  full  of  entertaining  information.  “A  Toss- 
Up”  has,  we  think,  the  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up  a really 
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excellent  short  story,  but  the  writer  fails  to  make  use  of  the 
many  opportunities,  which  his  matter  affords  him.  “William 
Cullen  Bryant,”  a Freshman  Symposium,  looks  like  a number  of 
class  compositions,  albeit  several  of  them  are  excellent. 

The  St.  Mary's  Sentinel,  modest  as  to  size  and  external 
qualities,  contains  some  contributions  which  are  well  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  the  larger  college  periodicals.  “The  Deficiencies 
of  Organized  Labor”  claims  the  first  place  in  the  magazine,  by 
reason  of  its  comprehensive  plan,  the  masterly  way  in  which  the 
plan  is  developed  and  the  sympathetic  insight  with  which  the 
author  has  analyzed  his  subject.  “The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 
under  the  Emperor  Vespasian”  presents  a glowing  account  of 
this  really  interesting  historic  event.  “To  Fortitude”  is  an  in- 
spiring poem,  winsome  and  sweet.  It  charms  by  its  very  sim- 
plicity. “An  Unknown  Hero”  is  common-place  both  in  point 
of  plot  and  narration,  and  has  very  little  literary  merit. 

Harry  F.  X.  Hammer,  (A.  B.)  To. 


I^ebxcal  /Rotes 


In  the  coroner’s  inquest  held  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
death  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  Irene  Lustig,  of  this  city,  Prof.  E.  E. 

Smith  of  the  Departments  of  Physiology, 
PtOf.  and  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry,  was 

the  expert  witness.  He  testified  that  on 
December  4th,  1909,  he  performed  an  autopsy  on  the  body  ex- 
humed at  Milroy,  Penna. ; that  he  did  not  find  Tubercular 
Cerebro- Spinal  Meningitis,  and  that  there  was  no  other  evident 
cause  of  death.  He  further  testified  that  toxicological  analysis 
of  the  liver  and  stomach  revealed  the  presence  of  strychnine. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  that  death  was  due  to 
strychnine  poisoning  and  the  husband  was  remanded  to  the 
Tombs  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

Prof.  Smith  also  appeared  as  an  expert  witness  in  the  trial 
at  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  January  18  to  22,  relative  to  the  Pure 
Food  Bill  enacted  at  the  last  Legislature  of  that  State. 

“Maybe  you  won’t  believe  me,”  said  a certain  third  year 
man  one  day,  “but  that  beautiful  silk  came  all  the  way  from 
Germany.  Her  mother  brought  it,  too.”  Oh,  you,  Artie!  ! 

An  entirely  new  organization  has  been  formed  in  our  midst. 
This  club  has  for  its  name : “The  Association  of  Original  Ar- 
gumental  Willies.”  Its  numbers  have  already  attained  great 
proportions. 

J.  Holden  and  N.  Clemons,  two  of  our  promising  freshmen, 
announce  that  they  are  both,  “doing  very  nicely,  thank  you!” 
Why  don’t  you  study  on  the  train,  fellows?  Do  the  “Bells”  ring 
too  loudly? 

The  medical  baseball  team  has  not  yet  issued  its  schedule: 
Undoubtedly  it  will  be  a good  one.  In  the  five  years  of  its 
existence  the  team  has  never  lost  a game. 

Martin  Walsh,  father  of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Department,  died  on  the  afternoon  of  February  17th. 
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at  2 o’clock,  at  Atlantic  City,  where  he  had  gone  some  three 
weeks  previously  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  health. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  70  years  of  age  and  had  led  a busy,  useful 
life.  He  entered  business  in  the  early  sixties  and  was  actively 
engaged  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  began  his  career  at 
Archbald,  Penna.,  but  in  1869  moved  to  Parsons,  Penna.,  where 
he  has  since  lived. 

Mr.  Walsh  suffered  such  a great  grief  a few  years  ago  in 
the  death  of  his  wife,  that  his  health  was  undermined  and  his 
strength  gradually  declined  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  the  father  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men 
of  the  present  day,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  of  this  city,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Walsh  of  Philadelphia. 

At  his  bedside  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  all  of  his 
children,  including,  besides  the  doctors  above  mentioned,  Mrs 
P.  J.  Jordan  of  Scranton,  Penna. ; Mrs.  John  W.  Jordan  of 
Oliphant,  Penna. ; Martin  J.  and  Miss  Josephine  Walsh,  of 
Parsons.  The  remains  were  sent  to  Parsons  for  interment. 

Thomas  J , a member  of  the  Senior  Class,  is  deeply 

interested  in  Anti-Rheumatic  and  Anti-Gout  Mixtures,  and  to 

no  less  degree  in  Herpicide  and 
ftbbocatf  ot  SDanbedlU  Artophylax.  Never  mind,  Tom, 

although  Father  Time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  manifesting  himself  by  creaking  bones,  painful 
joints,  shaking  palsy,  and  last,  but  not  least,  falling  hair,  “Going, 
Going,  Gone,”  like  leaves  from  the  trees  in  Autumn.  “Dan- 
derine  grows  hair  and  we  can  prove  it.” 

“Jeff”  says  that  Bayonne  is  on  the  map.  “And  we  also  have 
a hospital  out  there.  What’s  the  matter  with  you  any  way  ?”  All 
right,  “Jeff,”  don’t  get  angry  over  it,  we  believe  you!  ! 

Rumor  has  it  that  one  of  the  Seniors  will  join  the  ranks  of 
the  benedicts  shortly  after  commencement.  Good  luck  to  you, 
P.  D.,  old  man. 

Oh,  horrors!  ! One  of  our  students — ?,  has  a valet.  The 
valet’s  name  is  Patrick,  and  he  gracefully  carries  his  master’s 
books,  and  gladly  cleans  up  all  the  apparatus  used  by  his  “boss” 
in  his  daily  toil.  But  Patrick  refused  to  work  on  March  17,  To. 
So  fellows,  even  the  rich  have  their  own  troubles.  But  say! 
There  is  some  class  to  a medical  student  with  a valet. 

The  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Medical  School  are 
rapidly  assuming  definite  shape  and  already  the  friends  of  the 
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school  are  giving  material  proof  of  their  interest  in  this  great 
cause.  Dr.  Justin  Herold,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
donates  the  equipment  of  laboratory  for  toxicological  study  and 
research.  Dr.  Carl  Keppler,  Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery, 
has  prevailed  upon  some  friends  of  his  to  equip  the  orthopaedic 
department  in  the  new  University  Clinic.  This  is  a generous 
gift  and  will  be  of  material  help  to  the  new  school,  for  this 
equipment  is  a very  expensive  item,  reaching  a figure  of  some- 
where between  eight  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  Coming  as  early 
as  these  donations  do,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  a magnificent  medical  school  is 
now  more  than  optimistic  dream. 

Harry  J.  Vier,  (Med.)  Ti. 
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LET  us  turn  our  attention  for  a moment  to  an  evil,  existing 
as  it  does  in  our  midst,  a stepping  stone  to  intemperance 
and  other  forms  of  degeneracy — which  is  none  other  than 
the  formation  of  the  cigarette  habit.  Once  formed  it  is  one  of 
the  most  desperate  of  conditions;  the  sufferer  finding  himself 
frantically  enslaved,  being  unable  to  deprive  himself  of  his 
source  of  harmful  and  self-destructive  pleasure.  Nearly  every 
drunkard  has  been  an  habitual  cigarette  smoker.  Time  comes 
when  the  cigarette  can  no  longer  gratify  the  desires  and  demands 
of  its  captive,  and  he  seeks  new,  stronger  and  worse  methods  for 
his  own  destruction. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Cathell  of  Baltimore,  who  has  studied  this  ques- 
tion at  great  length,  advises  us  of  the  fact  that  “the  cigarette  can 
enslave  as  completely  as  opium,  cocaine,  or  alcohol,  and  the 
danger  of  using  it  lies,  not  in  physical  injury  from  the  cigarette 
itself,  or  the  quality  of  tobacco  in  it,  but  the  risk  of  forming 
The  Cigarette  Habit,  which  dominates  both  the  mind  and  body 
and  must  be  gratified  before  or  amid  all  else.  This  is  not  so 
with  the  pipe  or  cigar.” 

We  thus  see  that  aside  from  the  question  of  moral  deteriora- 
tion consequent  upon  this  habit,  actual  physical  injury,  though 
at  times  insidious  in  onset,  is  nevertheless  another  of  the  con- 
sequences. The  cigarette  per  se  is  not  the  direct  factor,  or 
prime  existing  cause  in  the  development  of  disease,  but  is 
practically  as  bad,  since  it  lowers  tissue  resistance  and  vital 
energy,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  the  progress  of  many 
pathological  conditions.  Probably  the  most  common  disease 
attributable  to  this  cause,  is  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  wide- 
spread prevalence  of  this  affliction  I need  not  dwell  upon,  as  it  is 
plainly  manifest  to  all  who  have  taken  the  slightest  interest  in 
what  has  been  properly  termed  the  “white  plague.” 

The  cigarette  habit  induces  not  only  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
other  tissue  changes,  but  also  the  so-called  “tobacco  heart.” 
The  three  forms  of  the  latter  are  but  poorly  distinguished  from 
one  another,  and  differ  mainly  in  degree  of  severity.  The  earlier 
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form  may,  and  usually  is  accompanied  by  palpitation,  or  rapid 
heart,  together  with  irregularity  in  the  action  of  this  organ. 
Later  these  conditions  may  become  aggravated,  accompanied  by 
attacks  of  angina,  or  suffocative  periods,  with  sharp,  shooting 
pains  in  the  pericardial  region. 

On  all  sides  we  are  confronted  by  glaring  bill  posters  and 
advertisements  recommending  the  purchase  of  the  many  brands 
of  cigarettes,  describing  them  as  “that  mild  and  only  blend, 
following  years  of  experience  in  their  make.”  That  they  are 
prepared  by  a process  known  only  to  the  makers  may  be  admitted 
beyond  question.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  thoroughly 
“doped.”  Tobacco  and  paper  are  not  the  only  constituents  of 
our  modern  “Turkish  Cigarettes.”  It  requires  but  little  brain 
energy  to  figure  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  a box  of  these  de- 
structive agents.  At  the  present  rate  of  selling,  a package  con- 
taining ten,  should  bring  a profit  to  the  manufacturer  if  sold  for 
five  or  six  cents.  The  tobacco  itself,  “Turkish  tobacco,”  comes 
from  the  fields  of  West  Virginia  or  some  other  part  of  our  fertile 
country  famous  for  the  production  of  the  weed.  Yet  we  notice 
the  prices  of  the  “better  brands”  range  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  cents  the  package. 

On  questioning  the  cigarette  habitue  as  to  the  injury  which 
he  is  doing  himself,  he  evades  our  queries  in  a suave  manner,  and 
judiciously  informs  us  that  he  is  not  suffering  from  any  of  the 
ill  effects,  smokes  according  to  his  judgment  in  moderation,  and 
has  in  no  way  lost  by  their  employment  as  a source  of  pleasure. 
But,  immediately  upon  their  withdrawal,  his  method  of  over- 
stimulation  is  removed,  and  he  himself  knows  only  too  well  the 
cravings  and  pangs  experienced  by  the  absence  of  this  poison, 
which  the  body  now  demands  and  requires  as  a necessity.  He 
himself  little  knows  how  dependent  he  has  made  himself  upon 
their  use,  and  only  when  he  attempts  to  cease  smoking  them,  is 
the  realization  of  this  fact  brought  forcibly  to  his  attention. 

Men  of  intelligence,  men  whom  the  world  has  admired  and 
honored,  have  candidly  stated  that  without  their  cigarette,  they 
would  be  powerless  to  accomplish  their  labors.  Some  of  our 
most  eminent  authors,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  written 
their  masterpieces  with  a pen  in  one  hand,  a cigarette  in  the  other. 
Can  we  wonder  at  the  shortness  of  their  lives?  Do  we  not  pity 
their  miserable  existence?  But  you  may  see  that  a man  with 
such  a mind,  with  such  vivid  powers  of  imagination,  should  be 
able  to  hold  himself  in  check  and  put  an  end  to  any  harmful 
influence  which  he  may  bring  to  bear  upon  himself.  Why  can  he 
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not  stop  it  altogether,  “swear  off,”  in  other  words?  This  he  may 
attempt,  but  soon  the  time  comes  when  he  reverts  to  his  old  habit 
and  the  deplorable  lack  of  will  power  is  only  too  manifest  to 
those  of  us  who  may  pity  him. 

Again  our  friend,  Dr.  Cathell,  sagely  remarks : 

“Eggs  and  oaths  are  easily  broken.” 

Probably  the  only  explanation  for  this  woeful  lack  of  will 
power  is,  that  the  inveterate  forgets  the  physical  injury  he  is 
inflicting  upon  himself,  and  neglects  or  ignores  the  moral  aspect 
of  his  case.  As  far  as  the  latter  part  of  the  question  is  con- 
cerned, I may  say  that  it  has  been  dealt  with  exhaustively,  but 
not  so  much  so,  that  more  fruitful  work  might  be  done  in  this 
direction.  But  what  occurs  more  strikingly  to  my  mind,  is  that 
if  the  evil  physical  effects  were  deeply  impressed  upon  those  thus 
lacking  in  moral  tone,  they  would  be  more  apt  to  control  them- 
selves, recognize  their  dire  distress,  and  more  attentively  and 
respectfully  listen  to  the  advice  of  others. 

Harry  J.  Vier,  (Med.)  ’n. 
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Since  last  June  ten  members  of  the  Third  Year  Class  have 
taken  their  examinations  for  admission  to  the  New  York  Bar, 
and,  to  the  credit  of  both  themselves  and  the  Law  School,  all 
were  successful.  The  following  were  the  fortunate  ones : Messrs. 
Rafter,  Conlon,  Pendleton,  De  Roode,  Conway,  Fisher,  Seiler, 
Blue,  Cassidy,  and  Connolly.  This  is  a record  of  which  the 
School  may  well  feel  proud,  and  has  not  been  duplicated  by  any 
other  in  the  state. 

Mr.  William  J.  Fallon,  a graduate  of  the  Law  School  and 
a member  of  the  Class  of  1909,  is  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
Courts  of  Westchester  County.  Recently  he  pleaded  his  first 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  secured  the  acquittal  of  his  client, 
a chauffeur,  who  was  charged  with  manslaughter.  The  case 
was  an  extremely  difficult  one  and  the  newspapers  of  West- 
chester County  gave  the  young  attorney  considerable  credit  for 
his  skill. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  class  a committee  was  appointed 
on  the  formation  of  a permanent  class  organization.  Likewise 
a committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  committees  from  the 
other  classes  of  the  Law  School  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
Annual  Law  School  Banquet. 

Now  that  the  examinations  are  over  and  the  equanimity 
theretofore  existing  has  been  somewhat  restored,  the  attention  of 
the  students  of  the  Law  School  is  being  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  School  socially.  Dinners  and  banquets  have  become 
the  order  of  the  day. 

In  the  recent  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  School 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Coudert,  the  School  has  continued  the  high 
standard  that  has  characterized  all  of  its  former  lectures. 

The  members  of  the  Third  Year  Class  are  now  on  the  home 
stretch  and  “going  well.”  They  appreciate  what  has  been  done 
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for  them  in  the  School  and  their  every  effort  will  be  to  see  that 
they  give  evidence  that  they  have  been  benefited  by  their  stay 
here. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  Pro-Dean  Gifford 
from  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Wm.  F.  S.  Wood,  a member 
of  the  Third  Year  Class: 

22  State  Street,  New  York. 

Jan.  28,  1910. 

Pro-Dean  Ralph  W . Gifford, 

Fordham  University,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir : 

In  behalf  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  mother  of  Mr.  Wm.  F.  S.  Wood. 
I desire  to  express  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  our  family  for  your 
kind  consideration  in  sending  the  January  issue  of  the  Fordham 
Monthly  containing  the  high  tribute  paid  to  my  late  brother-in- 
law.  It  is  indeed  most  gratifying  to  know  that  he  was  held  in 
such  high  esteem  by  his  employers  and  fellow  students. 

At  the  same  time  I wish  to  convey  to  you  the  gratitude  of 
my  family  for  the  set  of  resolutions  which  were  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Wood’s  mother,  which  is  a source  of  great  comfort. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  F.  Mueller. 


Thomas  F.  Connolly,  (Law)  To. 
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Captain  Ted,  by  Mary  T.  Waggaman. 

Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  60  cents. 

Miss  Waggaman  has  added  another  to  her  long  series  of 
charming  stories  and  its  title  is  “Captain  Ted.”  The  details  of 
the  plot  are  very  cleverly  worked  out.  Ted  is  a real  boy  but 
made  of  the  stuff  that  is  found  in  heroes,  and  the  story  of  his 
manful  struggle  against  the  odds  which  he  encountered  at  his 
father’s  reversal  of  fortune  and  consequent  illness,  makes  ex- 
tremely interesting  reading.  We  are  sure  the  little  book  will 
take  the  high  place  it  well  merits  among  the  best  books  for  boys. 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  by  Francis  Thompson. 

Benziger  Bros.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  Net,  $3.25. 

The  life  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  from  the  now  silent  pen  of 
"Francis  Thompson  has  come  to  hand,  and  in  it  we  find  a work 
which  demands  much  more  than  a passing  notice.  Unquestion- 
ably, it  is  a work  that  will  live,  both  because  of  the  man  who 
wrote  it  and  because  it  is  so  cleverly  and  well  done.  True  it  is. 
we  find  no  evidence  of  great  research,  and  the  events  chronicled 
are  only  those  that  have  been  gleaned  from  other  familiar 
biographies,  but  we  seem  to  find  here,  so  to  speak,  a more  living 
biography  than  any  that  has  been  hitherto  written.  It  is  the 
life  of  the  man  who  was  a saint.  Perhaps  it  is  because  others 
have  overlooked  this  particular  characteristic  trait  that  the 
author  has  been  rather  severely  critized  by  some  for  giving  too 
little  attention  to  the  spiritual  side  of  Ignatius’s  life  and  confin- 
ing his  attention  principally  to  the  leader  of  men  and  organizer 
of  the  Jesuits.  But  we  feel  that  the  work  is  pregnant  with 
references  to  this  phase  of  his  life,  and,  fresh  from  the  reading 
of  the  book,  we  are  vividly  impressed  not  only  with  the  genius 
of  the  man  as  a man,  but  with  the  greatness  of  the  man  who  was 
a saint.  We  are  led  to  feel  that  the  man  was  great  because  of 
his  sanctity;  and  it  is  the  human  nature  clothed  around  about 
with  a veil  of  sanctity,  that  the  poet  has  so  vividly  and  faithfully- 
portrayed. 
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It  is  also  true  that  we  find  few  if  any  of  the  anecdotes  of 
miraculous  events  commonly  given  place  in  the  lives  of  other 
saints,  but  their  occurence  is  nowhere  denied,  and  it  would  seem 
as  though  it  were  merely  the  rapidity  with  which  the  life-history 
travelled  that  prevented  their  insertion. 

Again  it  is  with  the  life  of  the  soldier-saint  that  Francis 
Thompson  was  most  intimately  concerned,  and,  as  the  life  of 
Ignatius  is  really  the  story  of  the  birth  and  early  growth  of  his 
Company,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  writer’s  attention 
would  be  confined  more  particularly  to  this  phase  of  the  question. 

It  were  out  of  place  here  to  give  the  details  of  a life  so 
familiar  to  all,  and  the  added  touch  of  beauty  they  have  gained 
in  the  story  told  in  Thompson’s  own  inimitable  way,  would  be 
lost  in  the  recital.  The  story  must  be  read  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, for  it  is  vibrant  with  the  cords  of  sympathy  which 
swelled  in  the  heart  of  this  mediaeval  poet  translated  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  who  sings  the  deeds  of  his  hero  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

And  though,  as  the  editor  tells  us,  the  story  has  the  nature 
of  a “thrice-told  tale,”  still  we  feel  that  this  tribute  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  latter-day  poets  to  the  soldier-saint  will  be 
reckoned  not  the  least  among  the  works  that  will  live  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Francis  Thomson. 


E.  P.  T. 
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WHILE  consulting,  in  the  Columbia  University  Library, 
an  old  edition  of  Isaac  Newton’s  Principia  Mathematica 
Philosophiae  Naturalis,  edited  with  a commentary  in 
17 93,  at  Geneva  by  two  Frairs  Minor,  Thomas  LeSeur  and 
Francis  Jacquier,  both  noted  physicists  and  mathematicians,  the 
writer  was  greatly  interested  in  discovering  that  Edmund  Halley 
whose  name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  comet  now  rapidly 
growing  visible  in  the  heavens,  was  not  only  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, physicist  and  astronomer,  but  also  a man  of  no  mean 
ability  as  a litterateur.  This  fact  was  disclosed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  verses  which  are  here  reprinted  in  full  and  of  which  a 
somewhat  free  translation  is  given.  Further  investigation  re- 
sulted in  the  information  given  by  his  biographers  to  the  effect 
that  Halley  was  very  fond  of  poetry;  and  reference  is  made  to 
the  following  dedicatory  poem  as  evidence  that  his  wooing  of  the 
Muse  was  successful. 

That  he  was  a man  of  almost  unbounded  interest  in  things 
intellectual  and  that  he  had  delved  deep  down  into  the  field  of 
knowledge  will  be  clearly  evident  if  one  considers  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  published  works,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  there  treated. 

The  tribute  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  pays  to  Edmund 
Halley  in  the  preface  to  his  “Principles”  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for  he  there  says : “In  editing  this  work,  Edmund  Halley,  a man 
of  very  keen  perception  and  thoroughly  versed  in  every  branch 
of  letters,  was  my  assistant.  Not  only  did  he  correct  the  proof- 
sheets  and  look  to  the  preparation  of  the  diagrams,  but  was  the 
first  to  propose  that  I publish  the  work.  Because,  after  he  had 
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asked  and  obtained  from  me  my  chart  of  the  celestial  bodies,  he 
gave  me  no  rest  until  I had  communicated  with  the  Royal  Society, 
with  whose  encouragement  and  under  whose  kindly  auspices, 
I,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  think  of  publishing.” 

The  verses  here  reprinted  may  be  found  at  the  beginning 
of  Newton’s  Principia  Mathematica  Philosophiae  Naturalis, 
published  in  1713 : 


In. 

VIRI  PRAESTANTISSIMI 
Isaaci  Newtonii 

Opus  Hocce  Mathematico-Physicum 
Seculi  Gentisque  Nostrae 
Decus  Egregium. 

En  tibi  norma  poli,  et  divae  libramina  molis, 
Computus  en  Jovis;  et  quas  dum  primordia  rerum 
Pangeret,  omniparens  leges  violare  Creator 
Noluit,  atque  operum  quae  fundamenta  locarit. 
Intima  panduntur  victi  penetralia  coeli, 

Nec  latet  extremos  quae  vis  circumrotat  orbes; 

Sed  solio  residens  ad  se  jubet  omnia  prono 
Tendere  descensu,  nec  recto  tramite  currus 
Sidereos  patitur  vastum  per  mane  moveri ; 

Sed  rapuit  immotis,  se  centro,  singula  gyris. 

Jam  patet  horrificis  quae  sit  via  flexa  cometis ; 

Jam  non  miramur  barbati  phaenomena  astri. 
Discimus  hinc  tandem  qua  causa  argentea  Phoebe 
Passibus  haud  aequis  graditur;  cur  subdita  nulli 
Hactenus  astronomo  numerorum  frena  recuset; 
Cur  remeant  nodi  curque  auges  progrediuntur. 
Discimus  et  quantis  refluum  vaga  Cynthia  pontum 
Viribus  impellit,  fessis  dum  fluctibus  ulvam 
Deserit,  ac  nantis  suspectas  nudat  arenas; 

Alternis  vicibus  suprema  ad  littora  pulsans. 

Quae  toties  animos  veterum  torsere  sophorum, 
Quaeque  scholas  frustra  rauco  certamine  vexant, 
Obvia  conspicimus,  nubem  pellente  mathesi. 

Queis  superum  penetrare  domos  atque  ardua  coeli 
Scandere  sublimis  genii  concessit  acumen. 

Surgite  mortales,  terrenas  mittite  curas ; 
Atque  hinc  coeligenae  vires  dignoscite  mentis, 

A pecudum  vita  longe  lateque  remotae. 


Edmund,  Halley,  Poet 
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Qui  scriptis  jussit  tabulis  compescere  caedes, 

Furta  et  adulteria,  et  perjurae  crimina  fraudis ; 

Quive  vagis  populis  circumdare  moenibus  urbes 
Auctor  erat ; Cererisve  beavit  munere  gentes ; 

Vel  qui  curarum  lenimen  pressit  ab  uva; 

Vel  qui  Niliaca  monstravit  arundine  pictos 
Consociare  sonos,  oculisque  exponere  voces, 

Humanam  sortem  nimis  extulit : Utpote  pauca 
Respiciens  miserae  tantum  solamina  vitae. 

Jamvero  superis  conviva  admittimur,  alti 
Jura  poli  tractare  licet,  jamque  abdita  caecae 
Claustra  patent  Terrae,  rerumque  immobilis  ordo, 

Et  qui  praeteriti  latuerunt  secula  mundi. 

Talia  Monstrantem  mecum  celebrate  camoenis, 
Vos  O coelicolum  gaudentes  nectare  vesci, 

Newtonum  clausi  reserantem  scrinia  veri, 

Newtonum  Musis  charum,  cui  pectore  puro 
Phoebus  adest,  totoque  incessit  numine  mentem ; 

Nec  fas  est  propius  mortali  attingere  divos. 

Edmund  Halley. 


To 

THIS  MATHEMATICO-PHYSICAL  TREATISE 
Of  Isaac  Newton 

A Surpassing  Glory 
Of  Our  Age  and  Nation. 

Behold,  ye  heavens,  thy  norm,  the  equipoise 
Of  god-like  mass, — behold,  Jove’s  reckoning; 

Behold  the  laws,  the  all-creating  God 
What  time  He  first  set  finger  to  His  task, 

And  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  His  work, 

Would  sacred  keep,  nor  ever  violate. 

The  conquered  heavens’  inmost  shrine  lies  bare ; 

Nor  hides  the  power  that  sways  the  distant  spheres, 
But  dwelling  on  a throne,  it  bids  all  things 
Tend  ever  thither  by  a curved  way ; 

Nor  suffers  it  the  charioted  stars 

To  climb  the  mighty  morn  by  curveless  paths, 

But  with  concentered  power  it  keepeth  each 
In  ever  changing  orbit  coursing  round. 

Now  clear  ’tis  whither  dreaded  comets  tend. 
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Nor  do  the  wondrous  barbed  stars  amaze. 

Hence  ’tis  at  length,  that  we  may  learn 
Why  silvered  Phoebe  moves  along  her  way 
With  varying  step ; why  ’tis  that  hitherto 
Astronomy’s  numbers  never  held  her  thrall ; 

And  why  the  nodes  return,  the  hours  flow  on. 
How  wandering  Cynthia  drives  the  ebbing  deep. 
And  all  the  ocean’s  treacherous  shoals  lie  bare, 

The  while,  the  wearied  waves  desert  the  sedge, 

Or  break,  by  turns,  upon  the  loftiest  shores. 

Those  things  that  rent  the  mind  of  ancient  sage, 
And  vainly  vex  the  schools  with  jarring  strife 
We  clearly  see, — lo,  Science  rifts  the  cloud. 

Keen  wit  has  granted  us  the  gods’  own  home, 

We  scale  the  lofty  summits  of  the  skies. 

Rise  mortal  men,  fling  earthly  cares  away : 
Mark  well  the  power  of  immortal  mind 
Far,  far  removed  from  out  the  common  herd. 

Who  first,  on  sculptured  tablets,  bade  men  cease 
From  murder,  theft  and  foul,  defiling  crime 
And  from  the  sin  of  the  deceitful  tongue ; 

Or  helped  the  wandering  tribes  build  walled  towns, 
Or  blessed  mankind  with  Ceres’  bounteous  gift, 

Or  care’s  sweet  solace  pressed  from  out  the  grape ; 
Or  who,  with  Niliac  reed,  made  wondrous  songs 
And  fashioned  words  that  so  the  eye  might  read. 
Our  nature’s  lot  exalted  overmuch; — 

Looked  only  to  the  paltry  griefs  of  life. 

But  we  are  now  the  very  guests  of  gods; 

We  now  discuss  the  lofty  heavens’  laws, 

Now  earth’s  most  secret  gates  are  open  wide ; 

We  ken  the  changeless  order  of  the  world, 

And  secret  things  of  earth  now  ages  old. 

O ye  whose  pleasure  ’tis  to  sip  with  gods 
Sweet  nectar,  join  with  me  to  sing  in  verse 
His  praises  who  hath  shown  these  things  to  us, 
Newton  who  unlocked  the  vaults  of  truth, 

Newton  loved  of  Muses,  in  whose  heart 
All  radiant,  Phoebus  gleams  and  sways  his  mind 
With  such  a power  that  none  may  e’er  gainsay. 
Shall  never  man  come  nearer  to  the  gods. 


E.  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J. 


$antt  garrison’s  tjht 


AROUSING  “locomotive”  went  up  from  the  home  cheering 
section  as  the  members  of  the  Northern  University  nine 
ran  out  upon  the  field  for  a few  minutes’  preliminary 
practice,  and  the  big  grandstand,  now  black  with  spectators,  thun- 
dered with  applause.  For  today  was  Decoration  Day,  the  day 
set  for  the  annual  baseball  battle  between  the  rival  universities, 
Northern  and  Western.  The  teams  were  about  evenly  matched, 
and  a great  game  was  expected.  Northern’s  diamond  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  fray,  but  three  hundred  loyal  Western  rooters 
had  come  to  urge  their  team  to  victory.  Harold  Denton,  a sopho- 
more at  Northern,  sat  among  his  fellow-collegians,  pointing  out 
the  various  players  on  the  team  to  his  father,  who  had  come  to 
spend  the  day  with  him.  “And  there’s  O’Hara,”  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  little  centre  fielder.  “He’s  captain,  you  know,  and  the 
heaviest  hitter  on  the  team.  Poor  old  Western!  If  he  ever  con- 
nects with  that  ball  for  one  of  his  good,  oldtime  homers, — well, 
it’s  all  up  with  the  visitors.”  “And  who  is  that  young  giant 
on  first  base?”  asked  the  father.  “Oh,”  replied  Denton  with  a 
laugh,  “he’s  a dandy  player,  even  though  he  is  a rube ; that’s  Hank 
Harrison.”  “Hank  Harrison,”  repeated  Mr.  Denton,  “that  name 
sounds  familiar.”  “Of  course  it  does,”  laughed  the  son,  “don’t 
you  remember  the  young  farmer  of  the  enormous  cow-hide  shoes 
who  helped  win  the  Thanksgiving  day  football  game  for 
Northern?  Well,  that’s  the  same  old  Hank.”  Mr.  Denton  did 
remember,  and  laughed  heartily. 

“We  had  a glorious  time  with  Hank  last  week,”  continued 
Denton  a moment  later.  “He  asked  to  be  admitted  to  a little 
club  of  ours,  and  we  consented.  We  put  him  through  a mild 
initiation,  which  he  took  in  good  part,  and  finally  asked  him  if 
he  would  ‘solemnly  promise  to  wear  the  sacred  emblem  of  our 
order  for  one  month.’  Hank  promised,  and  we  presented  him 
with  a beautiful  imitation  diamond  ring.  Honestly,  Dad,”  and 
Denton  was  unable  to  restrain  his  laughter,  “it’s  the  most  ridicu- 
lous looking  fake  I ever  saw.  The  ring  is  of  brass,  of  course, 
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and  is  set  with  a big  piece  of  glass,  or  mirror  I should  say,  fully 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  You  just  ought  to  see  it 
flash  in  the  sunlight,  Dad.  Hank  wears  it  on  his  left  hand,  so 
you  can’t  see  it  now,  as  it  is  hidden  by.  his  mitt.”  “Hello,”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Denton,  “the  sun  has  disappeared.  I hope  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a shower  for  this ,”  but  he  stopped  sud- 

denly, as  the  umpire  had  stepped  in  front  of  the  stand  to  announce 
the  batteries  for  the  game,  Jewett  and  Murphy  for  Northern, 
Tompkins  and  Hildebrand  for  Western.  The  visitors  were  to 
be  first  at  bat.  A cheer  from  the  Northern  rooters,  a cheer  from 
the  Western  rooters,  “Play  ball”  from  the  umpire, — and  the  battle 
had  begun. 

To  say  that  the  contest  was  a good  one  would  be  putting  it 
mildly.  Both  twirlers  were  in  superb  form,  the  fielding  of  both 
teams  was  faultless,  and  during  the  first  six  innings  not  a man 
got  beyond  second  base.  But  in  the  seventh,  the  tide  of  battle 
turned  in  favor  of  the  Western  nine.  Pitcher  Jewett  struck 
out  the  first  visitor  who  faced  him,  but  the  second  man  reached 
first  on  an  error  by  the  short  stop.  This  seemed  to  excite  Jewett, 
for  he  presented  the  next  player  with  a base  on  balls.  This  was 
the  signal  for  the  Western  rooters  to  begin  a wild  cheering  which 
sent  Jewett  “up  in  the  air”  completely.  He  hit  the  next  man,  and 
then,  with  only  one  out  and  the  bases  full,  the  next  batter  se- 
cured a clean  single,  the  man  on  third  crossing  the  plate  and 
making  the  score  i to  o in  favor  of  the  visitors.  Then  North- 
ern’s pitcher  steadied  down  and  fanned  the  next  man;  an  easy 
fly  to  left  field  made  the  third  man  out. 

Hank  Harrison  was  the  first  batter  of  the  home  team  in  this 
inning,  and  the  Northern  rooters  adopted  the  enemy’s  plan  and 
began  to  cheer  madly.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
opposing  pitcher.  The  first  ball  was  delivered  ; — strike ! The 
second  ball; — strike  two!  The  third; — crack!  and  away  sailed 
the  sphere  towards  center  field,  Hank  dashing  off  at  top  speed. 
The  Northern  men  sprang  to  their  feet;  “A  homer,  a homer,” 
they  shouted  wildly.  The  center  fielder  dashed  back,  jumped 
into  the  air  and  caught  the  ball  just  as  Harrison  was  rounding 
second.  With  a groan  of  despair,  the  rooters  resumed  their 
seats.  The  next  two  men  were  put  out  easily.  Neither  nine 
was  able  to  score  in  the  eighth  inning.  Only  three  of  the  home 
team  faced  the  visiting  pitcher,  one  striking  out,  the  second 
being  called  “out”  at  first,  and  the  third  sending  an  easy  grounder 
to  the  second  baseman. 


Hank  Harrison’s  Hit 
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And  then  came  the  ninth.  The  spectators  were  wild  with 
excitement.  The  Western  captain  made  a magnificent  three-bag- 
ger ; but  his  team  mates  were  unable  to  bring  him  home,  the  side 
being  quickly  retired.  The  score,  however,  was  still  1 to  o in 
favor  of  Western.  The  Northern  students  were  almost  frantic, 
and  they  howled  themselves  hoarse  as  Bryce,  their  first  man, 
stepped  up  to  the  plate.  Bryce  made  three  big  swings,  and 
went  back  to  the  bench.  Manning  singled,  and  then  Captain 
O’Hara,  the  heaviest  hitter  on  the  nine,  took  his  bat.  The  stu- 
dents relied  upon  O’Hara,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
fine  pinch  hitter.  Crack ! the  ball  soared  over  the  right  fielder’s 
head,  while  Manning  and  his  captain  tore  around  the  bases.  Man- 
ning crossed  the  plate,  and  the  score  was  a tie.  The  fielder  re- 
covered the  ball  and  made  a splendid  throw  to  the  plate.  The 
catcher  got  the  ball,  O’Hara  made  a daring  slide,  “Out”  cried  the 
umpire,  and  with  two  out,  the  score  was  1 to  1.  Then  Hank  Har- 
rison stepped  up  to  bat  once  more,  this  time  with  a determined 
look  upon  his  face,  just  as  the  sun  burst  from  behind  the  clouds 
in  all  its  glory.  Crack ! and  away  went  the  ball  again  toward  cen- 
ter field.  Hank  dashed  off,  but  the  Northern  rooters  groaned, 
for  the  fielder  had  gotten  under  the  ball  and  could  not  miss  it. 
Just  as  Harrison  was  rounding  second  he  slipped,  and  threw  his 
left  hand  into  the  air,  in  order  to  keep  his  balance.  A light 
flashed  across  the  center  fielder’s  face;  he  put  his  hand  before 
his  eyes,  blinded  for  an  instant.  But  that  instant  was  fatal ; the 
ball  hit  the  ground  and  rolled  far  behind  him,  and  amid  wild 
cheering,  Hank  Harrison  cavorted  over  the  plate,  bringing  a 2 
to  I victory  to  Northern. 

The  center  fielder  of  the  Western  nine  cannot  imagine,  for 
the  life  of  him,  what  it  was  that  flashed  in  his  eyes  just  as  he 
went  to  catch  that  ball : and  every  man  at  Northern  is  heartily 
thankful  that  the  sun  struck  Hank’s  “sacred  emblem”  just  when 
its  work  was  needed. 


Edward  P.  Gilleran,  (A.B)  ’13. 


§>tr  i^enrp  Sritns 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting,  entertaining  and  elevating  pro- 
fessions of  the  day,  is  that  of  an  actor.  But  in  speaking 
of  the  actor,  we  ought  to  limit  ourselves  to  those  only 
who  have  achieved  greatness  in  the  art  by  their  originality  and 
naturalness.  Others  perhaps  have  acquired  ephemeral  glory  but 
these  are  mere  imitators,  and  must  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
contributors  to  the  art  of  acting.  Garrick  of  Elizabethan  times, 
Booth  and  Joe  Jefferson  of  more  recent  date,  may  be  classed 
among  the  greatest  of  the  English  and  American  actors.  Origi- 
nal and  natural  in  whatever  they  undertook,  they  assisted  to  a 
marked  degree  in  raising  the  drama  to  the  high  standard  which 
it  now  maintains.  Their  work  has  been  furthered  and  ably  con- 
tinued by  such  masters  of  the  present  day  as  Mansfield,  Sothern 
and  Irving.  The  last  of  these,  however,  has  long  since  finished 
his  earthly  role,  and  while  with  his  passing  the  histrionic  world 
lost  its  most  prominent  promoter  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  still  he 
lives  in  the  minds  of  men,  remembered  for  the  work  which  he  did 
in  advancing  his  art. 

Sir  Henry  Irving  was  in  many  respects  a remarkable  man. 
A learned  scholar,  a well  known  author,  and  an  actor  without 
peer,  he  still  found  time  to  study  and  to  cultivate  those  principles 
which  make  for  the  upbuilding  of  character.  Generous  and 
kindly  to  his  fellows  both  in  the  theatre  and  out  of  it,  his  first  and 
uppermost  thought  was  ever  for  the  uplifting  of  the  stage  which 
he  loved  so  well.  In  acting  he  always  strove  to  add  some  new 
glory,  not  indeed  to  his  own  private  success,  but  rather  to  the 
success  of  the  drama  and  of  the  character  which  he  depicted. 
Though  it  is  impossible  to  make  a fair  comparison  between  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  artists  and  Irving,  nevertheless  in  review- 
ing their  accomplishments,  together  with  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  conditions  which  surrounded  them,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  place  Sir  Henry  in  the  very  first  rank  side  by  side 
with  the  greatest  artists  of  every  age.  He  acted  alike  in  comedy 
and  tragedy,  and  in  each  he  always  assumed  the  principal  male 
role  even  picturing  the  characters  he  was  representing  in  his 
own  peculiar  and  masterful  style. 

That  he  took  off  the  leading  parts,  whenever  he  played,  was 
not  due  to  his  influence,  nor  yet  to  selfish  motives,  but  rather  to 
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the  fact  that  he  himself  was  the  best  fitted  naturally  to  act  them. 
Noted  for  his  kindness  and  liberality  towards  others,  he  sought 
only  that  which  would  add  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  stage 
picture.  All  else  to  him  was  as  nothing,  even  his  own  private 
success.  His  good  taste  and  intelligence  mingled  with  the  other 
predominant  traits  which  have  made  him  pre-eminent,  with  the 
result  that  he  has  exerted  a lasting  influence  upon  the  stage  both 
of  America,  and  England.  A perfect  artist  and  a lover  of  art 
for  art’s  sake,  he  was,  consequently,  an  ardent  admirer  of  beauty. 
Beauty  it  was,  which  always  directed  him  to  what  was  best  for 
dramatic  effect.  Some  of  his  imitators  have  tried  to  copy  this 
characteristic  trait  of  his,  but  have  invariably  failed.  They  could 
not  take  from  the  man  that  which  his  very  soul  had  achieved 
for  him. 

Irving’s  professional  career  began,  as  we  well  know,  at  a 
time  when  the  actor  was  looked  down  upon  by  society,  as  a per- 
son altogether  unfit  for  them  to  associate  with.  The  opinion  of 
the  Church,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  with  regard  to  the  drama  in 
general,  still  influenced  the  minds  of  a great  many  people.  Irv- 
ing’s plays,  however,  were  not  of  that  class  which  were  branded 
by  the  Church.  Irving,  the  man,  had  not  the  inclinations  to  court 
the  popular  favor,  at  the  risk  of  injuring  his  good  morals;  Irv- 
ing, the  actor,  loved  his  art  too  well  to  debase  it.  Honesty,  kind- 
liness, and  charity,  which  he  so  firmly  embraced,  and  the  general 
principles  which  ever  guided  him,  would  not  permit  him  to  play 
any  but  the  most  moral  and  Church-sanctioned  plays.  Nor 
were  these  merits  of  his  unrewarded.  Little  by  little,  that  society 
which  in  the  beginning  had  spurned  him,  on  account  of  the  deep- 
rooted  aversion  which  they  had  for  all  actors,  recognized  the 
character  of  the  man.  Finally  the  Court  even  found  itself  forced 
to  pay  some  recognition  to  this  actor  gentleman.  Queen  Victoria 
offered  him  Knighthood ; thrice  with  characteristic  and  becoming 
modesty  he  begged  to  be  excused,  but  in  1895  he  accepted,  “Not  so 
much,”  he  was  heard  to  say,  “for  myself,  as  for  my  profession.” 
Now  it  was  that  he  stood,  so  to  speak,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
society  and  society  had  a better  chance  to  study  his  character. 
They  found  in  him  a man  of  determination,  yet  of  meekness ; 
a man  of  generosity,  yet  one  who  would  ever  stand  up  for  a 
conviction  which  he  felt  was  true ; a man  of  attractiveness,  yet 
becomingly  modest;  a man  of  the  world,  they  found  that  he 
was  a nobleman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — a gentleman. 

Fondly  cherished  are  the  memories  of  the  great  sacrifices 
he  made  in  his  endeavor  to  render  the  drama  purer  and  more 
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perfect.  Men  appreciate  those  sacrifices  and  praise  him  on 
account  of  them.  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  dead,  but  in  his  works  he 
still  lives. 

Harry  F.  X.  Hammer,  (A.B.)  ’io. 


0latnt  of  a “£>prtng4tme”  $oet 

Just  now  the  “funny”  poets  write 
In  satire  of  the  spring, 

They  find  a certain  vain  delight 
In  scorning  those  who  sing 
Of  spring-time,  with  it’s  “rippling  rills,” 

It’s  “blooming  flowers”  and  “green-clad  hills,” 

It’s  “happy  birds,”  it’s  “azure  skies” 

And  all  those  charms,  within  which  lies, 

The  sweetness  of  the  spring. 

These  “funny”  bards  make  known  in  verse 
Their  scorn  of  songs  of  glad  spring-time, 

And  they  declare  in  lines  much  worse 
How  badly  spring-time  poets  rhyme, 

And  in  their  songs  they  feel  content 
To  scoff  at  others  who  are  bent 
On  writing  of  the  things  that  seem 
To  them  to  be  a fitting  theme, 

For  thoughts  and  words  sublime. 

Now  poets  all  cannot  delight 

In  beauties  offered  by  the  spring. 

(Sure  some  of  us  can  hardly  write 
In  proper  vein  of  anything. ) 

But  those  who  can  should  be  allowed 
To  give  their  notions  to  the  crowd. 

(There’s  something  good,  in  him  you  know 
Who  likes  the  flowers,  and  birds),  and  so 
Let  him  who  can  no  spring  joy  ken 
At  least  withhold  his  scurrile  pen 
From  him  who  finds  a song  to  sing, 

In  nature  as  she’s  clad  in  spring. 

William  J.  Kearney,  (A.B.)  Ti. 


% ftuse 


THE  message  had  arrived  from  Washington  that  morning. 
Harry  Baker  was  to  be  sent  to  the  National  Capitol  for 
a thorough  examination.  Out  of  the  way,  and  under  one 
of  the  big  guns  Baker  sat  waiting  for  the  time  of  his  departure. 
He  watched  the  men  working  and  pitied  them.  He  thought  of 
the  day  he  had  enlisted,  fool  that  he  was  then,  and  how  the 
life  appealed  to  him  when  he  thoughtlessly  put  four  years  be- 
side his  name.  Three  years  of  this  were  gone  now,  and  what  a 
life  he  had  led!  In  his  wildest  moments  he  could  not  imagine 
a human  being  suffering  as  much  as  he  had  in  those  three  years. 
Finally  the  life  had  become  unbearable  and  a plan  suggested 
itself  to  him.  It  was  a bold  undertaking  but  it  was  his  only 
chance;  so,  after  long  deliberation,  he  had  decided  to  act  upon  it. 

One  day  after  long  and  trying  target  practice  he  had  gone 
to  the  officer  of  the  deck  and  complained  of  deafness.  He  was 
turned  over  to  the  ship’s  doctor,  but  that  gentleman  found  noth- 
ing wrong  with  him.  Still  Baker  insisted  that  he  could  not  hear. 
He  acted  his  part  well,  and  finally  convinced  the  officers  that  he 
was  deaf.  The  captain  sent  word  to  Washington,  and  now  he 
was  waiting  to  answer  in  person  the  message  that  was  sent  from 
the  Capitol. 

A sailor  came  over  to  where  he  was  sitting.  “Come  on,” 
he  said,  “You’re  going  now.” 

Baker  looked  at  him  blankly  and  answered,  “Why  yes,  I 
had  my  breakfast,  but — ” 

“No,  you  blockhead,”  yelled  the  sailor,  “I — said — come — on 
— the — boat — is — waiting.” 

Baker  found  it  hard  to  restrain  a smile,  and  was  about  to 
pretend  he  didn’t  hear  when  an  officer  who  was  standing  near  by 
came  over,  and  taking  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder,  dragged  him 
to  his  feet  and  pushed  him  in  the  direction  of  the  waiting  launch. 

“Now,”  he  said  to  the  sailor,  “take  him  down,  and  if  he  can’t 
hear  you,  throw  him  down.” 
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Harry  heard  it  all  and  his  blood  boiled,  and  he  wished  that 
he  might  be  so  blessed  as  to  meet  the  officer  on  an  equal  footing. 
Just  this  kind  of  thing  had  gone  on  since  the  first  day  of  his 
service.  Now  it  was  over!  Never  again  would  he  be  on  the  ship 
which  had  become  so  hateful  to  him.  He  seated  himself  in  the 
small  boat  and  was  swept  to  the  mainland. 

Baker  was  like  one  who  sees  the  city  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  so  long  at  sea  and  so  much  taken  up  with  his  own  troubles 
that  he  had  forgotten  there  was  such  a thing  as  a real  city  where 
people  lived  and  enjoyed  themselves.  The  man  who  had  taken 
charge  of  him  walked  silently  along ; Harry  never  even  looked  at 
him  he  was  so  interested  in  watching  the  movement  around  him. 

When  he  came  to  the  corner  Baker  turned  to  say  something 
to  the  attendant.  But  the  attendant  was  gone ! Vainly  he  looked 
down  the  street  they  had  just  walked  through.  He  was  no  where 
to  be  seen ! A series  of  strange  sensations  ran  through  Baker. 
One  was  to  make  good  his  escape.  Another  was  to  go  back  and 
look  for  the  fellow,  and  another  to  remain  where  he  was  and 
let  the  attendant  find  him.  He  decided  on  the  last  and  settling 
himself  against  a lamp  post  kept  a wide  lookout  for  a white  uni- 
form. 

This  pretended  deafness  was  far  away  from  his  mind  when 
a voice  back  of  him  said : 

“Say,  Jack,  got  a match?” 

Harry  turned  around  and  found  a typical  city  hanger-on 
with  an  unlighted  cigarette  stub  between  his  lips.  Baker  put  his 
hand  in  the  upper  pocket  of  his  blouse  and  produced  the  re- 
quested article. 

The  fellow  struck  the  match  and  inhaled  with  seeming  satis- 
faction, then  looked  at  Harry  and  by  way  of  opening  conversa- 
tion, said : 

“Got  long  leave?” 

“No,  not  very,  I — ” Harry  stopped.  A terror  seized  him. 
For  the  first  time  in  three  weeks  he  had  answered  to  a question 
which  was  not  written  down  for  him.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  speaking  and  he  smiled  in  relief,  a deep 
scarlet  coloring  his  cheeks. 

When  Baker  raised  his  head  to  look  at  the  fellow  again  he 
observed  that  the  man’s  features  seemed  to  change.  The  limply 
held  cigarette  slid  back  between  his  teeth  and  was  held  there  in 
a way  characteristic  of  the  cigar  smoker.  With  evident  relief 
the  man  straightened  up,  the  hollow  chest  swelled  out,  from  the 
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slouchy  position  on  the  back  of  his  head  the  hat  was  pulled  firmly 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  eyebrows,  and  in  a deep,  command- 
ing voice,  said : 

“Well,  it’s  all  up  now,  Baker.”  And  he  drew  back  the  shabby 
coat  and  showed  a shining  shield.  “They  had  some  suspicions  of 
you  back  on  the  ship,  so  they  fixed  up  this  little  scheme.  Come 
on  back  with  me  now.  Don’t  start  anything.  It  wouldn’t  do 
you  any  good,  but  only  make  it  harder  for  you  to  live  down. 
You’re  up  against  it;  I’m  sorry  for  you,  but  I must  do  my  duty, 
so  make  the  best  out  of  a bad  mess.” 

“Well,  of  all  the  fools !”  said  Baker,  “to  let  them  turn  the 
trick  on  me  in  this  way  when  I had  won  the  game !” 

F.  H.  Duffy,  (B.  S.)  ’13. 


2lt  CtoetUtDe 


At  eventide  in  balmy  May, 

When  golden  sunshine’s  setting  ray 

Beams  far  across  the  cloud-decked  sky ; 
When  o’er  the  lake  the  wood-doves  fly, 
Beneath  the  elm-tree  let  me  stay. 

And  let  me  watch  the  ripples  gay, 

Upon  the  sandy  lake-shore  play, 

While  merry  birds  are  singing  nigh, 

At  eventide. 

And  let  me  see  at  close  of  day, 

The  lowing  cattle  wind  their  way, 

And  hear  the  far-off  echoes  die 
Of  shepherd-dog’s  advising  bay 
To  lingering  cattle  who  delay 
At  eventide. 


Joseph  B.  Lynch,  (A.B.)  T3. 


“22tl)at  $appeneD  to  Jones” 


MR.  GEORGE  BROADHURST’S  merry  comedy,  “What 
Happened  to  Jones,”  was  successfully  produced  by  the 
Dramatic  Association  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  April 
nth,  in  the  College  Auditorium.  It  was  well  received  by  a large 
audience,  and  their  pleasure  was  evident  from  the  almost  con- 
tinuous laughter  which  greeted  the  effective  presentation  of  this 
comedy. 

Mr.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  moderator  of  the  association, 
directed  the  rehearsals  and  the  performance,  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  general  success.  The  play  moved  with  perfect 
smoothness,  the  actors  were  admirably  suited  to  their  parts,  and 
it  was  a pleasure  to  listen  to  clean-cut  enunciation  and  accurate 
pronunciation,  so  often  lacking  in  more  ambitious  productions. 


€&e  plot 

Professor  Goodly  is  induced  by  Richard  Heatherby,  “a 
moral  young  man,”  to  go  to  a prize-fight  in  the  interest  of 
science.  The  police  raid  the  place.  With  some  difficulty  the 
Professor  and  Richard  make  their  escape  to  the  Professor’s  home. 
Jones,  too,  being  chased,  takes  refuge  at  Goodly’s,  to  escape 
detection  from  the  policeman  who  closely  pursues  him.  Jasper, 
a porter,  enters  with  a suit  case  containing  the  clothes  of  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Goodly,  Bishop  of  Ballerat,  a brother  of  the  Pro- 
fessor ; to  prevent  his  presence  being  discovered  by  the  policeman, 
Jones  assumes  the  attire  of  the  Bishop,  whose  arrival  is  hourly 
expected.  Situation  follows  situation  until  the  real  Bishop  arrives. 
Complications  thicken  by  the  entrance  of  an  escaped  lunatic  in 
the  guise  of  an  Indian.  The  Bishop,  thinking  he  is  in  a mad- 
house, dons  Jones’  clothes,  attempts  to  escape,  is  mistaken  by 
the  policeman  for  Jones,  and  is  dragged  off  to  the  station-house. 
Explanations  follow,  and  Jones  is  admitted  by  the  Goodlys 
within  the  circle  of  their  friends. 
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Cfce  actors 

The  chief  portion  of  the  fun-making  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
John  F.  White,  To,  who  impersonated  Jones.  He  was  the 
central  figure  of  many  an  amusing  situation.  The  broadly  comic 
role  of  Sidney  Jones,  who  is  a drummer  for  a hymn  book 
house,  “with  playing  cards  as  a side  line,”  found  a capable 
exponent  in  Mr.  White.  His  every  movement  from  the  time 
he  rushed  in  from  the  prize-fight  pursued  by  the  policeman 
and  assumed  the  role  of  the  Bishop  of  Ballerat  until  the  de- 
nouement, got  a hearty  laugh  from  the  audience. 

The  part  of  Ebenezer  Goodly,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  was 
ably  portrayed  by  Mr.  Philip  A.  Mylod,  Ti,  whose  clever  acting 
in  the  many  difficult  situations  in  which  he  was  placed  merited 
for  him  great  applause.  The  ease  with  which  he  played  this 
difficult  role  was  far  beyond  the  amateur. 

Matthew  Goodly,  the  aged  brother  of  the  Professor,  a fussy 
old  man,  was  remarkably  well  rendered  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Silk, 
Ti.  In  fact  at  times  his  acting  could  be  favorably  compared 
with  that  of  the  many  celebrated  actors  of  the  past  and  present 
who  have  given  us  some  wonderful  portrayals  of  characters 
similar  to  that  impersonated  by  Mr.  Silk. 

Mr.  W.  Joseph  Convery,  Ti,  was  a typical  moral  young 
man.  His  scenes  with  the  Professor  in  the  first  act,  and  the 
comical  situation  with  the  Bishop  in  the  second  were  especially 
good. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  night  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  A.  McCaffrey,  Ti,  in  the  portrayal  of  Raymond 
Goodly,  the  divinity  student.  Throughout  the  whole  play  he  sus- 
tained the  part  with  the  experience  of  a veteran.  His  scenes  with 
Jones  were  especially  clever  and  brought  forth  much  applause. 

Professor  Goodly’s  son  Jack,  “a  little  wayward,”  was  ably 
acted  by  Mr.  John  A.  Killoran,  To.  He  was  an  ideal  young 
college  man  and  understood  his  part  well. 

The  Bishop  of  Ballerat,  was  Mr.  Robert  E.  O’Rourke,  To. 
His  impersonation  of  the  English  Bishop  was  well  done  through- 
out his  whole  part,  and  his  dignified  bearing  tended  to  bring  out 
more  prominently  the  many  comical  situations. 

Mr.  James  S.  Regan,  Ti,  in  the  character  of  Thomas 
Haider,  the  policeman,  won  for  himself  much  praise  and  applause. 
His  make  up  and  the  many  little  studied  characteristics  which  he 
put  into  the  part,  showed  earnestness  in  preparation. 
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Mr.  Edward  P.  Gilleran,  ’13,  as  Jasper,  “a  study  in  color,” 
did  much  to  add  to  the  merriment  of  the  whole  comedy. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  we  are  so  agreeably  entertained 
and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Gilleran  for  his  power 
to  grasp  the  comic  side  of  a situation  and  carry  it  out  to 
completion,  and  we  look  forward  to  his  winning  even  greater 
laurels  in  coming  productions. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Larkins,  ’11,  as  the  Indian,  was  particularly 
life-like  in  his  actions.  At  each  of  his  entrances  the  audience 
was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

The  part  of  the  superintendent  of  the  sanatorium  was  well 
taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Black,  T3. 

During  the  entire  comedy  each  and  all  of  the  cast  showed 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  their  various  parts.  There  was 
not  in  evidence  any  of  the  usual  mistakes,  so  common  to  amateur 
performances,  and  “What  Happened  to  Jones”  may  take  its 
place  among  the  most  successful  plays  produced  by  Fordham. 

John  J.  Harris. 


absence 


“Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,” 
Thus  is  love’s  sweet  story  told. 

If  to  other  fields  we  wander, 

Absence  makes  the  Prefect  scold. 


F.  H.  Duffy,  (B.S.)  ’13. 


Cl )t  American  ftetoolutton 


“look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.” — Hamlet  III.  4. 

WE,  the  Americans  of  the  present  day,  looking  upon  the 
tableau  of  our  country’s  existence  through  a glass 
dimmed  by  over  critical  theories,  are  not  apt,  in  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  our  studies,  to  realize,  and  therefore,  to  appre- 
ciate the  spirit,  the  hardships  and  the  indomitable  patriot- 
ism of  our  ancestors.  Our  minds  are  only  sensible  of  the  facts 
that  heroes  lived  in  those  days  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a free, 
a mighty,  a tolerant  state,  and  that  brave  men  gave  their  lives 
to  bring  about  the  consummation  of  that  project.  Can  we  not 
summon  a blush  to  our  cheeks  at  our  thoughtlessness?  Is  it 
impossible  for  us  to  arouse  in  our  hearts  one  spark  of  gratitude 
for  the  Continental  volunteers  who  starved  and  bled  and  died 
to  make  us  free?  Can  we,  can  the  whole  civilized  world  ever 
hope  to  repay  even  a single  iota  of  the  great  debt  which  is  due  to 
the  unselfish  warriors  of  the  Revolution? 

How  long,  how  varied  our  history  seems?  And  yet  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  a century  since  Washington,  facing  almost 
certain  defeat,  retreated  across  the  East  River  to  the  mainland, 
taking  with  him  that  devoted  little  band  of  men  who  formed  the 
only  hope,  the  sole  bulwark  of  our  struggling  infant  nation. 
From  New  York,  our  little  army,  driven  by  superior  numbers, 
kept  always  in  motion,  always  fighting;  but  the  motion  was 
always  retreat,  the  fighting  nearly  always  resistance.  Occa- 
sionally, as  at  Princeton  and  Trenton,  like  a dogged  wolf,  Wash- 
ington turned  upon  his  foe.  But  then  began  again  the  weary 
series  of  marches  which  resembled  a gigantic  fox  hunt,  although 
with  this  great  difference : the  fox  knew  more  about  the  game 
than  the  hunter.  At  last  we  come  to  Valley  Forge,  which  threat- 
ened to  become  the  death-bed  of  American  Democracy. 
The  men,  starving,  half  clothed,  harnessed  themselves 
like  oxen  to  the  wagons  in  order  to  bring  assistance  to  suffering, 
helpless  comrades.  Washington’s  best  generals,  Arnold  and 
Schuyler,  were  disgraced  and  humiliated  to  such  a degree  that 
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we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  subsequent  treason  of  the  first. 
Our  government,  attacked  by  foreign  enemies,  was  gradually 
being  undermined  by  corruption  in  the  very  body  of  Congress 
itself.  All  seemed  lost. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  period.  To  the  surprise  and 
joy  of  all,  France  decided  to  assist  us.  Our  waning  star  of  hope 
gained  new  lustre  and  shone  with  ever  increasing  brightness. 
The  dimming  embers  of  loyalty  reddened,  glowed,  and  once 
more  burst  into  a flame  of  ever  increasing  magnitude.  Need  I 
tell  of  the  successes  attendant  upon  our  new  inspiration?  There 
is  neither  space  nor  need  to  recount  here  the  victories  which  fol- 
lowed our  cause  in  the  East,  the  West,  the  South  and  the  North. 
Let  us  go  to  the  plain  of  Yorktown  and  there,  standing  upon 
a little  eminence,  let  us  view  the  proud  British  army  as  it  passes 
in  humiliation  between  the  stern,  exulting  columns  of  the  French 
until  it  stands  before  the  American  lines,  and  there  tenders  its 
surrender  to  the  ensign,  newly  conceived,  of  American  Freedom. 

What  turned  the  seeming  tide  of  defeat  into  victory? 
Was  it  expectation  of  French  aid  or  confidence  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  Was  it  patriotism?  Perhaps, — but  chiefly  it 
was  due  to  the  love  and  trust  of  the  people  in  a great  man,  their 
leader,  who  foresaw  the  great  future  of  his  country  and  gave 
his  best,  his  all,  to  help  to  realize  that  future.  Our  land  had 
suffered ; the  history  of  that  period  is  darkened  by  many  reverses, 
but  from  the  gray  ashes  of  Defeat,  Victory,  like  another  Phoenix, 
arose  bearing  in  her  arms  our  young  but  already  vindicated 
nation  to  lay  it  forever  upon  the  altar  of  Liberty. 


Maurice  Ahern,  (A.  B.)  ’12. 


% Criticism 


RECENTLY  I strolled  within  the  grounds  of  one  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  seeing  a crowd  of 
students  cross  the  campus  and  enter  a large  lecture  hall, 
I followed,  prepared,  a la  Bolce,  to  pluck  any  sensational  buds 
I might  find  growing  in  the  garden.  There  was  a lot  of  noise 
and  roughness  at  the  beginning,  all  of  which  subsided  when  a 
tall,  lithe,  athlectic  young  man  took  his  seat  on  the  platform  and 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  It  soon  developed  that  the  assem- 
blage constituted  a debating  society.  After  the  minutes  of  the 
preceding  meeting  had  been  read  and  accepted,  and  other  prelim- 
inary business  had  been  dispatched,  one  of  the  members  was 
summoned  by  the  president  to  mount  the  platform  and  deliver 
a criticism  of  the  preceding  debate.  It  was  decidedly  hot.  It 
occurred  to  me  immediately  that  I had  work  to  do,  so  out  with  my 
notebook  and  pencil.  I cannot  vouch  for  the  exact  words,  but  I 
can  attest  that  the  following  contains  the  substance  of  the  criti- 
cism which  was  delivered.  I may  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
critic  was  compelled  to  pause  repeatedly  while  the  hall  rang  with 
applause,  which  became  deafening  when  he  had  brought  the 
criticism  to  a conclusion. 

Gentlemen : 

Before  I enter  upon  a criticism  of  the  debate  let  me  make  a 
remark  about  the  spirit  shown  at  this  debate.  There  seems  to 
be  generally  an  utter  lack  of  earnestness  in  the  work,  and  a levity 
that  is  conspicuously  inconsistent  with  the  serious  purpose  of  a 
debating  society. 

The  audience,  to  say  the  least,  is  continually  in  a state  of 
turbulent  disorder,  and  frequently  makes  connotations  in  the 
form  of  groans  and  ejaculations.  There  are  also  critics  in  all 
parts  of  the  house  who  think  that  their  remarks  bear  more  weight 
and  should  be  considered  rather  than  those  of  the  speaker. 

The  P.  G.  Q.’s  seem  to  have  inaugurated  a “society  of  delin- 
quents” and  to  have  passed  a resolution  to  withhold  their  talent 
from  the  platform.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  for  there  is 
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plenty  of  talent  among  them  and  it  should  be  brought  into  the 
light. 

Now,  coming  to  the  speakers,  I shall  sum  up  briefly: 

Mr.  K.  is  in  my  opinion  to  be  congratulated  as  being  the  only 
Sophomore  who  had  spirit  enough  to  appear.  But  in  my  word  of 
praise  I would  also  insert  a warning.  Mr.  K.,  give  more  time  to 
the  preparation  of  your  speech,  act  naturally,  and  get  rid  of  that 
stiffness  and  reserve  which  is  a great  detriment  to  a speaker. 
Make  more  gestures.  I said  more — I mean  rather  some.  It 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  a speech  to  emphasize  your  points 
by  gesticulations. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  L.  Before  I go  far,  Mr.  L.,  allow 
me  to  say  that  your  articulation  is  not  at  all  perfect.  Try  to 
correct  this  fault.  Move  your  lips,  enunciate  with  precision  and 
your  audience  will  be  able  to  follow  you  much  more  readily.  Mr. 
L.,  we  are  told  that  Demosthenes  was  a confirmed  mumbler,  and 
that  while  practicing  to  correct  this  fault  he  placed  pebbles  in  his 
mouth.  Now,  of  course,  I do  not  advocate  the  use  of  pebbles, 
unless  you  still  have  left  in  you  a trace  of  the  stone  age.  But  I 
do  say,  strive  to  overcome  that  irregularity,  take  him  as  your 
model  and  set  your  foot  forward  for  the  first  step  on  the  road 
towards  progress. 

Make  all  your  gestures  with  your  hands,  correct  your  in- 
clination to  gesticulate  with  your  feet.  Stand  still,  or  move  in  a 
slow  walk  from  side  to  side,  but  do  not  fidget. 

I will  say  the  same  to  you  as  to  the  other  gentleman,  “more 
time  for  preparation,  and  memorize  your  speech.” 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  M.  For  a gentleman  who  can 
write  a criticism  such  as  Mr.  M.  wrote,  his  debate  was  very  poor. 
Mr.  M.  is  an  illustration  of  that  old  saying  which  runs  as  follows, 
“Do  as  I say,  but  don’t  do  as  I do.”  But  let  us  not  pass  over  the 
fact  that  in  Mr.  M.’s  speech  there  were  some  commendable 
points;  he  has  a confidential  way  of  talking  to  his  audience, 
which,  were  it  reinforced  by  good  arguments,  would  be  very 
convincing  indeed.  Mr.  M.,  please  stand  up  straight,  plant  both 
feet  firmly  on  the  floor,  and  then  have  it  out  with  your  opponents. 
Use  a little  vigor,  and  self-assertion.  Mr.  M.,  more  time  for 
preparation,  use  gestures,  memorize  your  speech  and  I am  certain 
that  in  your  next  debate  we  will  have  a rare  combination  of  matter 
and  form,  that  will  secure  recognition  for  you  on  the  oratorical 
datform. 


A.  J.  Williams,  Jr.,  (A.B.)  ’13. 


dSen.  Count  Castmtr  i&ulasfct 


AMONG  that  throng  of  great  and  mighty  men,  who  pur- 
chased with  their  life  blood  our  precious  liberty,  the  name 
of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski  stands  unexcelled.  True  it  is, 
he  was  a foreigner.  Born  of  noble  stock  in  revolutionary  Po- 
land, he  became  a stranger  in  a strange  land,  engaging  in  an 
unequal  and  seemingly  hopeless  contest;  yet  no  truer  champion 
of  the  cause  of  freedom,  no  bolder  hero  of  liberty  ever  lived 
than  this  gallant  Pole.  From  his  birth  in  1747  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  midst  of  arms  and  din  of  battle.  Prussia,  Russia  and 
Austria  conspired  to  wipe  Poland  from  the  map  of  Europe.  It 
was  to  defeat  this  design  that  Pulaski  and  several  other  Catholic 
gentlemen  formed  in  1768  the  Confederation  of  Bara.  For  three 
long  years  the  Count  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Finally  in  1772,  forced  to  surrender,  but  undismayed  by  defeat, 
he  fled  to  Turkey.  From  Turkey  young  Pulaski  wandered  to 
Paris,  a homeless  exile,  robbed  of  his  estates.  News  came  to  him 
that  war  had  broken  out  in  another  hemisphere.  Another  people 
had  refused  to  stoop  before  a proud  European  power.  The 
thought  of  native  Poland  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  her  patriot 
sons,  and  plundered  by  her  murderers  rushed  to  his  mind.  Here 
was  a chance  to  avenge  his  father’s  death,  to  win  for  others  that 
which  he  could  not  give  to  his  own,  to  aid  justice  and  humanity 
in  triumphing  over  insolent  power  and  tyranny. 

Thus  in  September,  1777,  having  been  introduced  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  to  Washington  and  the  Continental  Congress,  we 
find  him  ranked  as  Brigadier  General  of  the  American  Cavalry. 
In  the  very  first  battle  in  which  he  took  part,  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine, he  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  evoke  the  praise  of  no  less 
a person  than  Washington.  His  task,  however,  of  organizing 
an  efficient  cavalry  service  was  no  small  one,  for  he  encountered 
on  all  sides  huge  difficulties.  To  begin  with  he  was  a foreigner, 
and  worse  than  that,  a Papist.  Accordingly  he  was  looked  upon 
by  the  authorities  with  suspicion.  His  men  were  ill  equipped 
and  inexperienced  and  forage  was  scarce.  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  endowed  with  tireless  perseverance  and  fired  with  that 
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noble  sentiment  which  takes  its  rise  in  deeds  of  valor  and  patriot- 
ism, he  gave  to  America  the  first  body  of  trained  troopers 
she  ever  had. 

At  Haddonfield  the  Polish  Count  again  distinguished 
himself,  aiding  the  infantry  with  his  few  troopers  to  force 
back  the  British  from  Cooper’s  Bridge.  After  this  conflict 
little  is  heard  of  him  until  the  battle  of  Egg  Harbor.  This 
harbor,  a little  inundation  on  the  Jersey  coast,  was  the  favorite 
refuge  of  American  buccaneers,  who  were  a constant  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  British  supply  vessels.  Lord  Howe  determined 
to  wipe  out  this  source  of  annoyance,  and  accordingly  sent  Cap- 
tain Collins  with  about  400  men  to  attack  this  “nest  of  pirates.” 
Aided  by  information  received  from  six  deserters  from  Pulaski’s 
cavalry,  Captain  Collins  attacked  the  revolutionary  forces,  and 
after  a short  conflict  succeeded  in  massacring  forty  of  Pulaski’s 
gallant  legion.  No  discredit  can  be  cast  on  the  commander  for 
this  defeat.  He  conducted  himself  here  as  he  did  everywhere 
else,  as  an  unflinching,  bold,  dashing  and  courageous  soldier. 
He  was  defeated  because  of  an  act  of  treachery  against  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  guard.  From  here  he  was  des- 
patched to  quell  a disturbance  on  the  Indian  frontier,  but  on  ar- 
riving there  he  found  the  Indians  had  departed,  and  to  use  his 
own  words,  there  was  “nothing  to  do.”  So  valuable  a man  as  he, 
however,  was  not  long  left  idle.  The  South  was  in  a precarious 
position,  and  thither  he  was  sent  to  the  city  of  Charleston  by 
Washington.  He  arrived  there  none  too  soon,  for  the  governor 
was  already  dickering  about  terms  of  surrender  with  the  British 
General,  Provost.  The  brave  Pole  protested  against  this  hasty 
action,  and  assured  the  governor  of  his  ability  to  hold  the  city 
against  the  attacks  of  the  British.  The  sinking  spirits  of  the 
inhabitants  were  revived,  all  flocked  to  the  standard  of  his  legion, 
apparent  defeat  was  turned  into  complete  victory,  the  British 
retreated  after  one  sortie. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  done,  in  spite  of  his 
dashing  bravery,  undying  patriotism,  and  his  pure  love  of 
liberty,  he  was  ill  treated  by  the  authorities  in  Congress,  and 
why? — simply  because  he  was  a foreigner.  His  troops  were 
ill-fed  and  deprived  of  their  pay,  and  it  was  only  after  a per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  governing  body  of  the  states,  in  which  he 
offered  to  defray  out  of  his  own  income,  the  expenses  of  his 
legion,  that  Congress  awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  were  doing  this 
man  an  unpardonable  injury.  Dissatisfied  with  his  treatment 
by  those  over  him,  but  none  the  less  animated  with  the  love  of 
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freedom,  he  pushed  on  to  Savannah.  Here  while  charging  at  the 
head  of  the  combined  French  and  American  cavalry,  he  received 
a mortal  wound  in  the  thigh.  He  dropped  from  his  horse  within 
pistol  range  of  the  enemy ; yet  such  was  their  regard  for  the  fal- 
len general  that  they  suffered  his  loyal  comrades  to  bear  him 
off  the  field  unharmed.  As  he  was  carried  through  the  thick 
of  the  fight  he  uttered  the  words  “Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph.”  He 
was  borne  to  the  hospital  ship  Wasp,  and  there,  after  futile  at- 
tempts to  extricate  the  bullet  by  several  skilful  French  surgeons, 
he  died.  Yet  his  memory  still  lives,  and  ever  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Americans.  Here  was  a man  who  made  a 
sacrifice,  nay,  his  whole  life  was  a series  of  sacrifices. 

His  life  was  devoted  to  liberty.  Gladly  would  he  have 
spent  it  to  establish  freedom  in  his  native  land.  But  this  oppor- 
tunity denied  him,  he  came  to  the  aid  of  liberty  in  a foreign 
country,  a country  that  was  to  open  its  doors  to  the  persecuted  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Lofty  is  the  character  of  the 
patriot.  But  Pulaski’s  rises  still  higher.  He  recognized  every 
man  as  his  brother.  He  put  no  limits  to  his  love  of  justice.  It 
embraced  mankind.  He  was  a lover  of  freedom  in  its  best,  in 
its  most  unselfish  sense.. 

In  May,  1910,  a monument  to  General  Pulaski,  for  which 
Congress  appropriated  $50,000,  will  be  unveiled  and  dedicated 
in  Washington.  It  is  but  a slight  payment  of  the  debt  we  owe 
him,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a lasting  testimonial  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  American  people,  a herald  proclaiming  to  the  world 
at  large  that  his  “memory  outlives  his  martyrdom.” 


Matthew  C.  Griffin,  (A.  B.)  ’10. 
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WE  learn  from  tradition  and  history  that,  in  the  good  old 
days,  colleges  and  universities  were  the  nurseries  of 
genius  wherein  youthful  prodigies  were  nurtured  and 
sustained  until  they  matured  into  intellectual  giants  and  paragons 
of  culture.  The  prime  object,  so  the  story  goes,  of  all  those 
who  enrolled  their  names  in  an  institution  of  learning  in  ages 
past  was  to  quaff  the  crystal  waters  at  the  Pierian  spring  and  to 
hold  communion  with  the  undying  dead.  But,  “Ah!”  sighs  the 
poet,  “how  times  have  changed!”  To-day,  the  young  man  en- 
ters college,  not  from  a purely  intellectual  motive,  but  for 
various  other  reasons,  and  to-day  the  term  “college  student”  is 
employed  in  an  equivocal  sense  and  is  subject  to  numerous  inter- 
pretations. Some  there  are,  who,  at  the  mention  of  the  name, 
have  a phantasm  of  “a  jolly  good  fellow”  who  grins  at  them  from 
the  other  end  of  a cigarette.  Others  there  are  who  conceive  the 
idea  of  a spectacled  mollycoddle  who  “lisps  in  numbers”  and 
theorizes  on  the  origin  of  species  or  similar  subjects;  another 
group  imagines  the  college  man  to  be  of  the  Herculean  type,  a 
mighty  individual  with  strong  and  sinewy  arms,  while  others 
say  that  he  is  a man  of  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  strength, 
— a man  whose  natural  faculties  have  been  developed  and  trained 
and  who,  as  a result,  goes  forth  into  the  battle  of  life  with 
“mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.” 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  are  reasons  for  these  various 
opinions,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  divide  students  into 
four  distinct  types  which  could  again  be  subdivided  into  minor 
groups  so  as  to  include  those  who  possess  peculiar  characteristics 
and  tendencies. 

Almost  every  college  in  the  country,  composed  of  more  than 
a family  gathering,  is  afflicted  with  a few,  or  more  individuals 
who  are  members  of  the  student  body  simply  because  they  do 
not  possess  the  property  of  bilocation.  They  go  to  college  be- 
cause their  parents  compel  them  to  go;  they  take  no  interest  in 
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student  life,  and  their  hardest  work  seems  to  be  a continued  effort 
to  shun  work.  From  September  to  June  they  move  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance  and  trust  in  Providence  and  a few  “crib 
notes”  to  carry  them  safely  through  the  examinations.  During 
the  study  period,  they  read  the  papers,  advertisements,  socialistic 
editorials,  et  ah,  and,  as  a consequence,  their  minds  are  so 
fatigued  that  they  must  betake  themselves  to  rest.  If  left  to 
their  own  option  they  would  breakfast  at  noon.  They  have  life, 
but  they  do  not  exhibit  it  in  the  classroom.  For  them  to  settle 
down  into  their  chairs  in  the  classroom  is  to  sink  into  a coma. 
But  when  the  bell  rings  oh,  then  there  is  life!  Then  they  regain 
consciousness  and  a cigarette.  Although  this  type  is  in  the 
minority,  many  people  invariably  associate  the  term  “college 
student”  with  a rollicking  youngster  decked  out  in  a ludicrous 
hat,  flaming  socks  and  the  inseparable  cigarette.  So  far  scien- 
tists have  discovered  but  one  use  to  which  this  specimen  is 
adapted,  and  that  is  to  serve  as  a model  for  the  famous  “Rah, 
Rah”  boy  and  to  furnish  a livelihood  for  the  cartoonists  of  the 
comic  papers.  This  class  of  students  does  not  generally  remain 
long  in  any  place.  He  wanders  about,  spending  a few  months 
here,  and  a few  months  there.  Finally  he  wearies  of  this  nomadic 
life,  leaves  school  and  becomes  a nuisance  at  home.  His  father, 
as  a final  resort,  sets  him  up  in  business,  hoping  that  the  in- 
creasing years  will  bring  to  his  son  a sense  of  duty.  This  plan 
is  frequently  successful,  and  deserves  careful  consideration  from 
fathers  who  are  burdened  with  such  sons. 

Again  we  have  the  class  of  students  known  as  “the  book- 
worms,” who  are  the  antithesis  of  the  former  type.  They  seem 
to  imagine  that  a study  of  books  is  the  end  and  aim  of  a college 
career,  and  forget  that  association  with  their  fellows  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  They  frown  upon  legitimate  recreation,  and 
spend  all  their  time  with  their  beloved  authors.  As  a result 
they  are  an  anaemic-looking  group  and  very  often,  before  the  end 
of  their  college  course,  are  obliged  to  spend  months  out  of  school 
to  recover  their  lost  health.  But,  thank  goodness,  the  “book- 
worms” are  very  few. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  who  will  never  be  in  danger 
of  death  from  mental  exhaustion.  They  are  those  who  are  con- 
vinced that  colleges  are  nothing  more  than  training  quarters  for 
athletes.  Study,  to  them,  is  a side  issue  and  must  be  taken 
sparingly.  They  believe  that  the  success  and  reputation  of  the 
college  depends  upon  the  successes  on  the  gridiron  and  diamond 
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and  that  the  different  teams  are  prime  factors  in  making  history. 
To  win  the  college  letter  is  the  summum  bonum  compared  with 
which  all  other  achievements  fade  into  insignificance.  Such  a 
student  is  satisfied  to  allow  intellectual  exercises  such  as  debates, 
elocution  contests  and  the  like,  rest  with  those  who  lack  the 
ability  necessary  to  engage  in  intercollegiate  sports.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  type  of  student  is,  by  no  means,  small  in  number, 
and  in  many  places  has  become  a menace  to  the  best  interests  of 
his  college. 

What  then,  someone  might  ask,  constitutes  the  ideal  student  ? 
For  surely  there  must  be  some  among  the  large  number  of  those 
who  attend  the  institutions  of  higher  study.  Yes,  there  are 
some,  and  in  fact  many,  who  do  credit  to  themselves  and  to  their 
Alma  Mater.  They  work  on  the  give  and  take  principle.  They 
receive  through  their  college  training  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  development,  and  render  in  return  the  fruits  of  this 
development  by  making  the  welfare  of  the  college,  in  every 
branch  of  work,  their  personal  concern.  Such  a student  is, 
first  of  all,  a gentleman  and  fulfills  the  definition  so  admirably 
given  by  Cardinal  Newman.  He  has  no  prejudices  concerning 
athletics  or  study.  He  engages  in  all  sports,  earns  a place  on 
the  varsity  teams  and  supports,  financially  and  otherwise,  all 
student  affairs.  But  while  he  does  not  permit  study  to  engross 
all  his  energy,  neither  does  he  permit  sport  to  interfere  with  his 
more  serious  duties.  He  gives  the  allotted  time  to  the  different 
affairs  of  student  life.  He  passes  his  examinations  honestly  and 
with  credit;  he  is  an  active  worker  in  the  sodalities  and  other 
societies  for  the  development  of  moral  strength ; he  is  prominent 
in  debates  and  class  meetings ; he  has  opinions  of  his  own,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  them  for  fear  of  offending  certain 
of  his  fellows.  This  is  the  sort  of  man  that  will  bring  credit 
on  his  college. 

This  is  the  type  of  student  that  may  well  be  called  the  ideal, 
who  reflects  credit  upon  himself,  his  Alma  Mater  and  his  country. 
Men  of  this  sort  are  always  needed  and  will  always  be  sought 
after  to  solve  the  intricate  problems  which  increased  commerce, 
municipal  and  national  politics  and  the  different  professions 
are  constantly  presenting.  The  student  who  shirks  his  duty  at 
college  will  be  liable  to  continue  this  policy  later  on,  and,  even 
though  he  attempts  to  get  down  to  serious  work,  he  will  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  overcome  a habit  that  has  been  cultivated 
for  many  years. 
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The  purely  theoretical  man  who  spent  all  his  time  at  books 
will  also  be  handicapped  unless  he  become  a poet  or  a musician. 
Today,  we  need  progressive,  practical  men,  men  who  think  and 
act  for  themselves;  who  do  not  depend  altogether  on  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  but  who  can  apply  the  eternal  principles 
to  new  conditions  as  they  arise. 

The  specialist  in  athletics  will  learn  by  experience  that  it 
takes  more  than  brawn  and  muscle  to  kick  a goal  in  the  game  of 
life.  Physical  health  is  indeed  a desirable  quality  but  not  the 
only  one.  “Brawn,”  economists  tell  us,  “is  the  cheapest  product 
on  the  market  today  and  brains  demand  the  highest  price.” 
History  preserves  the  deeds  of  many  men  of  pigmy  bodies  but 
giant  intellects.  But  the  applause  and  the  ivy  wreath,  the  re- 
wards of  athletic  skill,  are  soon  lost  in  silence  or  mingled  with 
the  dust.  Unquestionably,  it  is  he  who  pursues  a broad  course 
who  takes  that  which  gives  a symmetrical  development  to  mind 
and  body  and  rejects  that  which  strengthens  one  to  the  detriment 
of  the  other;  it  is  he  who  represents  the  type  of  student  which 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  striving  to  send  forth  into  life 
to  be  known  as  “college  men.” 


George  C.  Denneny,  (A.B.)  To. 
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The  intercollegiate  debate  between  Boston  College  and  Ford- 
ham  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  contests  of  its  kind  ever 
held  at  the  University.  The  gentlemen  re- 
C.  SDfbatf  presenting  both  institutions  not  only  evi- 
denced deep  knowledge  of  the  question  them- 
selves, but  they  presented  the  respective  sides  of  the  question  in 
such  a clear  and  logical  manner  that  a person  totally  ignorant 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  banking  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand the  discussion  and  appreciate  the  various  points  scored  by 
either  side.  Especially  was  this  noticeable  in  rebuttal  when  each 
speaker  made  a vigorous  attack  upon  his  opponent’s  arguments, 
and  elicited  hearty  applause. 

The  question  debated  was  : “Resolved,  that  legislation  should 
be  enacted  under  which  all  National  banks  shall  be  required  to 
establish  a guarantee  fund  for  the  payment  of  all  depositors  of 
any  insolvent  National  bank,  such  fund  and  the  administration 
thereof  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government.” 
The  chairman  of  the  debate  was  Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendricks,  ’78, 
Supreme  Court,  New  York  City.  The  speakers  for  Boston  and 
their  order  were:  Mr.  David  B.  Waters,  Ti,  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Kelleher,  To,  and  Mr.  James  A.  Coveny,  To;  for  Fordham, 
Mr.  Albert  J.  King,  ’12,  Mr.  George  C.  Denneny,  To,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  V.  McKee,  Ti.  The  judges  were  Hon.  William  J.  Carr, 
Supreme  Court,  Brooklyn;  Hon.  John  W.  Goff,  Supreme  Court, 
New  York  City;  Hon.  James  Fitzgerald,  Supreme  Court,  New 
York  City.  The  debate  was  awarded  to  Boston  and  we  congrat- 
ulate the  men  from  our  sister  college  in  the  “Bay  State.”  Next 
year,  however,  we  hope  they  will  be  congratulating  Fordham 
It  is  worthy  of  mention  here  that  Boston  was  victorious  in  a 
debate  with  Georgetown,  speaking  on  the  same  question  but  de- 
fending the  other  side.  We  understand  also  that  the  Freshman- 
Sophomore  team  from  Boston  College  defeated  the  Freshman- 
Sophomore  team  of  Clark  College,  Worcester,  while  their  High 
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School  team  has  a debate  on  with  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  High 
School.  The  success  of  Boston  in  debating  is  evidently  not  the 
result  of  accident  but  of  systematic  development. 


It  must  have  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  managers  of 
the  various  athletic  teams  when  they  saw  the  large  audience 
present  in  the  college  theatre  on  the  evenings  of 
piap  April  the  eleventh.  For  it  was  on  that  date 
that  The  Fordham  University  Dramatic  Assoc- 
iation presented  the  comedy  “What  Happened  to  Jones,”  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  promised  by  Father  Rector  to  the  Ath- 
letic Association.  It  was  a success  of  which  every  Fordham 
man  should  feel  proud. 


Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.J.,  Prefect  of  Studies,  announces 
that  the  annual  reception  into  the  Sodality  will  take  place  on 
Sunday,  May  first.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a large 
£5)0tlftUtp  number  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
and  enroll  themselves  in  this,  the  most  important 
society  that  we  have  at  Fordham. 


The  Athletic  Association  have  chartered  the  steamer 
“Sirius”  for  the  annual  trip  to  West  Point.  The  excursion  will 

take  place  this  year  on  Saturday,  May 
ttQlegt  Point  ^Llip  twenty-first.  The  22d  Regiment  Band 
has  been  engaged  and  everything  indi- 
cates the  usual  good  time.  The  price  for  the  round  trip  is  $1.50. 
The  admission  to  the  game  is  free.  Tickets  and  further  inform- 
ation may  be  obtained  from  the  baseball  manager. 

Already  one  of  the  spring  course  of  lectures  has  been  given 
and  if  the  quality  of  this  lecture  is  any  indication  of  the  excellence 
of  the  succeeding  ones — and  we  are  positive  that 
HtCtUtCS!  ^ is — then  indeed  the  student  body  and  their 
friends  have  some  rare  treats  in  store  for  them. 
The  first  lecture  was  held  in  the  Auditorium  on  April  thirteenth. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Callan,  an  able  Shakespearean  scholar,  discoursed  on 
“Macbeth.”  It  was  even  much  beyond  our  expectations  and  that 
is  saying  a great  deal  in  view  of  the  flattering  introduction  which 
he  received  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.J.,  Prefect  of 
Studies.  His  literary  analysis  and  his  elocution  were  both  ex- 
cellent, and  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Callan 
lecture  on  another  one  of  Shakespeare’s  gems  in  the  future. 
The  remaining  lectures  of  this  series  are  as  follows : on  April 
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20th,  Rev.  Vincent  Naish,  S.J.,  will  speak  on  India;  Rev.  Francis 
R.  Donovan,  S.J.,  will  entertain  us  on  April  twenty-seventh  with 
a lecture  on  Rome;  on  May  fourth,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.J., 
will  tell  about  “Our  Insect  Friends.”  These  three  lectures  will 
be  accompanied  by  illustrations.  All  will  take  place  in  the  Col- 
lege Auditorium  and  will  commence  at  8.15  P.  M. 

The  Fordham  students  from  Massachusetts  have  had  a meet- 
ing, and  have  decided  to  organize  a “Bay  State  Fordham  Club.” 

If  the  present  plans  are  carried  out,  and 
9Pa00acbU0ltt0  they  certainly  will  be  if  “Yankee  push” 
Club  counts  for  anything,  the  Massachusetts 

boys  at  present  attending  school  will  be  a 
nucleus  around  which  will  be  built  up  an  alumni  association  that 
will  be  worthy  of  the  name.  Letters  will  be  written  to  the 
graduates,  and  they  too  will  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  plan 
which  we  trust  the  alumni  in  other  sections  of  the  country  will 
soon  follow. 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a brochure 
from  the  pen  of  a Fordham  alumnus,  N.  Trigant  Burrow,  ’95, 

M.D.  (University  of  Virgin- 
apr.  &.  TOgant  ©Uttoto,  '95  ia),  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins). 

The  brochure  is  the  second 
of  the  “Studies  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Psychological  Labora- 
tory.” The  subject  of  this  second  study  is  “The  Determination 
of  the  position  of  a Momentary  Impression  in  the  Temporal 
Course  of  a Moving  Visual  Impression.” 

News  was  received  that  Mr.  David  H.  Hunt,  ’76,  is  now  on 
the  road  to  recovery  after  his  long  illness.  We  are  glad  to  hear 

of  this  improvement  and  trust  that 
SDabfb  I^unt,  76  it  will  continue.  Mr.  Hunt  is  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  alumni 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  cleverest  criminal 
lawyers  in  the  state. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  associated  with  Mr. 
Hunt  in  his  law  office  is  a young  Fordham  alumnus  who  is  making 

rapid  strides  in  his  chosen  profes- 
Qfllttt.  31.  gallon,  '06  sion.  We  refer  to  William  J.  Fal- 
lon, '06,  who  in  a remarkably  short 
time  has  forced  his  way  “into  the  public  eye”  by  the  many  success- 
ful cases  he  has  conducted. 
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Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy  has  sent  us  word  that  he  has  re- 
moved his  law  offices  to  41  Wall  street  and  43  Exchange  place, 
this  city,  where  he  will  continue  his  general  practice. 

Thomas  McSherry,  ’12,  has  entered  the  dry  goods  business 
with  his  father. 

We  extend  our  most  hearty  sympathies  to  Denis  Horgan 
on  the  death  of  his  father. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a 
Condolence  brother  of  Walter  Dwyer.  We  offer  our  con- 
dolence to  the  grief-stricken  family. 

William  Barrett,  ’12,  and  Edward  Barrett,  Ti,  were  sum- 
moned home  to  Buffalo  by  the  death  of  their  grandmother.  We 
assure  them  of  our  sincere  sorrow  in  their  bereavement. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  also  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Cryan,  the  father  of  our  esteemed  Father  Minister,  Rev.  Thomas 
I.  Cryan,  S.J.  It  is  a noteworthy  coincidence  that  Mr.  Cryan 
who  was  born  on  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph,  seventy-two  years  ago, 
died  on  the  feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph.  Fr.  Cryan 
has  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  entire  student  body  in  his  loss. 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  third,  the  boarding  students  of 
the  college  were  treated  to  a very  interesting  sermon  by  the  Rev. 

Vincent  Naish,  S.J.,  a missionary  from  India.  He 
&etmon0  has  spent  thirteen  years  in  that  country  mostly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bombay.  After  a short  rest  at 
Fordham,  he  will  depart  for  Canada  to  conduct  mission  work 
there.  In  regard  to  Sunday  evening  sermons,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  comment  on  the  very  excellent  talks  with  which  we 
have  been  favored  this  year.  Last  year,  the  sermons  were  some- 
what monotonous  because  they  were  all  on  the  same  subjects,  the 
Sacraments.  This  year,  the  preachers  have  selected  their  own 
subjects  and  the  sermons  have  been  more  than  usually  interesting. 


Francis  J.  Spellman,  (A.B.)  Ti. 


^ti)lettcs 
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Fordham  started  south  on  March  22  on  a short  Easter  trip, 
opening  the  season  with  Georgetown,  our  old  rivals,  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  following  day.  In  a game  that  was  marked  by  the 
terrific  hitting  of  Capt.  Mahoney,  Gargan,  Schiess,  McCaffrey 
and  Scanlon  the  maroon  triumphed  over  the  blue  and  gray. 
Score,  21-7.  Capt.  “Chris.”  Mahoney  was  by  far  the  individual 
star  of  the  game.  “Chris.”  pitched  five  innings  and  with  the 
score  16-4  went  to  the  outfield  where  he  made  two  brilliant 
running  catches.  Schiess  shared  the  batting  honors  with  his 
captain,  contributing  four  hits  to  the  big  total.  McCaffrey  was 
charged  with  the  only  misplay  of  the  varsity,  his  error  in  the 
second  giving  Gibson  a base.  In  this  inning  “Chris.”  showed 
his  true  calibre  by  striking  out  the  side.  Gargan’s  home  run  in 
the  fifth  cleared  the  bank  in  right  field — the  longest  hit  on  the 
Georgetown  field  in  recent  years. 

Sitterding  played  a splendid  game  at  third  base  for  George- 
town, besides  contributing  a home  run  in  the  second  inning. 
Capt.  Murphy  was  the  only  Washingtonian  to  annex  two  hits, 
one  of  which  was  a home  run  drive. 

Balzer,  Georgetown’s  first  pitcher  was  in  poor  form,  allowing 
six  hits  in  the  two  innings  he  pitched,  which  coupled  with  two 
passes  gave  us  seven  runs.  Wymard,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  0-0  football  game,  relieved  him,  but  proved  easier  to 
hit  than  his  predecessor.  Murphy  finished  the  game. 
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Georgetown  . . . 

...|o|o|2|2|o|o|o|o|3  | — 7 

Fordham  

...|2|s|i|3|5|o|3|2|o  |— 21 

Two  base  hits,  Mahoney,  McCaffrey;  three  base  hits,  Gar- 
gan, Scanlon;  home  runs,  Scanlon,  Beckett,  Gargan,  McCaffrey, 
Sitterding,  Murphy,  Gibson;  bases  on  balls,  off  Mahoney,  4 (5 
innings)  ; off  Balzer,  3 (2  innings)  ; off  Wymard,  2 (3  innings)  ; 
off  Murphy,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by  Kehoe,  3 ; by  Balzer,  1 ; by 
Murphy,  1.  Struck  out,  by  Mahoney,  5;  Kehoe,  3;  Balzer,  2; 
Wymard,  3;  Murphy,  1.  Left  on  bases,  Fordham,  7;  George- 
town , 4.  Stolen  bases,  J.  McCarthy,  Mahoney,  McCaffrey, 
Kehoe.  Umpire,  Handibre. 


jToro&am  14,  GBagtern  4 


Murray  Quinn  celebrated  his  appearance  as  varsity  pitcher 
by  holding  the  Eastern  college  team  to  four  widely  scattered  hits 
on  March  24th.  Errors  in  the  infield  were  responsible  for  two 
of  the  runs  made  by  the  Virginians.  Fordham  again  showed 
up  well  at  the  bat,  with  fourteen  hits.  Gargan  made  three 
triples  and  a double  out  of  four  times  at  bat.  He  tried  to  stretch 
his  second  three  bagger  into  a home  run  but  was  caught  at  the 
plate.  McCaffrey  lost  a home  run  by  failing  to  touch  second  in 
the  fifth  inning.  Waters,  Sparrow  and  Curry  ^excelled  for 
Eastern.  Reitz  pitched  good  ball  at  times,  managing  to  score 
ten  strike  outs.  Jim  McCarthy  had  four  stolen  bases. 
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Two  base  hits,  Gargan,  Mahoney,  Hayes;  three  base  hits, 
Gargan  (3),  White;  home  run,  McCaffrey.  Bases  on  balls,  off 
Reitz,  6 ; off  Quinn,  3.  Struck  out,  by  Reitz,  10 ; Quinn,  6.  Hit 
by  pitched  ball,  Reitz,  1 (Beckett).  Umpire,  Mr.  McAtee. 
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^Baltimore  <£.  *L.  16,  ^arsitp  2 

On  the  Saturday  before  Easter  the  Varsity  met  defeat  at 
Baltimore,  the  league  team  being  too  much  for  them.  Murray 
Quinn,  who  replaced  Kehoe  in  the  fifth  excelled  his  predecessor, 


allowing  only  four  runs 

Score : — 

in  four 

innings. 

Fordham 

* 1 0 1 1 

1 °l  °l  °l 

o|  o|  o| 

i|—  2-  8-9 

Baltimore 

■ 1 S|  1 

A 5l  0 

°l  2I  2I 

*| — 16-18-1 

Batteries,  Vickers 

and 

Murray ; 

Kehoe, 

Quinn  and 

McCarthy. 

“Jim”  Murray  caught  for  Baltimore  and  got  two  hits.  We 
are  all  sorry  to  lose  “Jim”  but  we  wish  him  every  success. 

jForD&am  7,  C.  C.  J13.  1. 

On  April  ist  the  Maroon  played  an  uninteresting  game  with 
the  local  City  College  nine,  winning  easily  by  the  score  of  7-1. 
It  is  five  years  since  Fordham  has  had  a south  paw  pitcher  but 
McKeown’s  exhibition  on  April  1 stamps  him  as  a worthy  suc- 
cessor to  “Knuck”  Murray,  ’04.  Only  one  hit  and  that  by  the 
first  man  at  bat  was  all  he  allowed  the  visitors  in  five  innings  of 
play.  The  visitors  arrived  late  and  the  full  nine  innings  could 
not  be  played.  Scanlon  and  Sharkey  each  made  two  hits  out  of 
three  times  at  bat.  S.  McCarthy  running  for  Scanlon  earned 
for  him  two  stolen  bases  in  the  scorer’s  book.  Brown  retired 
five  men  on  strikes. 
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Three  base  hit,  Sharkey ; two  base  hit,  Schiess ; stdlen 
bases,  Scanlon,  2,  J.  McCarthy,  Mullin,  Beckett.  Wild  pitch, 
McKeown.  Struck  out,  by  McKeown,  4;  by  Brown,  5.  Double 
play,  Sharkey  to  McCaffrey.  Bases  on  balls,  off  McKeown,  3 ; 
off  Brown,  1.  Umpire,  Mr.  Dietrich.  Time,  1.08. 
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jforD&am  5,  Mn’s  (IBroofelpn)  2 


On  April  2nd  for  seven  innings  St.  John’s  of  Brooklyn  held 
the  Varsity  to  a tie  score,  on  Fordham  field,  only  to  have  Quigley 
weaken  in  the  eighth  and  a hard  fought  game  result  in  a narrow 
Maroon  victory  by  a 5-2  score.  St.  John’s  scored  in  the  fifth  and 
eighth,  as  did  Fordham.  With  the  score  two  all  in  the  eighth, 
hits  by  Mahoney,  Schiess  and  Gargan  broke  up  the  game,  netting 
three  runs  and  victory.  Kehoe  pitched  a masterly  game,  showing 
no  traces  of  the  wildness  displayed  against  Baltimore.  Burchill 
made  two  hits,  half  of  the  visitors’  total. 
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Two  base  hit,  Schiess;  three  base  hits,  Gargan,  Schiess. 
Wild  pitch,  Quigley,  2;  Kehoe,  1.  Sacrifice  hits,  Kehoe,  S. 
McCarthy,  Quigley.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Kehoe,  3 ; Quigley,  2. 
Flit  by  pitcher,  by  Quigley,  1 (Sharkey).  Struck  out,  by  Kehoe, 
14;  by  Quigley,  8.  Umpire,  Dietrich. 


jForDlmm  2,  l 

Stevens  Tech,  put  up  a first  class  game  on  April  6th,  on  the 
home  field,  showing  unlooked  for  strength  in  all  departments  of 
the  game.  Fordham  won  a 2 to  i victory  by  heavy  hitting  in  the 
third  inning.  Listless  base  running  prevented  further  scoring. 
J.  McCaffrey,  Sharkey,  Scanlon  and  S.  McCarthy  secured  two 
hits  each.  For  Stevens,  Saunders,  Mann  and  Freyer  were  in  the 
limelight  with  two  hits  apiece.  Freyer  played  a pretty  game  at 
short,  accepting  four  chances  without  an  error.  McCaffrey 
starred  for  Fordham  in  the  field,  getting  six  put  outs  and  two 
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assists.  “Jim”  McCarthy  made  four  assists  of  hard  chances. 
His  one  error  let  in  the  Jerseyites  lone  run,  Saunders  crossing  the 
plate  in  the  seventh. 
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son,  i.  Left  on  bases,  Fordham,  2;  Stevens,  2.  Struck  out,  by 
Quinn,  7 ; by  Saunders,  5.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Quinn,  2 ; off 
Saunders,  1.  Stolen  bases,  S.  McCarthy,  1.  Umpire,  Dietrich. 


jForObam  13,  Vermont  5 

Fordham  continued  her  winning  streak  by  defeating  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  a long  drawn  out  batting  game,  played 
on  Fordham  field,  April  8,  by  the  score  of  13  to  5.  A cold  wind 
blew  across  the  diamond  chilling  the  players  to  the  bone  and 
making  good  playing  out  of  the  question.  Capt.  “Chris.” 
Mahoney  hit  safely  three  times — a home  run,  a triple  and  a single 
— out  of  four  times  at  bat.  McKeown  seemed  to  like  the  cold 
weather  for  he  gave  but  six  hits, two  of  which  were  contributed  by 
Dutton.  Fordham  stole  four  bases  on  O’Dea,  two  for  Schiess 
and  one  each  for  J.  McCarthy  and  Mahoney.  Beckett  hit  to  deep 
left  centre  for  a triple,  but  was  out  for  skipping  second  base. 
Vermont’s  pitchers  were  hit  hard  and  often  to  all  corners  of  the 
field,  Varsity  tallying  seventeen  hits. 
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Two  base  hits,  McConnell,  Gargan  ; three  base  hits,  Mahoney, 
S.  McCarthy ; home  run,  Mahoney ; sacrifice  hit,  Sharkey.  Bases 
on  balls,  off  Haynes,  i ; off  Gerard,  I ; off  McKeown,  i.  Struck 
out,  by  McKeown,  8 ; by  Haynes,  4 ; by  Flaherty,  1 ; by  Gerard,  i- 
Double  plays,  Mahoney  and  J.  McCarthy ; O’Dea  and  Lyons. 
Attendance  400. 


Penn  ^tate  3,  jForDfmm  o. 


Penn  State  broke  the  Varsity’s  winning  streak  on  April  15, 
shutting  out  the  Maroon  in  a five  inning  game  played  on  the  home 
field  by  a 3-0  score.  Penn  State  did  not  arrive  until  4.20  and 
only  five  innings  were  played  when  the  study  hall  bell  announced 
the  end  of  play.  The  visitors  owe  their  victory  to  pitcher  Piolett, 
whose  individual  work  featured  their  play.  Only  two  hits,  one 
a three  bagger,  were  made  by  the  Varsity.  With  one  out  in  the 
first  J.  McCarthy  hit  far  over  Leidich's  head  for  three  bases.  A 
glorious  opportunity  to  score  was  lost  when  Scanlon  hit  straight 
at  the  pitcher  who  threw  to  Workman  getting  McCarthy  off  third. 
An  error  by  McCaffrey,  followed  by  McClery’s  single  gave  Penn 
State  a run  in  the  third.  In  the  fifth  a base  on  balls,  Blythe’s  two 
base  hit  and  Kehoe’s  wild  pitch  to  the  stand  yielded  two  more 
runs  for  the  visitors. 

Penn  State  found  Kehoe  easy  to  hit  when  hits  meant  runs. 
Quinn  pitched  the  fifth  inning  for  Fordham,  retiring  the  side  in 
order. 
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Two  base  hit,  Blythe;  three  base  hit,  J.  McCarthy;  bases  on 
balls,  off  Kehoe,  2;  off  Piolett,  1.  Struck  out,  by  Piolett,  3;  by 
Kehoe,  1.  Wild  pitch,  Kehoe,  1;  Piolett,  1.  Left  on  bases, 
Fordham,  3 ; Penn  State,  4.  Umpire,  Mr.  Dietrich. 
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jForDtmm  5,  ^ale  l 


Smarting  under  its  first  defeat  of  the  season  on  the  previous 
day,  the  Varsity  routed  Yale  at  New  Haven  on  Saturday,  April 
16,  by  the  score  of  5 to  1.  Capt.  Mahoney  pitched  his  first  full 
game  of  the  season  and  had  the  Blues’  batters  guessing  through- 
out. He  allowed  only  five  hits,  three  of  which  were  of  the 
'cratch  order.  Yale’s  fielding  was  ragged.  Corey  contributed 
the  only  redeeming  feature  of  Old  Eli’s  play.  He  caught 
McCabe’s  line  drive  to  centre  in  the  ninth  almost  a foot  from  the 
ground  while  on  the  run,  turning  a somersault  but  clinging  to  the 
ball.  The  entire  Fordham  team  played  splendid  ball.  Particular 
mention  should  be  made,  however,  of  the  work  of  the  infield, 
Schiess  in  particular  playing  a star  game.  “Jim”  McCarthy 
led  at  the  bat  with  three  hits,  all  singles.  The  base  running  of 
McCaffrey  and  “Skip”  McCarthy  was  also  a feature.  Coy,  who 
played  a star  game  throughout,  scored  Yale’s  only  run  in  the 
ninth  on  errors  by  McCaffrey  and  J.  McCarthy.  Sommers 
pitched  a clever  game  for  the  losers.  The  score  : 
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Fordham  | o|  o|  o|  o|  2|  o|  2|  i|  o| — 5 

Yale | o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  i| — 1 


Errors,  J.  McCarthy,  McCaffrey,  Sharkey,  Murphy,  Logan 
(4),  McIntyre,  Coy,  Stevens,  Sommers  (3).  First  base  on 
balls,  off  Sommers,  2.  Struck  out,  by  Sommers,  5;  Mahoney, 
6.  Three  base  hit,  McCarthy.  Umpire,  Reilly.  Time,  1.50. 


E.  A.  J.  Welstead,  (A.B.)  To. 
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C&e  Prep*  Ceam 


THE  Fordham  Prep,  team  this  year  will  undoubtedly  uphold 
the  great  record  that  has  been  made  by  the  diamond 
stars  of  the  High  School  department  in  the  past. 

The  following  players  remain  on  the  squad : Pitchers, 
O’Rourke  and  Keelen ; catchers,  Capt.  Lynch,  Viviano  and  Mc- 
Donough ; first  base,  Chapman ; second  base,  Campazzi ; short 
stop,  Kiernan;  third  base,  Viviano  and  E.  Ryan.  Outfielders, 
T.  Ryan,  McCall,  Kennedy  and  McGovern.  On  account  of  a 
recent  illness  Captain  Lynch  has  been  unable  to  take  up  his  reg- 
ular position  behind  the  bat,  and  this  necessitated  the  shifting 
of  Viviano  from  third  base  to  catcher. 

Since  the  departure  of  Coach  Hartman  for  Utica,  where 
he  is  captain  of  the  State  League  team  representing  that  city, 
the  “Prep.”  is  completely  in  charge  of  Captain  Lynch,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  state  in  passing  that  “Spike”  is  well  able  for  the 
position. 

The  schedule  as  arranged  by  Manager  McDermott  is  prob- 
ably the  longest  and  most  ambitious  ever  arranged  for  a “Prep.” 
team.  It  contains  some  of  the  city  High  Schools,  besides  several 
of  the  crack  “Prep.”  and  college  teams  in  the  vicinity. 

The  schedule  follows : 

April  2,  Townsend  Harris  Hall  at  Fordham;  5,  De  Witt 
Clinton  H.  S.  at  Fordham;  9,  Curtis  H.  S.  at  Fordham;  13,  H. 
S.  of  Commerce  at  Fordham ; 16,  St.  John’s  College  Prep,  at 
Fordham;  19,  Bryant  H.  S.  at  Fordham;  23,  Yonkers  H.  S. 
at  Fordham;  28,  St.  Peter’s  College  at  Fordham;  30,  Eastern 
District  H.  S.  at  Fordham ; May  4,  Stuyvesant  H.  S.  at  Ford- 
ham; 7,  Brooklyn  College  Prep,  at  Fordham;  11,  Hoboken  H.  S. 
at  Fordham;  14,  Jamaica  H.  S.  at  Fordham;  18,  Concordia  Col- 
lege at  Bronxville;  23,  Xavier  College  at  Fordham;  28,  Cathe- 
dral College  at  Fordham;  30,  (Decoration  Day,  A.  M. ) Nyack 
H.  S.  at  Nyack.  June  1,  Jamaica  H.  S.  at  Jamaica;  3,  Morris 
H.  S.  at  Fordham;  8,  open,  (game  pending)  ; 11,  Greenwich  H. 
S.  at  Greenwich. 

The  opening  game  of  the  season  was  played  on  April  2, 
and  the  “Prep.”  found  little  difficulty  in  downing  the  nine  rep- 
resenting Townsend  Harris  Hall.  The  score  was  5 to  o.  Larry 
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O’Rourke  and  John  Keelen  divided  the  twirling  honors,  and  gath- 
ered twelve  strike  outs  between  them. 


Score  by  innings : — R.  H.  E. 
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Batteries : For  Prep. — O’Rourke  and  Keelen  and  Lynch 
and  Viviano. 

For  T.  H.  H. — Rost  and  Sheridan. 


On  Tuesday,  April  5,  the  crack  De  Witt  High  School  team 
visited  Fordham,  and  after  an  interesting  struggle  the  “Prep.” 
became  the  winner  by  a score  of  6 to  3. 

The  game  was  close  until  the  eighth  inning,  when  the 
“Prep.”  batters  hammered  Spectorsky  for  three  runs. 

Keelen  and  O’Rourke  again  pitched  masterly  ball,  and  let 
the  heavy  hitting  Clintonians  down  with  three  hits. 

Score  by  innings : — R.  H.  E. 


D.  W.  C | o|  2 1 o|  o|  1 1 o|  o|  o|  o| — 3 3 6 

Prep | 1 1 o|  o|  o|  1 1 1 1 3|  o|  *| — 6 8 6 


Batteries : For  De  Witt  Clinton. — Spectorsky  and  Rior- 
dan.  For  Prep. — Keelen,  O’Rourke  and  Viviano. 

The  third  game  of  the  year  took  place  on  April  9,  and 
found  Curtis  H.  S.  as  the  victim. 

The  score  was  9 to  1. 

Keelen  and  O’Rourke  both  twirled  good  ball,  and  the  Staten 
Island  boys  were  allowed  only  four  hits,  while  the  Prep,  boys 
were  garnering  fourteen. 

Score  by  innings : — R.  H.  E. 


Curtis | o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  i| — 1 4 5 

Prep ~ | o|  oj  3|  oj  o|  4l  l\  i|  *|~ 9 H 2 

Batteries:  For  Curtis. — Solomon  and  Kanfenberg;  For 


Prep. — Keelen,  O’Rourke  and  Viviano. 

The  contest  on  April  13  with  High  School  of  Commerce 
Uirned  out  to  be  the  best  game  up  to  date.  The  visitors  had 
already  played  two  games  in  which  their  opponents  had  been 
unable  to  gather  a clean  hit,  and  they  came  to  Fordham  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  for  the  defeat  handed  to  them  three  years 
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ago,  which  was  the  last  meeting.  The  score  of  that  game  was 
16  to  i. 

Both  O’Rourke  and  Schacht,  the  opposing  boxmen,  twirled 
good  ball  and  honors  were  almost  even  between  them,  the  score 
being  2 to  2.  The  visitors  were  in  first  class  shape,  while  the 
Prep,  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  Captain  Lynch. 

Poor  coaching  at  third  base  saved  Commerce  from  defeat, 
and  at  another  time  a sensational  catch  in  deep  left  field  robbed 
Chapman  of  a sure  double,  and  a possible  triple. 

Campazzi  was  responsible  for  two  of  the  Prep’s  hits. 


Score  by  innings  : — 

R.  H.  E. 

H.  S.  of  C 

. . . I o|  l|  i)  o|  o|  o| 2 3 2 

Prep 

...  | o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  2 1 2 3 5 

Game  called  in  sixth  by  agreement. 

Batteries:  For  Commerce — Schacht  and  Schwarz;  For 
Prep. — O’Rourke  and  McDonough  and  Viviano. 


The  Prep  continued  its  clever  work,  and  on  April  16,  de- 
feated St.  John’s  College  Prep.,  of  Brooklyn,  by  the  score  of 
16  to  3. 

Keelen  was  in  the  box,  and  retired  fifteen  of  th  visitors 
on  strikes.  On  the  other  hand,  Mooney  of  St.  John’s  found  it 
hard  to  locate  the  plate,  and  issued  eleven  free  passes  to  the  wily 
Prep,  batters. 

McGovern  contributed  a sensational  one  hand  catch  in  cen- 
ter field. 

The  Brooklynites  were  outclassed  in  all  departments  of 
the  game  by  the  speedy  Prep,  lads,  who  stole  nine  bases,  besides 
working  the  hit  and  run  game  to  perfection. 


Score  by  innings  : — R.  H.  E. 

St.  John’s  Prep | 2|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  i|  o| — 363 

Prep | 4|  i|  o|  3I  i|  o|  i|  6|  *| — 16  9 1 

Batteries:  For  St.  John’s. — Mooney  and  Stark;  For 


Prep. — Keelen  and  Viviano. 


E.  A.  J.  Welstead,  (A.  B.)  To. 


jforfctmmensta 


WELL,  we’re  right  in  the  middle  of  the  baseball  season 
now,  and  I sincerely  trust  that  by  the  time  this  issue 
reaches  you  every  man  in  the  college  will  have  procured 
and  paid  for  his  1910  season  ticket.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  all  purchasing  the  tickets.  I have 
been  accused  of  “talking  too  much  about  money,’’  and  of  saying 
either  directly  or  indirectly  that  “College  spirit  means  giving 
money  to  the  Athletic  Association.”  I now  come  out  boldly 
and  declare,  with  all  the  force  and  vim  possible,  that  unless  you 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  some  personal  gratification  or  pleasure 
for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  your  Athletic  Association,  you 
have  not  as  yet  become  possessed  of  the  real  true  Fordham 
College  spirit.  It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  I must 
link  the  words  “College  Spirit”  and  “money”  in  all  my  articles, 
and,  believe  me,  I don’t  like  to  do  it,  BUT  until  we  “get  on  our 
feet”  and  are  in  a position  to  dictate  rather  than  be  dictated  to, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  exhorting  and  admonishing  you  all  to 
keep  before  your  mind’s  eye  the  thought  that  we  must  “make 
good”  financially  in  baseball  and  we  cannot  be  successful  unless 
we  all  work  together  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  money  and  time, 
self  gratification  and  enjoyment,  and  are  determined  that  we  shall 
not  cultivate  indifference  and  coolness,  but  rather  stir  up  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  everything  that  Fordham  is  undertaking. 

I am  indeed  sorry  that  Captain  Harry  White,  of  the  Track 
Team,  and  one  of  the  most  luminous  stars  of  our  Football  Team, 
has  withdrawn  from  College.  Harry  was,  and  is,  a man  whom 
everyone  felt  honored  to  know,  and  of  whom  it  could  always  be 
said  that  he  was  “White  in  name  and  white  in  nature.”  He  gave 
his  very  best  to  Fordham  in  Football,  and  his  name  will  long 
be  remembered  at  Fordham.  His  wonderful  game  against 
Princeton  last  year  stamped  him  as  the  peer  of  any  half  back  in 
the  college  world.  His  race  against  the  Holy  Cross  Relay  Team 
on  February  26,  last,  will  never  be  forgotten.  Coming  from 
behind  he  took  the  lead  and  held  it,  giving  a nice  advantage  to 
Walsh,  the  third  runner  on  our  Relay  Team.  To  relate,  even 
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briefly,  all  that  Harvey  did  for  “Fordham’s  Athletic  Advance- 
ment” would  take  up  entirely  too  much  space ; but  we,  who  know 
him,  realize  what  he  has  done  for  and  given  to  Fordham,  and 
from  way  down  deep  in  our  loyal  hearts  we  thank  him.  We  wish 
him  success  beyond  words  in  his  new  undertaking,  and  we  feel 
positive  that  he  will  succeed  even  beyond  our  fondest  expecta- 
tions. We  certainly  hope  that  he’ll  not  forget  us  entirely  but 
will  “run  over”  and  see  us  all  once  in  a vdiile  to  talk  over 
“old  times”  and  to  strengthen  the  numerous  friendships  begun 
here  at  Fordham.  All  kinds  of  luck  and  happiness,  Harry  old 
boy!  ! 

Of  course  it’s  none  of  our  business,  and  we  may  be 
accused  of  being  a trifle  officious  or  forward,  but  we’d  respect- 
fully ask  our  Baseball  Coach  why  he  is  always  “dressed  up” 
these  evenings,  and  why  he  sends  so  very,  very  many  expensive 
postal  cards  to  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  whenever  we  go  on  our 
trips?  There  must  necessarily  be  a reason,  and  since  we  all 
admire  and  look  up  to  John  F.,  we’d  like  him  to  just  tell  us  why! 
How  about  it  Giant ! ! 

Our  Own  “Pop”  Murray  has  left  us!  No  more  do  we  hear 
the  cheerful  voice  of  Adam  telling  of  his  “funny  experiences,” 
or  try  to  have  us  believe  some  wonderful  contrived  myth.  He 
is  now  playing  ball  with  the  Baltimore  E.  L.  Baseball  Club  and 
in  the  language  of  the  “Fan”  he  has  “made  good.”  Barred  from 
playing  with  the  Varsity  because  of  a Faculty  ruling  and  being 
unable  to  resist  the  call  of  the  great  National  Game,  he  decided 
to  quit  school  for  the  year  and  cast  his  lot  with  a league  team. 
We  all  met  him  in  Baltimore  when  we  played  there  in  the  South- 
ern trip,  and  he  jumped  right  into  favor  with  the  Baltimore 
Rooters  by  getting  a triple  and  a double  in  three  times  at  bat. 
Since  then  he  has  kept  up  his  good  work  and  it  seems  certain  that 
Manager  Dunn  will  retain  him.  We  certainly  wish  you  all 
success,  Jim,  and  trust  that  you  will  “lead  the  league”  in  every- 
thing for  1910!  ! 

Please,  Please,  Oh  you  Day  Scholars,  remember  that  we 
have  a Tobacco  Shop  in  First  Division  simply  crying  out  to  you 
for  your  patronage.  Here  is  one  way  in  which  you  can  show 
your  college  spirit,  help  the  Athletic  Association  and  please  your- 
selves, all  at  once.  A sort  of  3 in  1 effect.  So  don’t  let  the 
Tobacco  Shop  remain  neglected  and  forgotten  by  all  save  the 
ever  helpful  boarders. 
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Anybody  notice  the  new  Capillology  Club?  Well  we  have 
a new  club  right  here  at  Fordham.  F.  Sullivan  Geary  is  pres- 
ident, and  E.  Booker  Barrett,  ist  vice-president.  The  sign  of 
membership  is  a closely  cropped  head ! Somebody  declared 
that  the  object  of  the  “close  cut’’  was  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  combing  the  hair  before  the  morning  prayers  at  6.30  each 
day,  but  the  vice-president  declares  that  the  reason  for  having  the 
hair  cut  short  is  to  test  the  nerve  of  the  members  of  the  society. 
“For”  he  argues,  “any  man  who  has  the  ‘front’  to  get  his  head 
shaved  has  the  necessary  nerve  to  carry  out  to  the  letter,  the 
plans  of  the  society.”  We  do  not  know  the  purpose  of  the  society, 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  narrate  at  length  the  object  and  aims 
of  the  members;  but,  judging  by  the  appearances  of  those  whose 
names  appear  on  the  “society  roster,”  we  would  advise  all  to  do 
whatever  they  are  requested  to  do  by  any  “close  cropped”  in- 
dividual!! That’s  all ! Verbumsat! 

The  Freshman  Baseball  Team,  managed  by  “Kid”  Neary 
is  just  covering  itself  with  glory.  The  “Kid”  is  not  a playing 
manager,  but  he  directs  all  the  plays  from  the  bench.  He  has 
taught  the  men  one  great  lesson  in  baseball,  and  that  is  that  they 
must  score  in  the  first  inning,  and  so  “get  the  jump  on”  their 
opponents.  The  first  man  up  must  get  a base,  the  second  man  up 
must  sacrifice  and  the  third  man  must  knock  the  run  in.  No 
excuses  are  taken  by  Manager  Neary.  If  the  men  on  the  team 
cannot  accomplish  the  task  he  sets  before  them,  he  will  “fire” 
them  and  secure  men  who  can  do  as  they  are  told.  That’s  the 
way,  Pop,  make  them  do  as  you  say ! 

Counsellor  Brennan  was  up  to  the  Vermont  game,  it  being 
the  first  opportunity  he  has  had  in  a long  time  to  visit  Fordham 
and  renew  acquaintances  at  the  place  where  he  first  discovered 
his  celebrated  trunk  trick,  and  wrote  his  famous  detective  story 
“The  Derby  Mystery.”  Marco  seems  to  be  enjoying  life  and  the 
duties  and  cares  of  business  seem  to  rest  lightly  on  his  shoulders. 
It’s  a good  thing  that  they  do  rest  “lightly,”  else  John  would 
collapse  entirely!  Someone  said  that  he  had  secured  a position 
with  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  as  pipe  cleaner?  Is  there  any 
truth  in  this  rumor,  John,  old  boy?  Come  up  often  to  see  us, 
we  are  always  glad  to  welcome  you,  especially  after  you  have  had 
a “relapse”  from  the  “multiplicity  of  your  social  engagements!  !” 

As  was  predicted  in  last  month’s  issue,  Throgg’s  Neck 
Murphy  has  ceased  to  take  the  Coach  out  carriage  riding.  An 
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explanation  can  be  easily  obtained  by  looking  over  the  “line  up” 
of  any  of  the  games  played  by  Fordham  up  to  date.  You  will 
all  notice  that  Murph’s  name  is  conspicious  by  its  absence, 
hence  the  cessation  of  Throgg’s  Neck  hospitality.  Now,  Mr. 
Murphy,  my  dear  young  man,  you  should  realize  that  the  Coach 
cannot  possibly  allow  friendship,  or  even  bribery,  to  determine 
his  selections  for  the  team.  He  is  trying,  and  trying  valiantly, 
to  give  Fordham  a team  that  will  rank  second  to  none  in  the 
college  world,  and  just  because  you  can’t  “show  him”  that  you 
are  good  enough  for  the  team  don't  cease  to  take  him  out  for 
the  usual  drive  about  picturesque  Throgg’s  Neck  and  vicinity. 
Be  a man,  no  matter  what  may  befall,  and  try  to  shake  off  any 
mean  or  small  traits  that  you  may  possess.  Now  walk  home 
to  the  Neck  and  think  it  over!  ! Good  Bye,  Murph!  ! ! 

Big  Jim  McCarthy  and  Wm.  Joseph  Conway  are  practicing 
daily  for  their  first  vaudeville  appearance,  which  will  take  place 
this  summer.  As  yet  they  have  only  succeeded  in  mastering 
one  popular  song,  viz:  “Put  on  Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet,”  and 
they  seem  to  like  this  song  very  much,  judging  by  the  number 
of  times  they  persist  in  singing  it ! Now,  boys,  really  you 
know,  you  should  get  some  other  song  that  would  enable  you  to 
give  a greater  play  to  the  natural  talents  of  which  you  both 
seem  so  wonderfully  possessed,  you  know ! ! ! 

The  Baron  Sands  is  responsible  for  the  following  which, 
I think,  is  contained  in  Joe  Miller’s  Joke  Book.  I was  sitting 
beside  him  in  class  the  other  day,  and  was  filled  with  wonderment 
when  he  handed  me  a slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written  a jumble 
like  this : “Dot — Dash — ! Dot — Dash ! Dot — Dash !” 

“Well,”  I asked,  “What  must  I say?  What’s  the  idea  of  the 
‘Dot — Dash’  business?” 

“Oh,”  he  smiled  in  his  noble  manner,  “You  see,  my  dear 
fellow,  I always,  always,  always,  make  a dash  after  Dot!  ! !” 
Oh  me ! oh  my ! ! And  he  lives  to  tell  it ! ! 

“Poppa”  Geary  was  walking  up  Pelham  Avenue  the  other 
day  with  “Dutch”  Gargan  when  a party  of  mutes  from  St. 
Joseph’s  Institute  turned  the  corner  and  walked  toward  “the 
twain,”  the  while  they  (the  mutes)  carried  on  an  “animated”  con- 
versation ! “Poppa”  watched  the  finger  work  for  a moment  and 
then  turning  to  Francis,  called  out,  “Oh,  I know  what  they 
are,  they’re  the  deaf  and  dumb  mutes!”  Oh,  you  Baldy  head! 
Keep  your  hair  on,  if  taking  it  off  makes  you  light  headed!  ! 
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E.  Booker  Barrett  was  taken  to  New  Haven  to  play  right 
field  against  Yale  University.  Now  right  field  at  Yale  is  nothing, 
if  not  shady,  but  Booker,  having  read  and  reread  the  life  of 
Frank  Merriwell,  knew  that  it  was  proper  to  put  mud  under  the 
eyes,  and  thus  “deflect  the  rays  of  the  beating  sun  and  allow  the 
player  to  gaze  at  the  burning  orbit  without  blinking  or  ‘losing  the 
ball  in  the  sun.’  ” Therefore,  Booker  determined  to  take  no 
chances.  How  did  he  know  that  Yale  might  not  “switch”  the 
sun  around  so  that  the  rays  would  be  right  in  his  eyes!  He 
began  to  liberally  plaster  his  face  with  mud,  and  when  he  went 
out  on  the  field  he  looked  like  one  of  Cohan  and  Harris’  Minstrel 
Company.  And  he  didn’t  get  a chance  all  day,  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun  didn’t  get  within  one  hundred  yards  of  him!  ! Hello, 
Cap.,  tell  Scanlon  why  you  put  mud  under  your  optics ! ! 

Thomas  “Merkle”  McCabe  is  the  only  original,  untamed  and 
ferocious  Bug  in  captivity.  The  ball  team  was  to  leave  Grand 
Central  station  for  New  Haven  at  10:02  A.M.,  on  Saturday, 
April  16.  That’s  why  “Merkle”  went  up  to  Mount  Vernon  to 
meet  the  team,  and  after  allowing  several  trains  to  pass  him, 
rode  all  the  way  back  to  Grand  Central  and  then  came  up  to 
New  Haven  after  the  baggage  master  had  tagged  and  checked 
him  for  the  New  Haven  House. 

Say,  Tom,  with  a man  on  first,  if  the  batter  fouls  off,  is  it 
customary  for  the  batter  to  get  out  of  the  box  until  the  runner 
returns  to  first  or  not  ? Which  is  it,  Bone  ? 

At  last  we  have  received  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Stieb,  and  the 
committees  are  now  examining  the  manuscripts,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  ere  long  we  will  be  able  to  announce  to  the  world  the 
name  of  the  Real  Dean  of  the  Block.  The  only  mean  part  about 
Mr.  Stieb’s  manuscripts  is  the  fact  that  he  has  had  some  one 
write  them  for  him  in  Sanscrit,  and  how  he  expects  Jake, 
Harry  and  the  bootblack  (our  committee  of  investigation)  to 
make  any  headway  at  all  in  translating  his  proofs 
is  beyond  me  entirely.  No  wonder  you  took  such  an 
awfully  long  time  to  “come  through”  with  your  proofs.  You 
are  a very  wise  German  gentleman,  and  we  all  give  you  credit 
for  your  far-sightedness  (you  are  far-sighted,  are  you  not  Ger- 
many? Yes — you  are,  you  rogue,  else  why  wear  glasses  when 
you  butcher — I mean  shave  a person?)  But  we  must  inform 
you  that  the  Candy  Kid,  Joe  Russ,  can  read  Sanscrit,  and  he 
will  soon  discover  whether  your  proofs  are  valid  or  not ! ! Mr. 
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De  Groot  has  waited  patiently  to  hear  from  you.  He  told  me 
that  you  had  approached  him  with  an  offer  to  school  him  for  five 
years,  free  of  charge,  if  he’d  destroy  his  Dean  proofs;  but  he, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  looked  at  you  askance, 
and  while  he  ordered  you  from  his  restaurant,  told  you  that  you 
couldn’t  shave  “pussy,”  much  less  a distinguished  foreigner 
from  the  land  of  the  Dykes,  as  he  declares  he  is!  ! Oh,  Peter, 
can  it  be  that  you  would  resort  to  subterfuge  and  bribery  in 
order  to  hold  a position  which  rightfully  belongs  to  another! 
Don’t  be  like  Throgg’s  Neck  Murphy!  Be  honorable  and  above 
board  in  all  your  undertakings.  Ta!  Ta!  ! Peter  dear!  ! 

Please  remember:  i.  Your  season  tickets;  2,  West  Point 
trip;  3,  be  good. 

I’ll  bother  you  for  only  two  more  issues!  ! 

John  F.  White,  (A.  B.)  ’io. 


Crcljanges 

The  Pittsburg  College  Bulletin  is  a magazine  which  has 
a refreshing  air  of  liveliness  and  originality  about  it.  Inter- 
mingled with  the  many  interesting  and  instructive  essays,  which 
adorn  its  pages,  are  several  pieces  of  bright  and  graceful  verse. 
“A  Page  of  Newman’s  Prose  Done  Into  Verse”  occupies  the 
first  place  in  the  paper.  It  is  meritorious,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains a true  appreciation  of  the  style  of  the  great  Cardinal  prose 
writer,  and  shows  us  the  readiness  and  spontaneity  with  which 
his  singularly  perfect  and  exquisite  prose  lends  itself  to  verse. 
“The  Neo-Paganism  Professed  in  American  Universities”  is  an 
essay  which  is  written  in  a good  cause  by  a man  who  evidently 
has  made  a diligent  search  into  it  and  is  undoubtedly  familiar 
with  the  present  day  trend  of  our  big  Universities.  “The  Tide 
of  Life,”  a poem  adapted  from  the  Spanish,  is  a piece  of  verse 
with  a ring  to  it.  There  is  true  poetic  thought  poetically  ex- 
pressed in  every  line.  The  translation  is  exceptionally  well  done, 
and  the  work  of  the  author,  as  a whole,  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  “St.  Joseph,”  another  poem,  contains  a prayer  to  the 
patron  saint  of  the  family ; it  is  a very  pretty  little  piece  of  verse 
and  reads  with  refreshing  smoothness.  The  description  of 
“Fetish  Rites  and  Human  Sacrifices  Among  the  Native  Afri- 
cans” gives  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  author  in  weaving  a 
succinct,  vivid  and  rapid  narrative.  He  is  picturesque  without 
running  to  exaggeration,  and  his  evident  familiarity  with  the 
subject  of  his  theme  adds  new  fuel  to  the  fire  of  our  curiosity 
to  get  the  real  facts  regarding  it. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine, 
our  eye  is  caught  by  an  article  entitled,  “Southern  Literature 
Since  the  War,”  which  well  repays  careful  reading.  In  a style 
that  is  utterly  above  reproach,  the  author  gives  us  a short  and 
interesting  history  of  the  men  who  have  upheld  the  literary 
prestige  of  the  South  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
The  article  gives  every  evidence  of  wide  and  thoughtful  reading 
on  the  part  of  its  author,  and  how  he  could  have  omitted  the 
name  of  the  greatest  of  the  poets  of  the  new  South  is  utterly 
inexplicable.  Fr.  Tabb,  in  the  minds  of  most  literateurs,  is 
conceded  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  post-bellum  Southern  poets; 
few  of  them  dispute  his  claim  to  that  title,  while  no  one  who 
pretends  to  an  appreciation  of  literature  can  afford  to  omit  his 
name,  in  enumerating  the  contributors  to  Southern  literature 
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since  the  war.  The  rest  of  the  articles  in  this  magazine  are  all 
excellently  written,  the  numerous  essays  being  well  balanced  by 
many  choice  bits  of  verse. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  find  that  some  of  the  college  magazines 
still  adhere  to  the  old  custom  of  devoting  one  of  their  numbers 
at  the  Christmas  and  Easter  time,  wholly  to  subjects  which  re- 
flect the  spirit  of  the  season.  The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  is 
one  of  these.  Its  pages,  lavish  with  Easter  verse,  narratives, 
and  essays,  all  most  excellently  written,  give  one  a fund  of  keen 
intellectual  enjoyment.  The  three  sonnets  which  go  to  make  up 
“An  Easter  Trilogy”  contain  a wealth  of  exquisite  poetic  thought 
charmingly  expressed,  in  lines  of  perfect  and  smoothly  rounded 
verse.  “Death  and  Resurrection”  is  a clever  little  piece  of 
sketch  work  which  is  admirably  drawn.  “Easter  Time  in  South- 
ern Europe”  and  “Easter  Customs”  furnish  interesting  reading 
on  two  phases  of  the  Easter  time  which  are  not  universally 
known.  They  are  moreover  cleverly  written,  with  a choice  of 
diction  and  vivacity  of  style  which  is  superb. 

“A  National  Problem,”  an  essay  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
College  Student,  luminously  and  argumentatively  exposes  a 
crying  evil  which  has  spread  broad-cast  over  our  country.  The 
author’s  plea  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  its  incumbent 
evils  is  both  timely  and  warranted.  It  is  moreover  clothed  in 
an  excellency  of  diction  which  renders  it  delightfully  readable. 
We  wish  that  space  would  permit  us  to  transcribe  the  whole  of 
the  article  on  “College  Spirit.”  Though  no  subject,  perhaps,  has 
been  talked  of  more  and  less  practised  than  true  college  spirit, 
nevertheless  when  it  is  treated  in  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
author  treats  it,  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  much  real  good. 
Every  college  man  who  can  procure  a copy  of  the  College 
Student  should  read  this  article.  “Stung”  is  a short  story, 
the  plot  of  which  is  weak  and  gains  little  in  the  telling.  The 
story  is  original,  and  the  situations  which  are  created,  afford  the 
author  numerous  opportunities  which  he  fails  to  take  advantage 
of.  The  title  of  the  essay,  “Great  Work  of  Art  and  a Work  of 
Great  Art,”  awakens  our  interest  at  the  very  outset,  and  the 
pleasure  we  find  in  reading  the  essay,  fully  repays  the  time 
which  our  curiosity  compelled  us  to  put  upon  it.  The  one  poem 
which  graces  the  magazine,  a sonnet  to  “Lloyd  Mifflin,”  contains 
a humble  and  unpretending  thought,  which  is  full  of  sympathetic 
feeling,  sublimely  expressed. 

Harry  F.  X.  Hammer,  (A.B.)  To. 


3E>r.  jFltcb’0  lectures 


The  lectures  on  Tuberculosis  by  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  Pres- 
ident of  the  recent  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  were 
quite  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  oneof  the  greatest  living  fighters 
of  the  Great  White  Plague. 

In  his  lecture  he  discussed  the  sociological  problems  in- 
volved. In  outlining  the  antiquity  of  the  disease  he  pointed  out 
that  it  has  been  well  recognized  for  more  than  3,000  years,  and 
was  far  more  prevalent  among  the  ancients  than  it  is  to-day. 

This  prevalence  he  demonstrated  was  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  the  disease  was  contagious;  and  for  hundreds  of 
years  this  ignorance  permitted  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  vast  majority  of  deaths  can  be  traced  to 
its  ravages. 

The  first  recognition  of  its  contagious  character  was  by  the 
Spanish  some  200  years  ago,  and  the  working  of  the  drastic  laws 
which  they  introduced  at  the  time  form  an  interesting  page  in  the 
history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily  which  were  then 
under  the  Spanish  sceptre.  These  were  rigid  to  the  point  of 
cruelty;  isolating  the  sick  and  destroying  everything  with  which 
he  came  in  contact ; inflicting  penalties  so  severe  that  a breach  of 
this  seventeenth  century  Spanish  sanitary  code  meant  utter  ruin. 
The  results  however,  were  immediate,  and  within  fifty  years  in 
the  provinces  where  tubercle  had  been  pandemic  it  was  almost  un- 
known. Repeal  of  the  laws  brought  about  by  the  growth  of  the 
curious  error  that  they  had  been  wrong  in  their  ideas  of  con- 
tagion led  very  soon  to  the  old  condition  of  affairs. 

Later  efforts  were  made  to  prove  its  contagion  by  animal 
inoculation,  which  led  to  a division  of  opinion,  but  at  the  same 
time  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  work  of  Pasteur  and  of 
Koch,  which  illuminated  the  latter  decades  of  the  last  century. 
Koch’s  demonstration  showed  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  a 
vegetable  parasite  which  he  could  cultivate,  whose  life  history  he 
could  study  and  whose  growth  he  could  control  just  like  any 
other  plant. 
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The  lecturer  then  laid  much  stress  on  the  needless  fear  of  in- 
fection which  has  been  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  laity,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  unkindness  and  suffering  to  the 
afflicted.  This  fear  he  traced  to  the  fact  that  in  the  popular 
mind  ideas  of  infection  were  based  on  experience  of  such  diseases 
as  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever,  or  measels,  in  which  aerial  infection 
is  swift  and  sure  to  non-immunes. 

His  comparison  of  these  highly  infectious  exanthemata  to 
the  winged  and  uncontrollable  thistle  scattered  far  and  wide  by 
the  slightest  zephyr;  and  that  of  tubercle  to  the  fast-fixed  corn 
seed  buried  deep  in  the  spongy  cob  wrapped  in  its  dense,  many- 
layered, fibrous  envelope,  all  held  by  the  stout  stem  to  the  hard 
stalk  in  which  the  only  way  that  dissemination  could  take  place 
would  be  by  slow  decay  and  disintegration  of  these  firm  sup- 
porting structures,  was  a peculiarly  apt  illustration.  For  in 
tubercle  we  know  that  infection  can  only  be  conveyed  in  the 
moist,  germ-laden  sputum,  and  that  it  is  only  germ-laden  when 
destruction  of  tissue  is  going  on. 

The  recognition  of  this,  he  pointed  out,  narrows  the  field 
of  our  activities  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  advanced 
cases  of  the  pulmonary  disease.  On  this  the  lecturer  laid  the 
greatest  stress,  and  proved  his  point  by  numerous  interesting 
historical  references.  An  illuminating  comparison  he  drew  be- 
tween the  cities  of  London  and  Paris,  both  of  them  having  at 
the  same  time  the  equally  high  rate  of  75  per  cent  of  all  deaths 
due  to  tubercle. 

The  Parisians,  aiming  at  controlling  the  disease  in  its  early 
stages,  spent  their  millions  on  the  care  of  scrofulous  children  and 
paid  no  heed  to  the  advanced  cases,  with  the  result  that  to-day 
the  percentage  of  deaths  from  tubercle  remains  unchanged. 

In  London  sixty  years  ago,  with  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  caring  for  the  sick  poor  they  took  in  hand  the  segregation 
and  isolation  of  advanced  cases  with  the  astonishing  result  that 
to-day  London,  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  suffering  from  over-crowding  and  the  most  dire  pov- 
erty, enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  a lower  death  rate  from 
tubercle  than  any  other  large  city. 

Philadelphia,  thanks  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished lecturer,  is  rapidly  approaching  the  enviable  position  of 
London. 

This  is  full  of  promise  that  in  the  near  future  the  complete 
stamping  out  of  the  disease  will  be  effected  by  isolation  of  the 
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advanced  cases.  The  lecturer  views  this  with  such  certitude 
that  he  concluded  his  remarkably  interesting  discourse  with  the 
assurance  that  in  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  a case  of  tubercle 
at  a hospital  clinic  will  be  as  rare  as  a case  of  leprosy  is  today. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Flick,  turning  to  the  more  practical 
aspect  of  the  subject,  discussed  treatment.  He  opened  with  an 
eloquent  plea  for  exhaustive  and  accurate  case-taking,  showing 
how  absolutely  essential  in  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  above  all 
in  rational  therapy,  was  a carefully  written  record  of  the  pa- 
tient’s personal,  family  history  and  physical  condition.  His 
remarks,  coming  at  this  time  when  we  are  making  every  effort 
to  lead  the  way  in  medical  education  on  these  very  lines,  were  as 
encouraging  as  timely.  In  discussing  the  value  of  the  family 
history  the  Doctor  laid  stress  on  the  immunity  conferred  in  this 
disease  by  heredity.  This  doctrine,  not  usually  accepted,  he 
showed  to  be  strictly  true  in  theory  and  in  practice.  The  relative 
immunity  conferred  by  heredity  is  of  such  vast  consequence  in 
the  prospects  of  recovery  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  case  that 
the  observance  of  this  law,  as  explained  by  the  lecturer,  must 
bring  hope  to  the  patient  and  confidence  to  the  physician  in 
hundreds  of  cases  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  unfav- 
able  for  this  very  reason — a bad  family  history. 

In  discussing  the  method  of  physical  examination,  he  em- 
phasized very  clearly  the  time-worn  principle  of  systematic  and 
methodical  routine  in  conducting  the  work.  Almost  any  method 
is  good  so  long  as  it  is  orderly  in  its  arrangement  and  is 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  importance  of  making  careful  notes  of 
normal  as  well  as  abnormal  conditions  he  laid  great  stress  upon, 
and  very  forcibly  recalled  the  well  known  clinical  observation 
that  these  terms  are  merely  relative  and  must  of  necessity  be 
qualified  by  specific  limitations  to  be  of  real  value  as  permanent 
records. 

As  a preliminary  to  any  form  of  treatment  the  Doctor 
showed  that  the  patient’s  assimilative  capacity  must  first  be 
brought  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency,  attention  being 
paid  to  absorption,  secretion  and  excretion.  In  this  way  only,  he 
showed,  could  the  metabolic  processes  be  relied  upon  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  organism.  In  providing  a sufficiency  of 
oxygen  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  processes  he  laid  it  down  as 
a rule  that  expired  air  must  not  be  inspired.  To  attain  this  he 
contended,  and  appealed  very  forcibly  to  experience  in  support 
of  this  contention,  that  we  should  all  live  in  draughts,  since  no- 
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where  but  in  a draught  can  the  required  amount  of  pure  air  be 
obtained.  Milk,  he  cites,  is  the  ideal  food,  and  this  should  be 
taken  in  abundance — three  or  four  quarts  a day.  Forced  feed- 
ing and  over-feeding,  as  generally  understood,  he  condemns 
vigorously,  but  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  caloric  needs  of  the 
individual,  and  he  should  be  induced  to  take  enough  of  food  to 
provide  this  energy.  A good  average  diet,  the  Doctor  considers, 
is  one  square  meal  spread  over  the  day  together  with  three  quarts 
of  milk  and  six  eggs.  Milk,  he  reminds  us,  is  the  one  article  of 
diet  that  has  withstood  the  test  of  time,  having  come  down  to  us 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  as  the  ideal  food  of  the  consump- 
tive. The  lesson  he  imparted  so  eloquently  was,  briefly,  careful 
case-taking,  diet  and  fresh  air;  and  when  we  recall  the  world- 
wide renown  the  Doctor  has  earned  by  these  simple  methods  it 
must  be  apparent  that  his  success  is  due  to  his  forceful  personal- 
ity, compelling  his  patients  to  live  up  to  them.  If  he  reasons  with 
them  as  logically  and  as  eloquently  as  he  did  with  us,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  impress  them  with  the  confidence, 
strength  and  perseverance  required  for  their  ordeal. 


Is  IPtiJfeectton  3Just(fut)? 


THE  ever  increasing  opposition  on  the  part  of  some,  no  doubt 
well  meaning  people  against  vivisection  leads  me  to  take 
up  this  matter  from  an  entirely  unbiased  point  of  view 
in  order  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  benefits  have  been  derived  for 
mankind  from  animal  experimentation.  I shall  touch  but  lightly 
on  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  although  much  has  been  said 
against  vivisection  based  upon  the  religious  aspect  of  the  case. 

In  Genesis,  Chapter  XXII,  we  find  that  the  Lord  bade 
Abraham  desist  from  sacrificing  his  son  Isaac  and  to  substitute 
in  his  place  a ram,  which  the  Lord  had  provided.  This  would 
seem  to  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  the  Lord  considered  it  pre- 
ferable to  save  human  life  at  the  cost  of  animal  sacrifice.  Further 
investigation  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  tends  to  prove  that  all 
sacrifices  were  offered  up  to  God  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing 
Deity,  atoning  for  sins  committed,  propitiating  and  securing 
the  blessings  of  Heaven  for  coming  undertakings,  all  for  one 
purpose : For  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Thus  it  seems  clearly 
established  that  the  earliest  religion  did  not  make  exception  to 
the  destruction  of  animal  life  for  the  maintenance  and  benefit 
of  human  life. 

This  of  course  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  in- 
direct vivisection  and  indirect  benefits.  Coming  down  to  more  do- 
mestic relation  of  human  to  animal  life,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  entire  system  of  alimentation  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
destruction  of  animals  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Bringing  it  down 
to  medicine,  we  find  that  the  earliest  recognition  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  the  blood  contents  of  arteries  as  well  as  the  pul- 
monary circulation  was  recognized  by  Galen  in  13 1,  A.  D.,  after 
experimentation  on  animals. 

Harvey  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century  ascribes  the  success  of  his  work  and  observations  to 
animal  experimentation.  Reaumur’s  observations  on  digestion 
were  made  possible  only  by  animal  experimentation,  and  so  down 
to  modern  times  all  physiological  deductions  were  based  upon 
the  sacrifice  of  animal  life  for  the  study  of  human  functions. 
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Child  birth  fever,  that  dread  of  the  coming  mother,  wound 
fever,  more  deadly  than  the  combined  bullets  of  the  raging  battle 
both  have  lost  their  terrors,  owing  to  modern  antiseptics.  And 
modern  antiseptics  owe  the  recognition  of  their  importance  solely 
to  animal  experimentation.  Last  but  not  least  we  have  the 
antitoxin.  When  we  take  the  statistics  of  health  boards  and 
make  a few  comparisons  between  death  rates  of  to-day  and  those 
of  pre-anti-toxic  times  we  must  certainly  admit  that  there  is  a 
marked  reduction  due  without  a shadow  of  doubt  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  antitoxin.  Consider  the  sole  fact  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin  having  reduced  the  mortality  of  that  dread  disease  from 
75  per  cent,  to  less  than  2 per  cent,  and  the  boldest  scoffer  at 
serum  therapy  must  be  silenced.  And  no  one  can  deny  that 
serum  therapy  would  be  absolutely  impossible  without  vivisection 
and  animal  experimentation. 


Jacob  Diner,  (Med.)  ’13. 
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Conducted  by  Ursuline  Nuns 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 
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The  Loyola  School 
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Preparatory  Day 
School.  Thorough 
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mic Courses.  Classes 
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David  G.  Hearn,  S.  J. 

PRINCIPAL 


UCCESS  in  Housekeep- 
ing depends  on  system, 

Sjust  as  it  does  in  business. 
Therefore  let  every  house- 
keeper have  a good  scale. 

Our  system  of  weighing 
twice,  the  goods  supplied 
to  our  patrons,  insures 
accuracy;  but  that  you  may  verity 
our  charges,  we  send  all  the  trim- 
mings you  have  paid  for,  and  give 
an  itemized  bill  with  each  delivery. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  COMMISSIONS  TO 
ANY  ONE  ON  YOUR  PURCHASES 

fUCHARD  WEBBER 

Meat,  Poultry,  Fish , Vegetables,  Fruit 
!20th  Street  and  3rd  Aotnae,  iVe®  Yoik  Cihf 
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Most  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  D.  D.,  the  Fortieth 
Anniversary  of  His  Ordination 

ON  June  11th,  1870,  a young  graduate  of  the  American 
College  in  Rome  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the 
holy  priesthood.  Would  you  know  his  name?  It 
was  John  M.  Farley.  Years  have  rolled  by;  the  dark 
locks  have  changed  to  gray.  But  the  change  marks  more 
than  the  mere  passage  of  time.  It  tells  the  story  of  toil 
for  the  souls  he  loved.  Then,  too,  there  is  a dignity  about 
the  modest  mien  that  years  alone  cannot  bring.  It  sug- 
gests authority.  Yes,  he  does  wield  authority.  Though 
at  present  well  advanced  in  years,  yet  vigorous  in  body, 
keen  of  intellect,  resolute  in  action,  his  mind,  enriched  by 
study  continued  through  more  than  half  a century,  and 
widened  by  the  vast  experience  which  his  calling  afforded 
him,  Most  Reverend  John  M.  Farley,  Metropolitan  of  New 
York,  now  rules  the  largest  archdiocese  in  the  world. 

April  20th,  1842,  was  Archbishop  Farley’s  birthday. 
It  was  in  Ireland  that  he  first  saw  the  light.  America 
has  been  generous  to  Ireland,  but  Ireland  was  first  generous 
to  America.  It  will  require  more  than  an  occasional  con- 
tribution to  the  Irish  cause  to  pay  a tithe  of  the  debt  we  owe 
Ireland  for  the  Hugheses  and  Farleys,  who  as  priests  and 
as  bishops  have  served  the  church  in  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion. 

The  life  calendar  of  the  great  archbishop  is  brief 
enough.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  already  been  given. 
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His  college  studies  were  begun  at  St.  Macartan’s  college  in 
Ireland,  and  finished  at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
His  seminary  course  was  divided  between  St.  Joseph’s, 
Troy,  and  the  American  College,  Rome.  Immediately  after 
ordination  he  was  appointed  to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Staten 
Island.  In  1872  he  became  secretary  to  Cardinal  McClos- 
key ; in  1884  he  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Gabriel’s  Church,  and 
continued  in  this  position,  even  after  he  had  been  conse- 
crated bishop  and  appointed  auxiliary  to  the  archbishop  of 
New  York.  His  consecration  took  place  in  1895.  Mean- 
time in  1892  he  had  been  made  Domestic  Prelate  to  his 
Holiness,  Leo.  XIII.  In  1902,  after  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan,  the  pallium  of  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of 
New  York  was  conferred  upon  him. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  number  of  his  appointments,  nor 
by  mere  lapse  of  time,  that  we  measure  “the  rosary  of  his 
years.”  Our  standard  is  Work  Accomplished,  and  judged 
by  this  standard  he  must  ever  hold  a high  place  among  the 
illustrious  bishops  who  have  occupied  and  will  yet  occupy 
the  See  of  New  York. 

We  cannot  go  into  a minute  discussion  of  all  his  works. 
We  must  summarize.  His  general  management  of  the  arch- 
diocese, as  far  as  a layman  can  judge,  is  perfect.  But 
while  not  neglecting  the  general  demands  of  the  arch- 
diocese, he  has  given  a special  character  to  his  administra- 
tion by  his  devotion  to  a particular  interest — Catholic 
education.  It  is  by  his  labor  in  this  field  that  he  will  be 
best  remembered. 

Cathedral  College  stands  as  a monument  of  his  zeal 
for  the  proper  training  of  the  diocesan  clergy  from  their 
earliest  years.  The  Parochial  School  system,  the  bulwark  of 
Catholicism  among  the  laity,  he  has  extended  until  every 
parish  which  is  sufficiently  concentrated,  is  provided  with 
a school  for  the  education  of  its  children.  What  is  still 
more  to  his  credit,  these  schools  are  required  by  him  to 
maintain  a high  standard.  And  they  succeed.  Examina- 
tions show  that  children  of  the  parochial  schools  surpass 
their  rivals  in  the  corresponding  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  The  education  which  the  children  receive  in  these 
schools  is  solid  and  practical.  It  is  what  the  times  demand. 
And  commercial  New  York  shows  its  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  in  the  parochial  schools  by  anxiously  seeking  to 
secure  the  graduates  of  these  schools  for  work  in  its  offices. 
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The  successful  management  of  a great  archdiocese 
requires  true  greatness  of  mind.  The  present  archbishop, 
successful  in  every  department,  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  age,  devotes  special  attention  to 
the  parochial  school,  the  nursery  of  the  future  church  in 
America.  In  this  he  shows  his  wisdom.  There  is  noth- 
ing loud  about  such  work  as  this.  It  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  trumpet  blast  of  newspaper  talk.  It  is  a silent 
work.  But  it  has  the  elements  of  permanency  and  power. 
Future  ages  will  bless  his  name;  and  the  Catholic  Church 
of  New  York,  in  the  centuries  yet  to  come,  intelligent, 
moral,  strong  in  numbers  and  in  faith,  will  point  back  to 
Archbishop  Farley  as  one  of  the  great  contributors  to  its 
strength.  New  York  has  reason  to  be  proud  qf  its  arch- 
bishop, and  for  its  own  prosperity  as  well  as  for  his  happi- 
ness, to  pledge  him  “ad  multos  annos.” 

About  three  months  ago  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Fordham  University  at  their  annual  banquet,  presented 
Archbishop  Farley  with  a gold  cross.  These  men,  many 
of  them  leaders  in  the  public  activities  of  city  and  state, 
who  knew  the  archbishop  as  a boy  at  Fordham,  were  glad 
to  pay  a tribute  of  love  and  loyalty  to  their  quondam  com- 
panion, now  their  ruler.  But  he  did  not  come  among  them 
as  a ruler.  He  came  as  a fellow  alumnus,  to  meet  upon  terms 
of  easy  familiarity,  the  friends  of  earlier  years. 

The  University  of  which  His  Grace  is  an  alumnus 
delights  to  pay  him  a slight  tribute  on  this,  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  holy  priesthood.  He 
was  a Fordham  boy  once.  A Fordham  boy  writes  this 
to  express  his  pride  in  the  distinguished  alumnus  who  has 
brought  glory  to  his  Alma  Mater. 


William  J.  Keakney,  (A.  B.)  ’ll. 


A Study  in  Spectrum  Shades 

IF  Merton  hadn’t  gone  canoeing  he  would  have  avoided 
swimming  ashore;  and  if  he  hadn’t  played  billiards 
before  going  canoeing,  the  chances  are  that  solicitous 
friends  wouldn’t  have  discovered  him  drinking  “blood” 
behind  iron  bars. 

That’s  looking  at  matters  under  the  aspect  of  cause 
and  effect.  Chronologically  regarded,  they  become  some- 
what more  comprehensible. 

Jack  Merton  was  the  “college  boy”  of  the  university; 
his  suits  voiced  the  fact ; his  shirts  bespoke  it ; his  ties  pro- 
claimed it;  and  his  hosiery  rah-rah-ed  it  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other.  His  garb  itself  was  undoubtedly 
“fast.”  But  were  its  colors  fast?  Alas!  they  could  hardly 
be  called  so.  Strangely  and  unfortunately,  Merton’s  eye 
and  mind  were  aesthetic  rather  than  practical.  Perceiving 
only  the  beautiful  hues  and  tones  that  shone  forth  from 
a prospective  purchase  of  haberdashery,  he  seemed  imper- 
vious to  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  merits  of  the  dye- 
stuffs by  which  these  lovely  tints  were  produced.  Conse- 
quently he  was  the  best  customer  and  easy  mark  of  every 
Gent’s  Furnisher  in  town,  and  all  the  laundryman’s  tender 
care  couldn’t  render  his  colored  garments  fit  for  a second 
wearing. 

His  flashy  raiment  was  the  talk  of  the  school,  and  his 
weekly  purchases  at  the  haberdasher’s  were  a source  of 
wonderment  and  the  subject  of  many  a jest  among  his  fel- 
lows. Ed.  Sheldon,  who  was  an  automobile  enthusiast,  refer- 
red to  Merton’s  attirement  as  “air-cooled”  (the  manufac- 
turers of  Sheldon’s  machine  termed  it  “waterless”),  imply- 
ing that  in  its  construction  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
use  of  water.  Sheldon,  however,  took  excellent  care  not 
to  communicate  this  or  like  remark  to  Merton,  and  never 
spoke  of  him,  to  his  face,  as  the  “Human  Spectroscope.”  In 
view  of  this  forebearance,  and  of  the  further  fact  that 
Merton  was  really  a good  sort,  the  two  enjoyed  a warm 
mutual  friendship. 
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Brown’s  billiard  academy  was  usually  crowded.  On 
the  day  of  which  I speak  it  was  unusually  crowded.  Sheldon 
suddenly  broke  off  his  game  with  Merton  by  announcing 
that  he  had  just  five  minutes  in  which  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment half  a mile  off.  Merton  grabbed  a coat  from  the  rack 
between  their  table  and  the  next,  and  hurried  out  with  his 
friend.  He  saw  him  safely  on  board  a trolley.  Then,  after 
a short  pause  of  indecision,  he  began  to  wander  aimlessly 
along  a road  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

Wasn’t  it  a perfect  afternoon?  The  morning’s  shower 
had  laid  the  dust  of  the  road.  The  freshened  trees  cast 
their  grateful  shadows  across  it.  Everywhere  birds  sang 
of  the  greenness  of  the  leaves  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
And  over  all  the  sunlight  cast  a mellowing  glow.  How 
perfectly  Merton’s  emerald  hose  and  green-striped  shirt- 
waist harmonized  with  the  grassy  slopes  that  lined  the 
road!  How  like  to  yonder  bed  of  pansies  was  his  many- 
hued  cravat!  He  ambled  leisurely  along,  possessed  by  a 
deep  feeling  of  peace  and  contentment.  Far  down  the  road 
the  limpid  waters  of  the  river  formed  a pleasing  back- 
ground for  the  red  shingles  of  the  boat-house.  What  a 
day  for  a quiet  paddle  up  the  stream!  Merton  quickened 
his  steps,  and  was  soon  pushing  off  from  the  float  in  his 
canoe. 

# # * 

“Aborigino”  was  the  magnet  which  drew  the  younger 
generation  to  Cheyenne  Charlie’s  Big  Show.  Unlike  the 
generality  of  magnets,  “Aborigino”  did  not  receive  his 
charge  by  wrapping  electrified  wires  around  himself ; but, 
conversely,  by  “wrapping  himself  around”  numerous 
drinks  of  Jersey,  or  other  liquid,  lightning.  Not  seldom 
and  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  did  “Aborigino”  recharge 
himself,  and  consequently  he  was  just  as  seldom  to  be  found 
when  the  show  opened  its  doors  to  his  youthful  admirers. 
His  habitual  course  of  action  was  to  allow  himself  to  be 
decked  with  the  hideous  war  paint  that  made  him  so  beloved 
of  the  children,  and  then  to  make  his  escape  to  some  nearby 
tavern,  whence  he  would  wander  aimlessly  about  the  coun- 
try until  found  by  some  of  the  show’s  more  reliable 
employees. 

Cheyenne  Charlie’s  amusement  enterprise  was  a typ- 
ical one-ring  circus  and  Wild  West,  with  the  customary 
addenda  of  side-shows.  At  the  entrance  to  the  most  promi- 
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nent  of  these  a red-faced  man  with  a punctiliously-curled 
mustache  raved,  substantially,  as  follows: 

“Oh,  Oh!  Oh-h-h-h-h!!  Well,  well,  well!  ’Ere  ’e  is! 
Aborigino,  the  Wild  Man ! ! He  lives ! He  moves ! He  eats 
r-r-r-raw  meat  an  ’ ’e  dr-r-inks  blo-o-o-o-d ! ! ! He  neither 
walks  nor  talks  but  ’e  craw-aw-aw-awls ! ! Only  a nickel, 
five  cents,  half  a dime,  the  twentieth  part  of  a dollar ! An’ 
y’  ’aven’t  seen  ’im  yet?  Well,  well,  well,  well,  well!!” 

This  discourse,  when  properly  translated,  generally 
“got”  the  crowds  of  any  town.  At  the  show’s  present  sta- 
tion it  was  heralded  with  cheers.  For  Cheyenne  Charlie’s 
Big  Show  was  encamped  in  a college  town,  where  amuse- 
ment such  as  a circus  afforded  was  scarce  indeed.  The 
tents  were  pitched,  the  rings  laid  off  and  covered  with  saw- 
dust, and  everything  was  apparently  in  readiness  for  the 
opening  night.  “Aborigino”  had  been  freshly  decorated 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  left  in  the  care  of  the  property 
man.  As  the  side-shows  were  to  open  at  six  o ’clock,  and  it 
was  already  within  fifteen  minutes  of  that  hour,  the  red 
faced  man  had  mounted  his  platform,  his  lips  ready-set  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  magic  words  “Well,  well,  well!” 
which  would  be  a signal  to  the  adolescent  ones  that  the 
“Wild  Man”  was  ready  to  entertain  them.  But,  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  all  concerned,  it  was  suddenly  discovered 
that  “Aborigino”  was  (to  use  a favorite  “bull”  of 
O’Leary,  the  elephant  trainer),  to  be  found  among  the  miss- 
ing. The  property  man  was  interviewed,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  been  called  away  for  a few  minutes,  during  which 
time  “Aborigino”  made  his  escape.  A further  inquiry 
was  made,  and  it  was  ascertained  from  outside  sources  that 
the  “Wild  Man”  had  been  last  seen  in  a neighboring  billiard 
parlor.  A search  party  was  detailed,  and  the  hunt,  begin- 
ning at  that  resort,  gradually  took  its  way  toward  the 
river.  The  evening  was  a perfect  one,  but  nothing  in  the 
landscape  harmonized  with  the  shirts  and  socks  of  the 
searchers. 

# * * 

“Well,  of  all  the  boob  tricks!”  exclaimed  Merton  in 
disgust,  when  at  length  he  succeeded  in  swimming  ashore 
with  his  capsized  canoe.  “Been  canoeing  seven  years  or 
more,  and  then  to  go  over,  on  a windless  day,  and  the  water 
as  smooth  as  glass!” 

At  a loss  for  further  words  or  thought,  he  sat  down 
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on  a log  and  tried  to  summon  up  an  idea.  Not  a soul  was 
near.  Not  a — yes,  there  was  somebody  hurrying  toward 
him,  far  up  the  railroad  which  paralleled  the  stream.  A 
tramp,  no  doubt.  Ah!  An  idea!  Merton  reached  quickly 
into  his  inside  coat  pocket.  Good!  It  was  there.  The 
oblong  bit  of  cardboard  which  would  admit  him  to  the  big 
prizefight  that  evening  was  safe.  He  could  feel  its  shape 
and  size,  and  would  not  take  it  out  for  fear  of  crushing  it 
in  its  present  water-soaked  condition. 

The  man  on  the  railroad  had  drawn  near,  and,  observ- 
ing the  inverted  canoe  and  its  bedraggled  owner,  was  leav- 
ing the  tracks  and  making  his  way  toward  the  river  and 
the  shipwrecked  one. 

“ Wliats-a-matter?”  he  asked  cheerily.  “Overturn1?” 

“No”;  growled  Merton,  “just  been  christening  the 
canoe  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Hardshells.” 

“Oh,  come  now,”  said  the  man,  “don’t  get  sore.  Take 
a nip  of  this,”  producing  a flask,  “to  keep  the  cold  out, 
and  get  those  wet  clothes  off.  You  can  hang  ’em  on  the 
bushes  an’  they’ll  dry  in  no  time.  You  needn’t  be  afraid 
of  anybody  seeing  you.  Nobody  ever  comes  along  here 
exceptin’  me  an’  the  hoboes.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Merton,  returning  the  flask.  “You’ll 
have  to  excuse  my  seeming  gruffness.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  returned  the  man.  “And  now 
I’ll  have  to  hustle  along.  I’m  a trackwalker  on  this  road, 
an’  I’ve  got  a lot  of  ground  to  cover  between  now  an’  seven 
o’clock.  So  long.” 

“So  long,”  said  Merton,  as  he  began  to  disrobe. 

“Suffering  buns!”  he  ejaculated,  after  a few  moments. 
“Now  I know  why  my  duds  never  survived  a laundering. 
I’m  a fine  looking  specimen  of  savage  man.  I’ve  got  ‘Bosco’ 
skinned  forty  ways.” 

And  he  gazed  ruefully  at  the  green  stripes  and  flowery 
designs  on  his  expansive  chest,  and  the  white  polka  dots 
which  bedecked  his  emerald  ankles.  Down  the  railroad  the 
trackwalker  was  disappearing  into  a cut.  But  who  were 
those  three  fellows  hurrying  out  of  the  cut,  looking  first  up 
the  hill,  and  then  toward  the  river,  and  gesticulating  excit- 
edly the  while? 

“Gee,  I’m  glad  that  ticket’s  safe,”  thought  Merton. 

The  perturbed  ones  were  drawing  nearer.  Evidently 
they  were  looking  for  someone. 
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“I’ll  never  get  to  that  fight,”  moaned  Merton.  “Will 
those  pesky  duds  ever  dry?” 

One  of  the  three  on  the  tracks  has  spied  the  unfortunate 
canoeist,  and  beckoning  to  his  companions  to  follow,  he 
quickly  made  his  way  to  Merton ’s  drying  parlor. 

“Here  he  is,”  he  cried  to  his  comrades.  “A  nice 
chase  you’ve  led  us.”  Whereat  he  grabbed  Merton  roughly 
by  the  shoulder. 

“Wliat’s  the  meaning  of  this?”  protested  the  latter. 
“What  do  you  think  I am;  an  escaped  convict?” 

“That’ll  do,”  snorted  the  other,  as  his  associates 
arrived  on  the  scene.  “Back  to  the  cage  for  yours.  They’re 
holdin’  up  the  show  for  you.  Bill,”  he  cried  to  one  of  the 
others,  “You  launch  that  canoe  an’  paddle  it  back  to  the 
boat-house  near  town.  He’s  probably  stolen  it  from  there.” 
He  dragged  Merton  from  his  seat.  “Well,  you  are  a Wild 
Man,  all  right,  all  right.” 

‘ ‘ A wild  man ! ’ ’ echoed  Merton.  ‘ ‘ What  do  you  mean  ? 

Are  you  sure  you  haven ’t  made  a mistake  ? ’ ’ 

“Look  in  his  inside  pocket,”  suggested  the  other  man 
(“Bill”  had  disappeared  down  the  stream  with  Merton’s 
canoe).  “Look  and  see  if  he  hasn’t  got  that  identification 
card.  But,”  he  added,  “he  doesn’t  need  any  card  to 
identify  him  with  that  war  paint  on.  ’ ’ 

“You  look,”  commanded  Merton’s  captor.  The  other 
picked  Merton’s  coat  up  from  the  bush  where  it  hung,  and 
after  a short  search,  produced  an  oblong  bit  of  pasteboard. 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing,”  cried  Merton  hopefully.  “That’s 
only  a ticket  to  a prize-fight  to-night.” 

“Prize-fight  me  grandmother!”  sneered  the  holder  of 
the  cardboard.  “Read  that.” 

Merton’s  jaw  dropped  as  he  read:  “I  am  Aborigino, 
the  Wild  Man,  perfectly  harmless.  Finder  will  please 
return  me  to  Cheyenne  Charlie’s  Big  Show.” 

“An’  just  take  a whiff  of  his  breath,”  put  in  the  captor. 
“It’s  a regular  distillery;  another  proof  of  his  identity. 
Come  on,  now.  The  kids  are  waiting  to  see  you  drink 
blood.” 

“Drink  blood!”  exclaimed  Merton,  in  horror.  “Oh, 
this  is  awful.” 

Without  further  words  his  captors  roughly  assisted 
him  in  donning  his  now  dry  clothes,  and  hustled  him  across 
the  hills  and  back  to  town. 
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“By  Jove/’  thought  Merton,  “I  have  it  now.  I took 

the  wrong  coat  off  the  rack  in  the  billiard  room.” 

# # * 

“Aborigino”  steadied  himself  on  the  railing  before  his 
cage,  and  sadly  surveyed  what  appeared  to  be  his  reflection 
within. 

“Great  Scott,”  he  wailed  aloud,  addressing  no  one  in 
particular,  “I’ve  wandered  off  once  too  often,  and  now  I’ve 
lost  my  job.  Gee,  but  that  was  a great  bout ! I wonder  who 
put  that  ticket  in  my  pocket.” 

“I  did,”  volunteered  Merton,  as  he  took  a drink  of 
“blood.” 

It  was  growing  quite  late,  and  the  coterie  of  children 
had  given  place  to  a crowd  of  college  students. 

“I  say,  Sheldon,”  appealed  Merton,  spying  his  friend 
through  the  bars,  “Can’t  you  get  me  out  of  this  all-fired 
mess?” 

“Well,  I’ll  he — ” Sheldon  cut  himself  short,  and  exe- 
cuted certain  terpsichorean  antics  indicative  of  high  glee. 

“Shut  up,  you  dope!”  hissed  “Aborigino’s”  keeper 
from  a door  at  the  rear  of  the  cage.  “Wake  up,  an’  eat 
some  of  that  rare  beef!” 

Sheldon  turned  toward  the  cage  again,  and  meeting 
Merton’s  appealing  glance,  stopped  smiling  and  went  to  seek 
out  the  proprietor  of  the  show.  He  knew  it  would  be  no 
use  to  try  and  convince  the  showman  of  his  supposed  ‘ ‘ Wild 
Man’s”  true  identity,  so  he  adopted  another  line  of  action. 

“See  here,”  he  said,  when  he  had  found  Cheyenne 
Charlie.  “A  few  of  us  fellows  have  taken  quite  a fancy 
to  your  ‘Wild  Man,’  and  would  like  to  take  him  up  to  the 
‘Frat’  House  with  us  for  use  in  some  initiations  we’re  hav- 
ing to-night.  How  about  it?”  And  he  slipped  a liberal 
banknote  into  the  other’s  hand. 

“It’s  a go,”  said  Charlie,  pocketing  the  hill  with  satis- 
faction. “Tie  the  can  to  that!”  he  bawled  at  the  red- 
faced barker.  “No  more  ‘ Wild  Man ’ exhibition  to-night ! ’ ’ 

* * * 

At  length  the  late  prisoner  joined  his  rescuer  on  the 
street. 

“Now,  how  the — ” began  Sheldon. 

“I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  later,”  broke  in  Merton.  “And 
now,  if  you’ll  be  so  good  as  to  accompany  me,  I’m  going 
down  to  the  square  to  buy  some  white  shirts  and  black  socks 
and  neckties.  ’ ’ 


Joseph  E.  Larkins,  (A.  B.)  ’ll. 
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TO  delineate  the  character  of  Brutus  is  no  small  task; 
since,  besides  being  one  of  Shakespeare’s  greatest 
characters,  he  is  probably  “the  noblest  of  them 
all.”  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  Brutus  was  great  inasmuch 
as  he  was  noble ; was  great  not  in  intellect,  but  in  soul ; and 
we  may  even  attribute  his  downfall  to  his  nobility,  for  it 
was  this  very  nobility  and  honesty  of  character  which  led 
him  to  judge  others  by  himself.  Cassius  recognized  this 
guilelessness  in  him  and  (to  quote  an  admirable  commen- 
tary) “layed  the  egg  of  conspiracy,  warmed  with  such  a 
wrappage  of  instigation,  that  he  felt  certain  it  would  be 
hatched.”  And  thus  we  behold  Cassius,  at  the  outset  of 
the  action  of  the  drama,  playing  upon  Brutus’  most  sus- 
ceptible weakness,  his  ultra-patriotic  sense,  and  appealing 
to  his  ideas  of  a Roman  citizen ’s  duty.  He  craftily  realized 
that  Brutus,  when  thus  appealed  to,  would  never  swerve 
from  the  path  of  his  supposed  duty,  even  though  that  path 
led  to  the  destruction  of  Caesar,  who  was  his  dear  friend. 

Brutus  then  was  led  into  the  conspiracy,  not  on  account 
of  his  brains,  but  because  of  his  nobility.  The  other  con- 
spirators, having  a shrewd  concept  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all  Rome,  knew  that  his  participation 
in  the  conspiracy  would  lend  color  to  it.  They  themselves 
were  notorious  in  their  animosity  to  Caesar,  and  if  the  lat- 
ter were  the  victim  of  their  conspiracy,  the  people  would 
immediately  know  that  Caesar  did  not  “bleed  for  justice 
sake.”  Therefore  Cinna,  in  Act  I.,  Scene  III.,  says: 

“0  Cassius!  if  you  could  but  win 
The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party,”— etc. 

And  again  in  the  same  scene  Casca  gives  the  real 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  Brutus  ’ moral  support. 

“0,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people’s  hearts! 

And  that  which  would  appear  offense  in  us, 

His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 

Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness.” 
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And  so  Brutus  enters  the  conspiracy,  deluded  by  the 
repugnant  picture  which  Cassius  paints  of  a tyrannical 
kingdom  (a  hateful  word  to  Romans)  under  Caesar,  and 
blinded  by  the  idea  that  the  conspirators  plotted  the  death 
of  Caesar  “in  a general  honest  thought  and  common  good 
to  all.”  Thus  here,  while  we  see  the  noble,  we  also  see 
the  susceptible  and  the  impractical  Brutus.  For  Caesar, 
up  to  this  time  had  done  no  harm,  and  it  was  only  from 
the  fear  of  what  harm  he  might  do,  that  Brutus,  his  friend, 
entered  the  conspiracy  against  him.  Brutus  the  theorist 
says  in  Act  the  Second: 

“He  would  be  crowned: 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there’s  the  ques- 
tion  

The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power ; and,  to  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 
I have  not  known  when  his  affections  swayed 
More  than  his  reason.  But  ’tis  a common  proof, 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition’s  ladder, 

Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face; 

But,  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend ; so  Caesar  may : 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent 

And  therefore  think  him  as  a serpent’s  egg, 

Which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischie- 
vous ; 

And  kill  him  in  the  shell.” 

Contrast  this  speech,  redundant  in  theory,  with  the 
practical  Cassius,  who  says  in  Act  I.,  Scene  II. : 

“Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble;  yet,  I see, 

Thy  honorable  metal  may  be  wrought 

From  that  it  is  disposed 

Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard,  but  he  loves  Brutus : 

If  I were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 

He  should  not  humor  me.  ’ ’ 

The  contrast  marked  in  these  two  speeches  is  one  which 
I think  Shakespeare  intended  to  be  palpable  throughout 
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the  play.  In  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances  we  find 
Cassius  practical  and  conscienceless,  while  Brutus  is  always 
the  theorist  and  idealist. 

Cassius  is  ever  practical.  He  shows  that  he  is  a states- 
man of  no  mean  ability,  and  a man  of  extraordinary  shrewd- 
ness, when  discussing  the  victims  of  the  conspiracy,  he  says : 

“I  think  it  is  not  meet, 

Mark  Antony,  so  well  beloved  of  Caesar, 

Should  outlive  Caesar : we  shall  find  of  him 
A shrewd  contriver.” 

This  is  the  first  of  Cassius’  many  prophetic  objections 
which  Brutus,  through  sheer  obstinacy,  overruled.  He  an- 
swers in  this  way, 

“Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius  Cassius, 

To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs, 

Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards ; 

For  Antony  is  but  a limb  of  Caesar.” 

And  thus  it  appears  that  Brutus’  participation  in  the 
conspiracy  had  its  disadvantages,  for  if  in  this  instance, 
Cassius  had  his  way,  Rome  would  have  remained  a republic, 
for  some  time  at  least,  and  the  play  of  “Julius  Caesar”  as 
we  now  have  it,  would  never  have  been  written,  and  Mark 
Antony  would  never  have  been  dramatically  eulogized  in 
Shakespeare’s  play  nor  rhetorically  blackguarded  in 
Cicero’s  speech. 

In  the  second  act,  we  see  another  phase  of  Brutus’  char- 
acter in  the  love  which  he  has  for  Portia,  his  wife,  whom  he 
honors  because  she  is  the  daughter  of  Cato,  whom  he  loves 
because  she  is  the  wife  of  Brutus.  True,  he  did  not  reveal 
the  dire  secret  of  the  conspiracy  to  Portia,  but  this  to  my 
mind,  did  not  show  a lack  of  confidence  in  her,  but  rather 
an  earnest  wish  not  to  worry  her.  Campbell  best  expresses 
the  love  of  the  couple  when  he  says,  “For  the  picture  of 
that  wedded  pair,  at  once  august  and  tender,  human  nature 
and  the  dignity  of  conjugal  faith  are  indebted.” 

Brutus’  nobility  is  shown  again  by  the  magnanimity 
with  which  he  receives  Antony  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
while  Cassius,  ever  practical,  asks  Antony  what  compact  he 
intends  to  make  with  them.  Antony  evasively  answers 
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that  he  took  their  hands,  and  that  he  loves  them  all  upon 
the  hope  that  they  shall  show  reasons  why  and  wherein  Cae- 
sar was  dangerous,  whereupon  Brutus  confidently  and  cour- 
teously replies : 

“Or  else  were  this  a savage  spectacle: 

Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 

You  should  be  satisfied.” 

So  saying,  Brutus  gave  Antony  permission  to  deliver 
the  funeral  oration  over  Caesar’s  body,  much  against  the 
will  of  the  crafty  and  foreseeing  Cassius ; who,  not  satisfied 
with  the  fact  that  Brutus  is  to  speak  first  said,  “I  know  not 
what  may  fall,  I like  it  not.”  Brutus’  speech  in  the  Forum 
shows  him  forth  as  a philosopher  of  the  Stoic  School. 
Unlike  Antony,  no  fair  flowers  of  eloquence  adorn  the  web 
of  rhetoric  which  he  weaves.  His  plain,  slow  loom  produces 
only  the  dull  weak  weeds  of  reason ; alas ! How  soon  will 
they  be  torn  to  shreds  by  the  storm  of  eloquence ! Let  me 
quote : “Not  that  I loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I loved  Rome 
more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living  and  die  all 
slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were  dead  to  live  all  free  men? 
As  Caesar  loved  me,  I weep  for  him;  as  he  was  fortunate, 
I rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was  valiant,  I honor  him;  but,  as  he 
was  ambitious,  I slew  him.”  When  he  had  finished  he 
graciously  begged  all  to  remain  to  hear  the  oration  which 
was  to  he  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

You  could  make  a fool  of  Brutus,  hut  not  a grafter  nor 
an  extortionist.  In  Act  IV.,  he  shows  the  possession  of  a 
quality  which  is  fast  becoming  an  unknown  quantity,  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  Irishism) — namely,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  poor.  He  says  in  part : 

“By  heaven  I had  rather  coin  my  heart 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection.  ’ ’ 

To  return  to  the  contrast  between  the  leaders,  Brutus 
and  Cassius, — in  Act.  IV.,  Scene  III.,  during  the  discussion 
of  the  plans  for  battle,  when  Brutus  suggests  going  to 
Philippi  to  meet  the  enemy,  Cassius  objects,  saying: 
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1 1 ’Tis  better  that  the  enemy  meet  us 

So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers 

Doing  himself  offense ; whilst  we,  lying  still, 

Are  full  of  rest,  defense,  and  nimbleness.  ’ ’ 

Again  was  Cassius  overruled  by  the  headstrong  Brutus, 
and  again  was  Cassius  right;  for  Octavius  in  the  beginnng 
of  Act  V.  says: 

“Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered. 

You  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down, 

It  proves  not  so ; their  battles  are  at  hand ; 

They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here, 

Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them.” 

The  spectator  can  see  the  end  fast  approaching  when 
Brutus’  human  nature  begins  to  get  the  better  of  his  phil- 
osophy, which  condemns  suicide.  Cassius  asks  in  the  first 
scene  of  Act  V. : 

“Then,  if  we  lose  the  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Through  the  streets  of  Borne?” 

Brutus  suddenly  feeling  a horror  for  such  a thing 
answers : 

“No,  Cassius,  no:  think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome; 

He  bears  too  great  a mind.  But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun ; 

And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take: 

Forever,  and  forever,  farewell,  Cassius! 

If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 

If  not,  why,  then  this  parting  was  well  made.  ’ ’ 

The  spectator  at  this  juncture,  can  surmise  fairly  well 
how  Brutus  is  resolved  to  die. 

What  a wonderful  character  was  Brutus ! He  had  his 
faults,  but  these  faults  even  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.  In 
fact,  we  may  say  that  some  of  them  arose  from  his  very 
virtues.  If  he  was  susceptible,  his  susceptibility  was 
nothing  more  than  the  accident  of  his  nobility;  and  if  he 
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lacked  strategy,  if  lie  was  not,  like  Cassius,  a strategist,  it 
was  because  bis  honest  and  open  soul  did  not  see  the  need 
of  anything  so  base  as  strategy.  With  all  his  faults  Brutus 
had  the  elements  of  true  greatness  in  him.  But  his  virtues 
were  rather  such  as  to  adorn  a good  citizen  in  the  times 
of  peace  than  to  conduct  a great  conspiracy  to  a successful 
issue.  These  very  virtues  elicited  the  admiration  even  of 
his  triumphant  foes  and  evoked  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
eulogies  ever  pronounced  over  the  remains  of  departed 
greatness : 

“And  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘this  was  a man.’  ” 


John  C.  Egan,  (A.  B.)  ’12. 


Beatrice 


In  sunshine  batlied,  the  scene  around  me  lies ; 

The  Alps  behind;  above  unclouded  skies; 

To  left,  Mount  Carlo,  in  the  distance,  beams ; 

And  Cannes,  to  right,  amid  the  foothills  gleams ; 
Antibes,  to  right,  the  Corsican  did  woo — 

First  on  the  fatal  road  that  led  to  Waterloo; 

Nice  lies  before,  at  feet  of  restless  sea; 

And  Dante ’s  poem  is  sleeping  on  my  knee. 

Awake,  my  poet!  let  me  read  thy  lays 
Where  light  of  faith  and  beauty  ever  stays. 

Not  those  I’ll  read  where  fire  and  horror  reign 
In  Satan’s  realm  of  woe  and  endless  pain. 

Among  the  stars  I’ll  seek  the  brightest  spot 
Where  sin  and  sorrow  are  fore’er  forgot. 

To  fields  of  light,  in  Paradise,  I’ll  stray 
Where  all  own  Mary’s  Son’s  imperial  sway; 

Where  Truth  and  Beauty  endless  love  impart — 

The  Truth  and  Beauty  that  inspire  true  Art. 

Come  back,  great  bard,  and  scourge  the  low-born  crew 
Who ’ve  made  of  art  a harlot  and  a shrew ! 

From  canvas,  marble,  and  romance  expel 
The  foul  and  base  to  their  congenial  hell. 

Bring  back  Beatrice  and  let  naught  affright 
Her  holy  mind;  no  vileness  shock  her  sight. 

The  puny  poets  of  our  modem  age 
With  lust  and  filth  besmear  the  florid  page ; 

The  impure  painter,  the  clean  canvas  daubs ; 

The  sculptor  marine  of  its  whiteness  robs; 

To  sell  their  drivel,  writers  of  romance 
Invite  their  readers  to  a Thais  dance. 
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’Twas  Beatrice,  thy  erring  footsteps’  guide, 

Who  taught  to  climb  the  gloomy  mountain’s  side; 
Her  bright  smile  led  thee  through  the  purging  fire 
That  burned  away  the  dross  of  low  desire. 

Let  her  come  back ! We  need  her  aid  again 
To  teach  what  beauty  is  to  fallen  men. 

That  though  there ’s  beauty  in  the  lip  and  eye, 

The  source  of  beauty’s  in  the  empyrean  sky; 

That  though  there’s  beauty  in  a woman’s  face, 
Her  perfect  beauty,  is  in  heavenly  grace. 

The  withering  years  all  earthly  beauties  doom, 
From  cheeks  the  roses  strip,  from  youth  its  bloom, 
From  eyes  their  lustre  steal,  from  lips  the  smile 
That  lured  to  folly  and  perhaps  to  guile. 

The  angelic  part  alone  can  never  die ; 

Direct  from  God  it  came ; its  home,  the  sky. 

The  body  sleeps  beneath  the  sprinkled  sod ; 

The  soul  immortal  lives  and  loves  in  God. 

While  Thais  wallows  in  the  filthy  fire, 

The  angels  lead  Beatrice  to  their  choir. 


—A.  B.,  ’57. 


When  I Was  Young 


Oh,  things  were  not  as  they  are  now 
In  the  days  when  I was  young. 

In  the  olden  days  we  went  to  school 
To  learn  to  read  and  write. 

We  quickly  learned  the  Golden  Rule — 

We  thought  the  teacher  right. 

We  carried  books,  too,  every  day, 

And  had  home  work  to  do, 

And  we  had  lots  of  time  to  play 
If  we  our  lessons  knew. 

But  now-adays  ’tis  not  like  that, 

We  have  improved,  you  see. 

The  Golden  Rule  has  fallen  flat, 

The  boys  are  now  more  ‘ ‘ free ; ’ ’ 

“No  books,' ’ “no  home-work”  is  the  cry. 

“In  school  and  out  let’s  play,” 

Some  folks  begin  to  question  why 
We  want  a “holiday.” 

Our  children  now  run  lengthy  sprints, 

They  jump  high  jumps,  they  put  the  shot. 

We  find  their  legs  and  arms  in  splints, 

Their  ankles  sprained,  and,  well,  what  not? 

We  left  such  things  to  youths  from  college 
Who  had  acquired  a grain  of  knowledge 
In  grammar  school,  so  when  they  came 
To  college  they  could  play  the  game 
As  college  men  can  play  it  now  and  have  before. 

(But  pretty  soon  such  men,  such  play  we’ll  see  no  more), 
but  to  continue : 

Why  learn  to  write,  why  not  type-write? 

Why  learn  to  add,  use  add-machines, 

All  these  vain  studies  only  blight 
The  children’s  health,  no,  by  all  means 
Cast  them  away.  It  does  not  pay 
To  study  in  the  present  day 
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We  have  improved  so  much  you  see 
Hard  ’tis  indeed  on  you  and  me 
Who  in  a simple-handed  way 
Acquired  our  wisdom  day-by-day. 

Of  course  you  can  seek  after  knowledge 
If  you  intend  to  enter  college, 

But  even  then  you  do  not  need 
To  study  what  does  not  appeal 
Unto  your  youthul  mind,  indeed 
’Tis  mainly  with  yourself  to-day 
Whether  or  not  you’ll  work  or  play 
When  I was  young  they  used  a rule 
And  with  it  kept  a peaceful  school 
We  learned  to  read,  and  write,  had  time  to  play 
But,  sakes  alive!  things  don’t  seem  just  the  same,  you  know 
to-day. 


William  T.  Kearney  (A.  B.)  ’ll. 


Three  In  One 

The  Fordham-Columbia  Baseball  Game 

OF  the  many  games  played  at  Fordham  Field  this  sea- 
son, one  of  the  most  interesting,  from  a spectator’s 
point  of  view,  was  that  between  Columbia  and 
Fordham.  The  contest  took  place  on  April  20th,  and  resulted 
in  an  8 to  4 victory  for  the  Maroon.  The  score  would  not  in- 
dicate an  especially  interesting  game,  and  yet  the  result  was 
in  doubt  until  the  closing  inning.  The  contest  may  well  be 
styled  “Three  in  One”:  for  under  the  home  team’s  first 
pitcher,  the  victory  was  plainly  Fordham ’s;  during  the  sec- 
ond pitcher’s  stay  on  the  mound,  the  visitors  became  dan- 
gerous, and  seemed  likely  to  tie  the  score.  After  this 
unexpected  turn,  no  one  knew  just  what  Columbia  might 
do  against  the  third  Fordham  twirler. 

Since  both  universities  are  located  in  the  same  city,  a 
friendly  rivalry  exists  between  them  in  consequence.  And 
this  year  the  rivalry  was  even  more  keen  than  usual,  since 
Columbia  won  the  annual  game  last  season  by  a score  of 
1 to  0,  and  the  Fordhamites  were  thirsting  for  vengeance. 
Both  teams  seemed  about  evenly  matched,  and  the  news- 
papers predicted  a hard  and  interesting  battle.  The  Mom- 
ingside  collegians  had  been  saving  Lee,  their  best  pitcher, 
for  the  occasion,  while  Coach  Coffey  had  decided  to  use  his 
star  twirler,  Captain  Mahoney.  So  the  spectators  were 
primed  for  an  afternoon  of  good  sport,  and  waited  expect- 
antly after  Umpire  Dietrich  had  shouted  “Play.” 

The  First  Game 

The  Fordhamites  ran  to  their  positions,  Mahoney  going 
to  the  box.  He  was  in  superb  form,  and  the  visitors’  side 
was  quickly  retired.  Lee,  however,  was  rather  wild,  and 
presented  the  very  first  man  with  a base  on  balls.  When 
the  second  man  was  passed  also,  things  began  to  grow 
interesting.  Mahoney  stepped  up  to  bat  and  drove  out  a 
clean  single.  First-baseman  Schiess  followed  with  the  same 
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kind  of  a hit,  and  two  Bronxonians  crossed  the  plate.  This, 
of  course,  was  a signal  for  wild  applause  from  the  Fordham 
rooters,  and  they  shouted  encouragement  as  Sharkey  step- 
ped up  to  the  plate.  With  two  out  and  two  men  on  base, 
the  Maroon’s  second-baseman  met  the  ball  squarely,  sent 
it  sailing  to  right  field,  close  to  the  foul  line,  and  dashed 
off.  The  spectators  sprang  to  their  feet  with  a shout. 
Past  first  base  the  batter  sped,  rounded  second,  reached 
third  just  as  the  fielder  recovered  the  ball,  which  was  roll- 
ing toward  the  far  side  of  first  division  building,  and  fol- 
lowed Mahoney  and  Schiess  across  the  rubber,  while  the 
stand  and  the  bleachers  thundered  with  applause.  The 
score  was  5 to  0 in  favor  of  the  Maroon. 

Neither  nine  scored  in  the  second  period,  but  Fordham 
added  two  more  tallies  in  the  third.  In  the  fourth  inning 
the  visiting  catcher,  Lommel,  sent  a hot  liner  toward  third 
base.  It  was  too  hot  for  Jim  McCarthy  to  handle,  and  the 
batter  reached  first  in  safety.  This  was  the  first  hit,  and 
also  the  last  hit,  which  Mahoney  allowed  while  he  was  on 
the  mound.  The  fifth  inning  closed,  the  score  remaining 
unchanged.  With  seven  runs  for  the  home  team,  and 
nothing  appearing  on  Columbia’s  score  but  zeros,  Coach 
Coffey  decided  that  Mahoney  had  worked  hard  enough  for 
one  afternoon,  and  replaced  him  with  Kehoe.  Then  the 
followers  of  Fordham  received  quite  a little  scare. 

The  Second  Game 

Kehoe  was  wild,  and  the  fact  that,  for  a time,  the  infield 
went  to  pieces  behind  him,  was  hardly  the  thing  to  steady 
him.  Not  a hit  was  made  off  his  delivery  in  the  first  inning 
v^hich  he  pitched,  and  yet  four  of  his  opponents  crossed  the 
plate.  Lee,  the  first  man,  received  a base  on  balls,  and  on 
errors  by  third-baseman  McCarthy  and  shortstop  McCaf- 
frey, scored  the  first  run  for  the  Blue  and  White.  The 
Bronxonians  ’ supporters  began  to  grow  uneasy.  With  men 
on  base  on  account  of  these  errors,  another  man  walked. 
Catcher  McCabe  threw  wild  to  Schiess  and  a second  man 
scored  while  Kehoe ’s  wild  pitch  let  in  a third  run.  Then  Mc- 
Caffrey let  a grounder  pass  him,  and  this  error  gave  the 
visitors  their  fourth  run.  Fordham ’s  friends  were  sorely 
troubled,  and  the  result  of  the  contest  began  to  look  exceed- 
ingly doubtful.  Here  was  Columbia  creeping  up  steadily, 
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and  the  Fordhamites  only  three  runs  in  the  lead.  Mahoney 
was  out  of  the  game  entirely.  If  he  had  only  gone  to  the 
outfield  after  work  on  the  slab,  he  might  help  along  his 
team  with  that  trusty  stick  which  has  driven  out  many  a 
glorious  homer  when  runs  were  sorely  needed.  But  pros- 
pects began  to  brighten  when  one  more  run  was  added  to 
the  Bronxonians  score  in  this  inning.  Still,  if  Columbia 
should  happen  to  repeat  her  performance  of  the  sixth 
inning  again — well,  a four-run  lead  would  not  be  of  much 
use  to  Fordham. 

Kehoe’s  performance  in  the  seventh  was  more  credit- 
able, and  so  was  that  of  the  infield.  But  the  Fordham 
rooters  were  “on  pins  and  needles,’’  as  the  saying  is, 
fearful  lest  the  Morningside  contingent  should  make  this 
inning  a repetition  of  the  previous  one.  To  their  intense 
relief  and  satisfaction,  however,  no  more  Columbia  men 
were  permitted  to  score.  Still,  there  were  two  big  chances 
left. 


The  Third  Game 


McKeown,  Fordham ’s  left-handed  twirler,  entered  the 
box  in  the  eighth.  This  was  another  shock  for  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Maroon,  for  if  this  change  of  pitchers  should 
result  in  anything  like  that  in  which  the  first  had  resulted, 
Columbia  might  possibly  carry  home  the  victory.  But 
McKeown  was  steadier  than  Kehoe,  and  also  received  far 
better  support  than  his  predecessor.  The  enemy  was  not 
dangerous  in  the  eighth,  and  Lee  also  held  his  opponents 
runless.  But  in  the  ninth  the  Bronxonians  received  another 
fright,  and  the  rooters  of  St.  John’s  shouted  themselves 
hoarse,  encouraging  their  team  at  this  critical  time.  With 
only  one  out,  a base  on  balls,  and  a pair  of  hits  filled  the 
bases.  The  next  man  stepped  up  to  the  bat.  It  was  a 
moment  of  awful  suspense  for  Fordham.  Was  this  inning 
to  be  a repetition  of  the  sixth!  The  batter  connected  with 
the  ball  and  sent  a hard  fly  to  left  field.  Gargan  used  fine 
judgment,  and  the  man  was  out.  Before  the  ball  was 
caught,  the  man  on  third  had  started  for  home.  Gargan 
quickly  sent  the  ball  to  McCarthy,  and  this  made  the  third 
out.  A gladsome  cheer  went  up  from  the  Fordham  root- 
ers, and  the  Fordhamites  had  obtained  their  revenge,  8 to  4. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  (A.  B.)  ’13. 


Classical  Studies 


IT  was  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  Fordham  had  taken  the 
boys  from  Holy  Cross  into  camp,  thus  securing  the 
Inter-collegiate  Championship. 

The  grandstand  was  in  an  uproar,  for  the  Fordhamites 
were  enjoying  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  their  college 
career.  Ram-Fordham  and  team  sounded  like  the  roar  of  a 
mighty  cannon  as  it  swept  o’er  the  campus. 

As  I was  coming  out  of  the  grandstand  a gentleman, 
somewhat  advanced  in  age,  stumbled  against  me,  begged 
pardon,  looked  at  me  for  a second  or  two,  then  introduced 
himself  as  an  old  Fordham  boy,  away  hack  in  the  eighties. 
This  started  a conversation,  which  continued  until  we  parted 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station.  The  substance  of  the  con- 
versation was  as  follows : 

“Are  you  a student  at  Fordham?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  I’m  in  the  College  department.” 

“May  I ask,  what  class  you’re  in?” 

“Sophomore.” 

“You  intend  to  obtain  an  A.  B.,  I suppose?” 

“Yes,  that  has  been  my  ambition.” 

“If  you  are  prudent,  my  friend,  you  will  finish  your 
course. 

‘ ‘ I entered  college,  but  left  at  the  end  of  my  Freshman 
year,  then  known  as  the  class  of  Poetry.  I now  realize 
that  it  was  the  greatest  mistake  of  my  life.  But  I thought 
it  the  wisest  move  at  that  time.  My  Freshman  year  con- 
sisted of  nothing  hut  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a little  English, 
Mathematics  and  French  thrown  in  to  vary  the  monotony. 
It  required  all  my  will  power  to  complete  that  year,  for  I 
could  see  no  advantage  in  studying  Latin  and  Greek  for  the 
greater  part  of  four  years.  I considered  it  a waste  of  time 
and  money.  The  next  year  I began  the  study  of  law,  for  this 
was  a useful  education. 

“After  years  of  toil,  I have  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
large  practice  and  make  on  the  average  $10,000  a year.  Yes, 
it  seems  like  a large  sum  to  you,  young  man,  but  it  is  just 
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about  one-half  of  what  I could  make  had  I completed  my  col- 
lege education. 

“Every  day  opportunities  are  presented,  which  if  I 
could  take  advantage  of  them,  would  double  my  income. 
But  I am  powerless  to  use  them,  for  I lack  the  mental 
development.  I realize  that  I possess  the  ability,  but  I 
lack  the  disciplined  mind,  which  would  bring  it  out.  So,  my 
friend,  I must  be  content  with  moderate  success  all  my  life, 
because  of  my  folly  in  leaving  college  before  my  education 
was  completed. 

“However,  I made  a thorough  high  school  course  which 
has  helped  more  than  I can  tell,  and  even  my  one  year  at 
college  improved  my  mind  wonderfully.  By  the  constant 
translating  of  Latin  and  Greek  I was  unconsciously  develop- 
ing my  reasoning  power.  For,  you  realize  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  translate  even  a single  sentence  without  indulging  in 
a little  reasoning.  Whenever  I look  back  upon  those  happy 
days,  I realize  that  it  was  through  these  translations  that 
I acquired  the  faculty  of  expressing  my  thoughts  in  good 
English.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  thought  for  a student 
of  the  classics  to  express  his  own  thoughts  in  idiomatic 
English.  As  I read  my  translation  over,  I was  compelled  to 
substitute  words  and  phrases  corresponding  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Old  Roman  Masters.  Needless  to  say  I had  to  consult 
the  dictionary  time  and  time  again,  to  balance  one  word 
against  another  and  then  make  a choice. 

“Throughout  all  this  process  I was  becoming 
acquainted  with  words,  learning  their  value,  increasing  my 
vocabulary  and  mastering  the  art  of  sentence  structure.  My 
mind  was  being  developed  by  this  process  of  discipline  but 
I did  not  realize  it  at  that  time.  In  fact  few  college  students 
realize  the  benefits  of  such  a course  until  years  after  they 
have  been  graduated,  and  have  encountered  the  various 
obstacles  that  cross  their  path.  But  as  I sit  in  my  study 
during  the  winter  evenings,  enjoying  a good  cigar  and  recall- 
ing the  many  incidents  of  the  day  and  contrasting  the  men 
with  whom  I had  come  in  contact,  I then  realize  how  much 
I am  indebted  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  my  suc- 
cess in  life. 

“I  am  not  what  one  would  call  a leading  man  in  my 
profession,  but  I have  ability  and  that  ability  was  developed 
by  the  study  of  the  classics.  My  only  regret  is  that  I did 
not  complete  my  course  and  get  the  benefit  of  rhetoric  and 
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philosophy.  Finish  your  course,  my  lad,  for  you  will  never 
regret  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  a disciplined  mind.  Take 
the  advice  of  a Fordham  man  who  refused  to  be  educated 
through  the  Old  Roman  Masters.  ’ ’ 

I felt  like  inviting  this  kind  friend  to  our  class  banquet, 
so  that  the  entire  class  might  be  benefited  by  his  advice. 

I connected  his  kindly  words  with  a passage  from  New- 
man’s “Idea  of  a University,”  which  our  professor  had 
read  in  class  a few  days  before.  As  the  passage  was  a strik- 
ing one  and  made  a deep  impression  upon  my  mind,  after 
class  I requested  the  professor  to  lend  me  the  book  for  a 
few  days.  I desired  to  read  more  of  the  observations  of  the 
great  thinker  upon  the  development  of  the  mind. 

On  my  return  home  that  evening,  I took  up  Newman 
once  more  and  reread  his  lecture  on  Elementary  Studies  and 
another  on  the  Discipline  of  the  Mind.  In  both  lectures,  the 
great  writer,  whose  works  are  classics  in  our  tongue,  con- 
tends that  the  chief  object  which  we  aim  to  secure  by  our 
studies,  is  accuracy  of  thought.  He  tells  us  that  we  are  not 
accurate  by  nature,  but  may  become  so  by  study.  To 
illustrate  his  idea,  he  employs  a striking  comparison,  which 
he  develops  amply.  I should  only  mutilate  the  beautiful 
picture  drawn  by  the  great  Cardinal  Artist  were  I to  at- 
tempt to  give  his  meaning  in  any  but  his  own  words.  He 
says : 

‘ ‘ It  has  often  been  observed  that  when  the  eyes  of  the 
infant  first  open  upon  the  world,  the  reflected  rays  of  light 
which  strike  them  from  the  myriad  of  surrounding  objects, 
present  to  him  no  image,  but  a medley  of  colors  and 
shadows.  They  do  not  form  into  a whole ; they  do  not  rise 
into  fragments  and  melt  into  distances ; they  do  not  divide 
into  groups ; they  do  not  coalesce  into  unities ; they  do  not 
combine  into  persons;  but  each  particular  line  and  tint 
stands  by  itself,  wedged  in  amid  a thousand  others  upon 
the  vast  and  flat  mosaic,  having  no  intelligence  and  convey- 
ing no  story,  any  more  than  the  wrong  side  of  some  rich 
tapestry.  The  little  babe  stretches  out  his  arms  and  fin- 
gers, as  if  to  grasp  and  fathom  the  many-colored  vision; 
and  thus  he  learns  the  connection  of  part  with  part,  sep- 
arates what  moves  from  what  is  stationary,  watches  the 
coming  and  going  of  figures,  masters  the  idea  of  shape  and 
of  perspective,  calls  in  the  information  conveyed  through 
the  other  senses  to  assist  him  in  his  mental  process  and 
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thus  gradually  converts  a kaleidoscope  into  a picture.  The 
first  view  was  the  more  splendid ; the  second  the  more  real ; 
the  former  more  poetical,  the  latter  more  philosophical. 
Alas ! what  are  we  doing  all  through  life,  both  as  a necessity 
and  as  a duty,  but  unlearning  the  world’s  poetry  and  attain- 
ing to  its  prose ! 

“This  is  our  education  as  boys  and  as  men,  in  the  action 
of  life,  and  in  the  closet  or  library ; in  our  affections,  in  our 
aims,  in  our  hopes,  and  in  our  memories.  And  in  like  man- 
ner it  is  the  education  of  our  intellect.  I say  that  our  main 
portion  of  intellectual  education,  of  the  labors  of  both  school 
and  university,  is  to  remove  the  original  dimness  of  the 
mind’s  eye;  to  strengthen  and  perfect  its  vision,  to  enable 
it  to  look  out  into  the  world  right  forward,  steadily  and 
truly;  to  give  the  mind  clearness,  accuracy,  precision;  to 
enable  it  to  use  words  aright,  to  understand  what  it  says,  to 
conceive  justly  what  it  thinks  about,  to  abstract,  compare, 
analyze,  divide,  define  and  reason  correctly.  There  is  a par- 
ticular science  which  takes  these  matters  in  hand,  and  it  is 
called  logic;  but  it  is  not  by  logic,  certainly  not  by  logic 
alone,  that  the  faculty  I speak  of  is  acquired.  The  infant 
does  not  learn  to  spell  and  read  the  lines  upon  his  retina  by 
any  scientific  rule;  nor  does  the  student  learn  accuracy  of 
thought  by  any  manual  or  treatise.  The  instruction  given 
him,  of  whatever  kind,  if  it  be  truly  instruction,  is  mainly  or 
at  least  pre-eminently  this — a discipline  in  accuracy  of 
mind.  ’ ’ 

On  reflecting  upon  this  passage  I observe  that  according 
to  the  mind  of  this  great  writer,  certain  facts  stand  out 
clearly : 

First,  that  while  the  child  is  gifted  by  nature  with  the 
power  of  perception,  yet,  this  power  will  not  be  developed 
without  proper  exercise. 

Second,  that  while  light  is  a necessary  condition  for  the 
exercise  of  sight,  yet  it  will  not  create  light  nor  even  develop 
it  without  the  aid  of  proper  exercise  in  the  person  who  pos- 
sesses the  powers. 

Third,  that  what  is  true  of  the  bodily  eye,  is  true  like- 
wise of  the  mind’s  eye — development  requires  exercise. 

Fourth,  that  the  effect  aimed  at  by  the  exercise,  of  the 
internal  faculty  as  well  as  the  external  organ,  is  accuracy. 

But  how  does  all  this  bear  upon  the  study  of  the  class- 
ics? Newman  himself  answers  this  question  for  us,  by  two 
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apt  illustrations.  He  brings  before  ns,  for  examination  in  tbe 
classics  two  boys  who  have  equal  natural  gifts,  who  have 
had  equal  opportunities,  but  who  have  made  an  unequal  use 
of  them.  One  boy  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  matter  upon 
which  he  is  to  be  examined.  The  other  has  only  vague  ideas 
about  it.  The  boy  whose  notions  are  vague  about  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  examination,  has  equally  vague  ideas 
upon  most  subjects  which  require  serious  consideration.  The 
inaccurate  boy  is  still  in  the  infantile  stage  of  mind  develop- 
ment, the  accurate  boy  is  well  advanced  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  clear  vision.  The  progress  of  the  accurate  boy 
according  to  the  mind  of  Newman  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  a careful  study  of  the  classics. 

The  grounds  upon  which  he  bases  his  arguments  are 
much  the  same  as  those  upon  which  my  chance  friend  took 
his  stand  in  advocating  the  study  of  the  classics. 

But  Newman  does  not  maintain  that  the  study  of  the 
classics  is  the  only  exercise  which  will  clarify  the  mental 
vision. 

In  his  lecture  on  the  discipline  of  the  mind  he  makes 
use  of  the  comparison  which  I have  quoted  above.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  addressing  a body  of  young  men  who 
attended  the  evening  classes  at  the  university,  whose  days 
were  spent  in  shops  and  offices  and  whose  only  leisure  for 
study  was  in  the  evening.  He  does  not  tell  those  young 
men  that  they  must  translate  Latin  and  Greek  if  they  would 
be  educated.  In  fact  he  gives  a choice  of  subjects.  He  merely 
insists  that  the  studies  pursued  at  the  university  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  them  see  truth  more  clearly  providing 
they  apply  themselves  to  these  studies  as  they  ought. 

I am  glad  that  Fordham  played  that  game,  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  that  Fordham 
gentleman.  He  set  me  thinking. 

True,  our  professors  have  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  show 
us  that  we  would  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  obstacles 
of  this  world  if  we  took  a college  course. 

My  friend  made  me  perform  a little  investigation  and 
his  advice  and  my  investigation  have  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  the  true  mind  developer. 
Perhaps  the  other  remark,  that  the  study  of  the  classics 
and  of  philosophy  is  the  best  means  of  developing  the  mind, 
is  also  true.  I hope  it  is,  for  I am  committed  to  it. 

Thomas  A.  Campbell  (A.  B.)  ’12. 


Sweet  Charity 

A Fable  in  Slam* 

IT  was  one  of  those  beautiful  days  in  June,  when  all  Nature 
is  gay,  and  when  every  man  feels  like  extending  the  glad 
hand  to  his  fellows,  happy  because  he  is  alive.  Young 
Mrs.  Nubride  was  just  about  to  leave  her  pretty  suburban 
home  to  attend  a reception  given  in  her  honor  by  the  neigh- 
bors ; for  as  she  had  been  spliced  but  recently  and  had  moved 
to  Bedford,  the  “welcome  to  our  city”  stunt  listened  good 
to  the  ladies  of  the  said  burg;  consequently,  the  doings. 
Suddenly  the  bell  rang,  and  Mrs.  Nubride  ran  to  the  door 
and  beheld  a seedy  looking  individual  on  the  porch,  a large 
canvas  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder.  “Telephone  book,” 
he  said  as  she  opened  the  door,  ‘ ‘ sign  here,  miss.  ” “ Oh,  have 
you  a pencil?”  she  asked.  “No’m,”  was  the  reply.  “Well 
just  a minute,”  she  gushed  sweetly,  and  with  a smile,  she 
left  him.  Mrs.  Nubride  was  young;  when  it  came  to  looks, 
Mrs.  Nubride  was  sure  the  candy;  and  when  those  ruddy 
lips  twitched,  and  those  blue  lamps  twinkled,  and  she  smiled 
— Good  night ! it  was  all  up  with  the  poor  gink  with  whom 
she  was  dealing.  “Some  classy  kiddo,  believe  ME”;  re- 
marked the  man  when  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  “it’s  a 
shame  to  do  it,  but  I need  the  cash.”  For  it  must  be 
explained  that  this  distributor  of  the  telephone  directories 
had  a game  to  spring  on  some  unsuspecting  mark,  in  order 
to  get  the  spondulix  which  he  needed  so  badly.  This  sweet 
young  thing  would  never  get  wise,  and  it  was  a cinch  he 
could  get  away  with  the  yarn.  Mrs.  Nubride  soon  returned 
with  a pencil,  and  signed  the  slip.  “Warm!”  suggested 
the  man.  “Yes,  indeed,”  she  assented.  “Yep,”  he  contin- 
ued, “it’s  a warm  day  to  have  to  walk  to  Westford,  seein’ 
as  I lost  me  fare.”  “Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  her  voice  full  of 
sympathy.  He  saw  that  he  had  a good  thing,  and  resolved 
to  push  it  along;  and  he  was  right  there  when  it  came  to  a 
hard  luck  gag.  “An’  it’s  a long  walk,  when  a feller’s  been 
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out  of  work  an’  aint  had  nuthin’  to  eat  fer  two  days.”  It 
was  a very  roriferons  tale,  that  is,  it  almost  caused  the 
young  woman  to  start  the  water  works.  But  she  restrained 
her  sympathetic  tears  and  exclaimed,  “Oh,  you  poor  man, 
wait  a moment  and  I will  get  you  the  price  of  a meal.” 
“Easy  money,”  mused  the  man,  and  shortly  afterward  he 
departed  with  a silver  half  dollar  in  his  pocket. 

Mrs.  Nubride  attended  the  reception,  and  her  pleasure 
was  increased  by  the  thought  of  the  act  of  charity  she  had 
performed.  Shortly  before  the  affair  broke  up,  one  of  the 
ladies  told  the  others  about  a poor  rum  who  was  delivering 
telephone  books.  He  had  sprung  a tale  of  woe  about  not 
having  had  anything  to  eat  for  two  days,  and  she  had  gen- 
erously given  him  ten  cents  to  get  a meal.  This  statement 
caused  general  surprise,  as  more  than  a dozen  of  the  ladies 
present  had  been  visited  by  this  hungry  panhandler.  Some 
had  given  him  ten,  others  fifteen,  others  twenty-five  cents. 
Mrs.  Nubride  was  silent.  She  had  been  stung  worst  of  all; 
having  come  across  with  four  bits.  The  man  had  separated 
the  ladies  from  about  two  dollars,  and  they  were  indignant. 

On  her  way  home,  late  that  afternoon,  Mrs.  Nubride 
was  passing  one  of  those  glistening  thirst  emporiums  when 
the  doors  swung  open  and  her  visitor  of  the  morning 
emerged,  ossified  and  happy.  He  found  it  hard  to  navigate, 
and  as  his  benefactress  hurried  past  him  she  was  heard  to 
remark  bitterly,  “Charity!  Never  again.” 

Moral:  Don’t  fall  for  the  line  of  stuff  pulled  by  every 
piker  who  comes  down  the  line,  or  you  may  be  stung. 


Edward  P.  Gtlleran  (A.  B.)  ’13. 


Sanctum 


Mark  Twain’s  Philosophy 

HE  New  York  Times  for  Sunday,  May  1st,  tells  the 


story  of  Mark  Twain’s  little  book  on  philosophy  and 


x gives  a digest  of  it.  The  title  of  the  book  is  “What 
is  Man?”  It  contains  only  140  pages,  and  was  printed  for 
private  circulation.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  it  were 
distributed  among  his  intimate  friends,  who  kept  the  secret 
entrusted  to  them  so  faithfully  that  the  public  had  not  the 
slightest  clue  to  its  existence. 

In  February,  1905,  he  wrote:  “The  studies  for  these 
papers  were  begun  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
The  papers  were  written  seven  years  ago.  I have  examined 
them  once  or  twice  per  year  since  and  found  them  satis- 
factory. I have  just  examined  them  again,  and  am  still 
satisfied  that  they  speak  the  truth.” 

The  writer  expresses  his  views  by  means  of  a dialogue 
in  which  an  old  man  and  a young  man  are  the  speakers.  The 
old  man  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  writer.  The  young  man 
represents  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  style  is  clear,  sim- 
ple and  lively  and  interest  never  flags.  The  writer  appears 
intensely  positive  about  his  views. 

A few  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  his  concept  of  man. 

Old  Man : ‘ ‘ There  are  gold  men  and  tin  men  and  copper 
men  and  leaden  men  and  steel  men,  and  so  on — and  each 
has  the  limitations  of  his  nature,  his  heredities,  his  training 
and  his  environments.  You  can  build  engines  out  of  each 
of  these  metals,  and  they  will  all  perform,  but  you  must 
not  require  the  weak  ones  to  do  equal  work  with  the  strong 
ones.  In  each  case  to  get  the  best  results,  you  must  free 
the  metal  from  its  obstructing  prejudicial  ores  by  education 
— smelting,  refining  and  so  forth.” 

Young  Man : “ You  have  arrived  at  men  now?” 

Old  Man:  “Yes.  Man  the  machine — man  the  im- 
personal machine.  Whatsoever  a man  is  is  due  to  his  make 
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and  to  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  his  heredi- 
ties, his  habitat,  his  association.  He  is  moved,  directed, 
influenced  by  exterior  influences  solely.  He  originates 
nothing — not  even  a thought.” 

Young  Man:  “Oh,  come!  Where  did  I get  my  opinion 
that  this  which  you  are  talking  is  all  foolishness ?” 

Old  Man:  “It  is  a quite  natural  opinion — indeed,  an 
inevitable  opinion — but  you  did  not  create  the  materials  out 
of  which  it  is  formed.  They  are  odds  and  ends  of  thoughts, 
impressions,  feelings,  gathered  unconsciously  from  a thou- 
sand books,  a thousand  conversations,  and  from  streams  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  have  flowed  down  into  your  heart 
and  brain  out  of  the  hearts  and  brains  of  centuries  of 
ancestors.  Personally  you  did  not  create  even  the  smallest 
microscopic  fragment  of  materials  of  which  your  opinion  is 
made,  and  personally  you  cannot  claim  even  the  slender 
merit  of  putting  the  borrowed  materials  together.  That  was 
done  automatically  by  your  mental  machinery  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  that  machinery ’s  construction.  And 
you  not  only  did  not  make  that  machinery  yourself,  but  you 
have  not  even  any  command  over  it.  ’ ’ 

Thus  he  reasons  concerning  the  mind  and  its  operations. 

Merit  and  demerit  have  no  place  in  his  philosophy. 

Young  Man:  “I  suppose  then  there  is  no  more  credit 
in  being  brave  than  in  being  a coward?” 

Old  Man:  “Personal  merit?  No.  A brave  man  does 
not  create  his  bravery.  He  is  entitled  to  no  personal  credit 
for  possessing  it.  It  is  born  to  him.” 

Young  Man:  “Hang  it.  Where  is  the  sense  in  his 
becoming  brave  if  he  is  to  get  no  credit  for  it?” 

Old  Man:  “Your  question  will  answer  itself  presently. 
It  involves  an  important  detail  of  man’s  make  which  we 
have  not  yet  touched  upon.” 

Young  Man:  “What  detail  is  that?” 

Old  Man : ‘ ‘ The  impulse  which  moves  a person  to  do 
things — the  only  impulse  that  ever  moves  a person  to  do  a 
thing,  the  impulse  to  content  his  own  spirit — the  necessity 
of  contenting  his  own  spirit  and  winning  its  approval.” 

Farther  on  the  old  man  says : “ A man  is  never  anything 
but  what  his  outside  influences  have  made  him.  They  train 
him  downward  or  they  train  him  upward — but  they  train 
him;  they  are  at  work  upon  him  all  the  time.” 
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The  rewards  of  virtue  are  thus  expressed : 

Young  Man:  “Now,  then,  I will  ask  you  where  there  is 
any  sense  in  training  people  to  lead  virtuous  lives.  What 
is  gained  by  it?” 

Old  Man:  “The  man  himself  gains  large  advantages 
out  of  it,  and  that  is  the  main  thing — to  him.  He  is  not  a 
peril  to  his  neighbors,  he  is  not  a damage  to  them,  and  so 
they  get  an  advantage  out  of  his  virtues.  This  is  the  main 
thing  to  them.  It  can  make  this  life  comparatively  com- 
fortable to  the  parties  concerned.” 

As  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue  approaches,  the  young 
man  puts  this  question : 

“If  you  were  going  to  condense  into  a single  admoni- 
tion your  plan  for  the  betterment  of  the  race’s  condition, 
how  would  you  do  it?” 

Old  Man : ‘ ‘ Diligently  train  your  ideas  upward  and  still 
upward  toward  a summit,  where  you  will  find  your  chiefest 
pleasure  in  conduct  which,  while  contenting  you,  will  be 
sure  to  confer  benefits  upon  your  neighbor  and  the  com- 
munity. ’ ’ 

It  is  a hard  task  for  us  to  take  the  famous  old  humorist 
seriously,  in  all  this.  If  we  were  to  take  him  seriously 
we  should  be  compelled  to  pronounce  his  work  a strange 
medley  of  truth  and  error.  When  he  tells  us  that  all  our 
ideas  come  to  us  from  without  we  can  admit  what  he  affirms 
with  a limitation.  Deprive  an  infant  of  the  use  of  every 
sense  and  that  unfortunate  infant, — if  by  chance  it  should 
live  and  still  remain  destitute  of  the  use  of  its  senses, — 
would  be  devoid  of  all  thought.  His  intellectual  machinery 
must  be  set  in  motion  by  some  power  from  without,  acting 
through  the  senses.  If  the  senses  are  dead,  the  external 
object  will  not  be  able  to  produce  any  impression  upon  the 
mind.  This  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that  the  character 
of  our  thoughts,  when  we  have  the  use  of  our  senses,  will 
be  largely  determined  by  our  education  and  our  environment 
generally.  But  when  Twain  asserts  that  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  our  mental  machinery,  he  is  wrong.  The  intellect, 
under  an  impulse  from  the  will,  can  be  directed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  one  subject  rather  than  another.  Else,  why 
consult  persons  of  experience  about  the  course  of  studies 
which  we  should  follow?  We  are  in  doubt  whether  to 
elect  medicine,  or  law,  or  literature.  We  consult.  We 
are  told  that  our  talents  will  find  their  fullest  scope  in  the 
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practice  of  law.  We  enter  a law  scliool.  We  direct  onr 
minds  to  the  consideration  of  the  principles  of  law.  We 
might  have  elected  medicine.  In  that  case,  onr  minds 
would  occupy  themselves  with  the  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  medical  science. 

But  Twain  would  seem  to  believe  that  our  election  is 
not  free,  that  it  is  due  to  an  irresistible  influence  from  with- 
out. This  theory  would  do  away  with  free  will  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  Yet  this  seems  to  be  his  meaning. 
He  refuses  to  recognize  merit  and  demerit;  he  finds  the  ulti- 
mate reason  for  all  conduct  in  external  influences.  What 
then  will  become  of  all  law  human  and  divine?  Why,  it 
must  be  regarded  merely  as  an  external  influence.  Ulti- 
mately, God  must  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  actions  of 
all  men  and  the  General  Judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world 
will  be  the  most  supreme  farce  ever  enacted.  According 
to  this  theory  honors  should  be  conferred,  not  upon  indi- 
viduals but  upon  ‘‘External  Influences, ’ ’ or,  better  still, 
upon  God.  For  the  same  reason  individuals  should  not 
be  sent  to  the  electric  chair  for  committing  murder.  The 
individuals  could  not  help  committing  murder.  No!  Elec- 
trocute “External  Influences”  if  you  must  electrocute 
something.  It  would  sound  too  much  like  blasphemy  to 
suggest  a further  conclusion. 

But  we  are  probably  making  a mistake  in  taking  the 
humourist  seriously.  Perhaps  he  wished  that  his  dose  of  phil- 
osophic thought  should  be  taken  with  the  proverbial  grain 
which  will  put  the  necessary  limitations  upon  its  action. 
Let  us  hope  so.  It  is  certainly  more  to  his  credit  to  believe 
that  he  was  making  use  of  an  hyperbole  than  that  he  desired 
his  words  to  be  accepted  at  their  face  value.  Assuming 
that  this  was  his  real  intention,  then  we  interpret  his  words 
to  mean  that  good  people, — people  who  have  always  been 
good, — need  not  flatter  themselves  and  go  into  Pharisaical 
rapture  at  the  contemplation  of  their  own  virtues,  for  had 
they  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  up  amid  scenes  of  vice 
and  surrounded  by  temptations,  they  might  have  succumbed 
like  so  many  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures.  That 
they  are  good  is  due  to  the  good  influences  that  surrounded 
them.  That  temptation  did  not  prevail  over  them  is  merely 
an  evidence  that  they  were  protected  against  it.  Nor  must 
the  other  half  of  humanity,  the  sinners,  imagine  that 
redemption  for  them  is  impossible.  His  message  to  them  is : 
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11  Break  away  from  your  bad  companions — live  in  a pure, 
wholesome  atmosphere,  with  good,  clean  men  and  women 
for  your  associates,  and  you  will  soon  learn  that  there  is  a 
better  side  to  your  nature,  that  your  heart  still  holds  a rich 
soil  from  which  can  spring  the  sweet-scented  flowers  of 
purity  and  honesty  and  gentleness.  ‘Train  upward,  not 
downward.’  ” 

Taking  his  views  in  this  sense,  admitting  that  external 
influences  may  draw  or  push  but  not  compel,  that  virtue 
flourishes  best  when  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  that  har- 
monizes with  it,  that  men  and  women,  who  after  leading 
vicious  lives,  have  resolved  to  reform  should  get  away  from 
their  old  associations,  taking  the  views  of  the  old  humorist- 
philosopher  in  this  sense,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  them. 


George  C.  Denxeny,  (A.  B.)  TO. 


News  and  Notes 


News  of  the  Month 


The  solemn  reception  into  the  sodalities  was  held  in 
the  Students’  Chapel,  on  Sunday  evening,  May  first.  Nearly 
one  hundred  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
Sodalities  various  sodalities  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector.  The 
arrangements  were  in  charge  of  the  directors 
of  the  several  societies.  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  Rec- 
tor, Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  Mr.  James  L.  McGovern, 
S.  J.,  Mr.  John  A.  O’Connor,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Francis  A. 
Breen,  S.  J.  The  sermon  of  the  evening,  preached  by  Rev. 
Joseph  N.  Dinand,  S.  J.,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  ser- 
mons ever  heard  in  the  chapel.  After  the  sermon  there  was 
Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  celebrant 
was  the  reverend  President.  Rev.  Peter  A.  Oates,  S.  J.,  was 
deacon  and  Mr.  Francis  A.  Breen,  S.  J.,  sub-deacon. 

The  Secchi  Scientific  Society  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  most  popular  societies  in  the  College.  New  members 
are  received  at  each  meeting  and  so  much 
Secchi  Society  interest  is  manifested  that  there  is  a full 
attendance  at  each  meeting.  There  have 
already  been  three  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  society. 
The  first  lecture  was  given  by  the  moderator,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Lynch,  S.  J.  His  subject  was  “Father  Secchi  and  his  Place 
in  the  World  of  Science.”  The  second  lecture  was  by 
Thomas  Kehoe,  ’12,  on  the  “Mechanics  of  Our  Heavy 
Ordnance.”  Mr.  Collard’s  subject  was  “Irrigation  in  the 
Western  States.”  Both  lectures  were  accompanied  by 
lantern  slides.  The  last  lecture  of  the  year  was  given  by 
F.  Spellman,  ’ll,  on  “Electrical  Discharges  in  Rarefied 
Gases.”  One  of  the  practical  results  of  the  Society’s  efforts 
is  the  Wireless  station  erected  entirely  by  members  of  the 
Society  under  the  supervision  of  the  moderator. 
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The  last  meeting  of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  was 
held  in  Armory  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  third. 

The  regular  debate  was  omitted 
Senior  Debating  Society  and  the  society  organized  a mock 

trial.  The  presiding  judge  was 
the  president  of  the  society,  P.  J.  Barry,  TO;  clerk  of  the 
court  Matthew  Griffin,  TO,  court  officer  John  Cronin,  TO. 
The  defendant,  Edward  Welstead,  TO,  was  charged  with 
stealing  a suit  of  clothes  from  William  Convery,  ’ll.  The 
attorneys  for  the  prosecution  were  Joseph  McKee,  ’ll, 
Joseph  McCaffrey,  ’ll,  and  William  Kearney,  ’ll.  The  law- 
yers for  the  defense  were  Edward  Siskind,  TO,  and  Harry 
Hammer,  TO.  The  witnesses  against  the  prisoner  were 
William  Convery,  ’ll,  James  Hinchcliffe,  ’ll,  Frank  Spell- 
man, ’ll,  and  Vincent  Isaacs,  ’ll.  George  C.  Denneny, 
TO,  and  Robert  O’Rourke,  TO,  were  witnesses  for  the 
defense.  The  jury  were  Loliis  Lederle,  ’ll,  Thomas  Scan- 
lon, ’ll,  Charles  Murray,  ’ll,  William  Collard,  ’ll,  Frank 
Gargan,  ’ll,  and  James  Regan,  ’ll.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  defendant.  As  an  evidence  of  the  great  interest  taken 
in  the  proceedings,  the  meeting  did  not  adjourn  at  the  end 
of  the  hour,  but  remained  until  the  trial  concluded. 

The  second  of  the  spring  series  of  lectures  was  given  in 
the  College  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  April  twenty-first. 

The  lecturer  was  Rev.  Vincent  Naish,  S.  J.,  and 
Lectures  his  subject  was  India.  Father  Naish  passed 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  as  a missionary  in 
this  country  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people 
and  customs  made  the  lecture  very  instructive. 

The  third  lecture  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Francis  R. 
Donovan,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College.  His  sub- 
ject was  “St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican.”  His  scholarly 
paper  was  made  doubly  interesting  by  the  many  beautiful 
views  of  the  greatest  church  in  the  world,  the  Pope,  and  his 
residence. 

The  concluding  lecture  of  the  series  was  given  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  May  fourth,  on  the  subject,  “Our  Insect 
Friends.”  It  was  delivered  by  one  of  our  own  faculty,  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  professor  of  Chemistry.  This 
lecture  was  both  interesting  and  instructive  and  no  one  left 
the  Auditorium  without  learning  a great  many  new  things 
about  “Our  Insect  Friends.” 
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On  Tuesday  evening,  May  tenth,  Mr.  Tivnan,  S.  J., 
repeated  his  lecture  on  “Our  Insect  Friends”  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital  for  the  Incurables.  In  addition  to  the 
patients  at  this  institution,  the  lecture  was  enjoyed  by  the 
nuns  and  children  of  the  orphan  asylum  located  nearby. 

The  President  of  the  University,  Eev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn, 
S.  J.,  attended  the  banquet  of  the  Alumni  of  the  American 
College  in  Rome  held  in  Baltimore  on  the  eve- 
Fr.  Rector  ning  of  May  11th. 

A real  example  of  college  spirit  was  given  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  college  before  the  Georgetown  game  on  May 
fourteenth.  It  was  feared  by  the  manager 
College  Spirit  that  because  of  the  cloudy  weather  there 
would  not  be  a large  enough  attendance  to 
enable  him  to  pay  the  guarantee  demanded  by  Georgetown. 
As  soon  as  he  made  this  fact  known,  to  the  students,  there 
was  an  immediate  and  generous  response  and  more  than 
enough  was  received  to  dispel  all  fears. 

During  the  past  month  the  College  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  the  Most  Reverend  William  H.  O’Connell,  D.  D., 

Archbishop  of  Boston.  Archbishop 
Archbishop  O’Connell  O’Connell  came  to  visit  Father  Rec- 
tor, a fellow  student  at  the  Ameri- 
can College  in  Rome,  and  was  accompanied  by  Father  Cop- 
pinger  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Boston.  At  Archbishop 
O’Connell’s  request,  Father  Rector  granted  a holiday,  which 
was  enjoyed  on  Monday,  April  25th. 

The  comedy  “What  Happened  to  Jones,”  which  was  so 
successfully  staged  in  the  College  Theatre  a few  weeks  ago, 

is  in  demand  at  Poughkeepsie.  May 
Dramatic  Association  31st  is  the  day  fixed  for  its  presenta- 
tion in  the  Collingwood  Opera 
House  in  that  city.  The  following  have  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  patronesses : Mrs.  J.  Cotter,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Cusack,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Cusack,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Leahy,  Mrs.  L.  Herles,  Mrs.  J. 
Morschauser,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Mylod,  Mrs.  J.  Purcell,  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Powers,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Patterson,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Rook,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Ringwood,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Tesone,  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Waters,  Mrs.  J.  Tolland  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Ward.  The  patrons 
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are  Rev.  Patrick  Daly,  Hon.  Justice  Joseph  Morschauser 
and  Rev.  Patrick  Sheehan.  The  business  end  of  the  pro- 
duction is  being  managed  by  Philip  A.  Mylod,  ’ll,  and 
William  Cusack,  ’13. 

After  the  reading  of  the  monthly  marks  on  Friday,  May 
13th,  the  first  draft  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  Athletic 

Association  was  read  to  the  student 
Athletic  Constitution  body  for  their  information  and  con- 
sideration. This  constitution,  drawn 
up  by  the  senior  class  and  amended  if  necessary  by  the  other 
classes,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  approval 
before  being  finally  presented  to  the  student-body  for 
acceptance. 

The  Oratorical  contest  was  held  in  the  Auditorium 
on  the  evening  of  May  eleventh.  Those  taking  part  and 
their  subjects  were:  Ambrose  McCaf- 
Oratorical  Contest  ferty,  ’12,  “Frederick  Ozanam”; 

Albert  J.  King,  ’12,  “Garcia  Moreno” ; 
Robert  J.  Silk,  ’ll,  “Daniel  O’Connell”;  Maurice  Ahem, 
’12,  “The  Destiny  of  Alaska”;  Philip  Mylod,  ’ll,  “Abra- 
ham Lincoln”;  George  C.  Denneny,  ’10,  “Child  Labor”; 
Joseph  McKee,  ’ll,  “Chivalry”;  William  Con  very,  ’ll, 
“The  Battle  of  Trenton”;  James  L.  Corcoran,  ’ll,  “Joan 
of  Arc.”  The  chairman  of  the  contest  was  Patrick  J. 
Barry,  ’10.  The  judges  were  Rev.  John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J., 
Rev.  Patrick  F.  O’Gorman,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Patrick  M.  Col- 
lins, S.  J.  Their  decision  will  be  made  known  on  com- 
mencement day. 

Among  the  numerous  traditions  of  Fordham,  there  are 
none  more  beautiful  than  those  observed  during  the  month 
just  passed,  the  month  of  May.  Every 
May  Devotions  evening  during  the  month  the  students  of 
the  college  assemble  around  our  Lady’s 
statue,  and  after  listening  to  a brief  sermon  by  one  of  the 
upper  classmen,  then  sing  two  hymns  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  To  hear  some  of  these  loving  tributes  to 
the  Mother  of  God  by  the  student  speaker,  makes  one’s  out- 
look for  the  future  more  bright.  The  exercises  were  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  Moder- 
ator of  the  Day  Students’  Sodality.  Another  pious  prac- 
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tice  that  certainly  merits  favor  from  Mary  is  the  wearing 
of  the  miraculous  medal. 

It  is  our  pleasant  privilege  to  record  and  acknowledge 
in  this  issue  of  the  Monthly,  the  gift  to  the  College  of  four 
handsome  sets  of  vestments  and  a chalice  by 
Altar  Gifts  Mrs.  Romaine  C.  Nichols,  of  Bernardsville, 
New  Jersey.  These  vestments,  all  made  by 
her  own  hands  are  very  beautiful  and  were  donated  in  mem- 
ory of  her  husband,  who  died  on  May  2nd,  1909.  The  gift 
was  made  through  Mr.  Francis  A.  Breen,  S.  J.,  a former 
teacher  of  her  son  while  engaged  at  the  Loyola  School,  this 
city.  The  chalice  and  vestments  were  used  for  the  first 
time  on  Saturday,  May  14th,  the  anniversary  of  Mrs. 
Nichols’  marriage. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  Mrs.  Nichols  for  her 
generous  and  appropriate  gifts. 

We  were  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Asbury 

Park,  N.  J.,  by  Bishop  Mc- 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Roche,  ’84  Faul  on  Sunday,  May  29th, 

at  3 o’clock.  Rev.  Thomas 

A.  Roche,  ’84,  is  the  rector. 

“General  James  R.  O’Beirne,  ’69,  of  New  York  city,  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument 

to  General  Philip  Sheridan  on 
General  O’Beirne,  ’69  Court  House  square,  Scranton,  Pa., 

July  4.  A letter  received  by  Cap- 
tain P.  De  Lacey  contained  the  general’s  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  to  make  the  address.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee congratulate  themselves  on  having  secured  him,  for 
Gen.  O’Beirne  is  not  only  a distinguished  soldier  and  bril- 
liant orator  but  also  was  the  close  companion  of  General 
Sheridan  during  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  the 
west.  At  that  time,  General  0 ’Beime  was  not  in  the  army 
but  was  with  General  Sheridan’s  troops  in  the  capacity  of 
a newspaper  correspondent.  Perhaps  no  man  now  living 
is  so  well  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  concerning  ‘ ‘ Lit- 
tle Phil”  as  General  O’Beirne. 

General  O’Beirne  served  in  the  Irish  Rifles  of  New 
York  during  the  Civil  war  and  was  promoted  frequently  for 
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heroic  conduct  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  awarded  the 
medal  of  honor  and  was  also  brevetted  a brigadier  general. 
He  was  provost  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
1865  and  has  held  many  high  offices  in  the  state  of  New  York 
and  of  the  nation.  At  present  he  is  an  attache  of  the 
Supreme  court  of  the  city  of  New  York.” — The  Scranton 
Truth,  May  12th,  1910. 


Frank  J.  Spellman,  (A.  B.)  ’ll. 


Athletics 


Fordham  4,  Niagara  0 

The  Varsity  added  another  win  to  their  string,  scalping 
Niagara  4-0,  in  a fast  played  game  here,  April  27.  Murray 
Quinn  was  a complete  puzzle  to  the  visitors  and  backed  up 
by  flawless  support  the  visitors  were  unable  to  make  their 
hits  count.  O’Neill  was  found  for  nine  hits  and  gave  five 
passes.  A heavy  rainfall  stopped  the  game  for  a time,  but 
only  served  to  settle  the  dust. 

McCaffrey  scored  Fordham ’s  first  run  in  the  third  in- 
ning. Following  a base  on  balls  he  stole  second  and  took 
third  on  Quinn’s  out.  S.  McCarthy’s  sacrifice  fly  to  centre 
shot  him  over  the  rubber.  Fordham  scored  again  in  the 
fourth  on  hits  by  Mahoney  and  Schiess,  “Chris”  scoring  on 
Connors’  error.  Timely  singles  by  Schiess  and  McCaffrey 
and  an  error  by  Kelleher  added  two  runs  in  the  eighth. 

Niagara  threatened  to  score  in  the  ninth  when,  with 
two  out,  Hogan  rapped  out  a scorching  three-bagger  to  the 
trees  in  centre  field.  O’Connor  was  unequal  to  the  occa- 
sion and  weakly  struck  out.  The  score: 
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Three  base  hit,  Hogan.  Struck  out,  by  Quinn  9;  by 
O’Neill  5.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Quinn  2;  off  O’Neill  5. 
Stolen  bases,  Prozeller,  Conners,  S.  McCarthy,  Scanlon, 
Schiess,  McCaffrey.  Sacrifice  fly,  S.  McCarthy.  Left  on 
bases,  Fordham  7,  Niagara  8.  Sacrifice  hit,  J.  McCarthy. 
First  base  on  errors,  Fordham  1.  Time  1.55.  Umpire, 
Dietrich. 
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Fordham  9,  Rensselaer  “Poly”  2 

The  ’Varsity  liad  little  trouble  in  disposing  of  Rens- 
selaer “Poly”  by  the  score  of  9 to  2.  The  engineers  were 
helpless  before  the  slants  of  Capt.  Mahoney.  Only  one 
Trojan  batter  was  able  to  reach  first  base  in  the  first  six 
innings  and  he  never  got  further.  “Chris”  was  in  the 
box  for  seven  innings.  During  his  stay  he  allowed  but 
three  hits,  two  of  them  coupled  with  an  error  in  the  seventh 
being  productive  of  the  visitors’  lone  tally. 

Van  Keuren  was  hit  freely  and  was  generous  with 
passes  besides  hitting  two  batters.  He  allowed  eleven 
Maroon  players  to  walk  but  was  saved  from  a rout  by 
Fordham ’s  listless  base  running.  Joe  Shankey  a quondam 
Fordhamite  was  behind  the  bat  for  “Poly”  but  we  have 
seen  “Joe”  catch  better  games  here. 

“Jim”  McCarthy  carried  off  the  day’s  batting  honors 
with  three  hits.  Scanlon  also  did  well  with  the  stick, 
garnering  two  hits  out  of  four  times  at  bat.  For  “Poly,” 
Panly  and  Higbee  batted  out  two  hits  apiece  their  total 
being  all  the  visitors  could  register. 

Sharkey  got  two  bases  on  balls,  was  hit  once  and  drove 
out  a single.  An  average  of  1.000  per  cent,  for  the  day. 
Altogether  the  ’Varsity  played  a snappy  fielding  game, 
Sharkey,  McCaffrey  and  Schiess  deserving  special  mention. 
Skip  McCarthy  continues  to  play  the  same  aggressive  game 
that  has  characterized  his  playing  right  along.  Van  Keu- 
ren played  a nice  fielding  game  for  “Poly”  accepting  six 
chances.  Williams  relieved  Mahoney  in  the  eighth  and 
shovved  up  well  retiring  the  visitors  in  order  in  the  ninth. 
The  score : 


FORDHAM. |ab|  r|  h!pol  a 


S.  McCarthy,  c 

2 

1 

0 

9 

0 

J.  McCarthy,  3b 

4 

2 

3 

0 

2 

Scanlon,  r.f  

4 

9 

2 

1 

0 

Mahoney,  p 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Barrett,  c.f  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Schiess,  lb  

2 

1 

0 

10 

0 

Williams,  p 

1 

1 

0 

O 

1 

McCabe,  l.f  

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Peters,  l.f  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sharkey,  2b 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

McCaffrey,  s.s  

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Beckett,  c.f.,  lb 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Total  |2G|  9|  9|27|10 


R.  P.  I. |ab|  r|  h[pol  a 


Fleeger,  l.f  

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Panly,  3b  

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Inglis,  c.f 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Huyck,  lb 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Higbee,  2b 

4 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Eaton,  s.s 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Hunt,  r.f  

2 

0 

0 

O 

0 

Gebhart.  r.f 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Van  Keuren,  p 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Shankey,  c 

2 

1 

0 

7 

2 

Total  1 30 1 2|  4|24|13 


Errors,  Eaton  2,  Shankey  2,  Panly,  McCaffrey,  Schiess. 
First  base  on  balls,  off  Van  Keuren  11,  Williams  1.  Two 
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base  hit,  Panly.  Hits  off  Mahoney  3,  in  7 innings;  off 
Williams,  1 in  2 innings ; off  Van  Keuren  9.  Sacrifice  hits, 
Inglis,  S.  McCarthy.  Sacrifice  fly,  Mahoney.  Double  play, 
Panly  to  Shankey  to  Panly.  Passed  ball,  Shankey.  Struck 
out,  by  Mahoney  7,  by  Van  Keuren  7.  Hit  by  pitcher, 
Sharkey,  J.  McCarthy.  Stolen  base,  Sharkey.  Time  2 hrs. 


Rochester  2,  Fordham  1 

Rochester  University  won  a close  game  from  Fordham 
on  May  3 by  a score  of  2 to  1.  An  error  of  omission  by 
Jim  McCarthy  and  Joe  Sharkey  in  the  opening  inning,  which 
filled  the  bases,  proved  disastrous,  as  Brown,  who  followed, 
singled  to  left.  There  were  men  on  first  and  second  when 
Lamson  hit  to  “Jim”  McCarthy.  “Jim”  made  a perfect 
stop  and  as  there  was  one  man  out,  threw  to  second  to  get 
the  double.  Sharkey  was  not  on  the  bag  and  this  delayed 
the  throw.  But  McCarthy  insisted  on  waiting  for  him 
instead  of  putting  out  the  runner  from  second.  As  a 
consequence,  all  hands  were  safe.  Brown  then  singled  to 
left,  the  ball  eluding  Gargan,  two  men  scoring  on  the  error. 

This  was  the  only  time  that  Rochester  threatened  dan- 
ger but  those  two  runs  proved  enough  to  win.  Harrington 
and  McKeown  engaged  in  a pitchers  ’ duel  with  honors  fairly 
even.  The  former  allowed  four  hits  to  McKeown ’s  three, 
but  was  badly  supported  throughout.  Harrington  fanned 
eleven  Maroon  players  while  McKeown  retired  three  on  a 
strike-out.  The  score : 


ROCHESTER. 

r 

h|po 

a 

e 

Dunn,  c 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

Clancy,  r.f 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Har’gton,  p 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

Ramaker,  2b 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

Lamson,  r.f 

0 

0 

2 

1 

i 

Brown,  l.f 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Kaiser,  s.s 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Carey,  lb 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Harmon,  3b 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3|27|  8|  5 

FORDHAM. ]r]_hJpo|a|  e 


S.  McCarthy,  c 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

J.  McCarthy,  3b 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1 

Scanlon,  r.f 

0 

1 

l 

0 

0 

Mahoney,  c.f 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Schiess,  lb 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

Gargan,  l.f 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Sharkey,  2b 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

McCaffrey,  s.s 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

McKeown,  p 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

| 1|  4|27|13|  2 


Rochester  

| 2|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0 0| — 2 

Fordham  

j oj  oj  0 0|  0 1|  0|  0|  0 -1 

Three  base  hit,  Mahoney.  Stolen  bases,  Gargan,  Mc- 
Caffrey, Scanlon.  First  base  on  errors,  Fordham  2,  Roches- 
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ter  1.  Struck  out,  by  McKeown  3,  by  Harrington  11. 
Bases  on  balls,  McKeown  1,  Harrington  2.  Hit  by  pitcher, 
S.  McCarthy.  Passed  balls,  Dunn  (2). 

Lafayette  Downed,  6-0 

The  effective  pitching  and  timely  hitting  of  Capt.  Ma- 
honey sent  Lafayette  down  to  defeat  at  Easton,  on  May  4, 
by  a 6 to  0 score.  Capt.  Mahoney  tripled  in  the  first, 
sending  “Jim”  McCarthy  and  Scanlon  over  the  plate  and 
himself  scoring  when  De  Mott  threw  past  third,  the  ball 
eluding  Benson.  Chris  again  demonstrated  his  exceptional 
ability  as  a fielding  pitcher,  accepting  eight  chances  cleanly. 
“Skip”  McCarthy  played  his  usual  heady  and  aggressive 
game  behind  the  bat,  besides  making  two  of  Fordham ’s 
seven  hits.  Sharkey  played  a fine  game,  some  of  his 
stops  being  of  the  sensational  order. 

For  Lafayette,  Fager  pitched  a good  game,  retiring 
twelve  men  on  strikes.  He  was  well  supported  by  Matson. 
Lafayette  and  Fordham  have  always  been  the  friendliest 
of  rivals  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two-game  series  will 
be  restored  next  year.  The  score : 


FORDHAM. 

r 

h|po|  a 

e 

S.  McCarthy,  c 

0 

2 

6 

4 

C 

J.  F.  McCarthy,  3b 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Scanlon,  r.t 

2 

1 

0 

0 

c 

Mahoney,  p 

2 

2 

3 

5 

c 

Schiess,  lb 

0 

0 

11 

2 

c 

Gargan,  l.f 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

Sharkey,  2b 

0 

1 

1 

3 

c 

McCaffrey,  s.s 

1 

0 

2 

2 

McCabe,  c.f 

0 

1 

T 

0 

c 

Total  

6|  7 

27 

16 

s 

LAFAYETTE. 

r| 

!h|po 

a 

e 

Conover,  lb 

0 

1 

6 

0 

i 

Matson,  c 

0 

2 

12 

3 

0 

Keeley,  2b 

0 

i 

3 

0 

1 

De  Mott,  c.f 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Fager,  p 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Benson,  3b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Altschuller,  r.f 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Swank,  l.f 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Steckel,  s.s 

0|  0|  2 

1 

1 

Total  

0|  6|27 

5 

4 

Score  by  innings: 


Fordham  | 3|  0|  0|  0|  0|  1|  1|  1|  0| — 6 

Lafayette  | 0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0| — 0 


Two  base  hit,  Scanlon.  Three  base  hit,  Mahoney.  Struck 
out,  by  Fager  12,  Mahoney  5.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Fager 
1,  off  Mahoney  1.  Stolen  bases,  Matson,  Keeley,  J.  Mc- 
Carthy. Double  play,  Mahoney,  Schiess  and  J.  McCarthy. 
Hit  by  pitcher,  Fager  1.  Umpire,  Mr.  McBride. 
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Fordham  4,  Trinity  2 


Fordkam  won  a very  interesting  game  from  Trinity 
College  on  May  7 by  heavy  stick  work  in  the  sixth  inning. 
Score  4 to  2.  The  game  was  almost  an  ideal  one  from 
a spectator’s  viewpoint  as  there  were  plenty  of  fielding 
features  and  a goodly  number  of  safe  hits  contributed  by 
both  teams.  Mahoney’s  home  run  drive  over  the  left  field 
bank  was  an  unusual  feature  as  this  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished only  four  times  in  eight  years.  It  is  almost  six 
years  ago  since  Smith  of  Yale  turned  the  trick — which  was 
duplicated  by  Mahoney  two  seasons  ago  in  the  Virginia 
game.  The  Trinity  team  put  up  a fine  game  in  the  field 
and  at  the  bat.  Gildersleeve  made  a sensational  catch  of 
S.  McCarthy’s  line  drive  in  the  fifth.  Catcher  Smith  proved 
a good  juggler,  in  the  sixth  when  he  caught  Scliiess’  short 
foul  tip,  the  ball  striking  his  glove  and  rolling  about  in  it 
before  he  was  able  to  capture  it. 

Mahoney  was  robbed  of  a certain  home  run  in  the  first 
inning  when  his  terrific  line  drive  struck  a tree  in  deep 
center  and  caromed  off  into  the  hands  of  L’Heureux,  Chris 
making  only  three  bases  on  it. 

Murray  Quinn  started  in  the  box  for  Fordham  but  the 
Hartford  boys  made  his  road  too  rocky  to  travel  and  Capt. 
Mahoney  was  substituted  in  the  seventh.  “Chris”  held 
the  visitors  safe  at  all  times  for  the  three  remaining  innings 
not  a hit  being  registered  against  him  and  only  two  men 
reaching  first  base.  The  ’Varsity  was  wide  awake  on  the 
bases,  Smith  being  unable  to  get  them  going  down  to  second. 

Carroll  played  a superb  game  for  Trinity.  The  score : 


FORDHAM. 

r 

h|po 

a 

e 

S.  McCarthy,  c 

o 

1 

8 

1 

0 

J.  McCarthy,  3b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mahoney,  c.f.,  p 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scanlon,  r.f 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Schiess,  lb 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

Sharkey,  2b 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

McCaffrey,  s.s 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

Gargan,  l.f 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Quinn,  p 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Beckett,  c.f 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  | 4|  9|27|14|  3 


TRINITY. | r|  h]po|  a]  e 


Smith,  c 

0 

2 

6 

1 

0 

Webster,  c.f 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

L.  H’reux,  l.f 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Carroll,  2b  

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

Horan,  3b 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Abbey,  lb 

0 

1 

11 

1 

0 

Gilder’e,  s.s 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Brainerd,  r.f 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cook,  p 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

Total  | 2|10|24|12|  2 


Score  by  innings: 


Fordham  | 0|  0|  0|  1|  0|  3|  0|  0|  *j — 4 

Trinity  1 Oj  0]  Oj  0[  0|  2\  0]  Oj  Oj-2 
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Two  base  bits,  Scanlon.  Three  base  hit,  Mahoney.  Home 
run,  Mahoney.  Sacrifice  hits,  Quinn,  Schiess.  First  base  on 
balls,  off  Quinn  1,  Cook  1;  Mahoney  1.  First  base  on 
errors,  Trinity  2,  Fordham  1.  Struck  out,  by  Cook  3,  by 
Quinn  2,  by  Mahoney  4.  Stolen  bases,  L’Heureux,  Gar- 
gan  (2),  Scanlon,  S.  McCarthy  (2),  McCaffrey,  Sharkey, 
Abbey.  Double  play,  McCaffrey  to  Schiess.  Left  on 
bases,  Fordham  6,  Trinity  9.  Wild  pitch,  Cook.  Hit  by 
pitcher,  Carroll,  J.  McCarthy.  Hits  off  Quinn,  10  in  6 
innings;  off  Mahoney,  0 in  3 innings.  Umpire,  Mr.  Dietrich. 


Fordham  3,  Princeton  2 


On  May  11th,  the  ’Varsity  invaded  the  Tigers  lair  and 
had  little  difficulty  in  defeating  the  Jungleites  by  a 3 to  2 
score.  Princeton  was  unable  to  solve  Capt.  Mahoney’s 
deceptive  delivery  and  had  the  Maroon  infield  tightened  up 
in  the  ninth  “Chris”  would  have  blanked  the  Jerseyites. 

Capt.  Mahoney  was  the  chief  factor  in  downing  the 
Orange  and  Black.  He  not  only  pitched  a masterly  game 
but  accepted  ten  chances  without  a mishap  and  also  knocked 
out  two  three-baggers  which  were  afterward  converted  into 
runs.  S.  McCarthy  registered  the  other  run  on  one  of 
Mahoney’s  triples. 

With  only  one  defeat  scored  against  them  the  Tigers 
were  so  desirous  of  winning  this  important  game  that 
“Steve”  White  was  selected  to  pitch.  White  was  relieved  in 
the  sixth  by  Woodle  who  held  the  ’Varsity  well  in  check 
until  the  ninth  when  Fordham  pushed  the  winning  run  over 
the  plate.  Poor  base  running  spoiled  a larger  score  as 
Dawson  caught  seven  men  trying  to  pilfer  second,  many  of 
them  on  an  attempted  delayed  steal.  Princeton  had  two 
men  on  bases  in  the  ninth.  With  two  down,  Lackey,  bat- 
ting for  White,  fanned.  The  score : 


FORDHAM. 

ab|  r 

b 

po 

a 

S.  McCarthy,  c 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

J.  McCarthy,  3b 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Mahoney,  p 

4 

2 

2 

0 

10 

Scanlon,  r.f 

3 

0 

i 

0 

0 

Schiess,  lb  

4 

0 

i 

19 

0 

McCaffrey,  s.s 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Sharkey,  2b 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Gargan,  l.f 

4 

O' 

0 

0 

0 

McCabe,  c.f 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Total  |26 

3|  6 

27|18 

PRINCETON. 

ab 

r 

h 

po 

a 

Ballin,  l.f 

4 

i 

1 

1 

0 

Bard,  r.f 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Reed,  s.s 

3 

1 

0 

4 

1 

Warwick,  2b 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Sterrett,  lb 

4 

0 

1 

9 

0 

Cunningham,  cf 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

S.  B.  White,  3b 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Dawson,  c 

3 

0 

0 

K) 

7 

S.  V.  White,  p 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Woodle,  p 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

♦Lackey 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  |33|  2|  4|27|14 


’Batted  for  S.  B.  White  in  ninth. 
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Score  by  innings: 

Fordham  

o 

o 

o 

1 — 1 

0|  1|  0|  0|  1| — 3 

Princeton  

o 

o 

o 

o 

0|  0|  0|  0|  2| — 2 

Errors,  Sharkey,  McCaffrey  (2),  Reed  (2),  S.  B.  White. 

Three  base  hits,  Mahoney  (2).  Two  base  hits,  Mc- 
Carthy. First  base  on  balls,  off  White  3 in  five  innings; 
off  Woodle,  3 in  four  innings;  off  Mahoney  1.  Struck  out, 
by  White  6,  by  Woodle  5,  by  Mahoney  5.  Left  on  bases, 
Princeton  5,  Fordham  5.  Double  play,  Reed,  Warwick  and 
Sterrett;  wild  pitch,  Woodle.  First  base  on  errors,  Prince- 
ton 3,  Fordham  3.  Sacrifice  hits,  J.  McCarthy  (2) ; Scan- 
lon. Stolen  base,  McCaffrey.  Umpire,  Mr.  Van  Cleef. 


Fordham  Loses  to  Georgetown 

Our  old  rivals  from  the  south  took  the  second  game  of 
the  championship  series,  in  rather  easy  fashion,  in  a poorly 
played  game  here  on  May  14,  by  the  score  of  9 to  5.  Faculty 
ruling  barred  Sharkey  and  McCaffrey  for  deficiency  in  the 
class  room  work,  and  it  was  a patched  up  team  that  went 
forth  to  do  battle  with  the  Blue  and  Gray.  The  men  from 
the  south  out-hit,  out-fielded  and  out-generaled  our  team  in 
all  departments  of  the  game.  They  found  McKeown  rather 
to  their  liking  and  his  team  mates,  especially  J.  McCarthy, 
contributed  generously  toward  his  retirement  with  five  flag- 
rant errors.  Quinn  who  replaced  him  was  also  poorly 
supported  and  three  more  runs  were  added. 

McKeown’s  downfall  came  in  the  fifth  when  George- 
town scored  five  runs,  every  man  on  the  team  taking  a turn 
at  bat.  Two  hits,  a base  on  balls  and  errors  by  Beckett 
and  J.  McCarthy  sums  up  the  cause  of  those  five  runs.  The 
’Varsity  played  together  like  a green  crew  out  for  its  first 
day’s  spin. 

O’Connor  the  Georgetown  pitcher  was  very  effective 
especially  with  men  on  the  bases,  the  Maroon  batters  fan- 
ning before  his  high  speedy  ball  and  only  four  hits  being 
chalked  up  against  him.  A fast  double  play  Gaynor  to 
Coogan  to  M.  O’Connor  checked  an  attempted  batting  rally 
when  Fordham  had  two  men  on  and  only  one  down  in  the 
eighth.  The  day  was  raw  and  rain  threatened  during  the 
first  five  innings  which  kept  the  attendance  down.  The 
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series  stands  one  all  and  as  we  go  to  press  the  deciding 
game  is  close  at  hand.  The  score : 


TORDHAM. 

ab 

r 

h|po 

a 

S.  McCarthy,  c 

4 

1 

0 

12 

1 

J.  McCarthy,  s.s 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Mahoney,  2b 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Scanlon,  r.f 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Schiess,  lb 

4 

0 

1 

9 

0 

McCabe,  r.f 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Beckett,  3b 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Gargan,  l.f 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

McKeown,  p 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Quinn,  p 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total  |30|  5|  4|27|  7 


GEORGETOWN 

ab|  r 

h|po]  a 

Sitterding,  3b 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Murphy,  c.f 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Hunt,  l.f.,  r.f 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Balzer,  r.f 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dugan,  r.f.,  l.f 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Coogan,  s.s 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

M.  O’Connor,  lb 

4 

0 

2 

7 

5 

Fernan,  c 

’5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

W.  O’Connor,  p 

5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Gaynor,  2b 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Total  

40 

9|  8 

27|  G 

Score  by  innings: 


Georgetown 

o 

o 

o 

1 1| 

5 

0|  2|  0|  lj— 9 

Fordham  

0|  0|  2 

o|  0! 

2 1|  0 Oj — 5 

Errors,  J.  McCarthy  (2) ; Gargan  (2) ; McCabe  (1) ; S. 
McCarthy  (1) ; Beckett  (2)  ; Mahoney  (1) ; Sitterding  (1) ; 
Coogan  (2);  Gaynor  (1);  Hunt  (1). 

Two  base  hit,  Mahoney.  Three  base  hit,  Hunt.  Sacrifice 
hit,  J.  McCarthy.  First  base  on  balls,  off  O’Connor  6;  off 
McKeown  3;  Quinn  1.  First  base  on  errors,  Georgetown 

4.  Struck  out,  by  0 ’Connor  10,  by  McKeown  5 ; by  Quinn 

5.  Stolen  bases,  Murphy,  Dugan,  McCabe.  Hit  by  pitcher, 
J.  McCarthy.  Sacrifice  fly,  Schiess.  Double  play,  Gay- 
nor to  Coogan  to  O’Connor.  Left  on  bases,  Fordham  9, 
Georgetown  7.  Wild  pitch,  O’Connor.  Time  of  game,  2 hrs. 
Umpire,  Mr.  Dietrich. 


Fordham  3,  Springfield  0 

The  Maroon  is  keeping  right  at  it  and  gave  the  Spring- 
field  Training  School  team  a 3 to  0 beating,  on  the  Campus 
in  the  first  game  played  between  the  two  institutions,  on 
May  18.  The  game  was  a pitcher’s  battle  in  which  base 
hits  and  runs  were  scarce.  It  being  comet  day  a lot  of 
the  fans  thought  it  likely  that  this  stream  of  fire  was  bent 
on  striking  Rose  Hill  and  the  stand  and  bleachers  as  a con- 
sequence were  deserted.  Just  think  of  it ! Not  a “Ram” 
was  heard  during  the  whole  course  of  the  game ! ! ! 
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Those  who  observed  the  game  witnessed  a fine  contest 
that  was  featured  by  the  pretty  pick-ups  and  throws  of 
“Jim”  McCarthy,  which  shut  off  many  chances  of  turning 
the  tide  of  victory  in  the  visitors’  favor.  The  arrangement 
of  the  infield  whereby  O’Reilly,  White  and  Healy  were 
brought  into  the  game,  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  two  of 
the  regulars,  who  were  under  the  Faculty  ban. 

The  game  was  replete  with  brilliant  plays.  Jim  Mc- 
Carthy’s assist  to  Schiess  of  Pessini’s  puzzling  bounder  in 
the  second  and  his  pick  up  and  quick  throw  of  McCulloch’s 
drive  in  the  fourth  were  two  of  the  prettiest  plays  seen  here 
this  season.  Schiess  picked  S.  McCarthy’s  wild  play  ap- 
parently off  the  runner  when  Winters  tried  to  beat  out  a 
bunt  in  the  fourth  and  the  brilliant  first  baseman  was 
roundly  applauded.  Quinn  was  in  great  form  holding  the 
visitors  to  two  hits,  one  in  the  fourth,  the  other  in  the 
seventh.  His  control  was  the  best  shown  by  him  this  sea- 
son. Eleven  men  fanning  and  only  one  getting  a free 
pass  to  first. 

Washburn  pitched  a cool-headed  game  throughout.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a little  wildness  in  the  second  Fordham 
would  not  have  scored  two  runs.  With  two  men  on  in  the 
sixth  Washburn  fanned  Beckett,  Healy  and  Quinn  in  a row. 
The  score: 


FORDHAM. 

ab 

r 

h|po 

a 

e 

S.  McCarthy,  c 

4 

0 

1 

10 

3 

0 

J.  McCarthy,  3b 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

O’Reilly,  2b 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Scanlon,  r.f 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Schiess,  lb 

4 

1 

1 

13 

0 

0 

Gargan,  l.f 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barrett,  c.f 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Beckett,  c.f 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White,  s.s 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Healy,  s.s 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Quinn,  p 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

|30 

3 

3|27|  9|  3 

SPRINGFIELD  T.  S.  jab]  r|  h|po|  a|  e 


Van  Cleve,  2b 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Keyes,  s.s 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

McCulloch,  lb 

4 

0 

0 

8 

1 

Moyer,  3b 

4 

0 

1 

0 

9 

Winters,  l.f 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pessini,  c.f 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Dunham,  r.f 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Cook,  c 

3 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Washburn,  p 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Peew,  c 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

|32|  0|  2|24|  7|  4 


Fordham  | 0|  2|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  1|  0| — 3 

Springfield  j 0|  0|  0|  0[  0|  oj  0|  oj  0| — 0 


Two  base  hit,  S.  McCarthy.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Wash- 
burn 3,  Quinn  1.  Struck  out,  by  Washburn  12,  by  Quinn  11. 
Hit  by  pitcher,  Barrett,  Quinn.  Stolen  bases,  S.  McCarthy 
3,  Barrett  1,  Schiess  1,  O’Reilly,  Moyer  and  Dunham.  Time 
of  game,  1.45. 
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The  Prep.  Team 

The  record  of  the  Fordham  Prep  team  up  to  date  has 
been  little  short  of  sensational. 

Starting  with  a crippled  team  the  plucky  high-school 
lads  went  through  the  schedule  arranged  by  Manager  Mc- 
Dermott and  as  yet  no  team  has  been  able  to  defeat  Captain 
Lynch’s  men.  Twelve  games  have  been  played  and  with 
half  that  number  remaining  it  looks  as  though  an  unbroken 
string  of  victories  will  result.  By  defeating  Stuyvesant 
and  De  Witt  Clinton  the  scholastic  championship  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  comes  to  Fordham  Prep  as  the  above 
mentioned  schools  have  beaten  Commerce  and  Morris 
respectively.  This  record  seems  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  fear  among  some  of  the  neighboring  schools  as  four 
games  have  already  been  cancelled,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
by  the  prospective  victims.  The  games  played  recently 
follow:  On  April  23,  Yonkers  High  visited  Fordham  Field 
and  received  a drubbing  at  the  hands  of  the  fast  playing 
Prep.  Keelen  twirled  seven  innings  and  retired  twelve  on 
strikes.  O’Rourke  then  went  on  the  mound  and  fanned 
five  of  the  Yonkers  batsmen  in  the  two  innings  he  pitched. 

The  feature  of  the  game  was  the  base-running  of  the 
Prep  players.  They  stole  eleven  sacks  and  were  success- 
ful in  working  the  hit  and  run  game. 

The  score:  R.H.E. 


Yonkers  H.  S | 0|  0|  0| 

0|  Oj  11 

I 1|  0|  0| — 2-  5-  8 

Fordham  Prep | 3|  1|  2| 

11 11 11 

0|  0|  #|—  9-  9-  1 

Batteries:  Clayton,  Dody  and  Keefe;  Keelen,  O’Rourke 
and  Viviano. 

The  Eastern  District  High  School  nine  was  conquered 
on  April  30th  in  a six-inning  contest.  Tommy  Ryan  twirled 
his  initial  game  for  the  Prep  and  the  visitors  were  unable 
to  do  much  with  his  port-side  slants. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Maroon  youngsters  found  Sha- 
piro for  six  solid  hits. 

The  score  was  7 to  1 when  the  game  was  called  in  the 
sixth  inning  to  make  room  for  the  ’Varsity-Rensselaer 
contest. 
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The  score:  R.H.E. 

Eastern  District  | 0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  1| — 1-  3-  2 

Fordkam  Prep | 0|  3|  2|  2|  0|  — 7-  6-  1 


Batteries : Shapiro  and  Bronstein ; T.  Ryan  and 
Viviano. 

Stuyvesant  High  School  was  the  next  to  try  conclusions 
with  the  Prep. 

The  contest, took  place  on  May  4 and  was  probably  the 
best  played  game  up  to  that  time. 

After  a pretty  pitchers’  duel  between  Larry  O’Rourke 
and  Tienker,  the  Prep  star  carried  off  the  honors  and  the 
Fifteenth  Street  lads  returned  home  with  their  first  defeat 
of  the  year. 

O’Rourke  sent, fourteen  men  back  to  the  bench  by  way 
of  the  strike-out  route  and  allowed  them  but  three  hits. 

Two  Prep  runners  were  cut  off  at  the  plate  by  the  good 
throwing  of  the  visitors’  outfielders. 


The  score:  R.H.E. 

Stuyvesant  H.  S | 0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0| — 0-  3-  2 

Fordham  Prep | 0|  0|  0|  2|  0|  0|  0|  0|  *| — 2-  7-  1 


Batteries:  Tienken  and  Clark;  O’Rourke  and  Viviano. 

On  May  7 the  Brooklyn  Prep  team  came  to  Fordham 
field  determined  to  break  the  winning  streak  of  the  local 
lads.  It  was  a sadly  disappointed  group  of  youngsters 
that  returned  to  the  City  of  Churches,  after  the  game.  Ford- 
ham Prep  had  added  another  game  to  its  already  long 
chain  of  victories.  This  time  by  the  score  of  4 to  1. 

On  the  Brooklyn  team  were  two  players  who  had  started 
their  baseball  careers  on  Fordham  Field.  Kennedy  on  first 
base  and  Mulvaney  at  shortstop.  Both  put  up  a creditable 
article  of  ball. 

It  was  during  this  game  that  Campazzi,  the  Prep’s  star 
second-baseman  made  one  of  the  best  plays  ever  witnessed 
on  Fordham  Field.  In  the  fifth  inning  the  visitors  came 
to  bat  and  filled  the  bases  with  one  out.  Kennedy  drove 
what  appeared  to  be  a safe  hit  over  second  base  but  Cam- 
pazzi sprung  into  the  air  and  pulled  the  ball  down  with  his 
gloved  hand. 

As  the  runners  had  started  with  the  crack  of  the  bat 
it  was  an  easy  matter  for  Camp  to  complete  a double  play 
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by  throwing  to  Chapman  on  first,  before  Collins,  the  Brook- 
lyn runner  could  get  back. 

On  account  of  Brooklyn’s  late  arrival  the  game  was 
called  in  the  sixth  inning. 


The  score:  R.H.E. 

Brooklyn  Prep | 0|  0|  0|  1|  0|  0| — 1-  4-  0 

Fordham  Prep j 2|  0|  0|  2|  0|  *| — 4-  5-  3 


Batteries:  Collins  and  H.  McNulty;  Keelen  and 
Viviano. 

Hoboken  High  School  was  the  next  victim,  the  Prep 
winning  by  a score  of  13  to  1.  The  game  took  place  on 
May  11  and  was  featured  by  the  good  all-around  work  of 
Captain  Lynch’s  men. 

O’Rourke  was  on  the  mound  and  fanned  nineteen  of 
the  Jerseyites  who  annexed  only  two  hits.  The  Prep  play- 
ers hit  the  ball  hard  and  stole  no  less  than  thirteen  bases. 

O’Rourke’s  nineteen  strike-outs  probably  establishes  a 
new  strike-out  record  for  the  Field. 


The  score:  R.H.E. 

Hoboken  H.  S | 1|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|  0|—  1-  2-  5 

Fordham  Prep | 0|  0|  0]  2[  7|  2|  0|  2|  *|— 13-10-  4 


Batteries : Mallon,  Anderson  and  Hirschberg;  O’Rourke 
and  Viviano. 

On  May  18  the  Prep  traveled  to  Bronxville  and  met  the 
crack  Concordia  College  team.  The  Westchester  collegians 
expected  to  add  another  victory  to  their  long  chain  but  when 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  had  cleared  away  it  was  found  that 
the  speedy  little  Prep  team  had  snowed  their  older  oppo- 
nents under  by  the  score  of  13  to  2. 

Tommy  Ryan,  the  Prep  outfielder,  was  at  bat  five 
times  and  gathered  a home  run,  a triple,  a double  and  a 


single. 

The  score:  R.H.E. 

Fordham  Prep  | 3[  2|  0[  0)  0|  0|  3|  2|  3|— 13-13-  1 


Concordia  College.... [ 0]  Oj  0|  2|  0]  0[  0|  0[  0|—  2-  4-  5 

Batteries:  Keelen  and  Viviano;  Wenzel,  Steup  and 
Halls  and  Hauser. 

James  A.  McDermott. 
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WELL,  the  West  Point  trip  of  1910  is  a thing  of  the 
past  and  to  say  it  was  a success  is  putting  it  far 
too  mildly,  it  was  simply  unsurpassed  in  the  his- 
tory of  Fordham  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the 
student  body  for  the  noble  way  they  responded  to  the  appeal 
for  aid  in  this,  the  first  West  Point  excursion  conducted 
entirely  by  the  students. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  a detailed  account  of  the  trip 
so  I’ll  not  encroach  now,  but  I cannot  allow  this  opportunity 
to  go  by  without  congratulating  Mr.  Matt  and  his  22d  Regi- 
ment band,  for  the  great  part  they  took  in  making  the  affair 
a success.  The  music  was  simply  superb  and  the  number 
of  selections  seemed  unlimited,  the  only  times  the  band  stop- 
ped playing  were  meal  hours.  If  there’s  a band  in  the 
country  that  can  heat  the  22d  we’d  like  to  hear  it,  and 
even  then  we’d  all  be  from  Missouri!!  Congratulations 
Prof.  Matt,  we  all  take  off  our  hats  to  you ! ! 

Counsellor  John  B.  Brennen  was  on  the  West  Point  trip, 
and  gave  his  views  on  the  topics  of  the  day  to  a crowd  of 
attentive  (?)  “listeners.”  John  still  loves  to  tell  of  his 
“boarding  days”  at  old  Fordham  and  he  helped  to  make  the 
occasion  wonderfully  pleasant  by  narrating  some  of  his  ludi- 
crous experiences,  especially  the  “Trunk  Trick,”  “The  Dog 
Episode”  and  the  “Joe  Webber  Hat.” 

The  Baron  Sands  was  telling  of  a party  he  had  attended 
the  other  evening  and  was  narrating  in  his  own  inimitable 
manner  the  “Story  of  the  Party,”  when  some  one  asked, 
“Well,  Adey,  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  party?” 

“Oh,”  smiled  Snowball,  “it  was  the  kid’s  birthday  last 
night!” 

Overheard  on  the  boat  coming  home  from  West  Point: 
“Yes,  I was  manager  of  football  two  years  ago,  see  my  gold 
football  with  my  name  on  it.  Don’t  you  want  to  wear  it?” 

Answer  (soft  and  sweet)  “No!”  Ha!  Ha!!  Ha!!! 
Ha!!!! 

Anybody  notice  Jack  Coffey  riding  around  in  an  auto- 
mobile after  any  of  the  games?  Fact!  Jack  doesn’t  like 
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to  brag  but  be  thinks  that  she — whoa! ! Can’t  divulge  state 
secrets ! Eh ! J olrnny,  old  boy ! ! ! ! 

Throgg’s  Neck  Murphy  is  still  with  us,  and  now  that  he 
has  his  second  team  suit  no  one  can  “hold  him.”  He  played 
against  the  Princeton  second  team  last  month,  and  uncov- 
ered some  startling  plays.  He  doesn’t  believe  in  catching 
fly  balls,  he  always  gets  them  on  the  bound,  this  keeps  the 
batter  from  getting  more  than  two  bases  on  a hit,  and  gives 
Murph  a chance  to  ‘ ‘ show  ’ ’ his  ‘ ‘ whip.  ’ ’ Hello,  Lead  Foot ! ! ! 
For  a fellow  who  wasn’t  even  known  to  be  in  the  college 
until  you  got  going  with  Coffey  you  have  an  awful  lot  to 
say!!!  However,  I’ll  have  to  admit  that  you  are  one  of  the 
best,  dandiest  and  most  loyal  fellows  I’ve  ever  had  the 
honor  to  meet,  and  I wish  you  every  bit  of  luck  possible, 
John,  old  boy!!  Yea-a-a!!  Murpli!  Murph!!  Murph!!! 

Passing  Peter  Stieb’s  not  long  ago  I noticed  a new  sign 
in  the  window  which  read  ‘ ‘ Shiner  inside ! ! ” Feeling  sure 
that  some  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  spelling,  I entered 
Pete’s  butcher  shop  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  sign’s 
perpetrator,  and  when  I saw  Peter’s  eye,  I knew  that  the 
sign  was  correct.  Oh  what  a shiner!  Upon  requesting 
that  the  German  tell  me  how  he  came  by  the  unbecoming 
optic,  I was  informed  that  he  had  “knocked  into  a door,  by 
golly  ” ! ! ! Of  course  I never  doubted  the  Teuton ’s  veracity, 
and  accordingly,  I offered  him  my  sincere  sympathy.  Leav- 
ing the  shop  I entered  the  establishment  conducted  by  the 
Honorable  John  De  Groot,  and  noticed  that  the  rear  portion 
of  the  restaurant  was  in  more  or  less  of  a chaotic  condition. 
Of  course,  I never  associated  “Peter’s  shiner”  and  John  De 
Groot ’s  wrecked  eating  place.  I politely  and  suavely  asked 
John  when  the  bull  had  been  turned  loose,  and  was  told  to 
“Go  ask  Dutch  Peter.”  I became  aware  immediately  that 
the  proverbial  mouse  was  at  large ! ! Here ’s  the  complete 
story.  Peter,  disgruntled,  disheartened  and  alarmed  at  the 
long  delay  in  the  decision  concerning  the  “Dean  of  the 
Block”  question,  and  fearing  that  John  might  “beat  him 
out,”  hired  some  “detectives”  to  locate  and  secure  Mr.  De 
Groot ’s  proofs.  The  “detectives,”  in  their  zeal  to  oblige 
nearly  wrecked  the  University  restaurant,  and  when  Mr. 
De  Groot  found  out  that  Peter  had  hired  them,  his  Holland 
ire  was  aroused,  and  seeking  out  Mr.  Stieb  he  placed  a 
mark  of  his  indignation  on  Peter’s  optic.  Gentlemen,  I 
beseech  you,  cease  this  wrangling!  The  decision  of  the 
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judges  will  be  announced  in  these  columns  in  the  July 
issue,  until  then,  calm  yourselves  and  act  as  we  all  know 
you  can  act  when  the  occasion  requires.  Pax  vobiscum ! ! 

I’m  late  now  with  the  Fordhamensia  for  June,  and  so 
must  omit  all  other  notes  at  this  writing.  I know  you’re 
all  glad  that  it’s  short  but  I’ll  inflict  my  parting  shot  in  the 
July  issue.  I’m  not  going  to  say  “good  bye”  now,  because 
I want  to  delay  that  as  long  as  I possibly  can;  so,  as  Kid 
Bums  would  say,  “O’er  the  river”!! 

<*» 


John  F.  White,  (A.  B.)  ’10. 


Exchanges 

True  lovers  of  poetry  will  be  delighted  with  this 
month’s  issue  of  “The  Springhillian.”  It  is  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  to  poetry  which  tolerates  withal  an  intru- 
sive page  or  two  of  bright  and  original  prose.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  a very  considerable  number  of  verses  gathered 
together  under  one  cover,  not  scattered  like  lost  tribes 
through  pages  laden  with  tales  of  wondrous  athletic  deeds 
and  prowess.  That  health  and  vigor  abide  in  the  poetry  of 
to-day,  needs  no  further  testimony  than  is  furnished  by 
this  magazine.  “Christ’s  Ride  to  Jerusalem,”  is  a finely 
finished  bit  of  verse  with  a ringing  meter.  ‘ ‘ Leading  Char- 
acters of  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  an  essay  which  con- 
tains a characterization  of  the  leading  personages,  whom 
we  meet  in  the  story  which  Sir  Walter  so  beautifully  tells, 
does  its  work  well  and  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
many  and  appropriate  quotations  from  the  original.  “The 
Sunny  South”  is  a light  and  catchy  little  piece  of  verse, 
which  sings  so  well  the  praises  of  the  Southland  that  we  al- 
most feel  that  “Our  heart  is  wi,th  her  evermore.”  Lack 
of  space  forbids  us  to  give  “What  Dixie  Used  To  Be”  and 
“The  Vengeance  of  Dawson,”  the  praise  which  they  de- 
serve. 

“The  Xavier for  May,  is  well  up  to  its  usual  high 
standard,  and  is  characterized  by  the  well  written  essays, 
artistic  verse  and  interesting  fiction  with  which  its  pages 
abound.  It  devotes  its  leading  article  to  a prize  debate, 
written  on  a subject  of  timely  and  vital  interest — “Ship 
Subsidy” — Although  it  is  a debate,  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  the  debater  handles  his  subject  renders  it  highly  en- 
tertaining. The  wondrous  beauty  of  the  sea,  with  its  moun- 
tainous and  briny  billows,  its  rushing  tides  and  colored 
spray,  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  the  poet.  Yet,  when  it 
is  treated  in  an  original  manner  and  it  is  in  “The  Mariner’s 
Lullaby,”  with  a wealth  of  poetic  thought  enshrouded  in  a 
ringing  meter  and  superb  rhythm,  it  becomes  at  once  a new 
subject  and  a pleasing  one.  “A  Case  of  Brainstorm”  is  a 
well-developed  short  story  with  a clever  plot,  written  in  a 
style  which  is  utterly  beyond  reproach.  Our  interest  never 
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flagged  from  the  moment  we  began  the  story  to  the  very 
end.  The  concluding  part  of  ‘ 1 The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the 
Drama,”  to  which  we  had  been  looking  forward  for  the 
past  month,  is  published  in  this  issue,  and  fully  repays  us 
for  our  long  wait.  To  say  that  the  last  part  of  this  essay 
is  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  set  in  the  opening  part,  is 
to  confer  upon  it  unstinted  praise. 

“ Lines  of  Love,”  which  we  find  in  the  May  issue  of 
“The  Labarum”  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  is  a very 
pleasing  little  piece  of  verse,  with  a note  that  is  almost 
hymnal.  “Evolution  of  Books”  and  “Flowers  from  Dan- 
tean  Fields,”  are  two  essays,  written  in  what  we  think  is 
just  the  proper  style  for  a college  magazine.  They  strive 
not  so  much  to  give  information,  as  to  give  it  in  an  interest- 
ing and  readable  way.  1 1 The  Siren  Sea,  ” is  as  light  as  the 
morning  mist  and  almost  as  full  of  rainbow  coloring.  We 
began  to  think  that  the  story,  “Out  of  Darkness  Into 
Light,”  was  a little  far-fetched,  and  rather  improbable, 
until  we  read  the  guarantee  of  its  writer  concerning  the 
veracity  of  the  anecdote.  Verily,  “truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion.” “Looking  up  Material,”  “A  Homecoming,”  and 
“A  Message  from  the  Orient”  complete  a variety  of  ma- 
terial, which  renders  this  excellent  number  exceedingly  at- 
tractive. 

“The  Redwood,”  from  far  away  Santa  Clara  College, 
greets  us  with  its  accustomed  store  of  fiction  and  verse,  all 
teeming  with  fresh  California  atmosphere  and  essentially 
Western  characteristics.  Although  there  are  no  essays  in 
the  present  issue,  a fact  which  greatly  surprises  us,  the 
absence  is  atoned  for  in  great  measure  by  the  numerous 
bright  sketches  and  entertaining  pieces  of  fiction  which 
adorn  its  pages.  “The  Rivals,”  a story  poem  with  a plot 
as  simple  as  it  is  pleasing  and  original,  has  great  merit  and 
is  a delightfully  entertaining  piece  of  verse.  The  plot  of 
“His  Opponent,”  though  clever  and  well  developed,  will 
not,  we  think,  please  the  average  reader,  in  as  much  as  it 
permits  injustice  to  triumph  over  justice  and  evil  over 
good.  “Pedro”  contains,  on  the  other  hand,  a pleasing 
plot  which  is  altogether  improbable.  This  last  story  is, 
however,  well  told  in  a lively  and  interesting  style  and  is 
pervaded  by  a vein  of  true  humor.  Of  the  poems,  “Ah 
Chang,”  and  “At  Fontenoy”  are  commendable. 

Nearly  all  the  poems  in  “The  Fleur  De  Lis ” are  woven 
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about  religious  subjects,  and  since  the  two,  religion  and 
poetry,  are  inseparable,  it  is  not  altogether  a matter  of 
surprise  that  many  of  them  are  a little  above  the  average 
college  magazine  poem.  Religious  warmth  and  feeling,  sim- 
pleness of  faith  and  loftiness  of  ideals  pervade  each  sep- 
arate poem,  and  give  to  each  an  added  attractiveness.  The 
best  of  these  poems  are  “The  Angelus,”  a very  pretty 
prayer  poem,  “The  Star  of  The  Sea,”  a poetic  prayer  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  “At  Mary’s  Shrine.”  This  issue 
also  contains  “Papal  Infallibility” — The  Gilfillar  Prize 
Essay — in  which  the  author  treats  this  bitterly  attacked 
and  much  misunderstood  topic  with  a clearness  and  skill 
which  are  highly  commendable.  His  proofs  are  well-sus- 
tained, logically  drawn,  and  supported  by  many  quotations 
taken  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  “St.  Louis,  Patron  of  Education,”  con- 
tains a fitting  eulogy  upon  this  great  saint.  It  is,  more- 
over, written  in  a style  worthy  of  so  exalted  a subject. 
“The  Test  of  Friendship,”  is  a short  story  which  simply 
effervesces  with  vivacity,  and  contains  just  enough  pathos 
to  make  it  of  real  heart-interest. 


Harry  F.  X.  Hammer,  (A.  B.)  ’10. 


Medical  Notes 

General  Hospital  Appointments 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  graduating  class  of 
this  year,  has  equalled  the  record  of  last  year’s  class  in  the 
matter  of  securing  hospital  appointments. 

Last  year  every  member  of  the  graduating  class  secured 
an  interneship  in  some  hospital.  This  year’s  class,  six  in 
number,  have  been  appointed  on  the  interne  staffs  of  six 
large  hospitals  in  the  city.  This  is  a record  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud,  and  we  hope  we  have  established  a precedent, 
which  will  be  lived  up  to  by  those  that  follow  us.  There  is 
no  reason,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  why  the  students  who  will 
graduate  from  Fordham  in  the  future,  should  have  any  dif- 
ficulty in  making  hospital  places.  The  hospital  examining 
boards  found  our  men  well  trained ; and  as  one  of  the  exam- 
iners of  one  of  our  large  hospitals  here  in  the  city  put  it, 
“The  men  from  Fordham  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about.  ’ ’ 

In  fact  our  class  made  places  in  more  hospital  interne 
staffs  that  they  can  accept.  And  let  me  say  right  here  that 
the  reason  for  this  is  not  found  in  the  fact  that  there  were 
more  positions,  than  there  were  men  to  fill  them.  Far  from 
it,  there  was  a wealth  of  material  to  be  selected  from,  at 
every  hospital  examination  that  our  men  attended.  From 
twenty-five  to  fifty  applicants  appeared  to  take  the  different 
hospital  examinations  at  which  some  of  our  men  were 
present. 

Schools  from  all  over  the  country  were  represented  at 
these  examinations  and  among  them  were:  Johns  Hopkins, 
Harvard,  P.  & S.,  Cornell,  Bellevue,  Pennsylvania,  Yale, 
Tufts,  Vermont,  McGill,  Georgetown,  Toronto,  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Long  Island,  Baltimore, 
P.  & S.  (Baltimore),  Rush  Medical  (Chicago),  Queens  Uni- 
versity, Dartmouth,  Jefferson  and  Virginia. 

Let  the  good  work  continue.  We  have  performed  a 
part  of  our  duty,  but  not  all  of  it.  We  must  now  bind  for- 
ever the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  us  by  the 
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different  hospital  staffs,  by  giving  to  the  different  hospitals 
with  which  we  shall  be  associated  the  best  that  is  in  us,  and 
prove  to  them  by  our  work  and  conduct  that  their  confidence 
has  not  been  misplaced,  and  then  they  will  be  ever  ready  to 
appoint  Fordham  men  to  their  respective  interne  staffs. 

The  following  members  of  the  senior  class  have  received 
these  hospital  appointments : 

William  Ennis,  Fordham  Hospital,  first  place,  also 
Kings  County  Hospital. 

John  Evers,  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  first  place. 

Peter  Daly,  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Long  Island  City, 
second  place,  also  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital. 

Edwin  Spies,  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  also  Brooklyn 
German  Hospital. 

John  Sheridan,  Harlem  Hospital. 

Thomas  J.  Gallon,  New  York  Children’s  Hospital,  Ran- 
dall’s Island,  also  Lincoln  Hospital. 

Thomas  J.  Gallon,  (Med.)  ’10. 


A Trip  to  Quarantine 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Podvin,  who  holds 
the  chair  in  Hygiene  in  the  Medical  Department,  the  sec- 
ond year  students  enjoyed  a trip  down  the  bay  to  the  Quar- 
antine station  on  April  28th  last.  Drs.  McAuliffe  and 
Mooney  were  also  present  and  aided  greatly  in  making  the 
occasion  the  really  enjoyable  one,  that  it  was.  The  trip 
was  the  result  of  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Doty,  Health 
Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  to  Dr.  Podvin  and  through 
him  to  the  students.  The  class  assembled  at  Dock  A, 
Battery  Park,  at  10  o’clock  and  were  taken  aboard  the 
Gov.  Flower,  which  had  been  sent  from  the  station  to  meet 
the  party.  The  trip  down  the  bay  was  made  in  about 
forty-five  minutes.  Arriving  at  the  quarantine  station, 
Dr.  Doty  gave  a lecture  on  hygiene  which  was  very  inter- 
esting to  say  the  least,  and  after  that  conducted  the  party 
over  the  building  pointing  out  by  practical  demonstrations 
the  advantages  of  one  disinfecting  agent  over  another. 
After  about  an  hour  and  a half  of  this  tour  of  the  grounds 
the  party  was  taken  aboard  the  different  boats  of  Dr. 
Doty’s  fleet  and  shown  the  methods  used  in  disinfecting 
the  emigrants  should  any  be  discovered  having  any  dis- 
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ease  which  would  keep  them  from  landing  when  the  ship 
arrived  at  her  dock. 

After  showing  us  over  the  different  boats,  we  again 
hoarded  the  Gov.  Flower  for  the  trip  to  Swinburne  Island. 
It  is  here  that  all  of  the  virulent  types  of  the  contagious 
diseases  are  kept.  After  circling  around  Swinburne  we 
steamed  to  Hoffman  Island  where  the  mild  cases  are  iso- 
lated. During  the  trip  to  the  islands  lunch  was  served 
and  that  it  was  “the  best  ever”  goes  without  saying.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  a man  who  is  more  enthu- 
siastic over  his  work  than  Dr.  Doty  and  great  credit  is 
due  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  which  is  thrust  upon  his  shoulders.  He 
has  installed  a system  whereby  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a person  with  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease  to  slip 
by  him. 

He  has  many  original  ideas  about  the  manner  in  which 
a quarantine  station  should  be  conducted  and  he  is  putting 
them  into  force  rapidly. 

Dr.  Doty  is  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Hall  in  his  great  work 
and  between  them  they  certainly  keep  things  moving. 

There  are  many  other  assistants  also  to  whom  great 
credit  is  due  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  port  and  that  it  is 
the  cleanest  port  in  the  country  speaks  well  for  the  men  in 
charge. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Prof.  Podvin 
for  the  interest  and  thoughtfulness  that  he  has  always  dis- 
played toward  the  class,  and  of  extending  our  sincere 
thanks  to  Drs.  Doty  and  Hall  for  the  many  kindnesses 
shown  during  our  visit  to  their  station, — a visit  I am  sure, 
that  will  always  be  remembered  by  the  class  of  1912. 

Edwakd  W.  Ryan,  (Med.)  ’12. 


A Clash  Between  Experts 

During  the  recent  trial  in  Kansas  City  of  Dr.  B.  C. 
Hyde,  charged  with  poisoning  Colonel  T.  H.  Swope,  a 
multi-millionaire  of  that  place  and  an  uncle  of  the  wife 
of  the  accused,  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith  of  the  department  of 
Physiology  and  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  of  our 
school,  was  the  chief  expert  for  the  defense.  Prof.  Smith 
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successfully  criticised  the  method  of  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  strychnine  in  the  organs  analyzed,  pointing  out  that 
the  method  employed  by  the  state’s  experts,  the  eminent 
toxicologists,  Prof.  Haines  of  the  Rush  Medical  College 
of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Prof.  Vaughan  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  did  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  including  the 
alkaloid  cinchonidine.  This  error  was  fatal  in  as  much  as 
this  alkaloid  is  an  impurity  in  quinine  which  the  deceased 
had  taken  immediately  prior  to  his  death. 

Prof.  Smith  also  suggested  that  hydrocyanic  acid  may 
have  formed  from  a reaction  between  formaldehyde  present 
in  embalming  fluid  and  ammonia  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
This  possibility  had  never  been  considered  by  toxicologists 
and  therefore  raises  a new  and  very  important  question. 

Prof.  Smith  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  the 
chemical  change  occuring  outside  the  body. 

Edward  W.  Ryan,  (Med.)  ’12. 

PROF.  SMITH  was  also  the  chief  expert  for  the 
prosecution  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Maurice 
Lustig  of  this  city,  the  latter  having  been  accused  of  caus- 
ing the  death  of  his  wife  by  adminstering  strychnine.  Prof. 
Smith  performed  an  autopsy  on  the  body  of  the  deceased 
and  subsequently  a toxicological  analysis  of  the  organs  find- 
ing both  strychnine  and  arsenic  present.  His  testimony 
was  to  the  effect  that  death  resulted  from  strychnine  poi- 
soning and  that  arsenical  poisoning  was  a contributing 
factor.  According  to  the  public  press  Prof.  Smith  is  an 
expert  witness  in  both  senses  of  the  term. 

Edward  W.  Ryan,  (Med.)  ’12. 


The  Defence  of  Carbolic  Acid 

There  is  probably  no  drug  or  therapeutic  agent  in  the 
province  of  materia  medica  that  must  answer  more  false 
accusations  than  carbolic  acid.  It  has  been  spoken  against, 
written  against,  and  even  legislated  against.  It  has  been 
prohibited  in  the  dispensaries  of  all  our  municipal  and,  I 
dare  say,  of  the  majority  of  our  private  hospitals ; and  all 
because  of  that  odious,  mutilating  offence,  “Carbolic  Acid 
Gangrene.  ’ ’ 
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The  evil  effects  of  carbolic  acid  are  familiar  to  us  all; 
they  are  not  to  be  minimized.  But  everyone  deserves  a fair 
trial,  and  carbolic  when  it  stands  before  the  judge  must  not 
be  sentenced  without  a bearing. 

The  fact  that,  in  some  instances,  carbolic  causes  gan- 
grene, is  as  undeniable  and  indisputable  as  that  quinine  acts 
as  a deterrent  to  malarial  parasites  in  the  blood  stream.  But 
does  it  cause  gangrene  in  many  instances'?  No.  Even  Dr. 
Isaac  Levin  in  bis  article,  “Carbolic  Gangrene,”  (Medical 
Record,  Jan.  25,  1908)  says,  “not  in  every  case  where  an 
application  of  a dilute  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  made 
does  a gangrene  set  in.  ’ ’ 

And  that  is  just  the  point.  We  do  not  hear  of  all  the 
cases  in  which  carbolic  acid  solutions  are  applied,  but  only 
of  the  few  in  which  bad  results  occur.  That  is  where  our 
statistics  are  at  fault.  I repeat,  we  do  not  hear  of  all  the 
cases.  Carbolic  is  much  like  a friend  who  has  done  us  thou- 
sands of  favors  but  is  forever  ostracized  from  our  friend- 
ship on  account  of  some  trivial  injustice. 

In  spite  of  its  alleged  faults,  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  is 
staunchly  defended  by  many  prominent  medical  men  who 
have  a right  to  claim  knowledge  of  its  action.  Volkmann 
uses  it  in  his  operation  for  hydrocele  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  granulation  tissue,  many  of  our  best  surgeons  use 
it  on  the  stump  of  an  appendix  when  the  actual  cautery  is 
not  available,  and  a very  large  percentage  of  our  best 
gynecologists  use  it  for  cauterizing  after  a curetlage  of  a 
septic  uterus.  Many  more  instances  of  its  beneficial  uses 
might  be  quoted.  I am  sure  that  many  men  would  be  con- 
vinced if  they  should  read  Dr.  Aspinwall  Judd’s  account 
(Med.  Record,  Feb.  13,  1909)  of  his  success  with  carbolic  in 
the  treatment  of  erysipelas.  I attribute  Dr.  Judd’s  small 
percentage  of  bad  results  to  the  fact  that  he  knows  how  to 
use  the  drug. 

The  past  can  summon  up  many  witnesses.  Hear  what 
testimony  a few  of  them  bear : 

CARBOLIC  ACID  IN  ERYSIPELAS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Record : 

Sir:  The  article  by  Dr.  Aspinwall  Judd  on  the  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas  by  means  of  carbolic  acid  and  alcohol, 
which  appears  in  the  Medical  Record  issue  of  February  13, 
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should  be  read  by  the  profession  with  no  little  interest. 
The  method  employed  by  him  to  combat  the  ill  effects 
and  spread  of  erysipelas  I have  used  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years,  and,  as  Dr.  Judd  says,  the  only  toxic  manifestation 
due  to  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases  I have  noticed 
is  a dark  color  given  to  the  urine.  This  phenomena  can  be 
obviated  by  sparing  use  of  the  acid  in  cases  where  large 
surfaces  are  involved. 

Alcohol  in  moderate  quantity,  internally,  promptly 
overcomes  any  clouding  of  the  urine,  it  is  given  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  if  alcohol  applied  locally  lessens  the  effect 
of  the  carbolic  acid,  it  naturally  would  have  the  same  ten- 
dency so  to  influence  the  secreting  surface  of  the  kidneys  due 
to  its  coming  in  contact  with  such  structures.  I have  not 
had  a case  in  years  that  did  not  yield  promptly  upon  the 
application  of  carbolic  acid,  and  it  is  a marvelous  fact  that 
the  erysipelatous  patient  responds  so  promptly  to  this  med- 
icament. Its  use  usually  prevents  the  formation  of  blisters 
containing  exuded  matter.  I have  become  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  virtue  of  carbolic  locally  applied  in  cases 
of  erysipelas  that  I use  it  right  along  in  a routine  way,  of 
course  being  scrupulously  careful  to  watch  the  urine.  When 
there  is  an  extensive  area  to  be  treated  I use  it  very  spar- 
ingly and  sometimes  diluted  by  the  addition  of  glycerine, 
which,  with  carbolic  acid,  makes  a good  admixture. 
Chicago.  C.  S.  Eldridge,  M.  D.  (Med.  Record,  Feb.  20, 1909.) 

Parenchymatous  Injections  of  Carbolic  Acid  in  Tonsil- 
lar Disease. — The  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  suppura- 
tive disease  of  the  tonsils  has  led  Kramer  (Cent,  fur  Chir., 
November  21,  1896)  to  the  conclusion  that  this  recurrence, 
which  is  so  persistent  in  such  large  numbers  of  cases,  is 
really  due  to  the  presence  in  the  tissues  of  the  gland  of 
bacterial  spores,  which  are  evidenced  by  some  fresh  exciting 
cause  or  condition  to  a new  activity.  His  observations  on 
a large  series  of  cases  confirmed  this  opinion  and  led  him 
to  try  to  destroy  these  spores  by  parenchymatous  injections 
of  carbolic  acid. 

For  this  purpose  he  employed,  a few  weeks  after  the 
recovery  from  an  attack,  the  injection,  by  means  of  a ster- 
ilized hypodermatic  needle,  of  a 2 to  3 per  cent,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  The  amount  employed  was  nine  minims  in- 
jected two  or  three  times  a week,  the  treatment  comprising 
four  to  six  doses. 
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The  point  selected  for  injection  was  cocainized,  the 
needle  introduced,  and,  if  no  blood  could  be  withdrawn, 
the  injection  made,  pushing  the  needle  in  different  directions 
and  distributing  the  whole  amount  over  a limited  area. 

The  later  injections  were  made  each  time  in  some  new 
point. 

The  patients  were  all  full  grown.  Very  little  pain  was 
felt;  only  a slight  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  lasted  for  a 
few  hours.  No  marked  general  symptoms  were  noted,  or  the 
slightest  sign  of  poisoning.  The  local  swelling  in  the  part 
disappeared  shortly,  without  the  production  of  an  abscess 
or  other  complications.  Patients  who  had  previously  ex- 
perienced a number  of  relapses  previous  to  this  method  of 
treatment  were  entirely  freed  from  further  attacks,  fifteen 
patients  having  had  no  relapses  during  two  years  and  a half 
since  treatment,  while  many  others  had  had  no  relapses, 
although  the  treatment  was  of  late  date. 

Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  (March,  1897). 

121.  Phenol  in  Tetanus  ( Baccelli  Method ). — Conforti 
remarks  that  the  Baccelli  method  of  treating  tetanus  is 
in  such  general  use  in  Italy  and  with  such  constantly  good 
results  that  no  one  thinks  now  of  reporting  cases  any  more 
than  instances  of  recovery  from  diphtheria  under  antitoxin 
treatment.  All  accept  the  favorable  outcome  as  a matter 
of  course;  the  record  includes  now  several  hundred  cases, 
with  or  without  associated  antitetanus  serum.  It  was  his 
unusual  experience  to  encounter  3 typical  cases  of  traumatic 
tetanus  in  the  course  of  one  month  recently,  and  he  reports 
them  in  detail  to  show  the  workings  of  the  Baccelli  method. 
[It  was  described  in  The  Journal,  June  3,  1899,  page 
1249.  The  main  features  are  first  to  cleanse  the 
wound  thoroughly  with  strong  antiseptic  solution,  place  the 
patient  in  a quiet  dark  room,  plug  the  ears  to  keep  out 
unavoidable  noises,  and  give  subcutaneous  injections  of  a 
2 or  3 per  cent,  solution  of  phenol  at  two  or  three  hour  in- 
tervals, generally  along  the  spinal  column.  If  the  case  is 
of  moderate  severity,  Baccelli  commences  with  0.2  gm.  (3 
grains)  of  the  phenol  in  the  24  hours,  rapidly  increasing 
to  double  or  triple  this  amount.  The  patient  in  the  grip 
of  tetanus  bears  astonishingly  large  amounts  of  phenol.  He 
claims  that  it  antagonizes  the  tetanus  toxin  and  quiets  the 
nervous  system.  In  one  of  his  cases  0.72  gm.  of  phenol 
was  given  daily  for  6 days,  the  patient  receiving  511  sep- 
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arate  injections  with  lesser  amounts  in  the  course  of  36 
days  with  final  recovery.  The  text-books  mention  the  Bac- 
celli  method,  but  without  much  comment  as  a rule.  Green’s 
Encyclopedia  of  Medicine,  1908,  states  that  experimental 
research  seems  to  prove  the  method  valueless,  citing  Cour- 
mont,  1899,  von  Torok,  1900,  and  Guillaumin,  1902.  But 
French  in  his  “Practice  of  Medicine,”  Babes  in  “Twentieth 
Century  Practice  of  Medicine,”  Woods  and  others  have 
reported  encouraging  results  with  the  phenol.  Woods’ 
article  was  summarized  in  The  Journal,  Sept.  16,  1899, 
page  727. — Ed.]  Conforti  supplemented  the  carbolic  injec- 
tions with  the  usual  sedatives,  bromids,  chloral  or  morphin. 
The  incubation  had  been  two  weeks  in  the  first  2 cases  and 
the  patients,  men  of  18  and  62,  recovered;  about  22  gm.  of 
the  carbolic  acid  had  been  injected  in  24  days  in  the  first  and 
18  gm.  in  21  days  in  the  other  case.  In  the  third  case  the 
patient,  a man  of  57,  succumbed  in  less  than  48  hours  after 
the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus  after  an  incubation  of  one 
week.  The  youngest  patient  exhibited  a tendency  to  hallu- 
cinations and  mild  delirium  after  subsidence  of  the  convul- 
sions, without  fever.  Zeri  has  reported  a similar  case  of  a 
mild,  transient  psychosis  following  the  tetanus  in  a patient 
treated  by  this  method,  but  Conforti  knows  of  other  cases 
in  which  the  tetanus  toxin  alone  could  be  incriminated ; no 
carbolic  acid  had  been  used. 

Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  (Dec.  18,  1909.) 

Pus  in  Peritoneal  Cavity  treated  by  Incision  and  Car- 
bolic Injections. — Dr.  J.  A.  Selmer  reports  ( Norsk  Mag.  f. 
Laegevid.,  R.  3,  Bd.  6)  the  case  of  a strongly-built  man, 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  who  presented  symptoms  of 
peritonitis,  located  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  He  had 
meteorism,  vomiting,  fever,  etc.  This  condition  lasted  for 
a number  of  weeks,  and,  in  spite  of  treatment,  he  slowly 
grew  worse.  The  abdomen  slowly  enlarged,  especially  on  the 
right  side.  The  liver  was  pushed  up  to  the  fourth  rib. 
There  was  considerable  dyspnoea,  cyanosis  and  collapse, 
and  death  appeared  imminent.  An  exploratory  puncture 
with  Pravaz’s  syringe  showing  pus,  a trocar  was  entered 
near  the  costal  border,  and  a large  quantity  of  pus  evac- 
uated. As  all  the  pus  could  not  be  evacuated,  an  elastic 
catheter  was  inserted  and  a solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water 
was  injected  twice  a day.  The  pulse  and  respiration  im- 
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proved  immediately,  the  collapse  and  cyanosis  disappeared, 
and  the  abdomen  contracted.  The  following  day  the  cath- 
eter became  choked,  and  the  distention  increased.  A tran- 
verse  incision  was  made  through  the  puncture  wound,  three 
inches  in  length.  A tin  catheter  was  passed  through  the 
incision  as  far  up  as  the  liver  and  down  to  the  groin.  The 
cavity  was  now  completely  emptied  of  pus,  and  the  wound 
dressed  with  a carbolized  compress.  On  the  tenth  day  the 
secretion  of  pus  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion was  good.  A steady  progress  was  made  to  recovery. 

Dr.  J.  Holmboe  reports,  in  the  same  journal,  the  case 
of  a girl,  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had,  without  any  known 
cause,  rigors  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  vomiting.  Periton- 
itis was  diagnosed.  Four  days  later  there  was  a profuse 
diarrhoea,  which  lasted  several  days.  The  abdomen  became 
distended,  and  the  diaphragm  was  pushed  up.  These  phen- 
omena gradually  diminished  under  treatment.  Six  weeks 
later  a fluctuating  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a goose-egg,  was 
detected  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  side.  It  constantly 
increased  in  size,  the  pulse  became  quite  rapid,  and  there 
was  some  fever.  About  ten  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  there  were  severe  cough,  spitting  of  pus,  and 
symptoms  of  infiltration  of  the  left  lung  beneath  the  spina 
scapuke.  The  tumor  extended  farther  up  in  the  abdomen, 
and  farther  inward  over  the  median  line.  A few  days  later 
considerable  pus  was  evacuated  through  the  rectum.  Pres- 
sure on  the  tumor  increased  the  expectoration  of  pus.  An 
exploratory  puncture  having  shown  pus,  an  incision  two 
inches  long  was  made  in  the  linea  alba,  between  the  navel 
and  symphysis.  More  than  a quart  of  pus  escaped.  A 
catheter  was  inserted  and  injections  of  carbolized  water 
made.  The  patient  rapidly  recovered. — No-rdiskt  Medi- 
cinskt  Arkiv,  Bd.  9,  Haft  1. 

G.  R C. 


Ext.  from  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  1877. 

These  articles  bring  with  them  convincing  evidence.  I 
think  I may  safely  say  that  carbolic  is  put  to  many  other 
beneficial  uses  that  never  appear  in  print. 

But  then  the  objection  arises  that  most  of  the  instances 
quoted  deal  with  strong  or  concentrated  solutions,  whereas 
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the  fault  lies  with  the  weaker  (2%— 5%)  solutions.  Granted. 
The  objection  is  in  appearance  solidly  founded.  But  those 
who  advance  it  should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  these 
weak  solutions  become  in  the  end  the  stronger.  They  are 
applied ; then  more  of  the  solution  is  constantly  added  to  the 
dressing  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  carbolic  as  the 
water  evaporates.  In  other  words,  as  more  “ carbolic 
wash”  or  “carbolic  water”  is  added  to  the  dressing  the 
more  is  the  percentage  strength  of  the  solution  increased 
proportionally.  This  is  the  typical  history  of  a gangrene 
case. 

I include  here  an  article  from  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Science  (July,  1896)  which  may  be  of  interest 
in  regard  to  applications  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  skin. 


EFFECT  OF  CARBOLIC  ACID  ON  HEALTHY  SKIN. 

A.  Frickenhaus  ( Monatsh . fur  prak.  Derm.,  Bd.  xxii. 
No.  7)  concludes,  as  a result  of  experimentation  upon  the 
human  skin  and  that  of  rabbits,  that  liquefied  carbolic  acid 
produces  upon  normal  human  skin  an  eschar,  which  involves 
the  epidermis,  but  hardly  the  true  skin,  extending  down  only 
to  the  border  of  the  papillae.  The  eschar  occurs  in  the  form 
of  a dry  gangrene  like  that  of  mummification,  and  leaves 
only  a slightly  or  not  at  all  pigmented  scar ; the  former  when 
it  occurs  disappearing  entirely  in  about  three  months.  The 
process  of  healing  is  especially  prompt  upon  hairy  parts  of 
the  body.  In  practice  carbolic  acid  should  not  be  employed 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  desired  to  act  upon  the  true  skin. 
General  intoxication  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  not  apply- 
ing the  agent  to  larger  areas  than  a half  to  one  dollar  at  one 
sitting.  It  is  desirable  to  bring  about  healing  by  second 
rather  than  first  intention,  in  order  that  a better  scar  may 
result,  especially  on  the  face. 

Dr.  Levin  (Med.  Record,  Jan.  25,  1908)  asks  the  ques- 
tion, “is  it  (carbolic  acid)  needed  at  all?”  For  an  answer  I 
should  refer  him  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  says 
that  “the  world  would  be  better  off  if  all  the  drugs  in  use 
at  present  were  dumped  into  the  sea.”  No,  we  do  not  need 
it,  I admit ; but  neither  do  we  need  the  electric  light,  nor  the 
morning  paper,  nor  many  other  luxuries.  Carbolic  acid  is 
a luxury  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  essential  to  our  well-being, 
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but  it  is  a luxury  that  “pays  for  its  keep.”  It  is  one  of 
our  best  germicides,  and,  if  it  were  used  properly,  I might 
predict  that  its  place  could  not  be  adequately  filled  by  any 
other  agent;  and  this  even  its  most  strenuous  adversaries 
must  grant. 

In  conclusion  I might  quote  Dr.  Justin  Herold  (Med. 
News,  July  1,  1905),  our  professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Toxicology,  where  he  says,  “The  public,  and  unhappily 
many  pharmacists  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  do  not 
appreciate  thoroughly  the  grave  dangers  residing  in  the 
daily  and  popular  use  of  carbolic  acid  solutions  as  a routine 
application  to  open  wounds  and  injuries  of  other  character.” 
I agree  with  Dr.  Herold  most  heartily.  With  him  I do  not 
advocate  the  indiscriminate  use  of  carbolic  acid  especially 
by  the  laity;  but  what  I do  plead  is  that  a good  therapeutic 
agent  such  as  is  carbolic  acid,  be  not  condemned  entirely  on 
account  of  its  misuse.  Caution  the  laity  against  its  use; 
do  not  apply  it  in  wet  dressings,  where  a cumulative  effect 
may  be  obtained ; neutralize  it  with  alcohol ; but  do  not  let 
us  lose  a good  drug  through  prejudice  and  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion, brought  on  by  a too  sincere  and  gullible  belief  in  poor 
and  inadequate  statistics.  Use  it,  but  study  it  first;  and  use 
it  properly  and  with  discretion. 

Edwin  A.  Spies,  (M.  D.)  ’10. 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  GRAEF  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  will  spend  the  summer  in  Europe.  He  sails  in 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  will  visit  the  more  important 
eye  and  ear  clinics  during  his  stay  abroad. 


Reviews 


COMPENDIUM  OF  HISTORY,  KEENEY. 

Published  by  John  Murphy  Co.,  Baltimore. 

This  epitome  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  originally 
composed  by  M.  J.  Keraey,  is  now  presented  to  the  public, 
revised  and  enlarged,  by  Charles  H.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  head 
of  the  Department  of  American  History  in  the  Catholic 
University.  Consisting  of  over  seven  hundred  pages,  pro- 
vided with  a complete  table  of  contents  and  an  excellent 
index,  adorned  with  maps  and  illustrative  pictures,  the  Com- 
pendium carries  the  student  through  history  from  the  crea- 
tion of  man  down  to  the  election  of  President  Taft.  The 
writers  are  sane  in  their  views,  assign  certainty  or  probabil- 
ity to  a proposition  according  to  the  value  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  rests,  and  set  forth  the  facts  in  a clear,  simple, 
easy  and  thoroughly  readable  style. 

THE  BEST  STORIES  BY  THE  FOREMOST  CATHOLIC 

AUTHORS. 

Benziger  Bros.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

There  have  always  been  and  still  remain,  those  who 
seem  to  take  great  pleasure  in  criticizing  the  Catholic  writer 
of  stories.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  work 
of  Catholic  writers  of  stories  has  been  vastly  inferior  to  that 
of  other  authors, — in  fact,  that  there  are  no  really  repre- 
sentative writers  of  Catholic  stories.  True  it  is,  the  task  for 
the  average  Catholic  writer  of  securing  the  publication  of 
his  manuscripts  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  The  larger  maga- 
zines, catering  to  the  present-day  popular  taste,  have  not 
taken  them  up,  and  consequently,  the  writers  have  been 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  appearing  in  magazines  of 
less  importance  whose  circulation  was  limited  in  no  small 
degree.  Little  wonder  then,  that  the  really  rich  store  of 
these  treasures  should  have  remained  so  long  unappreciated. 
We  feel  deeply  indebted,  therefore,  to  Benziger  Bros,  who 
have  gathered  together  in  ten  neat  little  volumes,  the 
choicest  of  these  stories  from  the  pen  of  writers  such  as 
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Canon  Sheehan,  Francis  Finn,  John  Talbot  Smith,  Mary 
Waggaman  and  a host  of  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  stories  contained  in 
these  volumes  with  those  of  the  many  collections  of  so-called 
“Classic  Stories,”  by  non-Catholic  authors.  There  are  few, 
if,  indeed,  any  of  us,  who  have  failed  to  notice  that  in  the 
case  of  most  of  these  so-called  classics,  there  is  usually  little 
more  than  the  story  to  attract  us,  and  very  often  this  is  shal- 
low enough.  Hence,  we  seldom  carry  away  with  us  more 
than  the  remembrance  of  some  interesting  event.  In  this 
collection  of  stories,  however,  not  only  do  we  find  the  narra- 
tive interesting  in  the  extreme,  but  there  is  the  added  attrac- 
tion of  style  in  the  telling.  In  fact,  the  characteristic  of  these 
stories  without  exception,  is  not  only  their  adherence  to  the 
canons  of  the  good  story,  but  their  classical  tone  born  of  the 
excellent  English  used  by  the  authors  throughout.  This 
vindication  of  the  Catholic  story  writer  is  timely,  but  the 
collection  has  the  added  value  of  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
good,  wholesome  reading  in  a manner  that  cannot  fail  to 
attract  and  benefit  a host  of  readers. 

Our  sincerest  thanks  and  best  wishes  are  extended  to 
the  publishers  of  “The  Best  Stories  by  the  Foremost  Cath- 
olic Authors.”  E.  P.  T. 


BROWNIE  AND  I. 

Benzi  ger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

We  have  learned  that  Richard  Aumerle  has  written 
other  stories  and  deem  ourselves  unfortunate  in  that  we 
have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  of  his  works.  But  “Brownie 
and  I”  has  made  ample  amends,  for  it  is  really  a beautiful 
little  story  told  in  the  sweet,  simple  language  of  a boy.  There 
is  not  an  uninteresting  chapter  in  the  book,  and  each  con- 
tains some  incident  that  is  bound  to  appeal  to  the  heart  of 
young  and  old  alike.  True,  Brownie  is  only  a dog,  but  such  a 
dog  that  he  wins  our  affection  and  sympathy  quite  as  readily 
as  he  did  that  of  the  lads  whose  constant  companion  he  was. 
And  when  he  came  to  his  untimely  end,  we  must  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  sorrow,  as  though  another  friend  had  passed  out 
of  our  life.  For  something  really  good,  something  that  is 
bound  to  be  read  with  relish,  we  recommend  to  young  and 
old,  “Brownie  and  I.”  E.  P.  T. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


ST.  URSULA  ACADEMY 

Bedford  Park,  New  York  City 


Conducted  by  Ursuline  Nuns 

A regular  four  years  course  approved  by 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

MDSIC,  ART,  LANGUAGES,  ELOCUTION 
AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Receive  special  attention. 


Further  particulars,  if  desired,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


THE  NORTHERN  BANK 


OF  NEW  YORK 


Tremont  Branch 
No.  505  EAST  TREMONT  AVENUE 

Near  Third  Avenue 


Capital  and  Surplus  - $1,000,000 
Resources  - - - - $8,000,000 


C.  V.  CULYER. 

Manager. 


The  Loyola  School 

65  EAST  83rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


High  Grade  Collegiate 
Preparatory  Day 
School.  Thorough 
Grammar  and  Acade- 
mic Courses.  Classes 
limited  to  ten  pupils. 
Personal  Supervision. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

David  G.  Hearn,  S.  J. 

PRINCIPAL 


UCCESS  in  Housekeep- 
ing depends  on  system, 
just  as  it  does  in  business. 
Therefore  let  every  house- 
keeper have  a good  scale. 
<|  Our  system  of  weighing 
twice,  the  goods  supplied 
to  our  patrons,  insures 
accuracy;  but  that  you  may  verify 
our  charges,  we  send  all  the  trim-; 
mings  you  have  paid  for,  and  give 
an  itemized  bill  with  each  delivery. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  COMMISSIONS  TO 
ANY  ONE  ON  YOUR  PURCHASES 

SUCHARD  WEBBER 

Meal,  Poultry,  Fish,  Vegetables,  Fruit 
120th  Street  and  3rd  Avenue,  N&o  York  CSy 
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Mfittal  S’rhunl  (Unmnuntmimit 

“Anapatljma,  mb  Nnu  ” 


Paper  read  by  William  Murray  Ennis,  M.D.,  To,  at  the  Second 
Annual  Commencement  of  the  Fordham  University  School  of 
Medicine,  on  the  thesis  “Anaesthesia  Old  and  New.’’ 

Reverend  Father  Rector,  Doctors,  Fellow  Students,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen. 

Anaesthesia,  as  you  already  know,  is  a term  used  to  express  a 
loss  of  sensibility  to  external  impressions,  which  may  involve  a part 
or  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  It  has  been  a popular  idea  that 
the  various  agents  used  to  produce  this  insensibility,  are  amongst 
our  most  recent  chemical  and  surgical  discoveries,  but  if  we  observe 
very  keenly  certain  passages  from  the  authors  of  ancient  times  and 
of  the  middle  ages,  you  will  very  readily  select  the  very  beginning 
of  artificial  sleep,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  operative  procedure, 
but  to  ease  the  sorrows  of  the  mournful,  and  to  calm  the  rage  of  the 
angered. 

A poet  of  the  sixteenth  century  quaintly  describes  and  draws 
an  impression,  from  sacred  records,  of  the  first  operation  tempered 
by  anaesthesia,  when  he  speaks  of  God  Himself  causing  Adam  to 
fall  into  a deep  sleep,  and  without  pain,  taking  a rib  and  thereof 
making  the  Mother  of  Mankind.  This  is  claimed  to  be  the  very 
germ  of  anaesthesia,  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  dim  ages  of 
the  past.  It  is  probable  that  primitive  man  employed  digital  com- 
pression over  the  large  vessels  supplying  the  brain,  to  produce 
anaesthesia,  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  some  countries  do  to- 
day; and  curiously  enough  the  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  and 
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Russian  terms  for  these  vessels,  is  the  arteries  of  sleep.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  are  believed  to  have  used  Indian  hemp,  and  the 
juice  of  the  poppy  to  cause  a patient  to  become  drowsy  before  a 
surgical  operation ; and  the  sorrow-easing  drug  which,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  fourth  book  of  Odyssey,  was  given  by  Helen  to  Ulysses 
and  his  comrades,  probably  consisted  of  such  substances.  It  is  pos- 
sible also  that  the  wine  of  the  condemned,  mentioned  by  the  Prophet 
Amos,  may  have  been  a preparation  of  Mandragora.  There  are 
several  passages  in  the  talmud,  which  point  to  the  fact  that  the  prac- 
tice of  easing  the  pain  of  torture  and  death,  by  stupifying  the  suf- 
ferers, was  a very  ancient  one.  Thus  it  is  stated : “If  a man  is 
led  forth  to  death,  he  is  given  a cup  of  spiced  wine  to  drink,  whereby 
his  soul  is  wrapped  in  night;”  and  again,  “give  a stupifying  drink 
to  him  that  loseth  his  life  and  wine  to  those  who  carry  bitterness 
in  their  hearts.”  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  wine,  mingled  with 
myrrh,  which,  according  to  St.  Mark,  was  offered  to  Christ  before 
nailing  Him  upon  the  cross,  was  indeed  a narcotic  draught,  given 
with  the  object  of  lessening  His  sensibility  to  the  agony  which  He 
was  about  to  undergo.  That  the  early  Greeks  also  used  certain 
methods  for  deadening  sensibility  to  pain,  is  evidenced  by  several 
of  the  ancient  writers.  The  Babylonians  employed  Mandragora 
more  than  two  thousand  years  B.  C.  The  early  Egyptians  used  it 
both  as  an  anodyne  and  an  anaesthetic  and  also  in  many  of  their 
superstitious  rites.  The  first  mention  of  Mandragora  as  an  anaes- 
thetic is  made  by  Dioscorides  ioo  A.  D.,  who  evidently  recognized 
the  difference  between  the  hypnotic  and  anaesthetic  effects  of  the 
drug,  from  which  we  may  assume  that  it  was  employed  for  both 
purposes  in  the  medical  practice  of  that  day.  For,  respecting  the 
former,  he  states,  “Eating  which  (Mandragora)  shepherds  are 
made  sleepy,”  and  referring  to  the  latter  property,  he  remarks: 
“That  three  wine  glasses  full  of  the  liquid  preparation  of  the  root 
are  given  to  those  who  are  about  to  be  cut  or  burnt,  for  they  do  not 
feel  the  pain.” 

These  allusions  serve  to  prove  how  frequently  anaesthesia  was 
practiced  by  physicians  of  ancient  Greece,  to  whom  the  narcotic 
property  of  mandragora,  which  is  allied  to  atropa  belladona,  or 
deadly  nightshade,  were  well  known. 

Pliny  states  that  “For  those  who  are  to  be  cut  or  punctured, 
it  is  sufficient  for  some  of  them  to  seek  sleep  from  the  smell,”  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  this  anaesthetic  was  also  used  by  inhalation. 
Apuleius  says : “If  anyone  is  to  have  a limb  mutilated,  burnt,  or 
sawed  he  may  drink  one-half  ounce  of  mandragora  in  wine,  and 
while  he  sleeps  the  member  may  be  cut  off  without  any  pain  or 
sense.” 
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Fumes  of  Indian  hemp  were  very  largely  used  as  an  anaesthetic, 
particularly  amongst  the  Hindus  and  Chinese.  Amongst  the  latter, 
Hoa-Tho,  a Chinese  physician,  who  lived  about  220  A.D.,  was  accus- 
tomed to  administer  to  his  patients,  on  whom  he  wished  to  perform 
painful  operations,  a preparation  called  Ma-Yo  (which  was  very 
likely  Indian  hemp),  the  effect  of  which  was  that  after  a few 
moments  they  became  insensible,  as  if  they  were  deprived  of  life. 

From  the  very  many  allusions  I have  quoted  from  writers  in  the 
early  ages,  it  is  evident  that  mandragora  and  Indian  hemp  were  the 
two  drugs  which  were  more  or  less  in  general  use  as  anaesthetics 
in  ancient  times.  Coming  to  the  fifteen  century,  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing insensibility  to  pain,  by  the  inhalation  of  the  volatile  prin- 
ciples of  drugs,  which  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the 
early  ages,  seems  to  have  been  revived  by  Hugo  di  Lucca,  a Tuscan 
physician,  who  is  described  as  chief  of  a school  of  surgeons  that 
treated  wounds  with  wine,  oakum  and  bandageing,  with  happy  suc- 
cess. 

Theodoric,  his  son,  who  was  a Monk  physician,  and  practiced 
surgery,  mentions  a preparation  used  by  his  father,  which  he  called 
“Oleum  De  Lateribus.”  This  he  describes  as  a most  powerful 
caustic  and  a soporific,  “which  by  means  of  smelling  alone  could 
put  patients  to  sleep  on  occasion  of  painful  operations,  which  they 
were  to  suffer.”  The  writers  and  poets  of  mediaeval  romance,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  allude  to  anaesthesia  produced  by  drugs. 
Boccaccio,  who  wrote  his  Decameron  in  1352,  in  the  story  of 
Dionius,  alludes  to  a certain  anaesthetic  liquid  of  Surgeon  Mazzeo 
della  Montagua  of  Solerno.  “The  doctor,”  he  says,  “supposing  that 
the  patient  would  never  be  able  to  endure  the  pain  without  a sopo- 
rific, deferred  the  operation  until  the  evening,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
ordered  the  water  to  be  distilled  from  a certain  composition,  which 
being  drunk,  would  throw  a person  to  sleep  as  long  as  he  judged  it 
necessary.”  In  the  tragical  history  of  Romeus  and  Jullitta,  which 
supplied  Shakespeare  with  plot  and  much  material  for  his  play, 
“Romeo  and  Jullitta,”  Friar  Lawrence  thus  speaks  to  Jullitta:  “I 
have  learned  and  proved  of  long  time  the  composition  of  a certain 
paste,  which  I make  of  divers  somniferous  simples,  which  beaten 
afterwards  to  powder  and  drunk  with  a quantity  of  water,  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  bringeth  the  receiver  into  such  a sleep 
and  burieth  so  deeply  the  senses  and  other  spirits  of  life,  that  the 
cunningest  physician  would  judge  the  party  dead.” 

Du  Bartus,  as  translated  by  Sylvester,  in  1592,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  anaesthesia : 

“Even  as  a surgeon,  minding  oft  to  cut 
Some  cureless  limb,  before  in  use  he  put 
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His  violent  engins  in  the  victim’s  member, 

Bringeth  his  patient  in  a senseless  slumber 
And  griefless  then  (guided  by  use  and  art) 

To  save  the  whole,  cuts  off  the  infected  part.” 

During  the  fifteenth  century  the  belief  in  the  somniferous 
draughts  of  the  ancients  for  producing  anaesthesia  appears  to  have 
waned  and  few  allusions  are  made  to  them  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  fresh  interest  seems  to  have  been  excited 
in  the  subject.  The  famous  Boerhaave  is  said  to  have  used  opium 
as  an  anaesthetic  both  by  inhalation  of  its  vapor  and  by  internal 
administration  as  a powder.  About  1782  Weiss  operated  on  the 
foot  of  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  having  previously  placed  the 
royal  patient  under  the  influence  of  a certain  potion. 

Other  means  of  producing  insensibility  were  suggested  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  ancient  method  of  compressing  large 
vessels  in  the  neck  was  revived.  Compression  of  the  main  nerve  of 
the  limb  about  to  be  removed  was  also  proposed  by  James  Moore, 
in  1784,  and  tried  by  Hunter  and  others,  but  the  results  could  not 
be  regarded  as  successful. 

Surgical  operations  at  this  time  meant  periods  of  agonizing 
pain,  and  the  bravest  would  tremble  at  the  very  thought  of  the 
knife.  Thus,  from  the  very  dawn  of  creation,  anaesthesia  for  sur- 
gical operations  had  been  practiced  to  some  extent ; but  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  potency  and  action  of  the  various  narcotics 
and  palliatives  exhibited  and  the  dangers  attending  their  use,  when 
exact  science  was  unknown,  the  practice  seemed  likely  to  fall  into 
oblivion.  At  last  a series  of  brilliant  discoveries  in  chemistry 
created  a new  epoch  in  the  history  of  anaesthesia. 

Mesmerism  was  used  at  times.  From  the  earliest  ages,  the 
apparent  power  of  some  men  to  influence  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
others  has  been  known.  Certain  diseases  were  said  to  be  affected 
by  the  touch  of  the  hand  of  certain  persons,  who  were  supposed  to 
communicate  a healing  virtue  to  the  sufferer,  and  these  practices 
were  often  connected  with  religious  and  magical  rites.  In  1766 
Mesmer  found  that  he  could  throw  patients  into  a trance,  and  his 
disciples  claimed  that  even  painful  operations  could  be  performed 
on  patients  in  this  condition  without  consciousness  of  pain. 

In  the  chemical  era  of  anaesthetics,  the  discoveries  of  Priestly 
about  1767  led  up  to  the  plan  of  administering  gases  and  vapors  of 
definite  composition,  by  inhalation  through  the  lungs,  as  soon  as 
he  had  demonstrated  the  existence  of  vital  air  or  oxygen.  From 
these  experiments  it  seems  only  natural  that  other  gases  and  vapors 
by  inhalation  should  follow.  Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  adminis- 
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tered  ether  in  this  way  in  1795  for  the  relief  of  consumption,  and 
ten  years  later  Warren,  of  Boscombe,  employed  ethereal  inhalation 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  attending  the  later  stages  of  phthisis.  In 
1766,  nitrous  oxide  had  been  discovered  by  Priestly,  and  in  1798  a 
medical  pneumatic  institution  was  established,  Humphrey  Davy 
being  appointed  superintendent.  It  was  here  that  Davy's  notable 
researches  and  experiments  with  nitrous  oxide  were  carried  on. 
One  day  in  1799,  when  suffering  from  toothache,  he  resorted  to 
inhalation  of  the  gas  and  discovered  to  his  great  delight  that  it 
relieved  the  pain,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  he  expresses  in  the 
following  words : “As  nitrous  oxide  in  its  extensive  operation 
seems  capable  of  destroying  physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used 
with  advantage  during  surgical  operations,  in  which  no  great 
effusion  of  blood  takes  place.” 

About  1806  Woolcombe,  of  Plymouth,  prescribed,  for  Lady 
Martin,  a patient  suffering  from  asthma,  the  inhalation  of  sul- 
phuric ether  to  relieve  the  attacks.  Lady  Martin  found  that  the 
inhalations  gradually  caused  her  to  become  unconscious,  from 
which  state  she  would  recover  in  a short  time,  with  the  result  that 
the  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  had  disappeared.  But  the  teaching  of 
this  case,  and  even  the  more  explicit  account  of  Humphrey  Davy, 
was  overlooked,  and  no  further  development  occurred  until  1818, 
when  Faraday  pointed  out  that  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  sul- 
phuric ether  produced  effects  similar  to  those  caused  by  laughing 
gas.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  even  in  the  face  of  such  experi- 
ments as  those  we  have  referred  to,  no  one  among  the  investiga- 
tors who  stood  at  this  time  on  the  brink  of  so  great  a discovery 
ventured  over  the  threshhold.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  these  days 
to  realize  that,  for  thirty-nine  years,  these  substances  were  used  for 
experimental  purposes,  and  even  for  amusement,  without  realiza- 
tion of  the  great  blessing  to  humanity  that  lay  almost  within  grasp. 
The  things  that  are  apparently  most  plain  may  remain  longest  in 
obscurity,  so  with  the  discovery  of  efficient  anaesthesia,  which  even 
finally  developed  only  in  an  indirect  manner.  A more  brilliant  dis- 
covery, however,  was  pending.  Dr.  Morton  directed  his  attention 
to  the  finding  of  a more  suitable  anaesthetic  for  painless  operations 
in  dental  surgery.  First  he  experimented  on  himself  with  sulphuric 
ether,  and  later  appealed  to  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  who  was  then 
senior  surgeon  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  obtained 
permission  to  test  his  new  anaesthetic.  The  date  fixed  was  Friday, 
October  16,  1846,  and  at  the  appointed  time  a large  number  of  medi- 
cal men  had  assembled  in  the  theatre.  Morton  administered  the 
ether  successfully,  and  the  operation  was  completed  in  five  minutes 
without  a murmur  from  the  patient.  The  next  epoch-making  event 
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in  the  history  of  anaesthesia  was  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetia 
properties  of  chloroform. 

Guthrie  worked  out  its  composition,  while  Simpson,  at  Waldie’s 
suggestion,  achieved  success  with  its  anaesthetic  properties.  On 
November  15,  1847,  chloroform  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  a sur- 
gical operation.  The  advent  of  chloroform  gave  an  impetus  to 
other  investigators  in  the  field  of  anaesthesia,  and  during  the  last 
fifty  years  many  other  bodies  have  been  introduced  and  tried,  with 
more  or  less  success,  for  the  same  purpose ; but  owing  to  one  defect 
or  another,  these  latter  substances  have  since  been  practically  aban- 
doned. About  this  time  local  anaesthesia,  which  was  practiced  in 
ancient  times  by  the  injection  of  various  narcotics,  was  revived,  and 
on  September  15,  1884,  considerable  interest  was  aroused  by  Karl 
Koller,  of  Vienna,  who  demonstrated  the  effects  of  cocaine  as  a local 
anaesthetic. 

The  immense  value  of  such  an  anaesthetic  was  universally 
recognized  and  it  at  once  came  into  general  use. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  alkaloid,  other  substances  have 
been  brought  forward,  which  after  extensive  trial  have  proved  to  be 
of  real  clinical  value.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  eucaine,  discov- 
ered by  Merling;  stovaine,  and  tropococaine,  all  closely  allied  to 
cocaine,  but  less  toxic. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I may  say,  that  anaesthesia  was  known 
from  the  most  ancient  times;  century  after  century  only  produced 
new  substances ; but  it  remained  for  recent  times  to  discover  suit- 
able, certain  and  agreeable  substances  of  definite  composition  and 
effect. 


“ (Etfriflltamtij  an&  g>ri?ntifir  fHeiiiritw  ” 

Address  of  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick  to  the  graduates  at  the  Second 
Annual  Commencement  of  the  Fordham  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  development  of  scientific 
medicine  offers  us  a very  interesting  but  a very  difficult  field  to 
study.  There  is  so  much  obscurity  in  the  history  of  medicine  itself, 
especially  in  the  history  of  it  antedating  the  Christian  era,  that  one 
can  scarcely  get  a good  viewpoint  of  the  development  of  scientific 
medicine,  much  less  judge  the  influence  which  stimulated  and  shaped 
it.  Most  writers  upon  the  subject  have  written  rather  from  per- 
sonal bent  of  mind  than  from  knowledge  of  the  facts  bearing  upon 
the  subject. 
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To  be  able  to  judge  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  scien- 
tific medicine  it  is  necessary  to  have  a pretty  clear  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  medicine  before  the  Christian  era,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  for  all  the  centuries  since  the  Christian  era.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  a pretty  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
influences  which  bore  upon  the  development  of  medicine  from  the 
beginning  up  to  the  present  day.  The  knowledge  necessary  for  cor- 
rect judgment  and  unbiased  decision  in  this  matter,  if  available, 
could  scarcely  be  attained  by  any  man  in  a life  study  of  the  subject, 
and  I can,  therefore,  myself,  not  pretend  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
with  authority.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  for  me  to  treat  the 
subject  briefly  from  a broad  point  of  view,  basing  my  deductions 
upon  generally  accepted  historical  facts  indicating  the  general  trend 
of  things  instead  of  drawing  specific  conclusions.  Such  a general 
view  of  the  subject  may  perhaps  open  up  some  vistas  of  investiga- 
tion for  others  which  in  the  future  may  give  us  a clear  insight  into 
the  whole  subjeet. 

Most  writers  on  the  history  of  medicine  take  too  narrow  a view 
of  medicine.  They  date  the  beginning  of  medicine  entirely  too  late 
and  they  take  into  consideration  only  some  branches  of  medicine 
instead  of  the  entire  subject.  To  some,  medicine  merely  means  the 
healing  art ; to  some,  surgery  only ; to  some,  a knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  diseases ; to  some,  a knowledge  of  anatomy  and  pathology ; 
and  to  some,  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Scien- 
tific medicine  should  mean  all  of  these  things — everything,  indeed, 
which  can  have  any  bearing  upon  man’s  physical  wellbeing  and  pro- 
tection against  those  impediments  and  interferences  with  the  physi- 
cal wellbeing  which  come  from  civilization,  from  ignorance,  from 
depravity,  from  human  weakness,  and  from  those  phenomena  of 
life  which  we  call  disease.  Scientific  medicine  should  direct  man 
from  his  birth  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  birthright  of  three  score 
years  and  ten  as  a normal  human  being  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
powers  and  functions  which  God  has  destined  for  him.  This  has 
been  scientific  medicine  from  the  beginning,  however  narrow  and 
restricted  man  may  have  tried  to  make  it;  and  it  is  the  scientific 
medicine  which  we  should  consider  when  we  study  it  historically 
and  when  we  try  to  determine  the  various  influences  which  have 
retarded  it  or  developed  it. 

From  the  various  historical  documents  which  have  come  to 
light  in  recent  years  there  comes  to  us  a glimpse  of  medicine  in  that 
cradle  of  the  human  race  along  the  Ganges  and  the  Euphrates. 
These  documents  do  not  tell  us  a great  deal,  but  what  they  tell,  if 
properly  interpreted,  is  a foundation  for  the  construction  of  a pretty 
good  picture  of  what  medicine  was  in  those  days. 
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In  the  laws  of  Manu,  a very  ancient  code  of  Hindoostan  and 
India,  going  back  to  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ,  there  are 
laid  down  rules  of  hygiene  which  are  indicative  of  the  manner  and 
extent  to  which  medicine  had  been  woven  into  the  habits,  customs 
and  laws  of  the  people,  and  which  predicate  a development  of  scien- 
tific medicine  in  its  broadest  sense  perhaps  never  surpassed  since. 
These  precepts  of  hygiene  inculcated  every  principle  of  healthy  liv- 
ing which  we  recognize  at  the  present  day  and  some  which  our  pres- 
ent civilization  has  forgotten  or  knows  only  theoretically.  They 
enforced  abstemiousness  in  eating  and  drinking,  for  example,  and 
discouraged  marriage  of  persons  of  vicious  character  and  persons 
suffering  from  incurable  diseases.  Drunkenness,  excesses  of  every 
kind,  and  uncleanliness,  were  looked  upon  as  the  foes  of  health  and 
were  animadverted  upon  by  the  law.  People  lived  a simple  life  in 
accordance  with  the  precepts  of  hygiene  which  were  universally 
accepted. 

Under  such  a regime  the  old  ages  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  may 
well  have  occurred.  We  at  the  present  day  undoubtedly  have  more 
exact  knowledge  about  many  things  in  medicine  and  we  much  better 
understand  the  cause  of  diseases  and  the  reasons  for  doing  things 
than  did  those  ancients,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before  we  can 
weave  into  our  customs,  habits  of  life  and  laws  the  excellent 
hygienic  principles  which  they  have  woven  into  theirs.  In  those 
days  preventive  medicine  was  supreme.  It  was  below  the  dignity 
of  the  most  advanced  physician  to  give  his  time  and  energy  to 
curative  medicine,  which  was  left  to  physicians  of  a lower  grade. 
The  administration  of  drugs  for  curative  purposes  was  hedged  in 
by  severe  penalties  on  those  who  made  mistakes.  Custom  and  law 
gave  the  reward  and  the  encouragement  to  the  physician  who 
guarded  against  disease  rather  than  to  the  man  who  pretended  to 
be  able  to  cure  it  when  it  had  developed. 

In  the  Chinese  practice  of  to-day  which  bestows  the  honor- 
arium upon  the  physician  who  keeps  the  family  well,  and  stops  all 
emolument  to  him  under  whose  care  the  family  becomes  ill,  we  see 
the  relic  of  this  old  advanced  state  of  scientific  medicine  revealed 
to  us  in  the  laws  of  Menu.  Chinese  medicine,  undoubtedly  more 
recent  than  the  Indian,  sprung  from  the  same  tree  and  was  much 
of  the  same  character.  Already  there  seems  to  be  a slight  degenera- 
tion, perhaps  the  result  of  transplantation.  The  main  principle  of 
making  medicine  the  guard  of  health  and  the  protection  against  all 
interference  with  physical  wellbeing  continues,  however,  and,  with 
the  Chinese  as  with  the  Indians,  this  principle  was  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  thoughts,  habits,  customs  and  laws  of  the  people  that  cura- 
tive medicine  was  relegated  to  a secondary  position. 
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Ancient  Egypt  undoubtedly  took  its  medicine  from  the  same 
source,  the  same  original  tree  as  China,  namely,  India.  In  Egypt, 
however,  we  find  marked  changes  in  the  fruit.  Medicine  here  lost 
some  of  its  preventive  character  and  developed  more  of  the  cura- 
tive. This  may  have  been  due  to  the  genius  of  the  people  or  to 
peculiarities  of  the  place.  The  medicine  which  we  find  here  tested 
by  its  usefulness  to  the  people  has  degenerated  from  the  medicine 
which  we  find  earlier  along  the  Ganges  and  Euphrates. 

Egyptian  medicine  no  doubt  got  an  impress  from  the  contact 
of  the  Egyptians  with  the  Hebrews.  Abraham,  and  after  him 
Joseph  and  Jacob,  came  with  their  people  to  the  Egyptians  from 
the  East,  bringing  with  them  the  laws  of  hygiene  which  were  in 
vogue  in  the  East.  They  undoubtedly  taught  the  Egyptians  some 
of  these  laws.  The  medicine  of  Egypt  had,  however,  apparently 
already  gone  far  along  the  lines  of  curative  practices.  In  Egypt 
medicine  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  The  remedies  were 
secrets  of  the  temple,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood  depended  in  some  degree 
upon  the  application  of  these  remedies  to  the  people  who  needed 
them.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  under  such  arrangements 
curative  medicine  would  in  time  outstrip  preventive  medicine. 

From  Egypt  medicine  found  its  way  into  Greece.  Hippocrates 
sends  down  to  us  a very  full  and  graphic  picture  of  what  medicine 
was  in  his  day  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In 
that  picture  we  still  see  a family  resemblance  to  Egyptian,  Chinese 
and  Indian  medicine,  but  we  find  in  it  no  longer  so  much  of  pre- 
ventive as  the  curative  medicine.  The  Grecians  studied  the  nature 
of  diseases  very  closely  and  had  excellent  knowledge  of  how  tc 
treat  disease.  Preventive  medicine  was  not  with  them  what  it  had 
been  with  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians,  however.  The  practice  of 
preventive  medicine  by  physicians  no  longer  predominated,  and  the 
honoraria  went  to  the  man  who  knew  how  to  cure. 

Grecian  medicine  was  carried  with  Grecian  civilization  into 
Rome.  Galen,  who  gives  us  the  best  record  of  Roman  medicine,  is 
a disciple  of  Hippocrates  and  presents  to  us  the  medicine  of  Hip- 
pocrates with  but  slight  modification.  The  elder  Pliny  tells  us  tha* 
Rome  was  without  physicians  for  six  hundred  years,  but  not  with- 
out medicine.  The  Roman  medicine  was  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
we  find  the  preventive  element  represented  in  the  public  baths,  the 
water  supply  and  the  outdoor  sports.  The  simple  life  of  the 
ancients,  however,  had  been  supplanted  by  the  luxurious,  enervat- 
ing, indolent  life  of  the  Romans.  Curative  medicine  alone  received 
recognition.  What  little  insight  history  gives  us  into  the  standing 
and  position  of  the  Roman  physician  shows  us  a man  fairly  equipped 
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to  treat  wounds  of  various  kinds,  to  set  broken  bones  and  to  admin- 
ister remedies  in  the  various  ailments,  receiving  fair  compensation 
for  his  services  and  exercising  considerable  influence  upon  his  fel- 
low man.  He  is  the  product  of  his  age.  Roman  civilization  did  not 
advance  scientific  medicine  but  handed  down  what  it  received  from 
the  Greeks  in  an  atrophied  condition. 

How  soon  after  Christ’s  public  life  Christianity  began  to  have 
an  influence  on  the  development  of  scientific  medicine  is  difficult 
to  determine.  We  have  some  records  of  events  which  might  permit 
us  to  infer  that  Christianity  began  to  have  a beneficent  influence 
at  once.  Christ’s  attitude  towards  the  sick  during  His  entire  public 
life  was  one  of  friendship,  mercy  and  benevolence.  His  example 
must  have  had  a strong  influence  upon  his  followers.  One  of  His 
disciples  St.  Luke,  the  Evangelist,  who  has  left  us  a record  of  his 
work,  was  a physician.  This,  with  his  own  constant  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  those  who  needed  medical  aid,  must  have  done  much 
to  shape  the  conduct  of  his  followers  in  medical  matters. 

The  first  concrete  evidence  in  history  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  the  development  of  medicine  is  the  hospitals 
which  the  Christians  erected  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Christians  began  such  hospitals 
very  early  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  hospitals  before  the  fourth 
century.  In  the  fourth  century  St.  Basil  erected  a large  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  the  poor  and  gave  it  his  personal  supervision.  St. 
Jerome  informs  us  that  in  the  same  century  Fabiola,  a wealthy 
woman  of  Rome,  devoted  her  vast  fortune  to  the  establishment  of 
a hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  and  consecrated  the 
balance  of  her  life  after  the  death  of  her  husband  to  its  direction. 

There  had  been  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  in  earlier  times  among  the  Greeks  and  also  among  the 
Romans,  but  they  had  fallen  into  decay.  Apparently  the  idea  of 
treating  the  sick  in  institutions,  had  been  lost  to  the  world.  The 
Christians  restored  it  and  improved  it,  by  using  it  for  the  poor  and 
neglected  in  a work  of  mercy  and  a thanksgiving  offering  to 
Almighty  God. 

Hospitals  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  for  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  for  the  betterment  of  the  down- 
trodden and  neglected.  Besides  hospitals  all  kinds  of  eleemosynary 
institutions  such  as  orphan  asylums,  foundling  asylums,  reforma- 
tories and  Lazarettos  came  into  existence.  The  Lazarettos  were 
started  by  St.  Francis  of  Assissi  with  the  aid  of  his  co-laborer  St. 
Clara.  In  the  establishment  of  Lazarettos  we  have  the  greatest 
achievement  of  medicine  known  to  world,  the  extermination  of  a 
disease  in  a humane  way  which  had  been  a curse  of  mankind  in  all 
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preceding  ages.  The  leper  who  had  been  the  outcast  of  both  the 
Pagan  and  the  Jewish  world,  appealed  to  Christ’s  charity  in  a special 
way,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  he  appealed  to  the  Christians  after- 
ward and  obtained  from  them  a humane  asylum  in  which  he  could 
be  properly  cared  for  without  exposing  others  to  the  danger  of 
getting  the  disease.  The  banishment  of  leprosy  from  the  world  by 
humane  isolation  in  leper  houses  must  be  credited  in  full  to  the 
teachings  of  Christianity. 

The  next  evidence  which  we  find  in  history  of  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  the  development  of  scientific  medicine  is  the 
activity  of  the  monks  in  transcribing  and  preserving  the  old  docu- 
ments bearing  upon  medicine  and  using  them  both  for  educational 
and  for  practical  purposes.  From  the  very  beginning  of  their  founda- 
tion the  Benedictines  took  a very  great  interest  in  the  preservation 
and  spread  of  medical  knowledge  and  in  its  practical  application  to 
suffering  humanity.  They  really  became  the  custodians  of  medical 
lore  and  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  practical  medicine.  Under  their 
patronage  came  into  existence  the  great  medical  schools  of  the 
middle  ages  among  them  that  of  Salernum  which  admittedly  the 
foundation  and  head  of  modern  scientific  medicine.  Salernum, 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  became  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  for  its  medical  school  and  for  its  collection  of  manuscripts 
upon  medical  subjects.  There  were  preserved  the  best  traditions 
of  the  medicine  of  the  past.  The  monks  gathered  together  medical 
lore  from  monasteries  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  which  also  had 
become  medical  centers  on  a smaller  scale.  To  Salernum,  and  to 
many  of  the  monasteries  which  preserved  and  taught  medical 
knowledge  modern  medicine  owes  all  that  it  has  obtained  from  the 
past  and  the  initiative  for  much  of  what  it  has  developed  on  its  own 
account. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  done  for  scientific  medicine  by 
Christianity  however,  was  in  overcoming  the  superstition  which  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  studying  anatomy.  The  study  of  anatomy  was 
perfected  in  the  monasteries  and  dissection  of  the  human  body  was 
gradually  adopted  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  monasteries.  An- 
atomizing the  body,  as  it  was  termed,  undoubtedly  had  been  done 
before,  but  not  systematically,  on  a scale  to  mean  much  for  anatomy 
prior  to  the  Christian  era.  Neither  the  Heathen  nor  the  Jewish 
religions  were  capable  of  overcoming  the  superstitious  prejudice 
against  dissection  of  the  human  body  and  not  until  the  Christian 
Religion  with  its  broad  enlightened  spirit  dominated  the  world,  was 
it  possible  for  such  a practice  to  become  common  enough  to  exercise 
much  influence  upon  medical  education.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  then  that  dissection  of  the  human  body  came  into  vogue  as  a 
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means  of  education  under  the  guidance  of  the  church  herself  and 
under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  monasteries. 

The  first  historical  record  of  dissection  on  a large  scale  for  the 
education  of  medical  men  is  that  of  the  work  of  Mondino,  of  the 
school  of  Bologna.  Mondino,  not  only  taught  anatomy,  with  dis- 
section of  the  human  body,  for  his  students,  but  he  wrote  a text  book 
for  the  use  of  all  who  wished  to  teach  or  to  study  anatomy  on  the 
body  itself.  With  Mondino  began  what  may  be  called  the  modern 
way  of  studing  scientific  medicine. 

It  is,  then  to  Christianity  that  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
germinating  principle  of  scientific  medicine  in  the  medical  manus- 
cripts which  were  preserved  for  us  in  the  monasteries,  but  for  the 
material  factors  which  have  contributed  most  to  the  development  of 
modern  medicine.  It  was  the  hospitals  established  by  Christians 
that  gave  opportunity  for  clinical  study,  and  dissection  adopted  by 
the  Christians,  which  has  given  us  the  opportunity  for  anatomical 
and  pathological  study. 

The  hospital  has  been  a valuable  asset  in  the  development  of 
modern  medicine  because  it  has  enabled  the  physician  not  only  to  see 
individual  diseases  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  but  to  study 
different  diseases  side  by  side,  and,  by  comparing  them,  learn  to 
differentiate  between  them.  It  has  been  valuable,  moreover,  because 
it  has  enabled  the  physician  to  study  diseases  in  greater  detail  than 
would  have  been  possible  in  the  home  of  the  patients,  and  has  given 
better  supervision  and  control. 

Not  only  was  it  easier  to  study  disease  in  the  hospital,  but  the 
hospital  paved  the  way  for  the  post  mortem  study  of  the  body.  We 
can  read  out  of  our  experiences  of  the  present  day  the  development 
of  post  mortem  work  in  and  through  the  aid  of  the  hospitals, 
especially  the  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  deserted.  Then  as  now 
there  must  have  been  a strong  and  sentimental  objection  to  autopsies 
from  relatives,  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  obstacles  which  came 
from  superstition  against  opening  the  dead  body  we  can  appreciate 
how  much  easier  it  must  have  been  at  first  to  obtain  autopsies  on  the 
bodies  which  were  not  guarded  from  the  sentimental  side. 

Chrisianity  could  easily  enough  overcome  the  prejudices  to  an 
autopsy  which  came  from  superstition  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  take 
away  from  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  the  sentimental 
objection  to  such  a performance,  exaggerated,  as  it  always  must  be 
at  the  time  of  death.  We  may  well  conclude  then  that,  had  there 
been  no  hospitals  in  the  world,  post  mortem  would  never  have  be- 
come frequent  enough  to  have  exercised  much  influence  upon  med- 
ical knowledge  or  to  have  become  the  basis  of  the  accurate  scientific 
pathological  studies  which  have  been  made  in  modern  times. 
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Neither  can  we  conceive  it  possible  that  the  clinical  observations 
which  have  been  made  and  recorded  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  and  which  have  been  used  for  the  gradual  develop- 
ment and  evolution  of  our  modern  clinical  knowledge  of  disease 
could  ever  have  been  made  outside  the  hospitals.  The  practicioner 
of  medicine  who  only  sees  patients  at  home  or  in  his  office  must  be 
a most  exceptionally  methodical  and  exact  man  to  be  able  to  record 
and  accumulate  observations  which  are  of  value  for  scientific 
deductions.  But  few  such  men  have  existed.  Looking  back  over  the 
pages  of  history  at  the  men  who  have  recorded  clinical  observations 
which  have  been  found  of  value,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  men 
connected  with  hospitals,  we  must  admit  that  the  hospital  has  been 
the  place  in  which  our  clinical  knowledge  has  had  its  chief  growth. 

There  is  another  factor  which  has  had  to  do  with  the  evolution 
of  modern  scientific  medicine,  not  material  only  but  spiritual  like- 
wise, derived  from  Christianity,  namely,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
which  is  necessary  for  scientific  work.  If  it  ever  existed  in  the 
world  before  Christ  it  had  been  lost.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  it  manifested  itself  principally  in  works  of  mercy  for  the  alle- 
viation of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  but  as  time  went  on,  it  showed 
itself  also  in  a preservation  and  advancement  of  knowledge.  With 
the  spread  of  Christianity  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  permeated 
human  effort  more  and  more.  The  beautiful  cathedrals  sprang  up 
from  it,  art  and  literature  developed  out  of  it,  and  science,  in  all  its 
phases,  came  from  it.  The  best  that  the  world  has  today  came  from 
this  spirit. 

In  time,  some  of  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  became  separated 
from  the  Christian  doctrines  which  gave  it  birth,  to  continue  its 
good  work  under  the  title  of  altruism  and  under  the  patronage 
of  philanthropy.  Such  good  work  still  owes  its  inspira- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Many,  indeed,  who  have 
lost  the  Christian  religion,  and  even  some  of  those  who 
oppose  it  are  still  working  under  the  influence  of  that  religion  and 
manifest  its  spirit  in  their  acts.  They  fail  to  realize,  however,  that 
the  civilization  which  they  enjoy  has  evolved  out  of  the  Christian 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  its  many  fields  of  activity  for  nineteen  cen- 
turies, that  this  civilization  could  not  have  come  into  the  world  in 
any  other  way,  and  that  it  must  ultimately  be  lost  again  to  the  world 
if  the  teachings  and  practices  which  gave  it  birth  are  given  up. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  forces  which  saved  medicine  and  led  to 
its  renaissance,  we  give  first  those  of  the  natural  order,  namely, 
the  hospital  and  the  monastery,  and  secondly,  those  of  the  spiritual 
order,  emancipation  from  superstition  and  inculcation  of  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice.  All  of  these  forces  were  born  of  Christianity,  and 
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all  except  the  hospitals  were  unknown  to  the  world  before  Christ 
came  into  it.  With  the  Christian  forces  eliminated  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  medicine  could  have  recovered  from  the  low  state 
into  which  it  had  fallen  during  the  Roman  civilization  and  developed 
into  the  power  for  good  which  it  has  reached  at  the  present  day. 


Word  has  just  reached  us  from  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association  that  the  Ford- 
ham  University  School  of  Medicine  has  been  placed  on  the  list 
of  Class  A Colleges. 

This  is  an  official  recognition  by  this  body  that  we  have  won 
for  ourselves  a place  among  the  leading  Medical  Schools  of 
the  country. 


iEam  £riinnl  (Unmitummttent 
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Speech  by  Mr.  Robert  N.  King,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  ’io,  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Fordham  University  School  of  Law. 

Members  of  the  Faculty,  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men. 

In  the  varied  efforts  to  legislate  effectively  against  the  evils 
charged  to  large  corporate  activities,  there  has  been  much  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  these  ills,  and  the  consensus  of  view,  in  the 
light  of  public  opinion  and  judicial  pronouncement,  seems  to  fix  the 
responsibility  upon  the  fraudulent  over-capitalization  of  corporations. 

Speaking  generally,  over-capitalization  is  the  issue  by  a corpora- 
tion of  shares  of  its  capital  stock  of  a specified  face  value  to  an 
aggregate  amount  in  excess  of  the  actual  capital  of  a corporation. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  nominal  capitalization  conform  to  the 
real  value  of  the  property  and  assets  of  the  corporation.  “Watered 
Stocks”  therefore  comprises  that  portion  of  a company’s  securities 
which  does  not  represent  money  or  property  invested  for  the  crea- 
tion, purchase  or  permanent  improvement  of  the  corporation.  For 
example,  a corporation  issues  1,000  certificates  of  stock  at  the  par 
value  of  $100,000.00.  Instead  of  selling  the  shares  for  $100.00  each 
they  are  sold  below  par  for  $60.00  each.  Consequently  $60,000.00 
paid  in  capital  is  represented  by  $100,000.00  face  value  of  stock 
certificates,  leaving  a modest  margin  of  $40,000.00  water. 

Another  corporation  possessed  of  a patent  worth  $10,000.00 
issues  $100,000.00  worth  of  stock,  leaving  a handsome  $90,000.00 
“water.” 

Passing  from  a consideration  of  the  fact,  let  us  examine  what 
is  infinitely  more  important,  the  effects  and  the  individuals  affected 
by  that  fact.  Obviously  three  classes  of  people  are  concerned  with 
stock  watering.  First,  the  investor,  the  man  purchasing  watered 
stock.  Second,  the  creditor  of  the  corporation,  who  determines  the 
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extent  of  his  credits  upon  corporate  capitalization;  and  Third,  the 
general  public,  which  is  interested  in  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
prices  for  its  commodities. 

Now,  what  is  the  position  of  the  investor?  Unfortunately  he 
is  obliged  in  great  measure  to  judge  the  resources  of  a corporation 
by  its  capital  stock,  for  the  capital  stock  is  supposed  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  actual  property  of  substantial  value,  and  in  so  far  as  it  fails 
to  represent  such  value  it  works  a deception  and  a fraud  upon  the 
innocent  investor.  Corporations  have  been  known  to  capitalize  five 
times  more  than  their  actual  paid  in  capital.  And  what  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  the  innocent  investor  reaps  only  one-fifth  the 
return  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  It  means  that  often  the  right- 
eous dividends  of  the  unsuspecting  investor  are  consciously  mis- 
appropriated by  a system  of  organized  plunder,  which  in  polite 
society  is  called  “clever  stock  manipulation.”  This  fact  was 
impressed  upon  me  by  an  elderly  gentleman  who  stated  that  he  had 
a little  anti-chamber  at  home  papered  with  “beautifully  adorned 
non-dividend  bearing  stock  certificates.  This  room,”  said  he,  “I 
religiously  preserve  as  a caution  for  my  sons,  a living  argument  to 
the  shrewed-tongued  promoter  and  a standing  protest  against  the 
damnable  system  of  stock  watering  now  in  vogue.” 

We  come  now  to  our  second  class — the  creditor  of  the  corpora- 
tion. He,  too,  measures  the  financial  standing  of  a corporation 
largely  by  its  capital  stock.  To  him  what  does  stock  watering 
mean?  It  means  that  in  direct  proportion  as  the  stocks  are  watered 
his  security  for  credit  given  is  impaired.  When,  therefore,  a cor- 
poration with  a capital  stock,  most  of  which  is  water,  contracts  a 
debt  with  an  unsuspecting  creditor,  it  perpetrates  a fraudulent  act, 
the  parties  to  which  fraud  are  just  as  guilty  as  the  man  who  pledges 
as  security  for  a debt  a mortgage  on  property  which  does  not  exist. 

Our  third  class,  the  general  public,  remains  yet  to  be  consid- 
ered. How  is  it  concerned  with  stock  watering?  Obviously  in  the 
part  which  watered  stock  plays  in  raising  prices  of  public  commo- 
dities. The  complaint  of  the  public  becomes  apparent  when  we 
realize  that  a corporation  to  declare  a moderate  rate  of  interest  upon 
a large  percentage  of  watered  stock  must  necessarily  enforce  upon 
the  consumer  unreasonable  prices.  The  concern  must  satisfy  its 
stockholders,  and  their  constant  demand  for  dividends  upon  inflated 
capital  is  directly  responsible  for  the  high  prices  of  public  commod- 
ities. Were  there  no  watered  stock,  high  prices  would  either  mean 
a tremendous  dividend  on  the  invested  capital  or  the  accumulation 
of  a vast  surplus ; either  condition  would  establish  conclusively  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  prices  charged  and  provoke  an  effectual 
public  demand  for  their  reduction. 
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Consistent  with  this  view  and  on  the  authority  of  Wharton 
Barker,  Senator  La  Follette  and  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  I take 
the  liberty  of  stating  that  in  1906  out  of  $13,800,000,000  of  railroad 
capitalization  in  the  United  States  only  $6,000,000,000  represented 
money  invested.  In  other  words,  $7,600,000,000  of  that  capitaliza- 
tion was  “water.”  Now  suppose  a dividend  of  10%  is  declared  on 
the  total  capitalization,  in  reality  it  represents  a dividend  of  over 
20%,  because  over  half  of  the  total  capitalization  was  “water”  and 
represented  no  actual  investment  whatever.  Such  a method  of  con- 
cealing the  real  profits  of  a corporation  and  exacting  unreasonable 
prices  is  inconceivable  and  against  all  principles  of  fair  dealing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  original  stock 
issue  of  $30,000,000  was  increased  to  $150,000,000,  without  any 
appreciable  improvement  in  the  plant,  and  this  $150,000,000  capi- 
talization, watered  to  the  tune  of  $120,000,000,  yielded  a net  income 
of  7%,  or  $10,500,000,  annually.  Can  any  fair-minded  man  ques- 
tion the  unreasonableness  of  such  a return? 

In  1900  39  corporations  testified  before  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission  that  the  earning  power  of  their  concerns  was 
equivalent  to  less  than  65%  of  their  capitalization,  a clean  confes- 
sion that  over  30%  of  their  alleged  capitalization  was  a public  lie. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  legislative  bodies  the  country 
over,  prompted  by  conscience  and  public  sentiment,  are  bending 
their  efforts  to  suppress  this  growing  evil  of  over-capitalization. 
Massachusetts  has  legislated  against  stock  watering  since  1870,  and 
its  laws  successfully  withstanding  the  pressure  of  commercial  expan- 
sion and  industrial  development,  have  been  most  effective  in  check- 
ing the  march  of  corporate  tyranny. 

Minnesota  likewise  has  waged  an  incessant  war  on  stock  water- 
ing; and  its  legislation,  echoing  the  public  conscience,  has  brought 
large  corporate  activities,  including  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
within  legitimate  bounds. 

That  the  courts  of  New  York  are  alive  to  the  situation  may  be 
gathered  from  the  words  of  Judge  Andrews,  who  stated  that  “There 
were  unquestioned  evils  growing  out  of  the  creation  and  multiplica- 
tion of  shares  of  stock  not  based  upon  corporate  property.” 

Even  New  Jersey,  the  haven  of  rest  and  consolation  for  the 
poor  much-abused  corporation,  has  legislated  most  severely  against 
stock  watering.  Section  49  of  its  revised  statutes  provides  “that 
the  corporation  may  issue  stock  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  its 
property.  The  value  of  the  property  in  the  one  case  just  as  the 
value  of  money  in  the  other  must  at  least  equal  the  face  value  of 
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the  stock.”  Continuing,  this  section  in  the  case  of  Donald  vs.  Ameri- 
can Smelting  Co.,  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  said : 

“Nor  is  it  necessary  that  conscious  over-valuation  or 
any  other  form  of  fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
primary  valuers  should  be  shown  to  justify  judicial  inter- 
position. Their  honest  judgment,  if  reached  without  due 
examination  into  the  elements  of  value,  or  if  based  in  part 
upon  an  estimate  of  matters  which  really  are  not  property, 
or  if  plainly  warped  by  self-interest,  may  lead  to  a viola- 
tion of  this  statutary  rule  as  surely  as  would  corrupt 
motive.”  Mark  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Court. 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
various  aspects  of  this  great  question,  and  in  justice  to  the  issues 
involved  I wish  to  state  that  my  remarks  have  no  application  to  the 
properly  capitalized  corporation  which  places  a fair  value  upon  its 
property,  good  will  or  earning  capacity.  My  complaint  is  registered 
solely  against  that  system  of  capitalization  which  is  calculated  to 
defraud  the  investor,  the  creditor  and  the  public.  That  system 
which  contravenes  natural  justice,  that  system  of  stock-watering 
which  the  general  public  demands  must  stop,  because  in  the  interests 
of  self-protection  our  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  superior 
economic  force,  though  excused  under  the  guise  of  free  contract, 
can  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  fair  dealing  as  the  super- 
ior physical  force  of  a highwayman’s  bludgeon. 


“ -National  Hlnrorpnratinn” 

Speech  by  John  N.  Scelsa,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  To,  at  the  Commencement 
of  the  Fordham  University  School  of  Law  upon  “National 
Incorporation.” 

The  subject  that  I shall  presently  attempt  to  outline,  of  which 
my  topic  is  a part,  by  no  means  makes  a novel  question,  nor  is  this 
the  last  time  that  it  is  destined  to  agitate  the  mind  of  the  American 
statesman.  It  dates  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  our  government : 
it  had  its  origin  when  Massachusetts,  New  Plymouth,  New  Haven 
and  Connecticut  drew  up  articles  of  agreement,  whereby  they  were 
not  to  wage  war  against  the  Indians  except  by  mutual  consent,  or  in 
case  of  self-defence;  it  was  this  same  question  that  during  Wash- 
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ington’s  administration  brought  into  open  hostility  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  Thomas  Jefferson,  leaders  of  the  Federalist  and  Anti-Fed- 
eralist parties;  it  was  this  same  question  upon  which  in  1754  was 
based  the  proposition  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  advocating  that  the 
representative  body  of  the  colonies  should  have  the  power  “to  levy 
general  duties,  imports,  and  taxes it  was  this  same  question  that 
in  1787  necessitated  the  framing  of  a federal  constitution ; it  was 
this  same  question  that  in  1861  prompted  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
declare  that  “this  nation  cannot  remain  half  slave  and  half  free,’’ 
resulting  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation;  it 
was  this  same  question  that  within  recent  years  brought  power- 
ful railroad  companies  and  national  banks  under  federal  control; 
it  is  the  occasional  taking  away  of  rights  that  primarily  belong  to 
the  States,  as  sovereignties,  and  centralizing  them  in  the  Federal 
Government;  it  is  the  old  question  of  Federal  and  State  rights;  it 
is  the  question  upon  which  every  great  internal  crisis  in  our  affairs 
has  turned.  The  situation  is  peculiarly  American  and  probably 
unique.  In  every  other  country  of  the  world  there  is  but  one  legis- 
lature, one  people  to  govern,  one  law  for  that  people;  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  are  many  legislatures,  many  peoples  to 
govern,  and  many  laws  to  govern  them.  Here  we  have  sover- 
eignties within  a sovereignty.  Is  that  a contradiction  in  terms?  I 
refer  you  to  250  years  of  American  history  to  answer  the  question. 
However,  from  time  to  time,  rights  that  were  once  enjoyed  by  the 
States  have  been  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government.  Why  these 
changes?  Are  they  due  to  new  policies  of  government?  Political 
parties  ? Or  are  they  due  to  unforeseen  conditions  and  circumstances 
that  confront  this  nation  from  day  to  day?  Are  they  forerunners 
of  the  time  when  our  dual  system  of  government  shall  be  deemed 
impracticable?  Are  they  decided  departures  from  early  govern- 
mental ideas?  Some  of  these  questions  are  not  such  that  I shall  or 
should  attempt  to  answer ; but  that  there  has  been  unmistakably  a 
tendency  toward  federalism,  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  American 
history. 

The  events  that  I have  just  attempted  to  outline  clearly  con- 
firm the  conviction  of  the  American  people  that  certain  common 
interests,  on  account  of  our  extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  can  only 
be  properly  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government,  basing  the  con- 
viction upon  the  principle  that  sectional  and  individual  State  legis- 
lation concerning  the  common  welfare,  cannot  present  a sound 
policy  of  government.  That  principle  is  the  very  reason  and  sub- 
stance of  our  Federal  Constitution,  in  the  preamble  to  which  it  is 
declared  that  the  Constitution  is  established  that  we  may  “form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
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provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity all 
of  which  have  been  ratified  by  the  people  and  States  of  the  Union. 
Furthermore,  our  National  Legislature  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  have  enforced  not  only  what  is  expressly  written 
in  the  Constitution,  but  have  occasionally  and  justifiably  read 
between  the  lines  of  this  document,  and  have  declared  that  certain 
rights  and  powers  are  necessarily  implied  therein  which  cannot  be 
effectively  exercised  by  the  States,  which  declarations  have  not  only 
been  supported  by  the  people,  but  were,  in  very  great  measure, 
prompted  by  them. 

Within  recent  years  corporations,  their  methods,  and  the 
influence  they  exert,  have  not  been  the  least  important  business  of 
the  American  people.  We  have  begun  to  question  whether  or  not 
they  have  benefited  the  nation ; whether  or  not  their  methods  have 
been  clean ; whether  or  not  they  have  been  the  occasions  of  unearned 
fortunes,  admitting,  nevertheless,  that  they  are  capable  of  producing 
wonderful  and  beneficial  results.  We  know,  however,  that  com- 
modities and  the  necessaries  of  life  have  considerably  increased  in 
price ; as  a youngster  I remember  purchasing  articles,  the  price  of 
which  has  since  been  doubled.  Our  people  have  begun  to  question 
whether  or  not  these  corporations  are  to-day  sufficiently  curbed  and 
regulated,  whether  or  not  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  regu- 
lation we  are  at  the  mercy  of  corporations.  To  check  and  amel- 
iorate the  present  state  of  affairs,  Federal  incorporation  and  regu- 
lation of  interstate  corporations  have  been  suggested.  The  mention 
of  Federal  incorporation  bring  forward  at  once  a world  of  sup- 
porters of  State  rights,  who  watch  with  keen  scrutiny.  It  is  my 
humble  opinion,  however,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a change, 
that  the  principle  we  have  already  asserted  is  applicable  in  the  case 
of  interstate  corporations.  As  we  have  seen,  the  principle  exists ; 
the  question  is,  can  we  bring  our  case  within  the  application  of  that 
principle?  If  we  can,  it  is  a matter  of  adopting  and  adhering  to 
well-established  precedents. 

In  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  we  read  that 
“Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.” 
I do  not  know  exactly  what  interpretation  our  Federal  Courts  have 
given  to  that  clause,  or  what  the  word  commerce  means,  or  what 
they  include  in  it.  However,  I suppose  one  of  the  Federal  institu- 
tions flourishing  under  that  clause  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. With  limited  powers  and  jurisdiction,  the  burden  of 
directing  into  proper  channels  the  unscrupulous  efforts  of  mad 
money-making  corporations  has  been  thrust  upon  that  body.  But 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  work  that  this  commission  can  do  at  its 
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best?  By  the  establishment  of  such  a commission,  we  have  admitted 
the  necessity  of  a Federal  authority  to  remedy  the  evils  that  have 
been  spread  by  corporations.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  necessity, 
and  having  taken  some  steps  toward  Federal  control  of  interstate 
corporations,  my  question  is,  Why  not  let  the  steps  be  effectual, 
thorough,  and  decided?  Why  not  let  them  be  steps  taken  by  a 
mighty  government  in  regard  to  mighty  questions?  Again  I ask 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  work  of  this  commission?  Is  it  anything 
else  but  an  investigating  committee,  that  attempts  to  remedy  evils 
after  they  have  been  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  country?  Its  remedies  are  rather  corrective  than  preventive  in 
the  regulation  of  such  corporations.  As  far  as  I can  see  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  government  is,  that  the  State  shall  create  corpora- 
tions, but  that,  after  some  time,  being  unable  to  cope  with  illegal 
combinations,  high  prices,  and  monoplies,  matters  are  referred  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I think  that  the  result  of 
this  inconsistent  and  incomplete  state  of  affairs  is  beginning  to  pre- 
sent a serious  problem.  It  is  almost  safe  to  assert,  that  every  cor- 
poration worthy  of  the  name  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  involved 
in  judicial  investigations.  Why?  Have  you  noticed  how  many  of 
them  have  been  indicted  and  convicted  ? Have  you  noticed  the  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade?  How  the  Standard  Oil  paid  its 
fine?  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  liberties  that  these  companies 
have  taken? 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  with  wonderful  sagacity  and 
foresight  laid  down  principles  for  us,  but  their  idea  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  hazy  and  indistinct.  I doubt  very  much  whether  they 
had  in  mind  a corporation  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  that 
all  the  oil  consumed  must  be  procured  from  this  medium ; I doubt 
very  much  whether  they  thought  of  a United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion supplying  the  world  with  steel.  Shall  I mention  the  rest? 
They  foresaw  the  coming  exchange  of  business  between  the  States, 
they  had  probably  possibilities  in  mind,  but  not  modern  actualities, 
or  they  would  have  expressly  declared  that  such  interests  as  some 
corporations  handled  must  be  thoroughly  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  rather  than  leave  them  within  whatever  interpreta- 
tion you  wish  to  give  to  that  clause  that  “Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.”  We  are  not  now  living  in 
the  days  of  the  stage  coach  with  the  occasional  hold-up  by  the 
Indians,  or  the  days  of  pioneers ; the  products  of  the  sunny  land  of 
California  are  daily  emptied  into  our  Eastern  markets,  they  are  as 
near  to  us  as  if  growing  in  our  back  gardens;  we  are  not  living  in 
the  days  when  a voyage  on  the  sea,  whether  for  commercial  or  geo- 
graphical purposes,  is  a hazardous  speculation.  Railroad  companies 
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have  so  bound  the  relations  of  the  several  States,  that  within 
twenty-four  hours  you  are  an  Easterner  or  Westerner  at  will.  The 
vehicles  and  messengers  of  commerce  have  become  so  marvellous 
that  space  and  distance  have  assumed  a new  nature.  A corporation 
in  one  State  through  the  medium  of  the  telegraph  can  in  a moment’s 
notice  dictate  to  its  agents  operating  in  other  States  at  what  prices 
commodities  shall  be  bought  and  sold.  No  powerful  corporation — 
and  the  ambition  of  most  corporations  is  to  become  powerful — con- 
fines its  operations  within  one  State.  In  commerce,  the  United 
States  is  not  composed  of  forty-five  different  States,  but  one  nation, 
one  people,  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  States,  disregarding 
all  territorial  and  boundary  lines;  and  if  such  is  the  case,  and 
unquestionably  it  is,  “nothing  but  the  powerful  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  cope  with  the  situation,”  to  quote  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  “Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce !”  What  is  commerce  and  in  the  hands  of 
whom  is  it  to-day,  if  not  in  powerful  corporations?  Does  commerce 
mean  the  raising  of  cattle,  manufacture  of  raw  material,  raising  of 
crops,  and  the  exchange  of  these  commodities  between  the  States 
and  by  present  facilities  and  by  modern  corporations?  And  who 
are  doing  all  this  if  not  corporations?  Why  should  not  the  Federal 
Government  regulate  the  operators  of  interstate  commerce,  make 
uniform  laws  for  them,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  protection  of 
common  interests? 

The  situation  apparently  presents  a conflict  of  rights,  and  it  is 
good  law  that  the  better  right  must  prevail.  No  one  will  deny  that 
Federal  incorporation  and  regulation  of  interstate  corporations  will 
mean  a further  encroachment  upon  State  rights, — but  are  State  rights 
the  only  considerations?  If  there  is  such  a thing  as  an  American 
people,  if  there  is  to  be  a national  integrity,  if  the  people  of  one 
State  are  not  wholly  independent  of  the  people  of  other  States,  if 
the  Union  is  to  be  one  and  inseparable,  can  any  right-minded  man 
advocate  State  rights  in  preference  to  any  measure  that  tends  to 
promote  and  preserve  the  Union?  The  fact  of  discontented  people 
certainly  does  not  make  for  such  preservations,  and  I think  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  corporations  and  how  the  States  are 
handling  them ; not  because  State  Legislatures  have  not  done  their 
utmost,  but  because  they  cannot  thoroughly  regulate  them  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  The  people  have  realized  this  weak  spot 
and  are  looking  toward  complete  Federal  interference  and  not  par- 
tial or  remedial  measures  that  exist  to-day.  In  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  federalism  was  founded  on  a distrust  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  to-day  it  is  an  expression  of  the  people  against  conditions 
which  they  and  the  States  are  impotent  to  rectify.  Then  federalism 
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was  not  democratic ; to-day  it  is  democratic  in  the  genuine  sense  of 
the  word.  From  time  to  time  there  must  needs  be  encroachments 
upon  State  rights  when  the  good  of  the  community  is  in  question. 
Who  would  return  to  the  old  State  banking  institutions  with  all  the 
uncertainty  and  danger,  which  were  taxed  out  of  existence  by  Fed- 
eral enactments,  and  in  the  place  of  which  there  stands  to-day  the 
national  banking  system  which  places  under  Federal  control  the 
financial  operations  of  the  entire  country?  Who  for  a moment 
would  favor  the  effort  to  break  up  conspiracy  in  trade  by  such 
feeble  enactments  as  State  Legislatures  might  place  upon  their  sta- 
tute books  with  no  extra-territorial  effect?  And  who  would  con- 
sider it  possible  to  regulate  the  vast  railroad  interests  of  the  coun- 
try if  such  regulations  were  restricted  within  the  boundary  lines  of 
State  authority?  Who  will  plead  for  the  autonomy  of  the  States  if 
they  are  unable  to  cope  with  national  evils  like  the  lottery  and 
inadequate  quarantine  and  impure  food?  Ask  the  American  people 
if  these  have  not  been  encroachments  upon  State  rights,  and  ask 
them  if  they  as  a nation  would  be  willing  to  overthrow  them? 

There  is  one  much-quoted  objection  against  extending  Federal 
jurisdiction,  and  that  is  the  danger  in  the  centralization  of  power. 
The  average  citizen  is  told  that  this  is  a dangerous  tendency,  and 
he  readily  accepts  the  statement.  My  opinion,  however,  is  that  the 
nation  must  either  tend  to  solidify  or  disintegrate.  By  that  I do  not 
mean  that  the  more  we  bring  State  officials  into  contact,  the  better 
will  be  the  form  of  government  fashioned ; I do  not  mean  that  the 
Governors,  mayors  and  other  State  authorities  should  meet  in 
Washington ; no,  by  all  means  let  us  have  home  rule  and  local  gov- 
ernment as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them ; but  at  the  same  time, 
any  measure  that  makes  for  the  indivisibility  of  the  Union  ought  to 
be  adopted.  There  is  a decided  distinction  between  centralizing 
political  bodies  and  the  centralizing  that  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  nation ; it  is  not  centralization  of  political  offices  that  were 
once  enjoyed  by  the  States,  but  the  yielding  of  certain  powers  by 
them  for  the  good  of  the  community  to  a body  expressly  convened 
to  regulate  that  common  welfare.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  issue  is, 
which  of  the  two  is  the  better  right,  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
or  the  preservation  of  State  rights?  The  State  cannot  successfully 
cope  with  some  of  the  modern  corporations,  so  that  we  must  either 
overlook  their  corrupt  methods  and  transactions,  and  be  satisfied 
with  what  remedial  assistance  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
can  give  us,  or  master  the  situation  and  make  them  subject  to  one 
law,  one  legislature,  and  one  court.  It  ought  not  to  be  the  part  of 
a shrewd  lawyer  to  advise  his  clients  to  incorporate  within  a certain 
State  because  of  the  laxity  of  its  laws.  The  law  to  curb  such  inter- 
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ests  must  be  one,  whether  corporations  find  themselves  in  cattle 
ranches,  or  in  Wall  Street.  If  the  activities  of  corporations,  their 
powers  and  scope  are  unlimited,  let  the  power  to  cope  with  them  be 
proportionate,  unrestricted,  and  let  that  power  follow  them  in  their 
footsteps  with  a powerful  arm.  Then  I believe  corporations  will 
begin  to  realize  that  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is  pursuing  them, 
that  they  cannot  lose  sight  of  it,  that  whatever  way  they  turn  they 
are  confronted  by  it,  and  that  it  is  always  staring  them  in  the  face. 
In  this  way  alone  can  our  great  modern  corporations  be  brought 
under  efficient  control ; then  there  will  be  no  entering  certain  States 
because  of  their  leniency  toward  corporations  or  laxity  of  laws. 


“ Segal  iJmfraHtfln  anil  tlj?  $Jublir  (Hmtamturp  ” 

Address  delivered  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Fordham  University 
School  of  Law  by  the  Hon.  William  McAdoo,  Formerly  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

It  might  be  asked  why  we  have  chosen  to  speak  of  the  “Public 
Conscience,”  and  in  what  way  that  differs  from  the  individual  sense 
of  morality.  Among  the  many  wise  things  which  Napoleon  said 
was  this : “Vice  is  always  individual  and  scarcely  ever  collective. 
Joseph’s  brethren  could  not  bring  themselves  to  sell  him;  while 
Judas,  a cold,  hypocritical,  calculating  villian,  betrayed  his  master. 
A philosopher  has  affirmed  that  men  are  born  wicked.  It  would  be 
difficult  and  idle  to  attempt  to  discover  whether  the  assertion  be  true. 
This  at  least  is  certain  that  the  great  mass  of  society  is  not  wicked ; 
for  if  the  majority  were  determined  to  be  criminals  and  to  violate 
the  laws  who  would  have  the  power  to  restrain  or  prevent  them? 
This  is  the  triumph  of  civilization.” 

What  relation  does  the  legal  profession  bear  to  this  collective 
virtue,  which  we  call  the  “Public  Conscience?”  Blackstone  tells  us 
that  law  is  a rule  of  action  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a 
state,  commanding  what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.  In 
its  essence,  therefore,  law  is  the  voice  of  the  public  conscience,  con- 
tending against  wrong  and  fighting  for  right.  From  the  ideal  point 
of  view  those  concerned  in  its  administration  are  priests  in  the 
Temple  of  Justice.  A higher  calling  than  this  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  Could  anything  call  for  higher  aims  and  more  self-abne- 
gation? The  legal  profession,  therefore,  should  stand  for  what  is 
ethically  and  practically  right  and  should  be  the  unswerving  cham- 
pions contending  against  wrong — public  or  private — individual  or 
collective.  Public  Conscience  speaks  concretely  in  the  law  of  the 
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land.  Its  voice  should  be  heard  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  courts. 
It  must  neither  be  stifled,  distorted,  misconstrued  nor  perverted. 
That  it  shall  be  distinctly  and  effectively  heard,  who  are  more  respon- 
sible than  the  legal  profession?  All  foreign  students  of  our  institu- 
tions from  DeTocqueville  to  Bryce  have  noted  at  once  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  United  States,  not  alone 
as  lawyers,  but  as  legislators  and  leaders  of  public  opinion.  De- 
Tocqueville said  that  they  were  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  this 
country.  If  the  profession  becomes  commercialized  and  corrupt  it 
can  do  more  injury  to  honest  government  than  any  other  body  of 
men  in  the  country.  Indeed,  it  might  become  a positive  menace  to 
the  individual  and  the  nation.  The  whole  country  is,  therefore,  con- 
cerned in  the  elevation  of  professional  standards  and  the  spirit  and 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  and  permeates  the  bar.  An  able  but 
dishonest  lawyer  in  the  legislature  or  congress  is  far  more  dangerous 
to  the  commonwealth  than  an  untrained  layman,  however  vicious. 
The  profession  which  you  are  about  to  enter  has  vast  powers  en- 
trusted to  it,  but  they  are  coupled  with  very  grave  responsibilities. 
The  calling  is  of  necessity  so  high  and  honorable  that  its  service 
must  be  characterized  by  a chilvalric  sense  of  honor,  devotion  to 
public  good  and  a capacity  for  self-sacrifice,  and  above  all,  by  great 
courage  in  the  defense  of  principles.  This  latter  quality  make  the 
Bar,  especially  in  a republic,  an  extremely  conservative  body.  Often- 
times this  makes  it  quite  unpopular.  Can  the  Bar  be  too  conserva- 
tive? Is  there  a point  where  conservatism  means  stagnation — a 
sort  of  reactionary  Toryism? 

For  instance,  the  national  conscience  of  the  North  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  slavery,  but  slavery  in  the  South  represented  private  prop- 
erty, shielded  by  the  Constitution  and  guarded  by  law.  The  legal 
profession,  North  and  South,  speaking  through  Chief  Justice  Taney 
in  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  proclaimed  for  the  right  of  ownership  in 
men  and  women.  Men  of  the  highest  intellectual  attainments  in  and 
out  of  the  profession  said  that  to  destroy  this  property  would  be  to 
tear  down  the  whole  fabric  of  Constitutional  Government,  and 
individual  right.  The  letter  of  the  law  was  at  war  against  the  public 
spirit.  The  legal  profession,  speaking  through  its  judiciary,  had 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  as  they  found  them  on 
the  statute  books.  In  large  sections  of  our  country  the  decision 
was  vastly  unpopular.  The  Constitution  itself  was  derided — called 
“a  covenant  with  Hell.”  The  greatest  minds  this  country  has  pro- 
duced fought  fierce,  forensic  contests  on  the  platforms  and  in  Con- 
gress over  the  meaning  of  its  written  words,  but  the  Public  Con- 
science, once  aroused,  fired  with  zeal,  inflamed  with  passion,  burning 
with  a holy  ardor  for  justice  and  humanity,  swept  all  barriers  aside 
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in  the  red  tide  of  a protracted  and  colossal  war.  Before  the  sweep 
of  huge  armies,  constitutional  impediments  and  statutory  barriers 
gave  way.  Men  bled  and  died  on  the  field ; women  wept  at  home 
and  treasure  was  poured  out  in  figures  that  stagger  the  imagination. 
This  was  the  Public  Conscience  at  white  heat,  confronting  a great 
wrong,  buttressed  by  law,  but  before  this  aroused  strength  even  the 
sacred  Constitution’s  venerable  statutes,  vested  rights,  sacred  and 
otherwise,  are  borne  like  rubbish  to  the  sea  of  oblivion  by  the  wild 
surge  of  the  waters  of  the  stream  swollen  by  torrential  rains  of 
popular  indignation.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  great  struggle  that 
whatever  the  Bar  may  have  suffered  by  its  proper  conservatism  in 
a correct  interpretation  of  the  existing  laws,  as  a body  it  was  not 
found  wanting  in  patriotism.  No  profession  was  so  conspicuous 
in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteer  armies  of  the  North  and  South  as  that 
of  the  law.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  generals  were  lawyers 
up  to  the  day  they  put  on  their  uniforms  as  soldiers.  In  all  times 
of  public  excitement  or  deep  unrest  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  prepared  to  find  itself  in  apparent  antag- 
onism to  the  collective  conscience  of  the  community.  A long  indif- 
ferent public  wakes  up  some  day  and  declares  that  it  has  been  robbed 
and  imposed  upon.  It  cries  out  that  certain  interests  are  oppressing 
it.  The  people  rail  against  existing  law.  They  say  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  cramping  their  feet  like  a Chinese  woman’s  shoes  or  has 
manacled  them  in  striking  the  blow  at  what  they  believe  to  be  an 
existing  wrong.  Like  a credulous  and  unsuspecting  man  who  be- 
lieves that  he  has  been  swindled  or  robbed  is  more  impulsively  angry 
than  an  old  gambler  who  has  been  cheated  by  a fellow,  they  want 
action  at  once.  It  is  quite  human  that  they  should  have  little 
patience  with  the  orderly  and  progressive  and  slow  methods  of  the 
law.  What  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  legal  profession  in  such  a 
crisis?  The  individual  lawyer  is  first  a citizen  and  he  will  take 
sides  in  the  contention  according  to  his  individual  intellect,  temper- 
ament and  information,  but  as  a lawyer,  his  education  and  training 
will  make  him  understand  that  the  road  to  justice  shall  be  the  well- 
beaten  path  of  constitutional  limitations  and  well  defined  precedent. 
Members  of  the  Bar,  as  individuals,  will  continue  to  lead  for  re- 
forms, however  radical,  but  the  Bar  as  a body  will  contend  that 
reforms  must  come  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  The  legal 
profession,  if  it  continues  to  thrive,  must  at  least  be  as  progressive 
as  medicine. 

The  aim  of  modern  codes  is  to  do  substantial  justice  and  to  cut 
straight  paths  through  the  puzzling  intricacies  of  the  old  mazes  of 
Chitty’s  Pleadings.  To  know  every  detail  of  the  Rules  of  the  Code 
is  well ; to  have  a mind  directed  to  justice  and  equity  is  better. 
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All  codes  and  rules  of  practice  are  the  avenues  that  lead  to  the 
temple  of  substantial  and  actual  justice.  They  are  merely  the  pre- 
liminary feintings  and  sparrings  to  arrive  at  the  real  question  in 
issue.  They  are  the  ordinary  and  conventional  preliminaries  to  the 
real  contention.  They  are  a means,  not  an  end.  They  are  the 
laborious  and  thorny  footpaths  that  lead  up  to  the  mountain  top 
of  Principle.  A mere  code  and  rule  lawyer,  a sharp  practioner, 
in  the  profession  for  the  money  he  can  make  out  of  it  is  far  below 
any  honest  tinsmith  or  day  laborer  in  character  or  principle,  and 
cannot  strictly  be  called  a lawyer  in  profanation  of  that  knightly 
body  who  were  the  pioneers  of  this  great  profession.  I am  not 
scorning  hard  work  and  drudgery  and  devotion  to  detail,  for  that  is 
“akin  to  genius,”  and  no  man  can  succeed  in  any  profession  who 
does  not  work  in  the  small  things  as  well  as  the  big  ones,  but  I am 
inveighing  against  the  prostitution  of  the  profession  which  has 
placed  some  of  its  members  in  opposition  to  the  Public  Conscience. 
Of  late  years  the  popularity  of  the  legal  profession  has  undoubtedly 
diminished.  The  first  cause,  especially  in  this  country,  are  the 
law’s  delays;  the  unending  appeals,  the  orders  and  counter-orders 
issued  by  different  judges  and  such  nauseating  public  exhibitions 
as  the  late  Thaw  trial  with  its  ramifications  and  interminable  ap- 
peals to  the  courts  at  the  public  expense.  I speak  of  this  only  as 
a sample  case.  In  this  respect  I think  there  is  a feeling  in  the 
country  that  the  Federal  Courts  are  less  liable  to  this  criticism  than 
those  of  some  of  the  States.  Through  them  Public  Conscience  has 
been  elevated  by  the  actual  punishment  of  wealthy  malefactors. 
Some  of  our  ablest  lawyers  in  New  York  who  have  visited  English 
courts  speak  highly  of  the  general  finality  of  the  decisions  of  courts 
of  first  instance,  and  of  the  great  respect  shown  for  and  latitude 
allowed  trial  judges.  The  legal  profession,  therefore,  runs  counter 
at  times  to  the  Public  Conscience  by  its  professional  conservatism, 
the  delays  of  the  law,  and  lastly,  by  the  distrust  in  some  degree  of 
the  courts  themselves.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  and  if  not  arrested 
would  endanger  the  whole  fabric  of  government  and  society.  Aside 
from  the  rare  cases  of  proven  or  suspected  dishonesty  and  corrupt 
motives  on  the  part  of  some  judges,  the  decisions  by  sharply  divided 
majorities  and  minorities  of  the  highest  court,  both  Federal  and 
State,  have  created  the  popular  impression  that  law  is  not  an  exact 
science  and  that  those  who  interpret  it  are  equally  human  and  falli- 
ble with  those  who  enacted  the  legislation  in  Congress.  Nothing 
in  my  opinion  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  to  have  judicial  deci- 
sions which  reach  every  home  and  citizen  in  the  country  decided 
by  majorities  of  one  or  two  and  where  the  legal  profession  itself  is 
strongly  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  the  opinions  of  the  dissenting 
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judges  are  not  better  law  than  those  of  the  majority.  In  former 
times  a sort  of  sacred  mystery  surrounded  the  judicial  person.  The 
traditional  belief  in  judicial  infallibility  prevailed,  and  it  seems  to 
give  the  public  a rude  shock  to  discover  the  commonplace  truth 
that  all  men,  whether  they  wear  robes  and  sit  on  the  bench,  or 
wear  overalls  and  sweep  the  streets,  are  in  the  last  analysis  very 
human  and  far  from  omniscient.  It  has  been  suggested  that  prob- 
ably it  would  be  better  if  the  decisions  of  our  Appellate  Courts 
were  delivered  by  one  judge  and  that  the  division  of  opinion  among 
the  judges  themselves,  by  which  the  majority  arrive  at  their  con- 
clusions should  not  be  made  part  of  the  public  records.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  restoration  or  rather  a reinvigoration 
of  the  public  confidence  in  the  courts  is  very  desirable  at  the  present 
time.  Personally,  I do  not  share  in  this  distrust.  For  one  judge 
whose  methods,  political  or  personal,  I might  suspect,  there  are  a 
hundred,  I know,  who  could  not  be  swerved  by  any  consideration 
other  than  that  of  doing  justice  and  executing  the  law  as  it  is  found 
in  the  books.  I believe,  however,  the  bench  should  be  entirely  sep- 
arate from  politics  and  any  suspicious  connection  with  those  great 
and  powerful  property  interests,  which,  in  point  of  wealth,  can  only 
be  compared  with  the  sources  of  government  itself. 

The  members  of  the  Bar  come  closely  in  touch  with  the  Public 
Conscience  in  their  capacity  of  leaders  in  public  opinion.  Lawyers 
address  most  public  meetings.  They  figure  out  of  all  proportion  in 
the  legislatures  and  congress.  They  are  prominent  among  writers 
of  current  literature.  In  the  small  towns  the  lawyer  is  generally 
the  leading  public  man.  I think  in  this  respect  the  Bar  to-day  has 
more  influence  than  the  press.  We  are  told  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  public  speaker  has  gone  into  disuse.  On  the  contrary,  I think 
he  was  never  more  powerful.  He  has  an  influence  far  in  excess  of 
the  newspaper  writer,  because  he  carries  with  him  the  personal 
human  touch  to  those  who  listen  to  him.  The  editor  addresses  a 
million  readers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  him,  never  saw  him  or 
heard  of  his  name.  He  is  a man  in  a mask,  and  masked  men  are 
distrusted.  A sincere  man  talking  to  five  hundred  men  face  to 
face,  reading  their  minds  and  their  looks  and  touching  their  hearts 
by  his  earnestness,  has  more  effect  than  a man  hidden  behind  a 
newspaper  press  and  talking  through  leaden  plates  to  five  thousand 
men  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  character  behind  the  words. 
I think  journalism  suffers  largely  from  its  impersonal  character 
and  the  fact  that  a big  daily  newspaper  is  a hugh  business  like  a 
railroad  or  a manufactory  and  is  run  to  make  money.  Time  and 
again  we  have  candidates  elected  to  offices  here  in  New  York  with 
every  newspaper  opposed  to  them.  In  fact,  that  has  almost  come 
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to  be  the  rule.  Maybe  the  newspapers  are  right  at  that,  but  the 
public  seem  to  think  otherwise.  In  the  old  days  of  personal  jour- 
nalism men  like  Greeley,  Dana,  Raymond  and  Matterson  had  a vast 
personal  following.  Even  in  our  day  the  three  or  four  newspapers 
that  are  still  spoken  of,  not  by  their  names,  but  by  the  names  of 
their  editors  wield  a great  influence.  You  are,  therefore,  entering 
a profession  which  helps  to  make  public  opinion  the  most  irresist- 
ible power  of  this  country.  Whether  you  succeed  or  not  in  this 
profession  will  depend  entirely  upon  yourselves  and  your  capacity 
and  ideals.  You  ought  to  have  high  ideals.  If  you  have  selected 
the  law  as  a means  to  earn  an  easy  livelihood  it  would  be  much 
better  to  find  out  your  mistake  early  in  your  professional  career 
and  seek  other  fields  for  which  you  are  best  fitted.  Pardon  my 
speaking  thus  plainly,  but  the  number  of  men  in  this  profession, 
especialy  in  New  York,  who  are  utterly  unfited  for  it,  both  by 
training,  temperament  and  intellectual  ability,  strength  and  probity 
of  character,  is  too  great.  Lawyers  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
bad  lawyers,  who  are  not  lawyers  at  all ; good  lawyers,  successful 
lawyers  and  great  lawyers.  There  are  not  a few  bad  lawyers,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  legal  profession  so  far  as  it  can,  to  get  rid  of 
them,  if  the  whole  profession  is  not  to  suffer  for  them.  It  is  like 
elevating  the  stage  about  which  we  hear  so  much.  The  only  agency 
that  can  reform  the  Bar  is  the  Bar  itself.  Of  good  lawyers  there 
are  many;  of  successful  lawyers  likewise  not  a few,  and  of  great 
lawyers  a very  few.  If  you  find  yourselves  among  the  good  law- 
yers and  the  successful  lawyers  you  are  very  fortunate,  but  even 
under  the  temptation  of  success  do  not  get  it  into  your  minds  that 
you  are  the  only  lawyers.  It  takes  many  qualities  to  make  a suc- 
cessful lawyer.  Knowing  the  law  is  one,  but  it  is  only  one  thing. 
Many  men  are  so  over-read  that  they  really  do  not  know  anything 
and  their  minds  surge  with  the  theories  of  so  many  authorities  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  distinct  action  or  conclusion.  The  boy  who 
graduates  100  has  just  as  good  a chance  as  the  boy  who  graduates  1, 
but  I take  off  my  hat  to  No.  1.  A man  said  to  me  of  a doctor  not 
long  ago,  who  was  very  successful,  that  he  did  not  know  any 
medicine,  but  that  he  had  lovely  bedside  manners.  A little  law, 
sound  judgment,  common  sense,  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
tact,  coupled  with  unending  courage  and  determination,  will  go  a 
great  deal  further  than  a large  knowledge  of  law  without  these 
qualifications,  but  in  the  meantime  get  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  that  you  can,  as  you  will  find  it  very  useful. 

The  first  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  conceit,  which  is 
very  different  from  confidence  in  one’s  self.  Some  men  think  they 
are  self-confident  when  they  are  only  conceited,  and  a man  can  get 
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so  conceited  that  he  can  go  through  life  without  finding  out  his 
ignorance.  Many  of  you  are  attracted  to  the  legal  profession  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  it  gives  you  to  move  men  by  spoken  speech 
directed  at  them.  I hope  there  are  many  orators  among  you,  but 
better  than  orators,  I hope  you  are  all  capable  of  expressing  your- 
selves in  public  with  force  and  clearness  and  that  above  everything 
else  that  you  have  something  to  say  worth  listening  to.  Of  oratory 
and  public  speaking  I want  to  say  a word.  Oratory  at  its  height 
appeals  to  great  passions  and  inherited  or  national  feelings  and 
prejudices  and  cannot  be  trammeled  by  arithmetic.  In  the  crucial 
period  of  our  Civil  War  no  one  stopped  to  count  the  cost  in  money. 
If  the  question  had  been  the  cause  of  high  prices  of  food  no  one 
would  have  remembered  Webster’s  reply  to  Hayne.  The  orafor 
is  a man  with  a genius  to  express  in  a great  crisis,  local  or  national, 
for  the  multitude  what  they  deeply  feel  but  cannot  say  for  them- 
selves. Oratory  cannot  create  the  occasion,  it  can  only  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  In  our  age  the  old  time  orator  is  misplaced,  but  the 
sincere  and  convincing  speaker  who  knows  and  feels  his  subject 
was  never  more  important.  Ridicule  and  wit  were  never  more 
potent. 

I wish  you  all  great  success.  I hope  you  will  not  only  be  good 
lawyers,  but  that  you  will  be  something  even  better,  good  men  and 
good  citizens.  You  will  carry  away  from  this  school  not  only  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  law,  but  a deep  reverence 
for  those  moral  precepts  which  flow  from  the  great  Institution 
with  which  this  School  is  connected  and  that  you  will  live  both  in 
and  out  of  your  profession  up  to  the  high  ideals  which  it  teaches, 
and  that  you  will  carry  into  your  daily  life  the  moral  lesson  which 
it  inculcates,  and  that  you  will  be  worthy  of  its  high  aims  and  noble 
traditions. 


Harralaurrate  German 


The  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn  S.  J.,  Rector  of  Fordham  University, 
preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  graduating  class  of  1910. 
To  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  friends  who  wished  to  hear  the 
sermon,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  services  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Ignatius,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  It  was 
in  this  Church,  also,  that  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered 
to  the  class  of  1909. 

The  subject  of  the  Reverend  Rector’s  theme  was  “The  Spirit 
of  Reverence.”  He  took  for  his  text  1 Cor.  III.  11:  “Other 
foundation  no  man  can  lay  but  that  which  is  laid,  which  is 
Christ  Jesus.”  In  words  simple  and  strong,  and  in  tones  thril- 
ling with  emotion,  the  preacher  drew  from  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  lesson  which  he  wished  to  teach.  In  the  first  part  of  his  sermon 
he  reviewed  the  life  of  Christ  from  birth  to  death.  His  treatment 
was  not  abstract.  It  was  concrete.  He  studied  the  career  of  the 
God-Man  in  His  relations  to  all  about  Him.  Everywhere  he  show- 
ed Him  displaying  the  spirit  of  reverence.  In  His  conduct  towards 
his  parents  whom  He  loved,  in  His  constant  intercourse  with  His 
Apostles  whom  He  was  preparing  for  their  future  work,  in  His 
treatment  of  the  little  children  whose  innocence  He  declared  to  be 
the  only  passport  to  heaven,  in  His  contemplation  of  nature  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  in  His  dealings  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  among  the  Jews  who,  though  traitors  to  their  God,  were 
yet  His  representatives,  in  His  attitude  toward  the  Caesars  who 
represented  the  temporal  power  which,  like  all  other  power,  eman- 
ates from  God,  in  His  submission  to  the  decree  of  His  Heavenly 
Father,  which  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  His  life  as  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  world — in  all  these  relations  the  preacher  saw 
the  Divine  Exemplar  exercising  the  spirit  of  reverence,  the  spirit 
which  he  sought  to  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

In  portraying  the  model,  the  preacher  inevitably  suggested  the 
opportunities  for  imitation.  But  it  was  in  the  second  part  of  his 
sermon  that  he  made  a formal  application  of  the  principles  which 
he  had  developed.  He  explained  what  reverence  meant  for  his 
hearers,  and  toward  whom  they  were  to  exercise  it.  He  insisted 
especially  upon  due  reverence  to  civil  and  religious  authorities.  He 
did  not  bid  them  acquire  a new  spirit.  The  spirit  of  reverence 
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which  he  demanded  was  not  something  new  to  them.  They  had 
imbibed  it  from  their  parents;  they  had  practiced  it  in  their  school 
life;  with  new  opportunities  for  its  exercise,  it  had  become  more 
vigorous  in  college,  because  the  college  in  which  they  had  been 
educated  had  emphasized  its  importance.  The  college  which  fails 
to  develop  the  spirit  of  reverence  in  its  students  fails  in  its  duty. 
Yet  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  the  rowdyism  of  the 
students,  there  are  institutions  of  learning  which  have  signally 
failed  to  develop  this  spirit..  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  reverence  through  life ; yet  without  it  life  will  become  only 
a tinselled  hypocrisy.  The  spirit  of  reverence  must  be  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  heart  if  it  is  to  withstand  the  storms  of  temptation 
which  will  assail  it.  There  will  be  temptations  to  violate  the  laws 
of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  state.  Dishonest  deeds  will  promise 
wealth,  and  the  mystery  enshrouding  them  will  guarantee  freedom 
from  detection.  Seductive  pleasures  will  try  to  lull  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  their  fascination  will  be  the  stronger  when  the  dan- 
ger of  exposure  is  eliminated.  There  is  only  one  force  that  will 
enable  them  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  temptation  unharmed,  there 
is  only  one  charm  that  will  preserve  their  virtue  untainted,  and 
that  is  reverence — reverence  for  God  and  for  His  representatives, 
reverence  for  all  law,  human  and  divine,  a reverence  that  compels 
obedience  because  law  is  law,  not  because  disgrace  may  follow 
detection.  It  was  to  have  this  spirit  of  reverence  developed  within 
them  that  their  parents  resolved  to  send  them  to  a Catholic  college 
like  Fordham.  Their  parents  have  not  been  disappointed  in  their 
hopes.  This  spirit  has  been  developed.  The  members  of  the  Class 
of  1910  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  that  they 
possess  this  spirit.  The  diplomas  which  they  will  receive  on  Com- 
mencement Day  will  be  a proclamation  to  the  world  that  Fordham 
University,  after  subjecting  them  to  a severe  test  and  close  inspec- 
tion, has  found  them  not  only  intellectually  qualified  to  be  ranked 
among  her  alumni,  but  morally  fitted  to  bear  her  name  and  enjoy 
the  prestige  which  it  gives  them,  because  they  have  the  spirit  of 
reverence. 

The  Rev.  Preacher  declared  that  he  did  not  regard  himself  as 
a stranger  proposing  religious  considerations  to  a body  of  students 
about  to  be  graduated.  He  rather  spoke  as  a father  to  his  children 
who  were  about  to  leave  his  house  to  establish  homes  for  them- 
selves. It  was  his  last  opportunity  to  utter  a word  of  advice  which 
would  sum  up  the  lessons  they  had  been  taught  while  under  his  roof. 

The  preacher’s  splendid  voice,  forceful  elocution  and  appro- 
priate diction,  made  it  a pleasure  to  listen  to  him,  and  delighted  the 
graduates  as  well  as  their  friends. 


(Eullep  (Cammpnri’tttftit 

All  the  speeches  at  the  College  Commencement  dealt  with  “The 
College  Man,” — “The  College  Man  and  Athletics,”  “The  College 
Man  and  His  Associations,”  “The  College  Man  and  His  Studies.” 


“ GJtje  (EoUfgp  man  ani»  Atfjbtira  ” 

By  John  F.  White,  A.B.,  To. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  all-absorbing  interest  in  a modern 
college  man’s  life  is  athletics.  There  isn’t  a university  or  college 
throughout  the  land  where  this  fact  is  not  thoroughly  realized,  and 
there  are  a great  many  institutions  of  learning  which  must  admit 
this  state  of  affairs  with  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow.  At  the  present 
time  our  daily  papers  are  teeming  with  the  accounts  of  the  inter- 
collegiate contests  for  supremacy  in  the  different  branches  of  sport, 
and  the  names  and  photographs  of  the  renowned  collegiate  athletes 
are  emblazoned  continually  on  the  foremost  pages  of  our  journals. 

Were  we  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  average  college 
man  we  would  immediately  discover  the  fact  that  his  mind  is  en- 
tirely occupied  with  thoughts  of  baseball  and  football.  He  can  give 
a detailed  account  of  the  ability  and  status  of  every  college  athlete 
that  you  might  mention,  not  only  in  his  own  university,  but  in  every 
other  university  of  his  part  of  the  country.  And  he  probably  ac- 
quaints you  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a personal  friend  of  this  or  that 
college  athletic  celebrity.  Does  he  know  the  successful  competitors 
for  oratorical  honors  in  these  same  universities?  Certainly  not. 
Why,  these  fellows  never  did  anything  to  merit  the  attention  of  the 
college  world.  Is  he  an  admirer  of  the  youth  to  whom  was  awarded 
the  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  an  historical  subject  in  his  own  col- 
lege? He  is  not,  and  moreover  he  wants  nothing  to  do  with  that 
intellectual  young  man.  That  fellow  wouldn’t  try  for  the  ’varsity, 
despite  the  fact  that  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a splendid 
physique  and  the  team  was  in  great  need  of  his  services,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

We  observe  that  it  is  the  athlete  who  is  known  whose  triumphs 
are  treasured  with  memory,  whose  praises  are  sung.  The  name  of 
the  successful  competitor  for  academic  honors  is  heard  only  to  be 
forgotten. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  decry  athletics, 
neither  would  I have  you  believe  that  I advocate  their  abolition.  I 
realize  thoroughly  that  athletics  are  a necessary  and  indispensable 
adjunct  to  a college  course,  provided  they  are  used,  and  I understand 
and  acknowledge  that  they  are  a positive  injury  and  detriment,  not 
only  to  a man’s  college  life,  but  also  to  his  subsequent  career,  when 
they  are  abused.  I advocate  no  radical  measures.  I advise  no 
drastic  action.  I simply  and  solely  wish  to  express  my  honest  and 
sincere  opinion  concerning  the  true  status  of  athletics,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  in  our  colleges. 

A young  man  enters  college  to  prepare  himself  for  after  life. 
He  is  at  an  age  when  he  realizes  the  necessity  of  possessing  a keen 
intellect  and  manly  characteristics  if  he  would  take  his  place  among 
shrewd  business  men,  and  men  of  sound  judgment.  In  order  to 
equip  himself  for  the  battle  of  life  he  must  apply  himself  seriously 
to  study.  For  the  college  student,  study  must  be  paramount,  or 
“college  student”  is  a term  that  has  lost  its  meaning.  However,  in 
order  to  think  correctly,  he  must  have  a sound  mind,  and  to  have  a 
sound  mind  he  ought  to  have  a sound  body.  Dyspepsia  is  not  con- 
ducive to  clear  thinking,  to  gentle  manners  or  energetic  work.  Se- 
vere study  is  a strain  upon  the  body  and  mind.  Its  effects  must  be 
counteracted  by  physical  exercise,  or  the  college  product  will  be  a 
monstrosity,  a creature  of  enormous  head  and  frail  body,  repulsive 
to  the  sight  and  unequal  to  tasks  that  will  be  imposed  upon  him. 
The  college  student  must  remember  that  he  is  preparing  himself  for 
the  work  of  life,  a life  which  will  involve  the  exercise  of  serious 
and  continued  thought,  and  unless  he  carries  with  him  from  college 
into  that  life  a well  developed,  healthy  body,  an  attack  of  nervous 
prostration  will  very  soon  compel  him  to  relax  his  labors  or  even  to 
abandon  his  life  work  altogether. 

Here  is  where  college  athletics  may,  and  ought  to  be  used 
properly.  The  student  should  grant  “a  time  to  everything  and  to 
everything  its  proper  time.”  He  should  take  all  the  exercise  he 
possibly  can.  He  should  take  part  in  baseball,  in  football,  in  track 
athletics.  He  should  give  himself  heartily  to  these  sports,  and  thus 
develop  his  physical  qualities  as  highly  as  possible.  He  should  take  a 
healthy  and  lively  interest  in  the  different  teams,  and,  while  he  is 
on  the  athletic  field,  his  whole  mind  should  be  occupied  by  naught 
save  athletics.  But  once  the  field  is  left,  once  he  has  returned  to  his 
room,  athletics,  and  all  that  pertains  to  athletics  ought  to  be  far  from 
his  mind.  He  ought  to  show  the  same  absorbing  interest  in  his 
studies  that  he  has  displayed  in  his  athletic  pursuits,  and,  as  while  on 
the  field  he  allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  sport,  so  now,  while 
in  his  room,  he  ought  to  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  studies. 
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If  the  college  student  of  to-day  could  be  influenced  to  thus  cul- 
tivate study  and  athletics  simultaneously  he  would  quickly  realize 
that  his  mind  and  body  were  developing  uniformly  and  marvelously 
well,  and  while  he  was  fitting  his  intellect  to  cope  with  the  difficult 
problems  which  will  confront  him  in  after  life,  he  would  be  prepar- 
ing his  body  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  business  or  professional 
activities,  and  he  would  be  graduated  from  his  alma  mater  possess- 
ing a sound  mind  in  a sound  body — a man  in  every  sense  of  the 
term. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  athletics  surely,  but  as  a rule  they 
are  only  for  the  minority,  not  for  the  majority.  There  is  no  room 
on  the  athletic  field  for  any  other  than  varsity  candidates.  Class 
teams  and  interclass  games  are  practically  impossible;  all  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  varsity,  and  in  return  the  varsity  will  furnish 
amusement  and  entertainment  for  the  student  body  and  their  friends 
out  in  the  world,  and  bring  great  glory  and  recognition  to  the 
institution  which  it  represents.  The  men  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  members  of  the  university  team  will  be  developed  physically, — 
(their  mental  development  may  be  totally  neglected), — while  the 
unfortunate  who  cannot  represent  the  college  must  be  content  to  sit 
idly  by  and  cheer  on  their  representatives  to  victory. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  can  be  plainly  seen  that  something 
must  be  done  to  encourage  more  athletics  in  the  varsity,  while  we 
preserve  what  is  most  to  our  purpose  in  varsity  athletics.  Let  us 
have  ample  college  grounds  whereon  all  our  students  may  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  sufficiently ; let  us  encourage  interclass 
games,  thus  fostering  class  spirit,  the  parent  of  the  ever-to-be  com- 
mended “college  spirit;”  let  us  have  more  entertainment  for  the 
student  and  less  for  the  outer  world,  and  let  the  student  realize  that 
while  his  primary  object  in  attending  college  is  to  learn  to  think 
clearly  and  express  his  thoughts  correctly,  yet  he  does  not  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  college  life,  unless  at  the  same  time  he  develops 
his  physical  powers.  “A  sound  mind  in  a sound  body”  must  be  his 
motto.  Let  him  realize  that  athletics  and  study  are  not  incom- 
patible, that  they  can  and  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  our 
students  have  better  minds  and  better  bodies  while  in  college,  and 
consequently  keener  intellects  and  greater  powers  of  perseverance 
when  they  leave  the  sacred  portals  of  Alma  Mater  to  face  the  cold, 
hard  world  and  enter  upon  “Life’s  Great  Battle.” 
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“Ullj?  (CflUf§f  ilan  an&  l^ta  Aafloriationa  ” 

George  C.  Denneny,  A.B.,  ’10. 

The  real  purpose  of  a college  education  is  very  often  misun- 
derstood. To-day  we  find  many  men,  men  who  hold  enviable  posi- 
tions in  the  world  of  finance,  in  the  world  of  business  and  even  in 
the  world  of  science,  who  consider  college  graduates  as  a class  of 
idealists,  and  who  look  upon  a college  diploma  as  an  apology  rather 
than  a recommendation.  These  men  boast  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  never  hampered  with  a college  education,  and  point  with  a 
malignant  gesture  to  a few  of  their  acquaintances  whose  brilliant 
successes  of  the  class-room  were  tarnished  by  dismal  failures  in  the 
larger  school  of  life.  Hence  they  conclude  that  the  avenue  of  suc- 
cess is  far  removed  from  the  road  of  learning. 

This  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  false.  We  do  not 
assert,  however,  that  a liberal  education  is  the  magic  key  that 
unlocks  the  secret  door  that  leads  to  a hidden  treasure  of  gold  and 
silver.  No.  A college  education  does  not  stand  for  mere  money- 
getting. It  has  a much  higher  end  than  that.  No  college  in  the 
world  agrees  to  take  within  its  fold  a poor  young  man  and,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  send  him  forth  with  the  guarantee  that  he  will 
develop  into  a modern  Croesus ; no  college  claims  the  power  to 
transform  a backward  youth  into  an  eloquent  Demosthenes ; no 
college  presumes  to  possess  that  secret  alchemy  which  has  the  force 
to  transmute  the  base  metal  of  stupidity  into  the  pure  gold  of  intel- 
ligence ; no  college  agrees  to  develop  every  student  into  a Newton 
or  a Pasteur ; no  college  pretends  to  work  miracles.  But  every  col- 
lege, worthy  of  the  name,  justly  claims  the  honor  of  teaching  those 
principles  that  stamp  her  graduates  with  an  abiding  character — the 
character  of  honest  men.  Alma  Mater  depends  for  her  glory  upon 
the  manhood  of  her  sons.  Her  fame  depends,  not  so  much  upon 
her  children’s  contribution  to  the  arts,  to  the  sciences,  to  business, 
or  to  politics,  as  upon  their  sense  of  duty,  their  honesty  and  their  self- 
restraint.  These  are  a few  of  the  virtues  which  she  strives  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  her  sons  and  these  are  the  standards  by  which 
their  success  or  failure  must  be  measured. 

The  graduate  on  Commencement  Day  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a 
scholar  polished  and  profound.  Neither  is  he  represented  as  such. 
He  is  not  exhibited  as  a vitalized  encyclopedia  wherein  you  may 
find  all  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  ages.  He  is,  generally, 
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that  which  his  accusers  claim  him  to  be — an  idealist.  He  carves 
from  the  unsubstantial  marble  of  his  imagination  perfect  images  of 
virtue,  of  honor,  and  of  justice,  and  resolves  to  model  his  own  life 
after  the  pattern  of  these — his  masterpieces  in  vision.  But,  at 
times,  the  world  deals  none  too  kindly  with  his  art.  At  times, 
these  sacred  images  are  mutilated  and  shattered  by  the  irreligious 
attacks  of  ruthless  iconoclasts.  Again  he  builds.  Again  the  destroy- 
ers come,  until,  at  length,  he  marshals  all  his  forces  and,  in  a last 
feeble  effort,  exhausts  his  creative  genius  and  gives  to  the  world 
another  perfect  image — the  image  of  despair. 

At  times,  it  is  true,  this  happens.  But  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
we  are  in  need  of  ideals.  The  perfection  of  our  work,  like  the  work 
of  an  artist,  will  depend,  in  a large  measure,  upon  the  perfection 
of  our  ideal.  It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  our  Alma  Mater 
strives  to  imprint  upon  the  characters  of  her  sons  a sterling  sense 
of  duty  as  one  of  the  marks  by  which  they  shall  be  known.  She 
shows  them  the  dignity  of  labor;  she  informs  them  of  the  rights  of 
the  employer,  of  the  rights  of  the  employee ; she  teaches  that 
obstacles  are  not  to  be  shunned  but  to  be  overcome ; she  trains  her 
sons  for  the  battle  of  life  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  traitors  in 
the  ranks.  Every  man  must  do  his  share.  To  shirk  a task  is  to 
deserve  dishonor. 

She  gives  another  priceless  heritage  to  those  whom  she  con- 
siders worthy  to  bear  her  name — the  heritage  of  honesty.  In  all  the 
affairs  of  life,  she  teaches  that  the  meaning  of  that  word  remains 
the  same.  Here  her  doctrines  are  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of 
many  so-called  men  of  affairs.  They  recognize  the  existence  of 
many  and  diverse  ethical  codes.  There  is  one  for  the  employer, 
another  for  the  employee ; there  is  one  to  be  used  in  the  quiet  of 
social  life,  another  in  the  clash  of  politics ; there  is  one  to  govern 
them  in  their  business  relations  with  their  fellowmen,  another  to 
govern  their  fellowmen  in  their  dealings  with  them.  We  are  taught, 
however,  of  the  existence  of  no  such  ethical  distinctions.  That 
which  is  dishonest  in  the  employer,  is  dishonest  in  the  employee ; 
that  which  is  wrong  in  private  life,  is  not  right  in  public  life,  nor 
can  the  dignity  of  a profession  change  the  character  of  a crime. 

Not  content  with  these  virtues.  Alma  Mater  points  out  to  us 
the  necessity  of  self-restraint,  both  in  conduct  and  in  speech.  We 
are  shown  that  the  end  of  life  is  not  mere  pleasure ; that  man  has 
a higher  goal,  which  must  be  reached  by  the  winding  path  of  self- 
sacrifice;  a toilsome  journey  in  which  we  must  lend  a helping  hand, 
a cheerful  word  to  those  who  are  weaker  than  ourselves. 

These,  then,  are  a few  of  the  qualities  which  our  Alma  Mater 
tells  us  must  be  possessed  by  her  ideal  sons.  These  are  the  quali- 
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ties  that  are  taught  us,  not  only  by  cold  and  formal  precepts,  not 
only  in  the  studied  language  of  the  authors,  but  in  the  genuine, 
warm  and  vital  friendship  that  pulses  from  the  heart  of  our  college 
associations. 

In  the  organizations  whose  primary  ends  are  the  moral,  the 
intellectual,  the  physical  advancement  of  the  members,  in  the 
sodalities,  the  class-room,  in  the  debating  societies,  athletic  associa- 
tions, in  the  general  intermingling  of  the  student  body  composed  of 
men  of  different  opinions,  different  temperaments,  different  ambi- 
tions, we  find  a potent  influence  to  develop  and  sustain  the  prin- 
ciples of  duty,  of  honesty  and  of  self-restraint.  Here  we  learn  by 
experience  that  the  opinion  of  every  man  must  be  respected;  here 
wealth  dare  claim  no  divine  right  to  dictate ; here  poverty  finds  no 
obligation  to  serve.  One  man  is  as  good  as  the  other ; all  are  equal ; 
all  are  valued  at  their  true  worth ; all  are  free  to  show  forth  the 
best  that  is  in  them,  and  to  each'  is  rendered  frankly,  freely,  but 
without  malice,  the  social  judgments  that  his  actions  invite  and  his 
character  deserves. 

In  speaking  of  the  value  of  association  on  the  formation  of 
character,  Cardinal  Newman  says:  “When  a multitude  of  young 
men,  keen,  open-hearted,  sympathetic  and  observant,  as  young  men 
are,  come  together  and  freely  mix  with  each  other,  they  are  sure  to 
learn,  one  from  another,  even  if  there  be  no  one  to  teach  them;  the 
conversation  of  all  is  a series  of  lectures  to  each,  and  they  gain  for 
themselves  new  ideas  and  views,  fresh  matter  of  thought  and  dis- 
tinct principles  for  judging  and  acting  day  by  day.” 

Here  we  have  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  college  associations 
from  one  who  was  qualified  to  judge.  And  here  at  Fordham  we 
have  these  associations.  They  do  not  consist  in  segregated  bands 
of  students,  who  dwell  apart,  in  marble  palaces  decorated  with  mys- 
tic symbols  of  Grecian  literature ; they  do  not  consist  in  individual 
groups,  the  members  of  which  greet  one  another  with  mystic  signs 
and  weird  and  solemn  incantations ; they  do  not  consist  in  secret 
conclaves  held  behind  doors  that  are  closed  to  the  world  but  open 
to  its  suspicion,  but  they  do  consist  in  that  genuine  friendship  and 
good  will  which  exists  between  the  members  of  a family  and 
between  men  who  know  each  other  intimately;  men  who  support 
each  other’s  weaknesses  and  glory  in  each  other’s  strength. 

Here  at  Fordham  we  have  still  other  associations,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  valuable  associations  of  all  the  student  life — 
the  intimate  relationship  between  faculty  and  student,  a relationship 
that  is  notoriously  lacking  in  many  of  the  larger  universities  of  the 
country.  We  are  taught  by  men  who  take  a personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  each  of  us;  men  who  do  not  ridicule  that  which  is  above 
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human  reason.  Here  we  are  taught  by  men  who  build  up  but  do 
not  tear  down  the  faith  that  is  in  us ; men  in  whom  we  see  the  per- 
fect qualities  of  Christian  manhood,  beaming  from  the  eye,  speak 
ing  from  the  heart,  informing  every  feature  and  urging  each  of  us 
onward,  right  onward  to  our  duty.  Here  we  are  taught  by  men  who 
have  consecrated  their  lives  in  order  to  make  our  lives  better,  men 
who  in  their  conduct  and  in  their  speech  teach  us  the  most  perfect 
lessons  of  honesty  and  self-restraint. 

These,  then,  are  our  college  associations  at  Fordham,  and  this 
the  influence  they  exert.  We  hope  that  this  influence  may  remain 
with  us  and  possess  the  strength  to  endure  the  strain  which  time 
will  put  upon  it.  Sustained  by  its  power  we  may  go  forth  with  the 
confidence  that  we  shall  perform  our  entire  duty  to  ourselves,  to 
our  country,  and  to  our  God. 


“Ullje  (Eollttjp  40an  anil  l§\a  S'taiiiea” 

By  Harry  F.  X.  Hammer,  A.B.,  To. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1910  came  to  Fordham  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  work  of  life.  Their  college  preparation  is  ended. 
It  is  right,  then,  that  on  the  day  of  graduation  we  should  consider 
of  what  advantage  in  our  preparation  has  been  the  course  of  studies 
we  have  pursued  here.  When  we  came  to  Fordham  we  were  told 
that  we  were  about  to  receive  a Liberal  Education.  But  at  the  time 
we  did  not  understand  what  a Liberal  Education  was.  It  is  only 
now — now  that  we  are  about  to  bid  farewell  to  the  college  halls,  that 
the  true  significance  of  the  term  begins  to  dawn  upon  us.  And  we 
are  satisfied — satisfied  and  glad  and  proud  of  the  selection  we  have 
made,  and  hopeful  that,  by  our  conduct  in  life  and  by  our  exhibition 
of  intelligence  in  the  hard  practical  affairs  of  life,  that  we  shall  vin- 
dicate the  claims  made  by  the  advocates  of  Liberal  Education.  But 
let  us  consider,  for  a moment,  the  meaning  of  the  term,  Liberal 
Education,  and  how  it  differs  from  another  kind  of  education.  Our 
English  word  “Liberal”  comes  from  a Latin  word  which  means 
belonging  to  a free  man.  A Liberal  Education,  therefore,  among 
the  Romans  would  be  such  as  belonged  to  a free  man  of  considerable 
means.  Its  prime  function  was  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  mind 
— the  will,  the  memory,  the  understanding — and  to  enrich  the  mind 
with  noble,  uplifting  thoughts.  The  free  man  who  thus  devoted 
himself  to  study  was  seeking  power,  but  not  ordinarily  a livelihood. 
As  a general  rule,  his  livelihood  was  insured.  He  did  not  have  to 
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concern  himself  about  that.  But  if  he  desired  to  possess  a mind 
that  would  enable  him  to  achieve  great  deeds,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  develop  its  faculties  to  their  highest  capacity.  Such  a man 
was  Julius  Caesar,  unsurpassed  as  a pleader,  a mathematician,  and 
an  engineer,  and  unequalled  as  a general  and  a statesman  by  any 
other  man  of  his  age.  Such  was  Cicero — dowered  with  Olympic 
genius,  supreme  in  the  sphere  of  his  individual  influence.  Such,  too, 
was  Maecenas,  the  minister  of  Augustus,  the  patron  of  letters,  im- 
mortalized by  the  poets  whom  he  befriended.  And  so  on,  through- 
out the  whole  history  of  Rome,  the  men  who  achieved  success,  the 
men  who  were  pre-eminent  in  every  walk  of  life,  the  men  who  chis- 
elled their  names  highest  on  the  monuments  of  fame,  were  men  with 
a liberal  education.  They  sought  fame,  and  fame  through  power, 
and  power  through  mental  development.  Their  slaves  might  be 
taught  useful  knowledge ; they  might  be  taught  the  art  of  writing 
to  enable  them  to  copy  manuscripts  for  the  use  of  their  master ; 
they  might  be  taught  music  to  minister  to  his  pleasure ; they  might 
even  be  taught  medicine  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.  But  whatever 
they  were  taught,  they  were  taught  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
useful  to  their  master.  Their  knowledge  was  useful  knowledge,  but 
nothing  more.  A slave,  then,  far  from  being  ignorant,  might  have 
considerable  knowledge,  but  that  knowledge,  however  extensive,  was 
merely  useful  knowledge.  As  a rule,  a slave  was  given  little  oppor- 
tunity to  better  his  position  in  life,  but  even  if  he  were  given  the 
opportunity  he  could  hardly  compete  with  his  more  highly  educated 
master.  Master  and  slave  were  totally  different  from  each  other, 
not  only  in  position,  but  in  education  as  well.  While  the  aim  of 
the  slave’s  education  was  to  make  him  useful  to  his  master,  it  was 
power  his  master  sought  by  his  education,  and  it  was  power  his  edu- 
cation gave  him.  It  is  well  for  us  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind, 
for  otherwise  we  cannot  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  education 
we  have  received  here.  Our  education  has  aimed  at  giving  us 
power — the  power  of  the  Roman  master.  The  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  master  differed  from  that  of  the  slave.  The  slave’s 
knowledge  was  limited.  It  was  not  so  extensive  as  his  master’s. 
The  master  did  not  seek  a liberal  education  because  he  despised  use- 
ful knowledge.  He  appraised  useful  knowledge  at  its  true  worth. 
But  he  sought  some  thing  by  his  education  which  mere  useful  knowl- 
edge could  not  give  him — he  sought  power — power  of  mind — the 
power  that  can  grasp  a multitude  of  facts  and  assign  to  each  its 
proper  value ; the  power  to  see  causes  in  their  effects  and  effects 
in  their  causes,  to  understand  the  value  of  principles,  to  view  the 
present  in  the  light  of  the  past,  to  judge  according  to  evidence,  to 
modify  his  policy  to  suit  his  needs.  He  sought  largeness  of  mind. 
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Yet  he  did  not  despise  useful  knowledge,  nor  did  he  lack  the  useful 
knowledge  that  was  necessary  for  him.  But  his  liberal  education 
enabled  him  to  acquire  useful  knowledge  readily  and  gave  him  a 
command  over  it,  when  acquired,  which  no  man  without  a liberal 
education  could  ever  possess.  The  object  which  the  Roman  gentle- 
man aimed  at  acquiring  by  his  study,  is  the  object  which  we  have 
proposed  to  ourselves  in  our  studies.  Our  studies  have  not  made  us 
lawyers,  nor  physicians,  nor  statesmen,  but  we  did  not  seek  to  be 
made  lawyers  or  physicians,  or  statesmen  by  them.  What  we  did 
seek  was  development  and  power,  and  development  and  power  they 
have  given  us.  Now  we  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  pursuit  of 
useful  knowledge  and  we  shall  enter  upon  it  with  the  conviction  that 
the  time  devoted  to  acquiring  a liberal  education  has  not  been  time 
wasted,  that  this  education  has  developed  our  powers  of  mind  to  a 
point  which  they  could  not  otherwise  attain,  and  has  opened  up  to 
us  possibilities  of  success  which  without  our  liberal  education  would 
be  forever  closed  to  us. 

If  the  real  purpose  of  a college  course  were  kept  in  mind,  if 
people  would  only  remember  that  the  purpose  of  the  college 
is  to  impart  a liberal  education  and  that  to  do  this  effec- 
tively at  least  three  or  four  years  are  required,  we  should 
not  hear  so  much  talk  about  abolishing  the  college.  Some  are  for 
extending  the  course  in  the  high  schools — others  for  permitting  stu- 
dents while  in  college  to  take  up  professional  studies.  Both  classes 
are  for  doing  away  with  the  college.  The  advocates  of  both  schemes 
forget  that  the  college  has  a purpose  of  its  own  distinct  from  that 
of  the  high  school,  as  well  as  of  the  professional  school.  It  imparts 
a breadth  of  view  and  largeness  of  mind  which  the  high  school  can- 
not communicate,  and  it  prepares  the  future  student  for  his  work 
in  the  professional  school  as  no  other  institution  can  prepare  him. 

The  fact  that  liberally  educated  men  are  the  best  in  every  walk 
of  life  is  becoming  recognized  more  and  more  every  day.  Business 
men  are  seeking  college  graduates  for  their  employment,  and  it  has 
been  found  from  actual  experience  that  collegiate  men  advance  faster 
than  others  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  pertaining  to  their  daily 
occupation,  and  that  they  receive  preference  in  promotion,  and  often 
overtake  others  who  have  been  in  the  company’s  employment  for 
several  years. 

If  we  study  the  biographies  of  the  men  who  have  risen  above 
the  ordinary  heights  of  fame  we  shall  find  that  a large  percentage 
of  them  were  men  of  liberal  education.  Milton  was  a thorough 
classical  student.  Kant,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  intellects,  cer- 
tainly one  of  her  deepest  thinkers,  was  the  best  classical  student  at 
his  university.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  probably  the  most  successful 
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man  in  American  political  life  to-day,  received  a liberal  education, 
as  did  William  H.  Taft,  distinguished  for  his  judicial  ability,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson,  eminent  among  college  presidents,  as  a sound 
and  deep  thinker. 

The  society  that  can  boast  of  more  great  intellectual  lights  than 
can  any  similar  society  the  world  over  has  always  been  noted  for 
devotion  to  liberal  culture,  and  that  society  is  the  Catholic  Church. 
Let  the  mind  rest  but  for  a moment  on  the  almost  infinite  number 
of  doctors,  theologians  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  Church  and 
ask  itself  what  cause  has  contributed  to  develop  so  much  intellectual 
power  in  a single  society.  To  mention  but  a few,  there  is  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  in  the  past,  and  there  is  Wiseman  and 
Newman  of  our  own  times,  whose  writings  have  been  the  delight 
and  wonder  of  the  educated  world.  These  marvels  of  intelligence, 
one  and  all,  were  men  of  liberal  education. 

These  then  are  a few  of  the  reasons  which  we  believe  justify 
the  pride  which  we  take  in  our  education.  And  the  Class  of  1910  is 
glad  that  it  was  so  wise  or  so  fortunate  as  to  select  a course  which 
offered  excellent  opportunities  for  acquiring  a liberal  education. 

Our  hope  is  that  we  may  do  credit  to  it. 


* * * * * * 


Balfhirtory 

Fellow  students  of  the  Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Ten. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  college  life  vacation  comes  to  us  un- 
welcome. In  years  gone  by  when  we  saw  other  classes  go  out  from 
the  institution  we  wondered  at  the  general  air  of  sadness  among  the 
graduates.  To-day  that  experience  comes  to  us  with  pathetic  force. 
What  we  once  thought  would  be  an  occasion  of  unmixed  joy  is  prov- 
ing to  be  tinged  with  sorrow,  for  it  means  farewell  to  Fordham,  our 
mother.  The  sincerity  of  this  feeling  can  hardly  be  doubted  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  friends  we  have  made,  the  fond  associations 
we  have  formed  and  the  happy  years  we  have  spent  here.  Of  all 
of  these  we  are  now  about  to  take  leave.  The  things  that  made  life 
here  will  soon  be  gone  from  us  never  to  return,  save  in  the  sweet 
memory  of  our  happy  college  days.  When  we  are  grown  old  and 
gray  we  shall  realize  even  more  fully  than  we  do  now  what  these 
years  have  meant  for  us,  and  then  in  sadness  and  in  gratitude  we 
shall  breathe  a prayer  for  the  success  of  Fordham,  and  for  all  that 
made  up  our  college  life  here. 


Valedictory 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  what  our  class  has  accom- 
plished or  to  speak  of  our  shortcomings  upon  the  campus  or  in 
the  lecture  room.  The  Class  of  1910  has  had  ideals,  and,  however 
imperfectly,  we  have  always  striven  for  the  right.  Nor  need  I 
speak  in  words  of  praise  of  the  work  of  the  faculty,  of  their  virtue, 
their  labors,  their  patience,  their  kindness  to  the  men  of  1910.  The 
Faculty  needs  no  praise  among  those  who  know  them,  and  to  say 
that  they  always  do  their  best  is  a perfect  eulogy.  We  do  not  as 
yet  realize  fully  what  our  professors  have  done  for  us,  but  we  shall 
not  be  long  in  learning  the  true  value  of  their  labors.  Let  us  not 
linger,  therefore,  on  the  feelings  of  regret  that  come  to  us  with  our 
departure.  They  are  too  tender  for  expression  in  speech.  What 
I wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  graduating  class  is  this:  “From  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  softened  by  this  final  farewell,  we  thank  you, 
our  teachers,  our  fellow  students,  our  friends ; we  thank  all  who  have 
come  into  our  life  here  at  Fordham  for  what  you  have  done  in 
bringing  us  toward  this  day,  in  helping  us  to  become  better  citizens, 
and  better  Christians.  And  I pledge  the  class  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  my  words  by  their  gratitude  in  after  life. 

Brothers  of  1910,  you  have  heard  me  pledge  our  class  to  loyalty 
— but  I pledge  you  to  more  than  loyalty — I pledge  you  to  practical 
gratitude  to  Fordham.  Success  will  come  to  some  of  us,  I hope  to 
all,  and  when  it  does  come  let  us  remember  that  we  owe  something 
of  that  success  to  our  college  and  are  bound  to  restitution.  We  are 
not  to  leave  the  old  place  and  in  a few  years  forget  the  friends,  the 
classmates,  and  all  that  makes  Fordham  dear  to  us  now.  She  has 
helped  us,  and  will  help  us  again  if  we  are  ever  in  need,  and  I feel 
confident  that  she  can  depend  on  us  as  faithful  sons. 

And  so,  reverend  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  friends,  we  will 
take  leave  of  you  with  this  last  promise  of  loyalty  to  Fordham.  And 
as  a first  mark  of  gratitude  we  will  say  that  best  of  farewells — “Good- 
bye,” in  its  old  significance,  “God  be  with  you.” 


§>mitf  3uup-timp  fmttha 

I. 

There  is  a certain  youth,  with  smiling  face 

(Which  smile  is  fixed,  nor  ever  leaves  its  place); 

Whose  every  single  action  shows  great  joy — 

Happiness  absolute,  pure  bliss  without  alloy, 

Who  grins,  come  sunbeams,  and  who  grins,  come  rain, 

Who  laughs,  come  pleasure,  and  who  laughs,  come  pain; 

The  youth  who  only  sees  a world  of  gladness, 

Who  turns  with  scorn  from  thoughts  of  woe  and  sadness — 
This  is  the  graduate! 

II. 

There  is  another  youth  of  joy  less  keen, 

A youth  of  peaceful  and  contented  mien, 

Who  often  smiles  and  never,  never  frowns — 

Who  calmly  passes  through  life’s  ups  and  downs. 

He’s  no  man’s  foe,  no  enemy  hath  he, 

At  peace  with  all  the  world  he  seems  to  be; 

His  heart  sings  e’er  a song  of  peace,  sweet  peace, 

As  Fall  draws  near  his  smiles  do  but  increase; 

He  is,  this  youth,  this  blessed  youth  of  fate — 

An  unconditioned  undergraduate. 

III. 

There  is  a further  youth,  whose  looks  are  sad, 

And  yet  who  seems  to  wish  he  could  be  glad; 

At  words  of  mirth  he  smiles  a sickly  smile, 

Tells  of  “what  might  have  been”  full  all  the  while; 

Rehearses  all  his  brilliant  deeds  in  class, 

And  tells  of  stupid  deeds  of  those  who  pass. 

He  plots  in  direful  words,  in  terms  of  strife 
Against  his  one  sworn  enemy  for  life — 

The  Prof,  who  put  him  in  this  sad  position: 

An  undergraduate  with  one  condition. 

IV. 

Now  of  the  last  and  saddest  of  the  four 

I’ll  speak  in  short,  and  then  my  lay  is  o’er; 

’Tis  mercy  moves  me  not  to  ponder  deep, 

Upon  the  youth  who  finds  that  he  must  reap — 

As  he  has  sown. 

We’ll  pass  the  saddest  of  the  four  I sing, 

The  youth  who  flunked  in  almost  everything, 

Alas!  alas!  What  sadder  case  is  known. 

Reader,  accept  my  earnest  wish,  forsooth! 

I trust  you’re  like  the  first  or  second  youth. 

— W.  S.  Kearney,  A.  B.,  ’n 


Nmub  attb  Notes 


■NfUJH  of  tlj?  Ulmttfj 


The  second  annual  commencement  of  the  Fordham  University 
School  of  Medicine  was  held  in  the  University  Auditorium  on 

Thursday  evening,  June  9.  Although  the 
ifflphinil  £rl)0nl  weather  was  none  too  pleasant,  the  hall 

(foittm?ttf?nt?ttt  was  we^  filled  by  the  time  the  exer- 

cises commenced.  The  first  address  was 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department,  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D., 
LL.D.  He  told  of  Fordham’s  prospects  as  indicated  by  the  astound- 
ing growth  of  the  school.  The  growth  was  so  much  beyond  the 
expectations  of  even  the  most  sanguine  that  the  accommodations 
which  were  deemed  ample  for  ten  years  are  found  to  be  inadequate 
at  the  expiration  of  half  that  period,  and  plans  have  already  been 
drawn  up  for  a new  building.  Special  departments  for  dentistry 
and  pharmacy  are  also  in  prospect. 

Dr.  William  Murray  Ennis,  To,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
“Anaesthesia  Old  and  New.”  Dr.  Ennis’  paper  was  the  choice  of 
the  judges  who  were  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  essays  submitted 
by  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  in  competition  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  reading  the  essay  at  commencement. 

The  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  Reverend  President  of  the 
University,  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  assisted  by  the  Dean  and  Pro- 
Dean,  Drs.  Walsh  and  Sorapure. 

The  last  address  was  by  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities  on  tuberculosis  in  this  country.  The  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Flick’s  discourse  was  “Christianity  and  Scientific  Medi- 
cine.” 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  awarding  of  prizes,  of  which 
Dr.  Peter  Thomas  Daly  garnered  the  lion’s  share. 

The  graduates  were  Peter  Thomas  Daly,  William  Murray 
Ennis,  John  Robert  Evers,  Thomas  John  Gallon,  A.B.,  Joseph  Mor- 
ton Sheridan  and  Edwin  Albert  Spies. 
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The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Law  School  took  place  in  the 
University  Auditorium  on  the  afternoon  of  June  n,  when  thirty- 
two  students  received  the  degree  of  L.L.B. 

3SiUU  The  first  discourse,  “Over-Capitalization  of 

(Eommpttrempttt  Corporations,”  was  given  by  Robert  N.  King, 
A.B.  Mr.  John  N.  Scelsa,  A.B.,  spoke  on 
“National  Incorporation.”  Hon.  Paul  Fuller,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the 
Law  School,  presented  the  graduates,  who  received  their  diplomas 
from  the  Reverend  President  of  the  University.  Hon.  William  Mc- 
Adoo,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent and  practical  address  to  the  graduates,  and  the  exercises 
closed  with  a brief  address  by  the  Rector,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J. 

The  Degree  of  LL.B.  was  conferred  upon  James  P.  Blue,  A.B., 
Austin  P.  Boleman,  John  B.  Cavinato,  Thomas  F.  Connolly,  A.B., 
John  M.  Downes,  Aloysius  T.  Evans,  Marcellus  H.  Evans,  Arthur 
D.  Fisher,  William  Hayes,  A.B.,  George  T.  Hoar,  A.B.,  George  K. 
Hunton,  Edward  F.  Jordan,  William  A.  R.  Keyes,  A.B.,  Robert  N. 
King,  A.B.,  John  D.  Lyons,  A.B.,  Christopher  Mahoney,  Jere 
Maupin,  Arthur  A.  McGivney,  A.B.,  Thomas  F.  McGlynn,  A.B., 
James  J.  P.  Moffitt,  John  F.  Molloy,  A.B.,  John  E.  Moran,  William 
L.  Mulry,  Edward  M.  O’Gorman,  William  S.  Pendelton,  A.B., 
Joseph  H.  Praetz,  John  E.  Prendergast,  John  R.  Rafter,  A.B.,  Gus- 
tave Jennings  Rosen,  A.B.,  John  N.  Scelsa,  A.B.,  Vincent  H.  Seiler, 
A.B.,  and  Jeremiah  A.  Sheehan,  A.M. 


Probably  the  largest  gathering  that  ever  attended  any  function 
at  Fordham  was  present  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  15, 

1910,  when  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual 
(HtfllfQP  (EmtUnfttrpttXPttt  Commencement  of  St.  John’s  Col- 

lege, Fordham  University,  took 
place.  The  exercises  opened  with  a series  of  discourses  on  “The 
College  Man.”  John  F.  White  considered  “The  College  Man  in 
Relation  to  Athletics.”  George  C.  Denneny  spoke  on  “The  College 
Man  and  His  Associations.”  Henry  F.  X.  Hammer,  the  valedicto- 
rian, considered  “The  College  Man  and  His  Studies.”  All  three 
speeches  were  very  well  written,  the  subjects  were  treated  in  a 
highly  interesting  way,  and  they  were  all  well  delivered. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred : 

The  Degree,  in  Course,  of  Doctor  of  Literature,  upon  Thomas 
A.  Daly,  A.M. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature,  upon  Edward 
S.  Holden,  LL.D. 
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The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  upon  John  M.  Con- 
nolly, A.M.,  M.D.,  Hon.  Joseph  Morschauser,  Hon.  Edward  R. 
O’Malley  and  Hon.  Arthur  S.  Tompkins. 

The  Degree,  in  Course,  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  Patrick  J. 
Barry,  John  F.  Coffey,  John  F.  Cronin,  George  C.  Denneny,  Joseph 
R.  Gilbert,  Matthew  C.  Griffin,  Henry  F.  Hammer,  John  A.  Killo- 
ran,  Casimir  F.  X.  Leibell,  Jr.,  Thomas  M.  Miley,  Robert  E. 
O’Rourke,  Francis  P.  Schiavone,  Edward  J.  Welstead  and  John  F. 
White. 

The  Degree,  in  Course,  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  upon  John  R. 
Fitzpatrick,  Francis  J.  Purcell,  T.  Murray  Quinn,  Adrian  A. 
Schiess  and  Edward  S.  Siskind. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  given  by  Hon.  John  J.  Delany, 
LL.D.,  and  the  tremendous  applause  that  he  received  was  a suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  excellence  of  his  speech.  It  was  short  and 
right  to  the  point  and  every  sentence  of  it  was  teeming  with  practi- 
cal advice  and  common  sense. 

Rev.  Father  Rector  spoke  briefly  and  announced  that  the  fol- 
lowing donations  had  been  received  by  the  University:  $1,000.00 
from  Mr.  Martin  Walsh,  father  of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  a bequest; 
$250.00  from  the  Rev.  William  McNulty,  Dean,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. ; 
scholarship  for  a day  student,  founded  by  the  Class  of  ’84;  $100.00 
from  a friend. 

The  Rev.  Rector  then  introduced  His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  John  M.  Farley,  D.D.,  “Fordham’s  great- 
est alumnus,”  as  Father  Quinn  said.  His  Grace  spoke  but  a few 
words,  giving  a short  resume  of  the  speeches  made  during  the 
afternoon  and  afterward  urging  the  young  men  to  loyalty  to  their 
Alma  Mater,  and  said  that  the  ingratitude  of  the  alumni  of  Catholic 
colleges  was  all  too  common. 

The  afternoon  closed  with  the  playing  of  the  “Fordham  Ram” 
by  the  orchestra.  The  medals  and  prizes  awarded  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  honors  of  the  Graduating  Class,  meaning  the  highest 
average  for  the  recitations  and  examinations  for  the  year,  were  won 
by  Henry  F.  Hammer. 

2.  The  Hughes  Medal,  founded  by  the  late  Eugene  Kelley,  in 
memory  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  for  the  best  examination  in  Mental 
Philosophy,  was  awarded  to  Henry  F.  Hammer. 

3.  The  Jouin  Ethics  Medal,  for  the  best  paper  on  an  Ethical 
Subject,  founded  by  the  late  John  A.  Mooney,  A.M.,  in  memory  of 
his  one-time  professor,  Father  Louis  Jouin,  S.J.,  the  competition 
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being  limited  to  the  Senior  Class,  was  awarded  to  Francis  P. 
Schiavone.  Subject:  Socialism  Incompatible  with  Catholicism. 

4.  The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  Biographical  Essay  on  a great 
Catholic  of  eminent  reputation,  the  competition  being  limited  to 
the  Senior  Class,  was  awarded  to  Henry  F.  Hammer.  The  Medal 
this  year  was  donated  by  George  A.  Leitner,  ’85,  as  a mark  of  esteem 
for  his  former  classmates.  Subject:  Antoine  Frederic  Ozanam. 

5.  The  Jouin  Medal  for  the  best  paper  on  Evidences  of  Reli- 
gion, founded  by  Alumni  in  memory  of  Father  Louis  Jouin,  S.J., 
the  competition  being  open  to  the  College  Classes,  was  awarded  to 
Francis  P.  Schiavone,  Senior  Class. 

6.  The  Mooney  Church  History  Medal,  for  the  best  paper  on 
a subject  in  Church  History,  founded  by  the  late  John  A.  Mooney, 
A.M.,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother,  the  competition  being 
open  to  the  four  College  Classes,  was  awarded  to  Henry  F.  Ham- 
mer, Senior  Class.  Subject:  Catholicity  in  the  City  of  New  York 
Prior  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Hierarchy. 

7.  The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  debate  at  the  Annual  Public 
Meeting  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Societies,  founded  by  Alumni 
and  Friends,  was  awarded  to  George  C.  Denneny,  Senior  Class. 

8.  The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  original  speech  at  the  Annual 
Oratorical  Contest,  donated  this  year  by  Arthur  McAleenan,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Father  O’Dwyer,  ’84,  the  competition  being 
open  to  the  College  Classes,  was  awarded  to  George  C.  Denneny, 
Senior  Class. 

9.  The  Prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  in  Gold  for  the  best  paper  on  a 
literary  subject,  founded  by  the  Fordham  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, the  competition  being  open  to  all  the  College  Classes,  was 
awarded  to  Francis  P.  Schiavone,  Senior  Class,  Subject:  Francis 
Thompson,  a Master  of  English  Prose. 

10.  A Prize  of  Twenty-five  Dollars  in  Gold  for  the  best  yearly 
average  in  Freshman  German,  presented  by  Mr.  Herman  Ridder, 
was  awarded  to  Ulrich  C.  Schiess. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  A.  B.,  Ti 
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Wesleyan  was  a worthy  foe  for  the  ’Varsity  on  May  28,  giving 
the  Maroon  a grand  battle  before  yielding  a 2 to  1 victory. 

White,  the  visiting  pitcher,  was  an  enigma  for  our  boys.  So 
well  did  he  work  that  only  one  clean  hit  was  registered  off  his 
delivery.  That  one  clean  hit,  however,  came  at  a critical  moment 
and  won  the  game  for  Fordham,  Frank  McCaffrey  making  a home 
run  drive  to  right  center  in  the  eighth  which  drove  in  a runner  and 
turned  apparent  defeat  into  an  eleventh  hour  victory.  Incidentally 
the  other  hit  credited  to  Fordham  was  made  by  McCaffrey,  a pretty 
bunt  down  the  third-base  line,  which  fast  running  converted  into 
a hit. 

Wesleyan  had  her  troubles  trying  to  solve  southpaw  Mc- 
Keown’s  slants,  and  though  they  garnered  six  hits,  the  red  and  black 
could  not  bat  consecutively.  McKeown  struck  out  eight  and  passed 
one,  as  against  seven  strike-outs  for  White  and  three  passes. 

During  the  game — which,  by  the  way,  was  played  in  one  hour 
and  fifty  minutes — a contingent  from  Wesleyan  entertained  the 
crowd  with  selections  from  the  Middletown  College  song  book,  and 
their  efforts  were  well  received. 

McCaffrey,  Sharkey  and  McKeown  made  several  fine  pick-ups 
andthrows,whileSchiessatfirst-base  played  his  usual  brilliant  game 


Wesleyan  scored  her  lone  tally  in  the  fifth  on  a poor  throw  to 
third  by  McCaffrey  which  enabled  Beaton  to  count. 
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Two  base  hit,  Beaton.  Home  run,  F.  McCaffrey.  Sacrifice 
hits,  Deremer,  S.  McCarthy.  Bases  on  balls,  off  McKeoun,  1 ; off 
White,  3.  Struck  out,  by  McKeoun,  8 ; by  White,  7.  Stolen 
bases,  S.  McCarthy,  Schiess,  F.  McCaffrey.  Left  on  bases,  Wes- 
leyan, 5,  Fordham,  3.  Passed  ball,  S.  McCarthy.  Umpire,  Mr. 
Dietrich.  Time,  1.50. 
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Fordham  faithfully  preserved  an  old  tradition  on  May  25  when 
the  Maroon  shut  out  the  Purple,  1 to  o,  on  Fordham  Field.  As 
far  back  as  the  records  go  Holy  Cross  has  never  been  able  to  con- 
quer Fordham  on  the  local  campus.  Though  often  dangerously 
threatened,  as  on  this  last  occasion,  that  tradition  has  never  been 
violated. 

Fordham  outbatted  Holy  Cross,  but  could  not  make  the  hits 
count.  In  the  first  five  innings  the  Maroons  had  seven  men  left  on 
bases.  On  three  occasions  second  and  third  were  occupied,  but  the 
pinch  hit  or  sacrifice  fly  failed  to  materialize  and  the  runners  were 
stranded. 

Capt.  Mahoney  was  the  prime  factor  in  the  defeat  of  the  Purple 
Chris  had  everything  with  him,  and  Holy  Cross  was  flanked.  Two 
lonely  bingles  were  their  portion  for  the  day.  Chris  failed  to  issue 
a pass  and  his  assortment  of  curves  sent  nine  men  back  to  the  bench 
on  strikes. 

Foley,  the  Holy  Cross  star,  pitched  a fair  game,  retiring  seven 
men  on  strikes  and  issuing  only  two  passes.  His  team  mates 
played  a great  fielding  game  behind  him,  helping  him  out  of  several 
bad  holes. 

Fordham  won  the  game  in  the  sixth  inning  on  O’Reilly’s  triple 
to  the  trees  in  left  center  and  Sharkey’s  single  over  first-base  that 
scored  O’Reilly  with  the  game’s  lone  tally.  O’Reilly  had  a batting 
bee,  hammering  out  three  hits.  Jim  McCarthy  made  a brilliant  stop 
of  a grounder  and  got  his  man  at  first.  The  score : 
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Three  base  hit,  O’Reilly.  Bases  on  balls,  Foley  2.  Struck 
out,  by  Mahoney,  9;  Foley,  7.  Stolen  bases,  Sharkey,  Gargan, 
Spillane.  Left  on  bases,  Fordham,  10,  Holy  Cross,  4.  Hit  by 
pitcher,  Scanlon. 
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Fordham  dosed  the  season  on  June  n at  Cambridge,  defeating 
Harvard  5 to  2 in  a loosely  played  game. 

Capt.  Chris  Mahoney  revenged  himself  for  the  7-2  beating  of 
last  year,  holding  the  Crimson  to  four  hits.  Harvard  scored  her  two 
runs  on  the  ’Varsity’s  misplays,  Sharkey  in  particular  playing  away 
off  color.  Chris  led  his  team  in  fielding,  with  two  put-outs  and 
seven  assists.  The  Maroon  probably  established  a record  in  base 
running  with  ten  stolen  sacks.  In  this  respect  the  diminutive  “Skip” 
McCarthy  excelled,  with  five  to  his  credit. 

So  effectively  did  Mahoney  pitch  that  the  Maroon  outfield  was 
enabled  to  view  the  game  almost  as  well  as  the  spectators,  having 
practically  nothing  to  do. 

McLaughlin,  the  Harvard  boxman,  was  easy  for  Fordham. 
Though  credited  with  five  errors,  Sharkey  made  the  star  play  of  the 
game,  a pretty  catch  of  a line  drive. 

Jim  McCarthy  hit  safely  three  times  and  was  closely  followed 
by  “Skip”  McCarthy  with  two.  Schiess  had  a busy  day  at  first, 
accepting  sixteen  chances  without  a mishap.  McCaffrey  accepted 
nine  out  of  eleven  chances. 
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Two  base  hit,  J.  McCarthy.  Sacrifice  hits,  Mahoney,  O’Reilly. 
Stolen  bases,  S.  McCarthy,  (5);  Gargan,  (2);  Schiess,  (2);  J. 
McCarthy.  First  base  on  balls  off  McLaughlin,  2.  Struck  out  by 
McLaughlin,  8;  by  Mahoney,  2.  Double  plays,  McCaffrey  and 
Schiess,  Mahoney  and  Schiess.  Passed  ball,  Young.  Hit  by 
pitcher,  O’Reilly  and  Gargan.  Umpire,  Mr.  P.  McLaughlin. 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SEASON. 
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The  annual  excursion  to  West  Point  on  May  21  was  a grand 
success  for  Fordham  in  every  way.  A large  and  enthusiastic  crowd 
boarded  the  Sirius,  well  supplied  with  Fordham  banners  and  Ford- 
ham  spirit.  The  spirit  was  contagious  and  siezed  upon  even  the 
indifferent  spectators.  The  ’Varsity  was  the  first  team  to  triumph 
over  the  Cadets  with  Hyatt,  the  clever  Army  pitcher,  in  the  box. 
For  four  innings  the  game  was  fast  and  nerve-racking.  There  was 
a feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the  stands,  and  Fordham’s  cohorts  looked 
to  the  brilliant  Capt.  Mahoney  to  hold  the  Army  at  bay.  Chris 
pitched  a splendid  game,  his  curves  being  as  elusive  as  the  tail  of 
the  late  comet.  At  the  bat  the  Maroon  captain  hit  safely  three 
times — two  three-baggers  and  a single — out  of  four  times  up.  His 
three-base  hit  in  the  ninth  inning  crashed  against  the  wire  fence  in 
centre  field.  That  fence  saved  a lost  ball,  as  the  sphere  was  head- 
ing straight  for  a watery  grave  in  the  Hudson. 

In  the  fifth  Scanlon  poled  a single  to  left  and  the  stands  rooted 
for  a run.  Schiess  sacrificed.  O’Reilly  came  to  bat  and  was  given 
a round  of  cheers  for  his  splendid  showing  in  the  previous  game. 
He  responded  with  a three-base  hit  past  Surles  and  continued  home 
when  Whiteside  let  the  return  throw  get  away  from  him. 

In  the  sixth  Gargan  got  a Texas  leaguer,  was  sacrificed  to  sec- 
ond, and  counted  on  Mahoney’s  three-base  hit  to  centre. 

McCaffrey,  running  for  Mahoney  in  the  ninth,  stole  home  while 
Hyatt  was  winding  up  for  delivery. 

The  Army  got  men  on  third  in  the  fourth,  sixth  and  eighth 
innings,  but  Chris  tightened  up  and  pulled  himself  out  of  the  holes. 
The  Army’s  only  run  was  scored  by  Dean,  running  for  Hyatt  after 
the  pitcher  had  reached  first  on  McCaffrey’s  wild  throw  to  first,  and 
advanced  on  a passed  ball. 

Sharkey  and  Schiess  made  some  brilliant  plays  between  them. 
Scanlon  made  a spectacular  catch  in  right  field,  picking  the  ball  out 
of  the  clover  when  two  men  were  on  bases. 

Whiteside  played  a beautiful  game  at  third-base  for  the  Army. 
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Errors,  J.  McCarthy,  McCaffrey,  Sharkey,  Milliken.  Three 
base  hits,  Mahoney  (2),  O’Reilly.  Base  on  balls,  off  Mahoney  4. 
First  base  on  errors,  Army  3,  Fordham  2.  Passed  ball,  S.  McCar- 
thy. Stolen  bases,  Fordham  1,  Army  6.  Left  on  bases,  West 
Point  9,  Fordham  1.  Struck  out,  by  Hyatt  4,  by  Mahoney  2. 


JfurtihaM,  5;  Uealfgan,  D. 


On  June  4 Fordham  repeated  her  victory  of  last  week  over 
Wesleyan,  shutting  out  the  Red  and  Black  on  Andrew’s  Field,  5 to  o. 

The  game  was  give-and-take  for  five  innings,  both  pitchers 
doing  excellent  work.  The  pace  proved  too  fast  for  McCathran 
and  he  blew  up  in  the  sixth,  passing  two  batters.  A wild  throw  and 
Mahoney’s  three-base  hit  gave  Fordham  two  runs.  The  Maroons 
added  three  more  runs  in  the  seventh  by  hard  and  consecutive  hit- 
ting, in  which  Scanlon,  Sharkey  and  Barrett  figured  prominently. 

The  Maroon  played  a particularly  brilliant  fielding  game, 
executing  three  fast  double  plays  that  shut  off  embryo  runs.  Wes- 
leyan’s men  were  drowsy  on  the  bases  and  could  do  little  with 
Chris’  curves.  Fordham’s  leader  pitched  in  fine  style,  striking  out 
eight  and  failing  to  issue  a pass.  H.  Wright’s  fielding  at  third-base 
was  a feature. 
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Errors,  Sharkey,  McCaffrey,  Beaton,  McCathean. 
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K ordham  |o|o|o|o|o|  2 | 3 | o | o | — 5 

Wesleyan |o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|  — o 


Two  base  hit,  Beaton.  Three  base  hit,  Mahoney.  Sacrifice 
hit,  Schiess.  Stolen  bases,  Gargan,  J.  McCarthy.  First  base  on 
balls,  off  McCathean  4.  Left  on  bases,  Fordham  2,  Wesleyan  2. 
Struck  out,  by  Mahoney  8,  by  McCathean  5.  Double  plays,  Gar- 
gan and  J.  McCarthy;  McCaffrey,  Sharkey  and  Schiess;  Schiess 
and  McCaffrey.  Passed  ball,  McCaffrey.  Umpire,  Mr.  Lanton. 

Edward  J.  Welstead,  A.B.,  ’10 


prep,  ofcam 

The  Prep  team  this  season  was  one  of  which  the  students  might 
well  be  proud.  The  high  school  lads  played  fifteen  games,  winning 
thirteen,  losing  one  and  playing  a six-inning  tie.  This  record  is  a 
phenomenal  one  when  it  is  considered  that  injuries  played  havoc 
with  the  Prep  just  at  a time  that  the  full  strength  of  the  team  was 
most  needed. 

Another  thing  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  when  the  public  high  schools  came  to  Fordham  Field  they 
presented  their  very  best  teams,  as  the  eligibility  rules  were  not  en- 
forced until  mid-season. 

In  a recent  issue  of  a well  known  paper  Manager  McDermott 
claimed  the  interscholastic  championship  of  New  York  City,  and 
as  yet  he  has  not  received  any  protest  from  the  other  schools. 
The  Brooklyn  champions,  Commercial  High  School,  showed  no 
desire  to  meet  the  speedy  Prep,  as  Manager  McDermott  states  that 
he  challenged  the  Brooklynites  several  times,  but  only  received  nega- 
tive answers.  Much  credit  must  be  given  to  Captain  Tom  Lynch, 
who  had  complete  charge  of  the  Prep  on  the  field. 

An  injury  prevented  him  from  playing  regularly,  but  toward 
the  end  of  the  season  he  got  into  the  game  and  showed  his  form 
of  last  year.  Larry  O’Rourke  and  John  Keelen  were  the  pitchers 
that  twirled  the  Prep  to  so  many  victories.  O’Rourke  pitched  such 
grand  ball  that  he  is  considered  by  many  as  the  premier  school-boy 
pitcher  of  Greater  New  York. 
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This  season  was  Keelen’s  first  as  a boxman  and  his  perform- 
ances stamp  him  as  a comer.  O’Rourke  did  not  lose  a game  this 
year,  and  is  credited  with  three  games  in  which  he  allowed  his  oppo- 
nents but  one  hit.  In  the  Hoboken  game  he  fanned  nineteen  of 
the  visitors. 

Viviano  caught  O’Rourke  and  Keelen  well  and  his  hitting  was 
a great  help  to  the  team.  Chapman  on  first  base,  Campazzi  at 
second,  Kiernan  at  shortstop,  and  Ed.  Ryan  at  third  composed  an 
infield  that  was  almost  impregnable.  T.  Ryan,  McCall,  McGovern 
and  Kennedy  gathered  in  everything  that  went  to  the  outfield.  On 
several  occasions  Jack  Coffey,  the  Varsity  coach,  spent  some  time 
in  tutoring  the  Preps  and  his  work  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Larry  O’Rourke  has  been  elected  captain  for  next  year,  and 
Walter  A.  Lynch  will  take  the  management  of  the  team.  The  final 
games  of  the  season  follow: 

On  May  28th  the  Cathedral  College  team  visited  Fordham 
Field  and  sprung  a surprise  on  the  Preps.  The  home  lads  played 
wretched  ball  and  Keelen  complained  that  he  could  not  get  the  ball 
to  curve  right.  Not  until  the  final  inning  did  the  Prep  play  up  to 
their  true  form  and  then  scored  four  runs.  To  be  defeated  by  a 
college  team,  however,  is  no  disgrace,  and  though  Manager  McDer- 
mott tried  hard  to  arrange  a return  game  the  victors  were  unwilling. 
Score  by  innings : 


R.  H.  E. 

Cathedral  College | i|  o|  i|  2|  o|  2|  o|  o|  2| — 8|io|  3 

PreP  I o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  oj  o|  4|—  4 1 9|  5 


Batteries:  Burns  and  Kenney;  Keelen,  O’Rourke  and  Viviano. 

On  Decoration  Day  the  Prep  travelled  to  Nyack  and  defeated 
the  local  High  School  by  the  score  of  1 1 to  o.  Chapman  and  Kier- 
nan missed  the  train  that  carried  the  players  up-State  and  for  a 
time  it  looked  as  though  the  condition  of  the  infield  would  tell 
greatly  against  the  Maroon  lads.  However,  the  Prep  scored  ten 
times  in  the  seventh  inning,  and  in  the  meantime  Larry  O’Rourke 
was  handing  out  zeroes  to  the  Rockland  County  boys,  twelve  of 
whom  he  retired  on  strikes,.  Captain  Lynch  had  three  hits  to  his 
credit.  Score  by  innings : 


R.  H.  E. 

PreP  I o|  o|  o|  o|  l|  o|lo|  o|  o| — 1 1 1 13|  2 

Nyack  H.  S | o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o[ — o|  1]  3 


Batteries:  O’Rourke  and  Viviano;  Laing,  McKenna  and  Ly- 
decker. 
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On  June  1 the  Prep  took  a short  trip  to  Jamaica  and  defeated 
Jamaica  High,  one  of  the  fastest  teams  across  the  Bridge.  Keelen 
pitched  good  ball  and  the  Prep  hit  Shalin  at  opportune  times.  The 
infield  work  of  Chapman,  Campazzi,  Kiernan  and  E.  Ryan  was 


sensational.  This  quartet  engineered  three  pretty  double  plays 
between  them.  Score  by  innings : 

R.  H.  E. 

Prep  | 2 1 o|  o|  o|  o|  3)  o|  o|  o| — 5|  9|  4 

Jamaica  H.  S | o|  i|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  o| — 1|  2|  3 

Batteries : Keelen  and  Viviano ; Shalin  and  Schreiber. 


The  final  game  of  the  season  was  played  on  June  3,  when  Mor- 
ris High  visited  Fordham  Field.  The  visitors  were  no  match  for 
the  local  high  school  boys  and  the  score  was  9 to  2.  O’Rourke  was 
in  fine  fettle  and  let  Morris  down  with  one  hit. 

When  it  is  realized  that  Morris  last  year  won  the  championship 
of  the  P.  S.  A.  L.  the  victory  can  be  considered  a notable  one.  Score 
by  innings : 


R.  H.  E. 

Morris  | o|  o|  o|  o|  o|  i|  i|  o|  o| — 2 1 1 1 1 

Prep  | o|  3|  i|  2 j ij  ij  ij  oj  *|—  9|uj  3 


Batteries:  Daily  and  Huntley;  O’Rourke  and  Viviano. 

The  record  for  the  season  follows : 

Won — Townsend  Harris,  5 to  o;  DeWitt  Clinton,  6 to  3 ; Curtis 
High,  9 to  1 ; St.  John’s  Prep,  16  to  3 ; Yonkers  High,  9 to  2;  East- 
ern District  High,  7 to  1 ; Stuyvesant  High,  2 to  o;  Brooklyn  Prep, 
4 to  1 ; Hoboken  High,  13  to  1 ; Concordia  College,  13  to  2;  Nyack 
High,  11  to  o;  Jamaica  High,  5 to  1 ; Morris  High,  9 to  2. 

Tie — H.  S.  of  Commerce,  2 to  2. 

Lost — Cathedral  College,  8 to  4. 


J.  A.  McDermott.  Prep.  To. 


iftglj  Srlmul’a  (Elastng  tExmiaeB 


The  closing  exercises  of  our  High  School  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  13  had  the  additional  interest  of  a spirited  interclass  debate 
between  the  senior  and  junior  classes  of  the  High  School.  It  was  a 
departure  from  the  usual  order,  and  judging  from  the  universal 
approbation  it  met  with  it  has  taken  its  place  as  a custom  amongst  us. 

The  question : “Resolved,  That  United  States  Senators  should 
be  elected  by  direct  popular  vote,”  was  one  well  within  their  powers 
as  was  early  manifested  by  their  clear  and  direct  argumentation,  and 
though  the  honors  of  victory  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  seniors, 
it  was  a victory  won  only  after  an  earnest  struggle,  reflecting  great 
credit  on  victors  and  vanquished. 

The  earnestness  of  delivery  and  the  clear  presentation  of  the 
subject,  combined  with  the  oratorical  powers  of  the  speakers,  won 
from  the  audience  a close  and  sympathetic  attention.  One  forgot 
that  they  were  High  School  boys  so  earnestly  did  each  one  throw 
all  his  youthful  ardor  into  the  speech,  all  the  while  maintaining  a 
dignity  of  manner  in  gesture  and  carriage  of  which  many  a colle- 
gian would  be  proud. 

Such  a favorable  beginning  assures,  it  is  hoped,  a happy  con- 
tinuance of  this  custom  in  future  commencements  of  the  Fordham 
High  School. 

Chairman’s  Address James  A.  McDermott 

First  Affirmative James  T.  Dunn 

Second  Affirmative James  J.  Kearney 

Third  Affirmative Edwin  S.  Murphy 

First  Negative Lester  W.  Patterson 

Second  Negative Samuel  J.  Taylor 

Third  Negative Walter  A.  Lynch 

Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  each  member  of  the  victorious 

side. 

The  Judges  of  the  Debate  were:  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Cryan,  S.J., 
Rev.  William  F.  Cunningham,  S.J.,  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Dooly,  S.J. 
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flnzpa  for  flroftrirttry  in  (flaas  Unrk 

Classics  and  English. 

Fourth  Year  A.B.  Section  A. 

Francis  J.  McGowan... First  Prize. 

Edwin  S.  Murphy Second  Prize. 

Fourth  Year  A.B.  Section  B. 

James  T.  M.  Dunn First  Prize. 

Bartley  Moynahan Second  Prize. 

Fourth  Year  B.S. 

William  A.  Dunn Second  Prize. 

Third  Year  A.B.  Section  A. 

Walter  A.  Lynch First  Prize. 

Lester  W.  Patterson Second  Prize. 

Third  Year  A.B.  Section  B. 

Cyril  B.  Egan First  Prize. 

Adrian  McLaughlin Second  Prize. 

Second  Year  A.B.  Section  A. 

Borgia  E.  Butler First  Prize. 

Matthew  I.  Fox Second  Prize. 

Second  Year  A.B.  Section  B. 

Arthur  D.  Bromback First  Prize. 

John  E.  Grattan Second  Prize. 

Sub-Second  Year  A.B. 

William  T.  W^agner First  Prize. 

Ambrose  Silk Second  Prize. 

First  Year.  Section  A. 

Francis  Rieger First  Prize. 

James  McGuire Second  Prize. 

First  Year.  Section  B. 

Charles  S.  Power First  Prize. 

Joseph  T.  Rice Second  Prize. 

First  Year  Section  C. 

Christopher  A.  O’Brien Second  Prize. 

First  Year.  Section  D. 

Francis  S.  Quinn First  Prize. 

John  De  Pasquale Second  Prize. 
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fKalfyemattrs 

Solid  Geometry  and  Advanced  Algebra. 
Section  A. 

Francis  J.  McGowan First  Prize. 

Harold  Mulqueen Second  Prize. 

Section  B. 

James  T.  Dunn First  Prize. 

Francis  D.  Peltier Second  Prize. 

Section  C. 

Alphonse  J.  Hertel First  Prize. 

William  A.  Dunn Second  Prize. 

Harold  A.  Smith  (Ex  Aequo) Second  Prize. 

Plane  (geometry 

Section  A. 

Walter  A.  Lynch First  Prize. 

Robert  J.  Murray Second  Prize. 

Section  B. 

Frederick  J.  Ashley First  Prize. 

Adrian  McLaughlin Second  Prize. 

Section  C. 

Francis  X.  McGovern First  Prize. 

Louis  J.  Pliego .^Second  Prize. 

&eronb  fear  Algebra 

Section  A. 

Raymond  D.  O’Connell First  Prize. 

Borgia  E.  Butler Second  Prize. 

Section  B. 

Robert  A.  Dillon First  Prize. 

Leo  J.  Hinchliffe Second  Prize. 

3Firat  Pear  Algebra 

Section  A. 

Sidney  P.  Fisher First  Prize. 

William  F.  Redmond Second  Prize. 
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Section  B. 

Edward  Cavanagh First  Prize. 

Charles  S.  Power Second  Prize. 

Section  C. 

Eduardo  Lopez  (Ex  Aequo) First  Prize. 

R.  Clinton  Robin 

Gonzalo  Lopez Second  Prize. 

Section  D. 

John  De  Pasquale First  Prize. 

Francis  S.  Quinn Second  Prize. 

fflniimt  ffiattguagra 

Third  Year  German. 

James  T.  Dunn First  Prize. 

Francis  J.  McGowan Second  Prize. 

Third  Year  French. 

Section  A. 

Harold  Mulqueen First  Prize. 

Section  B. 

William  A.  Dunn First  Prize. 

Francis  A.  McAvoy,  Jr Second  Prize. 

Second  Year  German. 

Arthur  L.  Peterson First  Prize. 

Robert  J.  Murray Second  Prize. 

Second  Year  French. 

Charles  T.  Rice First  Prize. 

Adrian  McLaughlin Second  Prize. 

Second  Year  Spanish. 

Frederick  Ashley First  Prize. 

Leo  V.  Klauberg Second  Prize. 

First  Year  German. 

Borgia  E.  Butler First  Prize. 

Walter  Graham Second  Prize. 

First  Year  French. 

Matthew  I.  Fox First  Prize. 

Peter  J.  Hagan Second  Prize. 
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Prizes 

Bartley  A.  Maynahan,  for  Homer’s  Illiad,  $25. 

A Gold  Medal  for  Elocution  was  awarded  to  Felix  A.  Dixon. 

A purse  of  $15.00  in  gold,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  New 
York  City,  for  the  highest  standing  in  Third  Year  German,  was 
awarded  to  James  T.  M.  Dunn. 

A purse  of  $10.00  in  gold,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  New 
York  City,  for  the  highest  standing  in  Second  Year  German,  was 
awarded  to  Arthur  L.  Peterson. 

Edwin  S.  Murphy  and  Harold  Mulqueen  for  special  work  on 
6 books  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Special  prize. 

Debate — James  T.  M.  Dunn,  James  H.  Kearney,  Edwin  S. 
Murphy,  Medals  for  the  debate. 


Jfforbljampttaia 

GRADUATION  is  past!  Vacation  has  commenced,  and  the 
last  student  tie  that  binds  me  to  Fordham  is  about  to  be 
broken.  There  are  times  in  every  fellow’s  life  when  he  can 
feel  a great  deal,  but,  were  he  to  attempt  to  express  his  feelings  in 
writing,  or  in  words,  he  would  be  at  a complete  loss  to  do  so,  and, 
fellow  students,  that’s  just  my  position  to-day. 

Since  the  first  day — three  very  short  years  ago — that  I com- 
menced to  write  “Fordhamensia,”  I have  received  no  greater  pleas- 
ure, month  after  month,  than  the  one  accorded  me  in  writing  up 
the  different  “breaks”  and  “jests”  made  by  the  fellows  with  whom 
I came  into  daily  contact,  and  to  whom  I shall  never  be  able  to 
return  sufficient  gratitude  and  thanks  for  receiving  my  “versions” 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were  written,  with  no  malice  or 
meanness,  but  only  to  create  a laugh  or  provoke  a smile.  As  I look 
back  over  those  three  years  I shudder  to  think  how  many  times  my 
life  would  have  been  endangered  had  you  all  been  choleric  or  little- 
minded,  and  I breathe  a prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  being  accorded 
the  honor  of  associating  with  men  while  I attended  college. 

“Good  byes”  are  always  painful,  and,  believe  me,  this  “good 
bye”  of  mine  to  “Fordhamensia”  hurts  me  more  than  any  I have 
ever  said.  It  means  that  I am  no  longer  a Fordham  student,  no 
longer  an  “editor,”  no  longer  “one  of  the  boys !”  It  means  that  I 
am  a Fordham  graduate,  a college  product,  and,  let  us  hope,  a man! 
It  means  that  I must  turn  my  back  on  pleasure  and  enjoyment  and 
devote  myself  to  the  work  of  life ; it  means  that  I must  put  aside 
all  my  flippant  propensities  and  conduct  myself  in  a serious  and 
restrained  manner ; it  means  that  college  activities,  as  far  as  I am 
concerned,  are  mere  impersonal  matters  now ; and  it  means  that  I 
must  apply  myself  to  naught  save  what  is  conducive  to  the  gaining 
of  success  in  this  life  and  happiness  in  the  life  to  come ; but  now,  / 
must  do  this  all  alone,  stripped  and  deprived  of  the  aid  of  my 
loving,  solicitous,  kindly  guides,  who  have  watched  over  me  for 
the  past  eight  years,  and  who  have  devoted  their  time,  energies, 
hearts  and  souls,  yea,  their  very  lives,  to  the  betterment,  enlighten- 
ment and  advancement  of  myself  and  all  my  colleagues.  May  I 
prove  worthy  of  their  solicitous  care,  and  may  I reflect  credit  and 
honor  on  these  loving  men,  without  whom  I would  never  have  been 
able  to  enter  upon  the  “Battle  of  Life,”  thoroughly  realizing  the 
dangers  with  which  I am  to  come  into  contact  and  prepared  to  meet 
them. 
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To  you,  my  friends  in  college,  friends  who  have  done  every- 
thing to  make  my  life  at  Fordham  happy  and  gladsome,  friends 
upon  whom  I could  always  depend  and  to  whom  nothing  seemed 
discomforting  or  troublesome  if  it  brought  comfort  or  pleasure  to 
anyone,  to  you,  my  dear  friends,  I must  say  “good  bye.”  No  longer 
will  I listen  eagerly  to  catch  a possible  “break”  and  thus  gain  “Food 
for  Fordhamensia ;”  no  longer  will  I inflict  myself  monthly  upon 
you  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine ; no  longer  will  I impose  upon  you 
for  “season  tickets,”  “play  tickets,”  “trip  tickets,”  extra  contribu- 
tions for  the  baseball  team,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  things, 
principally  money,  which  used  to  make  you  seek  shelter  every  time 
you  observed  my  approach.  No,  my  dear  friends,  that  has  all 
passed,  that  is  all  over  with,  that  is  completed!  You  have  done 
your  duty  nobly  and  marvelously  well,  and  you  have  supported 
your  teams  as  no  other  Fordham  teams  were  ever  supported.  Keep 
it  up!  You  have  an  opportunity  now  to  prove  to  the  world  what 
Fordham  men  can  do,  and  you  must  not  fail!  All  must  work 
together,  personal  interests  must  be  subservient  to  the  welfare  of 
the  student  body,  and  petty  jealousies  and  clique  politics  must  be 
strangled  in  their  infancy.  You  men  now  at  Fordham  can  accom- 
plish wonders ! Yon  don’t  need  to  be  told  how ; you  know  how ! 
Give  your  very  best  to  Fordham — no  half-way  measure  must  be 
tolerated — and,  doing  this,  you  will  continue  to  elevate — not  Ford- 
ham, for  she  needs  no  elevation — but  yourselves,  to  a plane  where 
the  world  must,  of  necessity,  gaze  with  awe  and  admiration  at 
Fordham  men.  Continue  as  you  have  begun  and  no  worry  need 
be  entertained  concerning  your  future. 

God  bless  you  all  is  my  parting  word,  and  may  I always  be 
worthy  of  your  dear,  noble,  loving  friendship. 

Good  Bye — Fordhamensia  ! 

Good  Bye — Faculty ! ! 

Good  Bye — Fellow  Students!!! 

God  bless  you  again  ! 


John  F.  White,  A.  B.,  To 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


MT.  ST.  URSULA  ACADEMY 

Bedford  Park,  New  York  City 


THE  NORTHERN  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK 


Canductad  by  Ursulina  Nunt 

A regular  four  years  course  approved  by 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

MUSIC,  ART,  LANGUAGES,  ELOCUTION 
AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Receive  special  attention. 


Further  particulars,  if  desired,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


The  Loyola  School 

65  EAST  83rd  STREET 
NFW  YORK  r'TY 


High  Grade  Collegiate 
Preparatory  Day 
School.  Thorough 
Grammar  and  Acade- 
mic Courses.  Classes 
limited  to  ten  pupils. 
Personal  Supervision. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

David  G.  Hearn,  S.  J. 

PRINCIPAL 


Tremont  Branch 
No,  505  EAST  TREMONT  AYENUE 

Near  Third  Avenue 


Capital  and  Surplus  - $1,000,000 
Resources  ....  $8,000,000 


C.  V.  CULYER. 

Manager. 


UCCESS  in  Housekeep- 
ing depends  on  system, 
just  as  it  does  in  business. 
Therefore  let  every  house* 
keeper  have  a good  scale. 
Jill/  <J  Our  system  of  weighing 
twice,  the  goods  supplied 
tulil  to  our  patrons,  insures 
accuracy;  but  that  you  may  verify 
our  charges,  we  send  all  the  trim- 
mings you  have  paid  for,  and  give 
an  itemized  bill  with  each  delivery. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  COMMISSIONS  TO 
ANY  ONE  ON  YOUR  PURCHASES 

MCHARD  WEBBER 

Meat,  Poultry,  Fish,  Vegetables,  Fruit 
120th  Sheet  and  3rd  Avenue,  Nero  York  City 
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